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P      R     E     F     A     C     E. 


BEFORE  the  philofophical  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke* 
had  appeared,  great  things  were  expedled  from  the 
leifure  of  a  man,  who  from  the  fplendid  fcene  of  adtion,  in 
which  his  talents  had  enabled  him  to  make  fo  confpicuous  51 
figure,  had  retired  to  employ  thofe  talents  In  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  truth.  Philofophy  began  to  congratulate  herfelf 
upon  fuch  a  profelyte  from  the  world  of  bufinefs,  and  hoped 
to  have  extended  her  power  under  the  aufpices  of  fuch  a 
leader-  In  the  midft  of  thefe  pleafing  expedlations,  the 
works  themfelves  at  laft  appeared  in  full  body y  and  with  great 
pomp.  Thofe  who  fearched  in  them  for  new  difcoveries  in 
the  myfteries  of  nature;  thofe  who  expelled  fomething 
which  might  explain  or  direct  the  operations  of  the  mind  ; 
thofe  who  hoped  to  fee  morality  illuftrated  and  enforced ; 
thofe  who  looked  for  new  helps  to  fociety  and  government ; 
thofe  who  defired  to  fee  the  chara6lers  and  paflions  of  man- 
kind delineated;  in  (hoit,  all  who  confider  fuch  things  as 
philofophy,  and  require  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  in  every  phi- 
lofophical work,  all  thefe  were  certainly  difappointed  ;  they 
found  the  land-marks  of  fcience  precifely  in  their  fornjer 
places  :  and  they  thought  they  received  but  a  poor  recom- 
pence  for  this  difappointment,  in  feeing  every  mode  of  reli- 
gion attacked  in  a  lively  manner,  and  the  foundation  of 
every  virtue,  and  of  all  government,  Tapped  with  great 
art  and  .much  ingenuity.  •  What  advantage  do  we  derive 
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from  fuch  writings  ?  What  delight  can  a  man  find  in  em* 
ploying  a  capacity  which  might  be  ufefully  exerted  for  the 
nobleft  purpofes,  in  a  fort  of  fuUen  labour,  in  which,  if  the 
author  could  fucceed,  he  is  obliged  to  own,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  mankind  than  his  fuccefs  ? 

1  cannot  conceive  how  this  fort  of  writers  propofe  to  com- 
pafs  the  defigns  they  pretend  to  have  in  view,  by  the  inftru- 
ments  which  they  employ.  Do  they  pretend  to  exalt  the 
mind  of  man,  by  proving  him  no  better  than  abeaft?  Do* 
they  think  to  enforce  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  by  deny- 
ing that  vice  ancl  virtue  are  diftinguilhed  by  good  or  ill  for- 
tune here,  or  by  happinefs  or  mifery  hereafter  ?  Do  they  imar- 
gine  they  fliall  increafe  our  piety,  and  our  reliance  on  God, 
by  exploding  his  providence,  and  in  lifting  that  he  is  neither 
juft  nor  good?  Such  are  the  do(5trines  which,  fometimes- 
concealed,  fometiriies  openly  and  fully  avowed,  are  found  ta 
prevail  throughout  the  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
and  fuch  are  the  reafbnings  which  this  noble  writer  and  fe- 
veral  others  have  been  pleafed  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philofophy.  If  thefe  are  delivered  in  a  ipecious  manner,t 
and  in  a  ftile  above  the  common,  they  cannot  want  a  num- 
ber of  admirers  of  as  much  docility  as  can  be  wifhed  for 
in  difciples.  To  thefe  the  editor  of  the  following  little  piece 
has  addrefled  it :  there  is  no  reafon  to  conceal  the  defign  of 
it  any  longer. 

The  defign  was,  to  Ihew  that,  without  the  exertion  of  any: 
confidferable  forces,  the  fame  engines  which  were  employed 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  religion,  might  be  employed  with 
equal  fuccefs  for  the  fubverfion  of  government ;  and  that 
fpecious  arguments  might  be  ufed  againft  thofe  things  which 
they,  who  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe,  will  never  permit  to  be 
queftioned.  It  is  an  obfervation  which  I  think  Ifocrates 
makes  in  one  of  his  orations  againft  the  fophilts,  that  it  is  far 
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more  eafy  to  maintain  a  wrong  caufe,  and  to  fupport  para- 
doxical opinions  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  a  common  auditory^ 
than  to  eftablifti  a  doubtful  truth  by  foiid  and  conclufive  ar- 
guments.   When  men  find  that  fomething  can  be  faid  in 
favour  of  what,  on  the  very  propofal,  they  have  thought  ut- 
terly indefenlible^  they  grow  doubtful  of  their  own  reafon ; 
they  are  thrown  into  a  fort  of  pleafing  furprize  ;  they  run 
along  with  the  fpeaker,  charmed  and  captivated  to  find  fuch 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  reafoning,  where  all  feemed  barren  and 
unpromifing.    This  is  the  fairy  land  of  philofophy.    And  it 
very  frequently  happens,  that  thofe  pleafing  impreflSlons  on 
the  imagination,  fubfift  and  produce  their  eifedt,  even  after 
the  underftanding  has  been  fatisfied  of  their  unfiibftantial 
nature.    There  is  a  fort  of  glofs  upon  ingenious  falfehoods, 
that  dazzles  the  imagination^  but  which  neither  belongs  to, 
nor  becomes  the  fober  afpe6t  of  truth.    I  have  met  with  a 
quotation  in  Lord  Coke's  reports  that  pleafed  me  very  much, 
though  I  do  not  know  from  whence  he  has  taken  it :  "  In-^ 
^  terdum  fucata  falfttas^  (fays  he)  in  multis  ejl  probabilior^  et 
"  Jape  rationibus  vincit  nudam  veritatem^'    In  fuch  cafes^ 
the  writer  has  a  certain  fire  and  alacrity  infpired  into  him 
by  a  confcioufnefs,  that  let  it  fare  how  it  will  with  the  fub-- 
jecSt,  his  ingenuity  will  be  fure  of  applaufe ;  and  this  alacrity 
becomes  much  greater  if  he  a(Sts  upon  the  ofFenfive,  by  the 
impetuofity  that  always  accompanies  an  attack,  and  the  un- 
fortunate propenfity  which  mankind  have  to  the  finding  and 
exaggerating  faults.      The  editor  is  fatisfied  that  a  mind 
which  has  no  reftraint  from  a  fenfe  of  its  own  weaknefs,  of 
its  fubordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  letting  the  imagination  loofe  upon  fome  fubje6ts,  may 
very  plaufibly  attack  every  thing  the  moft  excellent  and  ve- 
nerable ;  that  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  criticife  the  creation 
itfelf ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine  fabricks  by 
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our  ideas  of  reafon  and  fitnefs,  and  to  ufe  the  fame  method 
of  attack  by  which  fome  men  have  aflatilted  revealed  rdi- 
gion,  we  might  with  as  good  colour,  and  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  make  the  wifeLom  and  power  of  God  in  his  creation  ap- 
pear to  many  no  better  than  fooliihnei^.    There  is  an  air  of 
plaufibility  which  accompanies  vulgar  rea^Miings  and  no- 
tions taken  from  the  beaten  circle  of  ordinary  experience, 
that  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  narrow  -capacities  of  fome, 
and  to  the  lazinefs  of  others.     But  this  advantage  is  in  great 
meafure  loft,  when  a  painful,  comprehenfive  fttrvey  of  a 
very  complicated  matter,  and  which  requires  a  gneat  variety 
of  confideratipns,  is  to  be  made ;  when  we  muil  feek  in  a 
profound  fubje<5t,  not  only  for  arguments,  but  for  new  ma- 
terials of  argument,  their  meafures  and  their  method  of  ar- 
rangement ;  when  we  muft  go  out  of  the  fphere  of  our  ordi- 
nary  ideas,  and  when  we  can  never  walk  fure,  but  by  being 
fenfible  of  our  blindnefs.     And  this  we  muft  do,  or  we  do 
nothing,  whenever  we  examine  the  refult  of  a  reafon  which 
is  not  our  own.    Even  in  matters  which  are,  as  it  were,  juft 
within  our  reach,  what  would  become  of  the  world  if  the 
practice  of  all  moral  duties,  and  the  foundations  of  fociety, 
refted  upon  having  their  reafon s  made  clear  and  demonftra- 
tive  to  every  individual? 

The  editor  knows  that  the  fubje<St  of  this  letter  is  not  £b 
fully  handled  as  obvioufly  it  might ;  it  was  not  his  defign  to 
fay  all  that  could  pojHibly  be  faid.  It  had  been  inexcufable 
to  fill  ^  large  volume  with  the  abufe  of  reafon  ;  nor  would 
fuch  an  abufe  have  been  tolerable  even  for  a  few  pages,  if 
fome  under-plot  of  more  confequence  than  the  apparent  de- 
lign,  had  not  beencarried  on. 

Some  perfons  have  thought  that  the  advantages  of  the 

ijate  of  nature  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  difplayed. 

This  had  undoubtedly  been  a  very  ample  fubje<a  for  decla- 
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matlon  ;  but  they  do  not  confider  the  charadler  of  the  piece. 
The  ivriters  againft  rehgion,  whilft  they  oppofe  every  fyftem, 
are  wifely  careful  never  to  fet  up  any  of  their  own.  If  fome 
inaccuracies  in  calculation,  in  reafoning,  or  in  method  be 
found,  perhaps  thefe  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  faults  by  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Bolingbrok£;  who  will,  the  editor  is 
afraid^  obferve  much  more  of  his  Lordlhip's  character  in 
fuch  particulars,  of  the  following  letter,  than  they  are  like 
to  find  of  that  rapid  torrent  of  an  impetuous  and  overbear- 
ing eloquence,  and  the  variety  of  rich  imagery  for  whichi 
that  writer  is  jufUy  admired. 
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E       R 


T    O 

LORD        **♦*, 


SHALL  I  venture  to  fay,  my  Lord,  that  in  our  late  con- 
verfation,  you  were  inclined  to  the  party  which  you 
adopted  rather  by  the  feelings  of  your  good-nature, 
than  by  the  convidtion  of  your  judgment  ?  We  laid  open  the 
foundations  of  fociety ;  and  you  feared,  that  the  curioiity  of 
this  fearch  might  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabrick% 
You  would  readily  have  allowed  my  principle,  but  you 
dreaded  the  confequences ;  you  thought,  that  having  once 
entered  upon  thefe  reafonings,  we  might  be  carried  infenii- 
bly  and  irrefiftably  farther  than  at  firft  we  could  either  have 
imagined  or  wilhed.  But  for  my  part,  my  Lord,  I  then 
thought,  and  am  ftiU  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  error,  and  not 
truth  of  any  kind,  is  dangerous;  that  ill  conclufions  can 
only  flow  from  falfe  proportions ;  and  that,  to  know  whether 
any  propolition  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  a  prepofterous  metho4 
to  examine  it  by  its  apparent  confequences. 

Thefe  were  the  reafons  which  induced  me  to  go  £b  far 
into  that  enquiry;  and  they  are  the  reafons  which  direA 
me  in  all  my  enquiries.  I  had  indeed  often  reflected  on 
that  fubje<St  before  I  could  prevail  uix)n  myfelf  to  commu- 
nicate my  refle<5tions  to  any  body.    They  were  generally 
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melancholy  enough ;  as  thofe  ufually  are  which  carry  us 
beyond  the  mere  furface  of  things ;  and  which  'would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  lives,  of  ail  thinking  men  extremely 
miferable,  if  the  fame  philofophy  which  caufed  the  grief,, 
did  not  at  the  fame  time  adminiftgr  the  comfort. 

On  confidering  political  focieties,  their  origin,  their  con^ 
ftitution,  and  their  effects,  I  have  fometimes  been  in  a  good 
deal  more  than  doubt,  whether  the  Creator  did  ever  really 
intend  man  for  a  ftate  of  happinefs.  He  has  mixed  in  his 
cup  a  number  of  natural  evils,  (in  fpite  of  the  boafts  of 
ftoicifm  they  are  evils)  and  every  endeavour  which  the  alt 
and  policy  of  mankind  has  ufed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  in  order  to  alleviate,  or  cure  them,  has 
€mly  ferved  to  introduce  new  mifchiefs,  or  to  aggravate  and 
inflame  the  old.  Befides  this,  the  mind  of  man  itfelf  is 
too  adlive  and  reftlefs  a  principle  ever  to  fettle  on:  the  true 
point  of  quiet.  It  difcovers  every  day  fome  craving  want 
in  a  body,  which  really  wants  but  little.  It  every  day  in- 
vents fome  new  artificial  rule  to  guide  that  nature  which, 
if  left  to  itfelf,  were  the  beft  and  fureft  guide.  It  finds 
out  imaginary  beings  prefcribing  imaginary  law^s;  and 
rhen,  it  raifes  imagirrary  terrors  to  fupport  a  belief  in  the 
beings,  and  an  obedience  to  the  laws.  Many  things  have 
been  faid,  and  very  well  undoubtedly,  on  the  fubjedlion  in 
which  we  fhould  preferve  our  bodies  to  the  government  of 
our  underftanding ;  but  enough  has  not  be^n  faid  upon  the 
reftraint  which  our  bodily  neceflities  ought  to  lay  on  the 
extravagant  fubjimities  and  exeeiitrick  rovings  of  our  minds. 
The  body,  or  as  fome  love  to  call  it,  our  inferior  nature,  is 
wifer  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own  bufinefs 
more  directly  than  the  mind  with  all  its  boafted  fubtilty. 

In  the  ftate  of  nature,,  without  queftion,  mankind  was 
fubjie^led  to   many  and  great  inconveniences.     Want  of 
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union)  want  of  mutual  affiftance,  want  of  a  common 
arbitrator  to  refort  to  iii  theif  ^iifFerenqes.  .Thefe  were 
evils  which  they  could  not  but  have  felt  pretty  feverely 
on  many  occafions.  The  original  children  of  the  earth 
lived  with  their  brethren  of  the  other  kinds  in  much  equa- 
lity. Their  diet  muft  have  been  confined  almoft  wholly  to 
the  vegetable  kind ;  and  the  fame  tree,  which  in  its  £bn- 
riihing  ftate  produced  them  berries»  in  its  decay  gave  them 
an  habitation.  The  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes  uniting  their 
bodies  and  afFedtions,  and  the  children,  which  were  the 
refults  of  thefe  intercourfes,  introduced  firft  the  notion  of 
fociety,  and  taught  its  conveniences.  This  fociety,  founded 
in  natural  appetites  and  inftindls*  and  not  in  any  pofitive  in- 
ftittttion,  I  (hall  call  natural  fociety.  Thus  far  nature  went 
and  fucceeded;  but  man  would  go  farther.  The  great  error 
of  our  nature  is,  not  to  know  where  to  ftop,  not  to  be  fatijC- 
fied  with  any  reafonabl^  acquirement;  not  to  compound 
with  our  condition;  but  to  lofe  all  we  have  gained  by  an 
iniatiable  purfuit  after  more.  Man  found  a  confiderable 
advantage  by  this  union  of  many  perfons  to  form  one  family; 
he  therefore  judged  that  he  would  find  his  account  propor- 
tionably  in  an  union  of  many  families  into  one  body  poli- 
tick. And  as  nature,  has  formed,  no  bond  of  union  to  hold 
them  together,,  he  fopj^ied  this  defe^  by  knvs. 

This  is  political  fociety.  And  hence  the  fources  of  what 
aee  ufually  called  ftates,  civil  focieties,  or  governments; 
into  fbme  form  of  which,  more  extended  oc  reftrained,  all 
mankind  have  gradually,  fallen.  And  fince  it  has  fo  hap-? 
pened,  and  that  we  owe  an  implicit  reverence  to  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  anceftors,  we  (hall  confider  thefe  inftitutions 
with  all  that  modefty  with  which  we  ought  to  condudt  our- 
felves  in  examining  a  received  opinion ;  but  with  all  that  free- 
dom and  caodQitr  whicli  we  owe  to  truth  wherever  we.  find  it^ 
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or  however  it  may  contradift  our  own  notions^  ot  oppofe 
oar  own  interefts.  There  is  a  moft  abfurd  and  audacious 
method  of  reafoning  avowed  by  Ibme  bigots  and  enthudafts, 
and  through  fear  aflented  to  by  fome  wifer  and  better  men; 
it  is  this.  They  argue  againft  a  fair  difcuifion  of  popular 
prejudices,  becaufe,  fay  they,  though  they  would  be  found 
without  any  reafonable  fupport,  yet  the  difcovery  might  be 
produ<Sfcive  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  Abfurd 
and  blafphemous  notion!  as  if  all  happinefs  was  not  con- 
ne<5ted  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  neceffarily  de- 
pends upon  the  knowledge  of  truth;  that  is,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  unalterable  relations  which  Providence 
has  ordained  that  every  thing  Ihould  bear  to  every  other. 
Thefe  relations,  which  are  truth  itfelf,  the  foundation  of 
virtue,  and  confequently,  the  only  meafures  of  happinefs, 
ihould  be  likewife  the  only  meafures  by  which  we  ihould 
direct  our  reafoning.  To  thefe  we  ihould  conform  in  good 
carneft;  and  not  think  to  force  nature,  and  the  whole 
order  of  her  fyftem,  by  a  compliance  with  our  pride,  and 
folly,  to  conform  to  our  artificial  regulations.  It'  is  by  a 
conformity  to  this  method  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  the  few 
truths  we  know,  and  the  little  liberty  and  rational  happi- 
nefs- we  enjoy.  We  have  fi>mething  fairer  play  than  a  rea- 
foner  could  have  expected  formerly;  and  we  derive  advan- 
tages from  it  which  are  very  vifible* 

The  fabrick  of  fuperftition  has  in  this  our  age  and  nation 
received  much  ruder  ihocks  thaa  it  had  ever  felt  before; 
and  through  the  chinks  and  breaches  of  our  priibn,  we  fee 
fuch  glimmerings  of  Ught^  and  feel  fuch  refrelhing  airs  of 
Hberty,  as  daily  raife  our  ardor  for  more.  The  miierie* 
derived  to  mankind  from  fuperftition,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  and  of  ecclefiaibical  tyranny  under  the  name  of 
church  government,  have  been,  dearly  and  ufefuUy  ex- 
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pofed.  We  begin  to  think  and  to  a<5t  from  reafoa  and  from 
nattire  alone.  This  is  true  of  feveral,  but  ftill  is  by  far  the 
majority  in  the  fame  old  ftate  of  blindnefs  and  flavery ;  and 
much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  we  Ihall  perpetually  relapfe» 
whilft  the  real  productive  caufe  of  all  this  fuperftitious 
folly,  enthufiaftical  nonfenfe,  and  holy  tyranny,  holds  a 
reverend  place  in  the  eftimation  even  of  thofe  who  are 
otherwife  enlightened. 

Civil  government  borrows  a  ftrength  from  ecclefiaftical  j 
and  artificial  laws  receive  a  fan<Stion  from  artificial  revela- 
tions. The  ideas  of  religion  and  government  are  clofely 
connected ;  and  whilft  we  receive  government  as  a  thing 
neceflary,  or  even  ufeful  to  our  well-being,  we  fhall  in 
fpite  of  us  draw  in,  as  a  neceflary,  though  undefirable  confe- 
quence,  an  artificial  religion  of  fome  kind  or  other.  To  this 
the  vulgar  will  always  be  voluntary  ilaves ;  and  even  thofe 
of  a  rank  of  underftanding  fuperior,  will  now  and  then, 
involuntarily  feel  its  influence.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
deepeft  concernment  to  us  to  be  fet  right  in  this  point;  and 
to  be  well  fatisfied  whether  civil  government  be  fuch  a 
prote<5tor  from  natural  evils,  and  fuch  a  nurfe  and  in- 
creafer  of  bleflings,  as  thofe  of  warm  imaginations  promife. 
In  fuch  a  difcuffion,  far  am  I  from  propofing  in  the  leaft  ta 
refle<5t  on  our  moft  wife  form  of  government ;  no  more  thai* 
I  would  in  the  freer  parts  of  my  philoibphical  writings, 
mea£h  to  6bje£t  to  the  piety,  truth  and  perfection  of  our 
mofl  excellent  church.  Both  I  am  fenfible  have  their 
foundations  on  a  rock.  No  difcovery  of  truth  can  prejiudice 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  clofely  the  origin  of 
religion  and  government  are  examined,  tbe  more  dearly 
their  excellencies  muft  appear.  They  come  purified  from 
the  fire.  My  bufinefe  is  not  with  them.  Having  entered  a 
proteft  againft  all  objections  from  thefe  quarters,  I  may  the 
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more  freely  enquire  frora  hiftory  and  experience,  how  far 
policy  has  contributed  in  all  times  to  alleviate  thofe  evils 
which  Providence,  that  perhaps  has  defigned  us  for  a  ftate 
of  imperfedlion,  has  impofed ;  how  far  our  phyfical  Ikill 
has  cured  our  conftitutional  diforders ;  and  whether,  it  may 
mot  have  introduced  new  ones,  curable  perhaps  by  no 
fldOl- 

In  looking  over  any  ftate  to  form  a  judgment  on  it ;  it 
prefents  itfelf  in  two  lights,  the  external  and  the  internal. 
The  firft,  that  relation  which  it  bears  in  point  of  friendlhij^ 
or  enmity  to  other  ftates.  The  fecond,  that  relation  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  governing,  and  the  governed,  bear  to 
each  other.  The  firft  part  of  the  external  view  of  all  ftates, 
their  relation  as  friends,  makes  fo  trifling  a  figure  in  hif- 
tory, that  I  am  very  forry  to  fay,  it  affords  me  but  little 
jnatter  on  which  to  expatiate.  The  good  offices  done  by 
one  nation  to  its  neighbour  *^ ;  the  fupport  given  in  publick 
diftrefe;  the  relief  afforded  in  generaj  calamity;  the  protec- 
tion granted  in.  emergent  danger;  the  mutual  return  of 
kindnefs  and  civility,  would  afford  a  very  ample  and  very 
pleafing  fubjedt  for  hiftory.  But,  alas!  all  the  hiftory  of 
all  timea^  concerning  all  nations,  does  not  afford  matter 
enough  to  fill  ten  pages,  though  it  ftiquld  be  fpun  out  by 
the  wire-drawing  amplification  of  a  GjLiicciardini  himfelf. 
The  glaring  fide  is  that  of  enmity.  War  is  the  matter 
•which  fills  all  hiftory,  and  confequently  the  only,  or  almoft 
the  only  view  in  which  we  can  fee  the  external  of  political 
•fociety,  is  in  a  hoftilc  fhape ;  and  the  only  a<ftions,  to  which  we 
have  always  feen,  and  ftill  fee  all  of  them  intent,  are  fuch,  as 

^  Had  his  Lordfhip  lived  to  our  d^ys,  to  have  feen  die  noble  relief  given  by  this  nation 
to  the  diftreflTed  Portuguefe,  he  had  perhaps  owned  this  part  of  his  argument  a  little  weak- 
ened, but  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  intitled  to  alter  his  Lordihip's  words,  but  that  we  are 
bound  to  follow  him  exaftly,. 
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tend  to  the  deftm^on  of  one  another.  War,  fays  Machiavel, 
ought  to  be  the  only  fttidy  of  a  prince ;  and  by  a  prince^  he 
means  every  fort  of  ftate  however  conftituted.  He  ought, 
fays  this  great  poHtical  dodtor,  to  confider  peace  only  as  a 
breathing-time,  which  gives  him  leifiire  to  contrive,  and 
furnilhes  ability  to  execute  military  plans.  A  meditation  on 
the  condu<St  of  political  focieties  made  old  Hobbcs  imagine, 
that  war  was  the  ftate  of  nature ;  and  truly,  if  a  man  judged 
of  the  individuals  of  our  race  by  their  conduct  when  united 
and  packed  into  nations  and  kingdoms,  he  might  imagine 
that  every  fort  of  virtue  was  unnatural  and  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  firft  accounts  we  have  of  mankind  are  but  fo  many 
accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All  empires  have  been  ce- 
mented in  blood ;  and  in  thofe  early  periods  when  the  race 
of  mankind  began  firft  to  form  themfelves  into  parties  and 
combinations,  the  firft  effe<St  of  the  combination,  and'  in- 
deed the  end  for  which  it  feems  purpofely  formed,,  and  beft 
calculated,  is  their  mutual  deftru<Stion.  All  antient  hiftory 
is  dark  and  uncertain.  One  thing  however  is  clear.  There 
were  conquerors,  and  conquefts,  in  thofe  days ;  and  confe- 
quently,  all  that  devaftation,  by  which  they  are  formed,  and 
all  that  oppreflion  by  which  they  are  maintained.  We 
know  little  of  Sefoftris,  but  that  he  led  out  of  Egypt  an  army 
of  above  700,000  men ;  that  he  over-ran  the  Mediterranean 
coaft  as  far  as  Colchis ;  that  in  fome  places,  he  met  but  little 
refiftance,  and  of  courfe  Ihed  not  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but 
that  he  found  in  others,  a  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
their  liberties,  and  fold  them  dear.'  Whoever  conliders  the 
army  this  conqueror  headed,  the  fpace  he  traverfed,  and  the 
oppolition  he  frequently  met ;  with  the  natural  accidents  of 
ficknefs,  and  the  dearth  and  badnefs  of  provifion  to  which 
he  muft  have  been  fubje^  in  the  variety  of  climates  and 
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countries  Iiis  march  lay  through,  if  he  knows  any  thing,  he 
crnft  know,  that  even  the  conqueror^s  army  muft  have  fnf- 
f«red  greatly ;  and  that,  of  this  immenfe  number,  but  a  very 
fmall  part  could  have  returned  to  enjoy  the  plunder  accumu- 
lated by  the  lofs  of  fo  many  of  their  companions,  and  the 
devaftation  of  fo  conliderable  a  part  of  the  world,  Confider- 
ing,  I  fay,  the  vaft  army  headed  by  this  conqueror,  whofe 
Tinwieldy  weight  was  almoft  alone  fufficient  to  wear  down 
its  ftrength,  it  will  be  far  from  excefs  to  fuppofe  that  one 
half  was  loft  in  the  expedition.  If  this  was  the  ftate  of  the 
viftorious,  and  from  the  circumftances,  it  muft  have  been  this 
at  the  leaft ;  the  vanquiftied  muft  have  had  a  much  heavier 
lofs,  as  the  greateft  (laughter  is  always  in  the  flight,  and 
great  carnage  did  in  thofe  times  and  countries  ever  attend 
the  firft  rage  of  conqueft.  It  will  therefore  be  very  reafon- 
able  to  allow  on  their  account  as  much  as,  added  to  the 
loffes  of  the  conqueror,  may  amount  to  a  million  of  deaths, 
and  then  we  fhall  fee  this  conqueror,  the  oldeft  we  have  on 
the  records  of  hiftory,  (though,  as  we  have  obferved  before, 
the  chronology  of  thefe  remote  times  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain), opening  the  fcene  by  a  deftru6lion  of  at  leaft  one 
million  of  his  fpecies,  unprovoked  but  by  his  ambition, 
without  any  motives  but  pride,  cruelty,  and  madnefs,  and 
without  any  benefit  to  himfelf ;  (for  Juftin  exprefsly  tells  us 
he  did  not  maintain  his  conquefts)  but  folely  to  make  fo 
many  people,  in  fo  diftant  countries,  feel  experimentally, 
how  fevere  a  fcourge  Providence  intends  for  the  human 
race,  when  he  gives  one  man  the  power  over  many,  and 
arms  his  naturally  impotent,  and  feeble  rage,  with  the 
hands  of  millions,  who  know  no  common  principle  of  ac- 
tion, but  a  blind  obedience  to  the  paflions  of  their  ruler. 

The  next  perfonage  who  figures  in  the  tragedies  of  this 
ancient  theatre  is  Simiramis :   for  we  have  no  particulars 
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of  Klinus,  but  that  he  made  immenfe  and  rapid  conquefts> 
which  doubtlefs  were  not  compafied  without  the  ufual  car- 
nage. We  fee  an  army  of  above  three  millions  employed  by 
this  martial  queen  in  a  war  againft  the  Indians.  We  fee  the 
Indians  arming  a  yet  greater ;  and  we  behold  a  war  con- 
.tinued  with  much  fury,  and  with  various  fuccefs.  This 
ends  in  the  retreat  of  the  queen,  with  fcarce  a  third  of  the 
troops  enfiployed  in  the  expedition ;  an  expedition,  which  at 
this  rate  muft  have  coft  two  millions  of  fouls  on  her  part ; 
and  it  is  not  imreafonable  to  judge  that  the  country  which 
was  the  feat  of  war,  muft  have  been  an  equal  fufferer.  But 
I  am  content  to  detratft  from  this,  and  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Indians  loft  only  half  fo  much,  and  then  the  account  ftands 
-thus :  In  this  war  alone,  (for  Semiramis  had  other  wars)  in 
this  iingle  reign,  and  in  this  one  fpot  of  the  globe,  did  three 
.millions  of  fouls  expire,  with  all  the  horrid  and  ftiocking 
circumftances  which  attedd  all  wars,  and  in  a  jquarrel,  in 
which  none  of  the  fufferers  could  have  the  leaft  rational 
concern. 

The  Babylonian,  Aftyrian,  Median,  and  Perfian  monarchies 
muft  have  poured  out  feas  of  blood  in  their  formation,  and 
in  their  deftru6tion.  The  armies  and  fleets  of  Xerxes,  their 
numbers,  the  glorious  ftand  made  againft  them,  and  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  are  known  to 
every  body.  In  this  expedition,  draining  half  Afia.of  its  in- 
habitants, he  led  an  army  of  about  two  millions  to  be 
flaughtered,  and  wafted,  by  a  thoufand  fatal  accidents,  in 
the  fame  place  where  his  predeceflbrs  had  before  by  a  fimi- 
lar  madnefs  confumed  the  flower  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  and 
wafted  the  force  of  fo  extenfive  an  empire.  It  is  a  cheap 
calculation  to  fay,  that  the  Perfian  empire  in  its  wars,  againft 
the  Greeks,  and  Scythians,  threw  away  at  leaft  four  millipns  of 
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its  fubjefts,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  other  wars,  aild  the  loiTes 
fuftained  iti  them.  Thefe  were  their  lofles  abroad ;  but  the 
war  was  brought  home  to  them,  firft  by  Agefilaus>  and  af- 
terwards, by  Alexander.  I  have  not,  in  this  retreat,  the 
books  neceflary  to  make  very  exa«5t  calculations ;  nor  is  it 
neceflary  to  give  more  than  hints  to  one  of  your  Lordftiip's 
erudition.  You  will  recollc«ft  his  uninterrupted  feries  of 
fuGcefs.  You  will  run  over  his  battles.  You  will  call  to  mind 
the  carnage  which  was  made.  Yon  will  give  a  glance  of  the 
whole,  and  you  will  agree  with  me ;  that  to  form  this  hero 
no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  thoufand  lives  muft  have  been 
facrificed ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  fallen  himfelf  a  facrifice  to 
his  vices,  than  a  thoufand  breaches  were  made  for  ruin  to 
enter,  and  give  the  laft  hand  to  this  fcene  of  mifery  and  de- 
ftruAion.  His  kingdom  was  rent  and  divided ;  which  ferved 
to  employ  the  more  diftin<ft  parts  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
atid  bury  the  whole  in  blood  and  ilaughter.  The  kings  of 
Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Macedon, 
without  intermiflion  worried  each  other  for  above  two  hun- 
dred years ;  until  at  laft  a  ih-ong  power  aridng  in  the  weft, 
ru(hed  iti  upon  them  and  lileHced  their  tumults,  by  involv- 
ing all  the  contending  parties  in  the  fame  deftru£tion.  It 
is  little  to  fay,  that  the  contentions  between  the  fuccefibrs  of 
Alexander  depopulated  that  part  of  the  world  of  at  leaft  two 
millions. 

The  ftruggle  between  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
before  that,  the  difputes  of  the  Greek  commonwealths 
among  themfelves,  for  an  unprofitable  fuperiority,  form  one 
of  the  bloodieft  fcenes  in  hiftory.  One  is  aftoniflied  hoW 
fuch  a  fmall  fpot  could  fumiih  men  fufficient  to  facrifice  to 
the  pitiful  ambition  of  pofleffing  five  or  fix  thoufand  more 
acres,  or  two  or  three  more  villages :  yet  to  fee  the  acri- 
mony and  bittemefs  with  which  this  was  difputed  between 
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the  Athenians  and  jUacjedemomans ;  w^9t  armies  jcut  off; 
what  fleet?  funjc,  and  burot;  what  a  number  of  x;itie> 
ikcked,  as4  their  inh,a]l^tant9  flaught^red,  ancji  x^apdved; 
one  would  be  ioduqed  to  bejieve  the  decifion  qf  the  fate  of 
mankind  at  leaft*  depended  Mpo^  it !  But  the£e  difputes  ended 
as  all  fuch  ever  have  done>  and  ever  will  do ;  in  a  real  ^weak-^ 
ne£s  of  all  parties ;  a  momentary  fhadow,  and  dream  of 
power  in  fome  one ;  and  the  jTubjejftion  of  al]  to  the  yote  of  a 
ftranger,  who  knows  how  to  profiit  of  tjj^ir  divifions.  Thi^ 
at  leaft  was  the  cafe  of  the  Greeks;  and  fure,  froip  the  earlieft 
accounts  of  ihem,  to  their  abi^orption  into  the  Homan  em- 
pire, we  cannot  judge  that  their  inteftine  diyi^ons,  and 
their  foreign  w^rs,  confumod  Jefs.than  three  jp^iilUons  of 
their  inhabitants. 

What  an  Aceldama,  what  a  6eld  of  blood  Sicily  has  beep 
in  antient  tknes*  whilft  ithe  mpde  of  its  gov^nment  was  coa- 
troverted  between  .th.e  republicafii  a^d  tyraiHu,cal  parties,  and 
the  poi&fQon  ilniggled  for  by  jthe  n^itivies,  the  Greeks,  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Eomans,  your  iLoi^dfliip  will  eaiily  re- 
colle£t.  You  will  semember  the  total  de^ru(!%ion  of  fuch 
bodies  as  an  army  of  300,000  men^  You  will  find  every 
page  of  its  hifbory  dyed  in  iblood,  and  blotted  and  confound- 
ed by  tumults,  rebellions,  maiCacres^  afia^nationsy  pro- 
fcriptions,  and  a  feries  of  horror  beyond  the  biftories  perhaps 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world :  though  the  hiitories  of  all 
nations  are  made  up  of  iimilar  matter.  I  cmce  more  excufe 
myfelf  in  point  of  exadbiefs  for  want  of  books.  But  I  ^all 
eftimate  the  {laughters  in  this  ifland  but  at  two  miUions ; 
which  your  Lordihip  will  find  much  fhprt  of  the  reality. 

Let  us  pafe  by  the  wars,  and  the  coftfequences  of  them, 
which  wafted  Grecia-Magna,  before  the  Rqman  power  pre* 
vailed  inthat  p^rt  of  Italy.    They  are  perh^s  exaggerated  ; 
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therefore  I  fhall  only  rate  them  at  one  million.     Let  us 
haften  to  open  that  great  fcene  which  eftablifties  the  Roman 
empire,    and  forms  the  grand  cataftrophe  of  the  antient 
drama.    This  empire,  whilft  in  its  infancy,  began  by  an 
efFufion  of  human  blood  fcarcely  credible.    The  neighbour- 
ing little  ftates  teemed  for  new  deftru6tion :  the  Sabines,  the 
Samnites,  the  j$lqui,  the  Volfci,  the  Hetrurians,  were  broken 
by  a  feries  of  flaughters  which  had  no  interruption,  for  fome 
hundreds  of  years;  flaughters  which  upon  all  fides  confumed 
more  than  two  millions  of  the  wretched  people.    The  Gauls 
rufliing  into  Italy  about  this  time,  added  the  total  deftrudtion 
o  ftheir  own  armies  to  thofe  of  the  antient  inhabitants.     In 
fliort,  it  were  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  a  more  horrid  and 
bloody  picture,  if  that  which  the  Punic  wars  that  enfued 
foon  after  did  not  prefent  one,  that  far  exceeds  it.    Here  we 
find  that  climax  of  devaftation,  and  ruin,  which  feemed  to 
Ihake  the  whole  earth.    The  extent  of  this  war  which  vexed 
fo  many  nations,  and  both  elements,  and  the  havock  of  the 
human  fpecies  caufed  in   both,   really  aftoniflies  beyond 
expreilion,  when  it  is  nakedly  conlidered,  and  thofe  mat- 
ters which  are  apt  to  divert  our  attention  from  it,  the  cha- 
radlers,  adtions,  and  defigns  of  the  perfons  concerned,^  are 
not  taken  into  the  account.      Thefe  wars,  I  mean  thofe 
called  the  Punic  wars,  could  not  have  ftood  the  human  race 
in  lefs  than  three  millions  of  the  fpecies.    And  yet  this 
forms  but  a  part  only,  and  a  very  fmall  part,  of  the  havock 
caufed  by  the  Roman  ambition.    The  war  with  Mithridates 
was  very  little  lefs  bk)ody;  that  prince  cut  off  at  one  ftroke 
150,000  Romans  by  a  maflacre.    In  that  war  Sylla  deftrQye<i 
300,000  men  at  Chcronea.     He  defeated  Mithridates'  army 
under  Dorilaus,  and  flew  300,000.    This  great  and  unfortu- 
nate prince  loft  another  300,000  before  Cyzicum*.   In  the 
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courfe  of  the  war  he  had  innumerable  other  lofles;  and 
having  many  intervals  of  fuccefs,  he  revenged  them  fe* 
verely*  He  was  at  laft  totally  overthrown ;  and  he  crulhed 
to  pieces  the  king  of  Armenia  his  ally  by  the  greatnefs  of 
his  ruin.  All  who  had  connexions  with  him  Ihared  the 
fame  fate.  The  mercilefs  genius  of  Sylla  had  its  full  fcope; 
and  the  ftrects  of  Athens  were  not  the  only  ones  which  ran 
with  blood.  At  this  period,  the  fword,  glutted  with  foreign 
flaughter,  turned  its  edge  upon  the  bowels  of  the  Roman 
republick  itfelf ;  and  prefented  a  fcene  of  cruelties  and 
treafbns  enough  almoft  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  the 
external  devaftations.  I  intended,  my  Lord,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  in  a  fort  of  method  in  eftimating  the  numbers  of 
mankind  cut  off  in  thefe  wars  which  we  have  on  records 
But  I  am  obliged  to  alter  my  defign.  Such  a  tragical  uni- 
formity of  havock  and  murder  would  difguft  your  Lordihip 
as  much  as  it  would  me ;  and  I  confefs  I  already  feel  my 
eyes  ake  by  keeping  them  fo  long  intent  on  fo  bloody  a 
profpeift.  I  (hall  obferve  little  on  the  Servile,  the  Social,  the 
Gallic,  and  Spanifh  wars;  nor  upon  thofe  with  Jugurtha,  nor 
Antiochus,  nor  many  others  equally  important,  and  carried 
on  with  equal  fury.  The  butcheries  of  Julius  Caefar  alone,, 
are  calculated  by  fomebody  elfe ;  the  numbers  he  has  been 
a  means  of  deftroying  have  been  reckoned  at  i,iZOO,ooo.  But 
to  give  your  Lordihip  an  idea  that  may  ferve  as  a  ftandard,, 
by  which  to  meafure,  in  fome  degree,  the  others ;  you  will 
turn  your  eyes  on  Judea;  a  very  inconfiderable  fpot  of  the 
earth  in  itfelf,  though  ennobled  by  the  Angular  events 
which  had  their  .rife  in  that  country^ 

This  fpot  happened,  it  matters  not  here  by  what  means, 

to  become  at  feveral  times  extremely  populous,  and  to  fup- 

ply  men  for  flaughters  fcarcely  credible,  if  other  well-known 

aiii  wellrattefted  ones  had:  not  giv6n  them  a  colour.     The 
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firft  fettling  of  the  Jews  here,  was  attended  by  ^n  HixnoA 
entire  extirpation  of  all  the  former  inhabitants.  Their  own 
civil  wars,  and  thofe  with  their  petty  neighbours,  conftUB^ 
vaft  multitudes  almoft  every  year  for  fcveral  centuries  j  and 
the  irruptions  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Aflyria  maide  iaa- 
noenfe  ravages.  Yet  we  have  their  biftory  but  partially,  in 
an  indiftinil  confufed  manner ;  fo  that  .1  ihall  only  throw 
the  ftrong  point  of  light  upon  that  part  which  c»ijicides 
with  Roman  hiftory,  and  of  that  part  only  on  ithe  pwmt  of 
time  when  they  received  the  great  and  final  ftroke  which 
made  them  no  more  a  nation;  a  fbx)ke  which  is  allowed  to 
have  cut  off  little  lefs  than  two  millionjs  of  that  people.  I 
iay  nothing  of  the  loppings  made  &com  that  ft®ck  whilft  it 
itood;  nor  from  the  fuckers  that  grew  out  of  the  old  root 
ever  fince.  But  if  in  this  inconiiderable  part  of  the  globe, 
fuch  a  carnage  has  been  made  in  two  -or  tluee  ihjort  rei^s^^ 
and  diat  this  great  carnage,  great  as  it  is»  naakes  but  a  minute 
part  of  what  the  hiftories  of  that  people  inform  us  tkey 
fuffered;  what  Ihall  we  judge  of  countries  more  extended, 
and  which  have  waged  wars  by  far  more  coniiderable? 

Inffcances  of  this  fort  compofe  the  uniform  of  hiftory.    But 

tiiere  kave  been  peiiods  when  no  Jefs  than  univorfal  deftruc^ 

tion  tofhe  race  of  mankind  feems  to  have  -been  threatened. 

When  the  Godis,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Hims  poured  OjDto 

Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  .and  Africa,  carrying  deftruc* 

tion  before  them  as  they  advanced,  and  leaving   horrid 

defarts  every  where  behind  them.    Vaftum  idnque  Jlentiutfh 

Jecreti  voiles  \  fumantia  procul  ieSa%  nefno  exphratoribus 

obvlusy  is  what  Tacitus  calls  facies  vidtoria.    It  is  always  fo ; 

but  was  here  emphatically  fo.    From  tjne  nortih  proceeded 

the  fwarms  -of  Goths,  Vandals,  Hxms,  Oftrogoidis,  wh.o  ran 

towards  the  fouth  into  Africa  itielf,  whidi  fufiered  as  all  to 

the  north  had  done.    About  this  time)  another  torrent  of 

6  barbarians. 
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barbarians^  animated  by  the  fame  fury,  and  encouraged  by 
the  fame  fuccefs,  f)oured  out  of  the  foutb,  and  ravaged  aU 
to  the  north*eaft  and  weft,  to  the  remoteft  part8  of  Perfia  on 
one  hand,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  or  further  on  the 
other;  deftroying  all  the  proud  and  curious  monuments  of 
human  art,  that  not  even  the  memory  might  feem  to  furvive 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  What  has  been  done  iince^ 
and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  whilft  the  fame  induce- 
ments to  war  continue,  I  fhall  not  dwell  upon.  I  ihall  only 
in  one  word  mention  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  ava- 
rice, in  the  conqueft  of  Spanifli  America;  a  conqueft  on  a 
low  eftimation  eflk<5ted  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  Of  the 
ipecies.  I  fhall  draw  to  a  conduiion  of  this  part,  by  mak- 
ing a  general  calculation  of  the  whole.  I  think  I  have  ac- 
tually mentioned  above  thirty-lix  millions.  I  have  not  par- 
ticrdarized  any  more.  I  dont  pretend  to  exa(Stnefs;  there- 
fore, for  the  fake  of  a  general  view,  I  fhall  lay  together  all 
thofe  a<^ua]Iy  flain  in  battles,  or  who  have  perifhed  in  a  no 
lefs  miierable  manner  by  the  other  deibruftive  confequences 
of  war  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the 
four  parts  of  it,  at  a  thoufand  times  as  much ;  no  exag- 
gerated calculation,  allowing  for  time  and  extent.  We  hav6 
not  perhaps  fpoke  of  the  five-hundredth  part ;  I  am  fure  I 
have  not  of  what  is  a^ually  afcertained  in  hiftory;  but  how 
much  of  thefe  butcheries  are  only  exprefTed  in  generals, 
what  part  of  time  hiftory  has  never  reached,  and  what  vaft 
fpaces  of  the  habitable  globe  it  has  not  embraced,  I  need  not 
mention  to  your  Lordlhip.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  thofe  tor- 
rents of  filent  and  inglorious  blood  which  have  glutted  the 
thirfly  fands  of  Afric,  or  difcoloured  the  polar  fnow,  or  fed 
the  ravage  forefts  of  America  for  fo  many  ages  of  contintial 
war;  fhall  I,  to  juftify  my  calculations  from  the  charge  of 
extravagance,  add  to  the  account  thofe  fklrmifhes  which 
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liappen  in  all  wars,  without  being  lingly  of  fufficient  dig- 
nity in  mifchief,  to  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  but  which  by 
their  frequency  compcnfate  for  this  comparative  innocence; 
fhall  1  inflame  the  account  by  thofe  general  maflacres  which 
have  devoured  whole  cities  and  nations;  thofe  wafting  pefti- 
lences,  thofe  confuming  famines,  and  all  thofe  furies  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  war?  I  have  no  need  to  exaggerate; 
and  I  have  purpofely  avoided  a  parade  of  eloquence  on  this 
occafion.  I  fliould  defpife  it  upon  any  occaiion ;  elfe  in  men- 
tioning thefe  flaughters,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  whole 
might  be  heightened,  by  an  afFedling  defcription  of  the 
horrors  that  attend  the  wafting  of  kingdoms,  and  lacking 
of  cities.  But  I  do  not  write  to  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which 
only  governs  the  vulgar,  their  paflions.  I  go  upon  a  naked 
and  moderate  calculation,  juft  enough,  without  a  pedanti- 
cal  exadtnefs,  to  give  your  Lordftiip  fome  feeling  of  the 
efFedls  of  political  fociety.  I  charge  the  whole  of  thefe  effects 
on  political  fociety.  I  avow  the  charge,  and  I  ftiall  prefently 
make  it  good  to  your  Lordftiip's  fatisfadtion.  The  numbers 
I  particularized  are  about  thirty-fix  millions.  Befides  thofe 
killed  in  battles  I  have  fomething,  not  half  what  the  matter 
would  have  juftified,  but  fomething  I  have  faid,  concerning 
the  confequences  of  war  even  more  dreadful  than  that 
monftrous  carnage  itfelf  which  ftiocks  our  humanity,  and 
almoft  ftaggers  our  belief.  So  that  allowing  me  in  my  ex- 
uberance one  way,  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other,  you 
will  find  me  not  unreafonable.  I  think  the  numbers  of  men 
now  upon  earth  are  computed. at  500  millions  at  the  moft. 
Here  the  flaughter  of  mankind,  on  what  you  will  call  a 
fmall  calculation,  amounts  to  upwards  of  feventy  times  the 
number  of  fouls  this  day  on  the  globe.  A  point  which  may 
furnifti  matter  of  refledtion  to  one  lefs  inclined  to  draw  con- 
fequences than  your  Lordftiip. 

I  now 
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I  now  come  to  Ihew,  that  political  fociety  is  juftly  charge- 
able with  much  the  greateft  part  of  this  deftru<aion  of  the 
fpedes.    To  give  the  faireft  play  to  every  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtinefs,  and  fiercenefs 
in  human  nature)  which  will  caufe  innumerably   broils, 
place  raen.  in  what  fituation  you  pleafe;  but  oxvning  this,  I 
ftiU  infift  in  charging  it  to  political  regulations,  that  thefe 
broils  are  fo  frequent,-  fo  cSruel,  and  attended  with  confe- 
quences  fo  deplorable.    In  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  had  been 
impoffible  to  find  a  number  of  men,  fufficient  for  fuch 
fiaughters,  agreed  in  the  fame  bloody  purpofe;  or  allowing 
that  they  might  have  com<e  to  fnch  an  agreement,  (an  im- 
pofiible  fuppofition)  yet  the  means  that  fimple  nature  has 
fupplied  them  with,  are  by  no  me^ns  adequate  to  fuch  an 
end ;  many  fcratches,  many  bruifes  undoubtedly  would  be 
received  upon  all  hands;  but  only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths. 
Society,  and  politicks,  which  have  given  us  thefe  deftrudtive 
views,  have  given  us  alfo  the  means  of  fatisfying  them. 
From  the  earlieft  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  inven- 
tion of  men  has  been  iharpening  and  improving  the  myf- 
tery  of  murder,  from  the  firft  rude  efTays  of  clubs  and  ftones, 
to  the  prefent  perfe<Stion  of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  bom- 
barding, mining,  and  all  thefe  fpecies  of  artificial,  learned, 
and  refined  cruelty,  in  which  we  are  now  fo  expert,  and 
which  make  a  principal  part  of  what  politicians  have  taught 
us  to  believe  is  our  principal  glory. 

How  far  mere  nature  would  have  carried  us,  we  may 
judge  by  the  example  of  thofe  animals,  who  ftill  follow  her 
laws,  and  even  of  thofe  to  whom  fhe  has  given  difpofitions 
more  fierce,  and  arms  more  terrible  than  ever  ftie  intended 
we  ihould  ufe.  It  is  an  inconteftible  truth,  that  there  is 
more  havock  made  in  one  year  by  men,  of  men,  than  has 
been  made  by  all  the  lions,  tygers,  panthers,  ounces,  leo- 
Vot.  I.  E  pards, 
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pardS)  hyenas,  rhinocerofes,  elephants,  bears,  and  wolves, 
upon  their  feveral  fpecies,  lince  the  beginning  of  the  World; 
though  thefe  agree  ill  enough  with  each  other,  and  have  a 
mvKh  greater  proportion  of  rage  and  fury  in  their  compo- 
iition  than  we  have.  But  with  refpe£t  to  you,  ye  legifla- 
tors,  ye  civilizes  of  mankind!  ye  QrpheniJbs,  Mofefes^  Mi- 
nofes,  Solons,  Thefeufes,  Lycurgufes,  NumasJ  with  refpeft 
to  you  be  it  fpoken,  your  regulations  have  done  more  mif- 
chief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the  rage  of  the  fierceft  animals 
in  their  greateft  terrors,  or  furies^  has  ever  done,  or  ever 
could  do  I 

Thefe  evils  are  not  accidentai.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  confider  the  nature  of  fociety,  will  find  they  refuk 
dire<Slly  from  its  conftitution.  For  as  fubordinatiofi^  or  in 
other  words,  the  reciprocation  of  tyranny,  and  flavery,  is 
requifite  to  fupport  thefe  focieties,  the  inteiieft,  the  ambition, 
the  malice,  or  the  revenge,  nay  even  lh6  whim  and  caprice 
of  one  ruling  man  among  them,  is  enough  to  arm  all  the 
reft,  without  any  private  views  of  their  own,  to  the  worft 
and  blackeft  purpofes ;  and  what  is  at  once  lamentable,  and 
ridiculous,  thefe  wretches  engage  under  thofe  banners  with 
a  fury  greater  than  if  they  were  animated  by  revenge  for 
their  own  proper  wrongs. 

It  is  no  lefs  worth  obferving^  that  this  artificial  divifion 
of  mankind,  into  feparate  focieties,  is  a  perpetual  fource  in 
itfelf  of  hatred  and  diflention  among  them.  The  tiames 
which  diftinguifh  them  are  enough  to  blow  up  hatiied, 
and  rage.  Examine  hiftory;  confult  prefent  experience; 
and  you  will  find,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  quarrols 
between  feveral  nations,  had  fcarce  any  other  occafion,  than 
that  thefe  nations  were  different  combinations  of  people^ 
and  called  by  different  names; — to  an  Englilhman,  the  name 
of  a  Frenchman^  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian^  much  more  a 
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Turk,  or  a  Tartar,  raife  of  conrfe  ideas  of  hatred,  an4  con- 
tempt* If  you  would  infpire  this  compatriot  of  ours  with 
pity  or  regard,  for  one  of  thefe;  would  you  not  hide  that 
diftincStion?  You  would  not  pray  him  to  corapaflionate  the 
poor  Frenchman,  or  the  unhappy  German.  Far  from  it; 
you  would  fpeak  of  him  as  a  foreigner^  an  accident  to  which 
all  are  liable.  You  would  reprefent  him  as  a  man ;  one  par- 
taking with  us  of  the  fajne  common  nature,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  law.  There  is  fomething  fo  averfe  from  our  nature  in 
thefe  artificial  political  diftindtions,  that  we  need  no  other 
trumpet  to  kindle  us  to  war,  and  deftniiStion.  But  there  is 
fomething  fo  benign  and  healing  in  the  general  voice  of 
humanity,  that  maugre  all  our  regulations  to  prevent  it,  the 
fimple  name  of  man  applied  properly,  never  fails  to  work 
a  falutary  efFeca. 

This  natural  unpremeditated  effedt  of  policy  on  the  un- 
poflefled  paiHons-  of  mankind,  appears  on  other  occafions. 
The  very  name  of  a  politician,  a  ftatefman,  is  fure  to  caufe 
terror  and  hatred;  it  has  always  connected  with  it  the 
ideas  of  treachery,  cruelty,  fraud  and  tyranny;  and  thofe 
writers  who  have  faithfully  unveiled  the  myfteries  of  ftate* 
fireemafonry,  have  ever  been  held  in  general  deteftation,  for 
even  knowing  fo  perfe<5lly  a  theory  fo  deteftable.  The  cafe 
of  Machiavel  feems  at  firft  fight  fomething  hard  in  that 
refpeiSt.  He  is  obliged  to  bdar  the  iniquities  of  thofe  whofe 
maxims  and  rules  of  government  he  publiihed.  His  fpecu- 
lation  is  more  abhorred  than  their  practice. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  arguments  againft .  artificial 
fociety -th^n  this  i  am  going  to  mention,  methinks  it  ought 
to  fall  by  thifi  one  only,  All  writers,  on  the  fcience  of  po- 
licy are  agreed,  and  they  agree  with  experience,  that  all 
governments  muft  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  juftice 
to  fupport  themfelves5  that  truth  muft  give  wp^y  to  diifi- 
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mulation;  horiefty  to  convenience;  and  humanity  itfelf  to 
the  reigning  intereft.  The  whole  of  this  myftery  af  ini- 
quity is  called  the  reafon  of  ftate.  It  is  a  reafon,  which  I 
own  I  cannot  penetrate.  What  fort  of  a  protection  is  this 
of  the  general  right,  that  is  maintained  by  infringing  the 
rights  of  particulars  ?  What  fort  of  juftice  is  this,  which  is 
inforced  by  breaches  of  its  own  laws?  Thefe  paradoxes  I 
leave  to  be  folved  by  the  able  heads  of  legiflators  and  poli- 
ticians. For  my  part,  I  fay  what  a  plain  man  would  fay  on 
fuch  an  occafion.  I  can  never  believe,  that  any  inftitution 
agreeable  to  nature,  and  proper  for  mankind,  could  find  it 
neceflary,  or  even  expedient  in  any  cafe  whatfoever  to  do, 
what  the  beft  and  worthieft  inftindls  of  mankind  warn  us  to 
avoid.  But  no  wonder,  that  what  is  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
the  ftate  of  nature,  ftiould  preferve  itfelf  by  trampling  upon 
the  law  of  nature. 

To  prove,  that  tbefe  fort  of  policed  focieties  are  a  viola- 
tion offered  to  nature,  and  a  conftraint  upon  the  huiliail 
mind,  it  needs  only  to  look  upon  the  fanguinary  meafures, 
and  inftruments  of  violence  which  are  every  where  ufed  to 
fupport  them.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  dungeons, 
whips,  chains,  racks,  gibbets,  with  which  every  fociety  is 
abundantly -ftored,  by  which  hundreds  of  vidlims  are  an- 
nually offered  up  to  fupport  a  dozen  or  two  in  pride  and 
madnefs,  and  millions  in  an  abjedt  fervitude,  and  dejpen- 
dence.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  looked  with  a  reverential 
awe  on  thefe  myfteries  of  policy;  but  age,  experience,  and 
philofophy  have  rent  the  veil;  and  I  view  this/anffum  fanc^ 
t^ruTHy  at  leail,  without  any  enthufiaftick  admiration.  1 
acknowledge  indeed,  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  proceeding  in 
fuch  inftitutions ;  but  I  muft  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
inftitutions  where  fuch  proceedings  are  neceffary. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  in  no  part  of  the  globe  natural 
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liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  be  found  pure,  and  free 
from  the  mixture  of  political  adulterations.  Yet  we  have 
implanted  in  us  by  Providence  ideas,  axioms,  rules,  of  what 
is  pious,  juft,  fair,  honeft,  which  no  political  craft,  nor 
learned  fophiftry,  can  entirely  expel  from  our  breafts.  By 
thefe  we  judge,  and  we  cannot  otherwife  judge  of  the 
feveral  artificial  modes  of  religion  and  fociety,  and  de- 
termine of  them  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede  from  this 
flandard. 

The  limpleft  form  of  government  is  defpotifnty  where  alt 
the  inferior  orbs  of  power  are  moved  merely  by  the  will  of 
the  Supreme,  and  all  that  are  fubje<5ted  to  them,  directed  in 
the  fame  manner,  merely  by  the  occafional  will  of  the  magi- 
ftrate.  This  form,  as  it  is  the  moft  iimple,  fb  it  is  infinitely 
the  moft  general.  Scarce  any  part  of  the  world  is  exempted 
from  its  power.  And  in  thofe  few  places  where  men  enjoy 
yrhat  they  call  liberty,  it  is  continually  in  a  tottering  fitua-' 
tion,  and  makes  greater  and  greater  flrides  to  that  gulph  of 
defpotifm  which  at  laft  fwallows  up  every  fpec^  of  govern- 
ment. This  manner  of  ruling  being  dire^ed  merely  by  the 
will  of  the  weakeit,  and  generally  the  worfl  man  in  the  fociety, 
becomes  the  mofi:  foolifh  and  capricious  thing,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  the  moft  terrible  and  deftruftive  that  weU  can 
be  conceived.  In  a  defpotifm  the  principal  perfon  finds,  that 
let  the  want,  raifery,  and  indigence  of  his  fubjedls,  be  what 
they  will,  he  can  yet  poflefs  abundantly  of  every  thing  to 
gratify  his  moft  infatiable  wifhes.  He  does  more.  He  finds 
that  thefe  gratifications  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  Avretch- 
ednefs  and  flavcry  of  his  fubjedts.  Thus  encouraged  both 
by  pafiion  and  intereft  to  trample  on  the  publick  welfare, 
and  by  his  ftation  placed  above  both  ihame  and  fear,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  moft  horrid  and  fhocking  outrages  upon  man- 
kind. Their  perfons  become  vidtims  of  his  fufpicions« 
The  flighteft  difpkafure  is  death;  and  a  difagreeable  afpedt 
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is  often  as  great  a  crime  as  high  treafon.  In  the  court  of. 
Nero,  a  perfon  of  learning,  of  unqueftioned  merits  and  of 
unfufpedled  loyalty,  was  put  to  death  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  he  had  a  pedantick  countenance  which  difpleafed 
the  emperor.  This  very  monfter  of  mankind  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  be  a  perfon  of  virtue.  Many 
of  the  greateft  tyrants  on  the  records  of  hiftory  have  begun 
their  reigns  in  the  faireft  manner.  But  the  truth  is,  thia 
unnatural  power  corrupts  both  the  heart  and  the.  under- 
ftanding.  And  to  prevent  the  leaft  hope  of  amendment,  a 
king  is  ever  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  infamous  flatterers, 
who  find  their  account  in  keeping  him  from  the  leaft  light 
of  reafon,  till  all  ideas  of  redlitude  and  juftice  are  utterly 
erafed  from  his  mind.  When  Alexander  had  in  his  fury 
inhumanly  butchered  one  of  his  beft  friends^  and  braveft 
captains ;  on  the  return  of  reafon  he  began  to  conceive  an 
horror  fuitable  to  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  murder.  In  this  June* 
ture,  his  council  came  to  his  aflxftance.  But  what  did.  his 
council  ?  They  found  him  out  a  philofopher  who  gave  him 
comfort.  And  in  what  manner  did  this  philofopher  com- 
fort him  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  man,  and  heal  his  confcience, 
flagrant  with  the  fmart  of  fuch  a  crime  ?  You  have  the 
matter  at  length  in  Plutarch.  He  told  him;  "  that  let  a 
<*  foverei^  do  what  be  willy  all  his  a^ims  are  jujl  and 
^*  lawful^  becaufe  they  are  bis^  The  palaces  of  all  princes 
aboimd  with  fuch  courtly  philofophers.  The  confequence 
was  fuch  as  might  be  expected.  He  grew  every  day  a  mon* 
fter  more  abandoned  to  unnatural  luft,  to  debauchery,  to 
drunkennefs,  and  to  murder.  And  yet  this  was  originally  a 
great  man,  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
virtue.  But  unbounded  power  proceeds  ftep  by  ftep,  until 
it  has  eradicated  every  laudable  principle.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  there  is  no  prince  fo  bad,  whofe  favourites  and 
minifters  are  not  worfe.    There  is  hardly  any  prince  without 
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a  favourite,  by  whom  he  is  governed  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner 
as  he  governs  the  wretches  fnbjedled  to  him.     Here  the  ty- 
ranny is  doubled.    There  are  two  courts,  and  two  interefts ; 
both  very  different  from  the  interefts  of  the  people.    The 
favourite  knows  that  the  regard  of  a  tyrant  is  as  unconftant 
and  capricious  as  that  of  a  woman ;  and  concluding  his  time 
to  be  (hort,  he  makes  hafte  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his 
iniquity,  in  rapine,  in  luxury,  and  in  revenge.   Every  avenue 
to  the  throne  is  fhut  up.    He  oppreffes,  and  ruins  the  peo- 
ple, whilft  he  perfuades  the  prince,  that  thofe  murmurs 
raifed  by  his  own  oppreflion  are  the  effedts  of  difaffedtion  to 
the  prince's  government.    Then  is  the  natural  violence  of 
defpotifm  inflamed,  and  aggravated  by  hatred  and  revenge. 
To  deferve  well  of  the  ftate  is  a  crime  againft  the  prince* 
To  be  popular,  and  to  be  a  traitor,  are  confidered  as  fynony- 
mous  terms.    Even  virtue  is  dangerous,  as  an  afpiring  qua- 
lity, that  claims  an  efteem  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of 
the   ountenance  of  the  court.     What  has  been  faid  of  the 
chief,  is  true  of  the  inferior  officers  of  this  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment ;  each  in  his  province  exercifing  the  fame  tyranny, 
and  grinding  the  people  by  an  oppreffion,  the  more  feverely 
felt,  as  it  is  near  them,  and  exercifed  by  bafe  and  fubordi- 
nate  perfons.    For  the  grofs  of  the  people ;  they  are  confi- 
dered as  a  mere  herd  of  cattle ;  and  really  in  a  little  time 
become  no  better ;  all  principle  of  honeft  pride,  all  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  their  nature,  is  loft  in  their  flavery.   The  day, 
fays  Homer,  which  makes  a  man  a  flave,  takes  away  half 
his  worth ;   and  in  fadt,  he  lofes  every  impulfe  to  adlion, 
but  that  low  and  bafe  one  of  fear. — In  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment human  nature  is  not  only  abufed,  and  infulted,   but 
it  is  a6tually  degraded  and  funk  into  a  fpecies  of  brutality. 
The  confideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  fay,  with  great 
juftice,  tiiat  a  government  of  this  kind  was  worfe  than  anar- 
chy ;  indeed  it  is  fo  abhorred,  and  detefted  by  all  who  live 
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under  forms  that  have  a  milder  appearance,  that  there  is 
fcarce  a  rational  man  in  Europe,  that  would  not  prefer  death 
to  Afiatick  defpotifin.  Here  then  we  have  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  great  philofopher,  that  an  irregular  ftate  of  nature 
is  preferable  to  fuch  a  government ;  we  have  the  confent  of 
all  fenfible  and  generous  men,  who  carry  it  yet  further,  and 
avow  that  death  itfelf  is  preferable ;  and  yet  this  fpecies  of 
government,  fo  juftiy  condemned,  and  fo  generally  deteiled, 
is  what  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  mankind  groan  under, 
and  have  groaned  under  from  the  beginning.  So  that  by 
fure  and  uncontefted  principles,  the  greateft  part  of  the  go- 
vernments on  earth  muft  be  concluded  tyrannies,  impof- 
tures,  violations  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  worfe 
than  the  moft  diforderly  anarchies.  How  much  other  forms 
exceed  this,  we  ftiall  conlider  immediately. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  mankind,  however  debafed,  re- 
tains ftill  the  fenfe  oi  feeling ;  the  weight  of  tyranny,  at  laft, 
becomes  infupportable ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  fo  eafy ;  in 
general,  the  only  remedy  by  which  they  attempt  to  cure 
the  tyranny,  is  to  change  the  tyrant.  This  is,  and  always 
was  the  cafe  for  the  greater  part.  In  fome  countries  how*- 
ever,  were  foimd  men  of  more  penetration ;  who  difcovered, 
<*  that  to  live  by  one  maris  will-,  was  the  caufe  of  all  merCs 
"  mifery^  They  therefore  changed  their  former  method, 
and  aflembling  the  men  in  their  feveral  focieties,  the  moft  re- 
fpe<ftable  for  their  underftanding  and  fortunes,  they  confided 
to  them  the  charge  of  the  public  welfare.  This  originally 
formed  what  is  called  an  arijiocracy.  They  hoped,  it  would 
be  impoflible  that  fuch  a  number  could  ever  join  in  any  de- 
fign  againft  the  general  good ;  and  they  promifed  themfelves 
a  great  deal  of  fecurity  and  happinefs,  from  the  united  coun- 
fels  of  fo  many  able  and  experienced  perfons.  But  it  is  now 
found  by  abundant  experience,  that  an  arijlocraty,  and  a  de- 
fpotifm,  dijffer  but  in  name ;  and  that  a  people,  who  are  in 
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•general  excluded  from  any  Ihare  of  the  legiflative,  are  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  much  flaves,  when  twenty,  inde- 
pendent of  them,  govern,  as  when  but  one  domineers.  The 
tyranny  is  even  more  felt,  as  every  individual  of  the  nobles 
has  the.haughtinefs  of  a  fultan ;  the  people  are  more  mifer- 
able,  as  they.feem  on  the  verge  of  liberty,  from  which  they 
are  for  ever  debarred  ;  this  fallacious  idea  of  liberty,  whilft 
it  prefents  a  vain  Ihadow  of  happinefs  to  the  fubjedt,  binds 
fafter  the  chains  of  his  fubje<5lion.  What  is  left  undone,  by 
the  natural  avarice  and  pride  of  thofe  who  are  raifed  above  the 
others,  is  compleated  by  their  fufpicions,  and  their  dread  of 
lofing  an  authority,  which  has  no  fupport  in  the  common 
utility  of  the  nation.  A  Genoefe,  or  a  Venetian  republick, 
is  a  concealed  defpotifm\  where  you  find  the  fame  pride 
of  the  rulers,  the  fame  bafe  fubjedtion  of  the  people,  the 
fame  bloody  maxims  of  a  fufpicious  policy.  In  one  refpedl 
the  arijiocracy  is  worfe  than  the  defpotijm.  A  body  politick, 
whilft  it  retains  its  authority,  never  changes  its  maxims  ;  a 
defpotifm^  which  is  this  day  horrible  to  a  fupreme  degree,  by 
the  caprice  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  may,  by  the  fame 
caprice  otherwife  exerted,  be  as  lovely  the  next ;  in  a  fuc- 
ceiiion,  it  is  poflible  to  meet  with  fome  good  princes.  If 
there  have  been  Tiberius's,  Caligula's,  Nero's,  there  have 
been  likewife  the  ferener  days  of  Vefpafian's,  Titus's,  Trajan's, 
and  Antonine's ;  but  a  body  politick  is  not  influenced  by 
caprice  or  whim ;  it  proceeds  in  a  regular  manner ;  its  fuc- 
ceflion  is  infenfible  ;  and  every  man  as  he  enters  it,  either 
has,  or  foon  attains  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  body.  Never 
was  it  known,  that  an  arijiocracy^  which  was  haughty  and 
tyrannical  in  one  century,  became  eafy  and  mild  in  the  next. 
In  efFedt,  the  yoke  of  this  fpecies  of  government  is  fo  galling, 
that  whenever  the  people  have  got  the  leaft  power,  they 
have  Ihaken  it  off  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  and  efta- 
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bliflied  a  popular  form.    And  when  they  have  not  ha^ 
ftrength  enough  to  fuppoft  themlelveS,  they  have  thrown 
thcmfelves  into  the  arms  of  defpotifmy  as  the  more  eligible  of 
the  two  evils.    This  latter  was  the  cafe  of  Denmark,  who 
fought  a  refuge  from  the  oppreflion  of  its  nobility,  in  the 
ftrong  hold  of  arbitrary  power.    Poland  has  at  prefent  the 
name  of  republick,  and  it  is  one  of  the  arijlocratick  form ;  but 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  little  finger  of  this  government, 
is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  arbitrary  power  in  moft  nations. 
The  pe6ple  are  not  only  politically,  but  perfonally  flaves, 
and  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity*     The  republick  of 
Venice  is  fomewhat  more  moderate ;  yet  even  here,  fo  heavy 
is  the  arijlocratick  yoke,  that  the  nobles  have  been  obliged 
to  enervate  the  fpirit  6f  their  fubje<Sts  by  every  fort  of  de- 
bauchery ;  they  have  denied  them  the  liberty  of  reafon,  and 
they  have  made  them  amends,,  by  what  a  bafe  foid.  will 
think  a  more  valuable  liberty,  by  not  only  allowing,  but  en- 
couraging them  to  corrupt  themfelves  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
manner.     They  confider  their  fubjedls,  as  the  farmer  does 
the  hog  he  keeps  to  feaft  upon.    He  holds  him  faft  in  his 
ilye,  but  allows  him  to  wallow  as  much  as  he  pleafes  ih  his 
beloved  filth  and  ghittony.     So  fcandaloufly  debauched  a 
people  as  that  of  Venice,  is  to  be  met  with  no  where  elfe. 
High,  low,  men,  women,  clergy,  and  laity,  are  all  alike. 
The  ruling  nobility  are  no  lefs  afraid  of  one  another,  than 
they  are  of  the  people  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  politically  ener- 
vate their  own  body  by  the  fame  effeminate  luxury,  by 
which  they  corrupt  their  fubje<5ls.    They  are  impoveriftied 
by  every  means  which  can  be  invented  ;  and  they  are  kept 
in  a  perpetual  terror  by  the  horrors  of  a  ftate-inquifition  ; 
here  you  fee  a  people  deprived  of  all  ratrofial  freedom,  and 
tyrannized  over  by  about  two  thoufand  men ;  and  yet  this 
.J)ody  of  two  thoufand,  are  fo  fiir  from  enjoying  any  liberty 
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by  the  fubje^ion  of  the  reft,  that  they  are  in  an  infinitely 
fcverer  ftate  of  flavery  ;  they  make  themfelves  the  moft  de- 
generate, and  unhappy  of  mankind,  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  that  they  may  the  more  effe<ftually  contribute  to  the 
floifery  of  an  whole  nation.  In  ftiort,  the  regular  and  me- 
thodical proceedings  of  an  arijlocracy^  arc  more  intolerable 
th^n  the  very  exce^es  of  a  defpolifmi  and  in  general,  much 
further  from  any  remedy. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  we  have  purfued  arijlocraey  through  its 
whole  progrefs ;  we  have  feen  the  feeds^  the  growtli,  and 
the  fruit.  It  could  boaft  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  def- 
potifin^  miferaWe  as  thofe  advantages  were#  a«d  it  was  over- 
loaded with  an  exuberance  of  mifchiefs,  unknown  even  to 
dejpotifm  itfelf.  In  effe<St,  it  i«  no  more  than  a  diforderly 
tyranny.  This  form  therefore  could  be  little  approved,  even 
in  fpcculatipn,  by  thofe  who  were  capable  of  thinking,  and 
could  be  lefs  borne  in  pra<£tice  by  any  who  were  capable  of 
feeling,  however,  the  fruitful  policy  of  man  was  not  yet 
exh^ud:ed.  He  had  yet  another  farthing-candie  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  fun.  This  was  the  third  form,  known 
by  political  writers  under  tlie  name  of  democracy.  Here  the 
people  tranfaded  all  pubkck.  t^ufinefe,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  in  their  owui  perfons :  their  law«  wicne  made  by  them- 
felves, and  upon  any  failure  of  duty,  their  officers  were  ac- 
countable to  tbemfelxres,  and  to  them  only.  In  all  appear- 
ance, they  hadiecured  by  this  method  the  advantages  of  or- 
4er  and  good  gavemment,  without  paying  their  Uberty  for 
the  purchafc.  Now,  my  Lord,  we  aue  come  to  the  mafter- 
piece  of  Grecian  refinement,  and  Roman  folidity,  a  popular 
government.  The  earlieft  and  mpft  celebrated  republick  of 
this  model,  was  that  of  Athens.  It  was  conftru6ted  by  no 
Jels  an  artift,  than  the  oeifebrated  poet  and  philofopher, 
£olon.    But  no  fooner  was  this  political  veffel  launched  from 
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the  flocks,  than  it  overfet,  even  in  the  life-time  of  the 
builder,  A  tyranny  immediately  fupervened  ;  not  by  a  fo- 
reign conqueft,  not  by  accident,  but  by  the  very  nature  and 
conftitution  of  a  democracy.  An  artful  man  became  popular, 
the  people  had  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  devolved  a 
confiderable  Ihare  of  their  power  upon  their  favourite; 
and  the  only  ufe  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to  plunge  thofe 
who  gave  it  into  flavery.  Accident  reftored  their  liberty^ 
and  the  fame  good  fortune  produced  men  of  uncommon 
abilities  and  uncommon  virtues  amongft  them.  But  thefe 
abilities  were  fuffered  to  be  of  little  fervice  either  to  their 
poffeffors  or  to  the  ft  ate.  Some  of  thefe  men,  for  whofe 
fakes  alone  we  read  their  hiftory,  they  baniftied;  others 
they  imprifoned ;  and  all  they  treated  with  various  circum- 
ftances  of  the  moft  fhameful  ingratitude.  Republicks  have 
many  things  in  the  fpirit  of  abfolute  monarchy,  but  none 
more  than  this ;  a  Ihining  merit  is  ever  hated  or  fufpe(Sted  in 
a  popular  aflembly,  as  well  as  in  a  court ;  and  all  fervices 
done  the  ftate,  are  looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  the  rulers, 
whether  fultans  or  fenators.  The  qftracifm  at  Athens  wais 
built  upon  this  principle.  The  giddy  people,  whom  we 
have  now  under  confideration,  being  elated  with  fome  flafties 
of  fuccefs,  which  they  owed  to  nothing  lefs  than  any  merit 
of  their  own,  began  to  tyrannize  over  their  equals,  who  had 
aflbciated  with  them  for  their  common  defence.  With 
their  prudence  they  renounced  all  appearance  of  juftice. 
They  entered  into  wars  raihly  and  wantonly.  If  they  were 
tmfuccefsful,  inftead  of  growing  wifer  by  their  misfortune, 
they  threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  own  mifcondu6t  on  the 
minifters  who  had  advifed,and  the  generals  who  had  con- 
duced thofe  wars ;  until  by  degrees  they  had  cut  oflf  all  who 
could  ferve  them  in  their  councils  or  their  battles.  If  at  any 
time  thefe  wars  had  an  happier  iffue,  it  was  no  lefs  difficult 
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to  deal  with  them  on  account  of  their  pride  and  infolencc. 
Furious  in  their  adverfity,  tyrannical  in  their  fucccfles,  a 
commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence  before 
the  people,  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  general,  under  the  horrid 
defpotifm  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  be  ill  received  in 
proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fervices.  Agricola  is  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  this.  No  man  had  done  greater  things, 
nor  with  more  honeft  ambition.  Yet  on  his  return  to  court, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  Rome  with  all  the  fecrecy  of  a  cri- 
minal. He  went  to  the  palace,  not  like  a  vidtorious  com- 
mander who  had  merited  and  might  demand  the  greateft 
rewards,  but  like  an  offender  who  had  come  to  fupplicate 
a  pardon  for  his  crimes.  His  reception  was  anfwerable: 
^«  Brevi  ofculo^  ^  nullo  fermone  exceptusj  turbce  fervientium 
«  immijlus  eji.''  Yet  in  that  worft  feafon  of  this  worft  of 
monarchical  *  tyrannies,  modefty,  difcretion,  and  a  cooloefs 
of  temper,  formed  fome  kind  of  fecurity  even  for  the  higheft 
merit.  But  at  Athens,  the  niceft  and  beft  ftudied  behaviour 
was  not  a  fufficient  guard  for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Some 
of  their  braveft  commanders  were  obliged  to  fly  their  coun- 
try, fbme  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  its  enemies,  rather  than 
abide  a  popular  determination  on  their  condudl,  left,  as  one 
of  them  faid,  their  giddinefs  might  make  the  people  con- 
demn where  they  meant  to  acquit;  to  throw  in  a  black  bean, 
even  when  they  intended  a  white  one. 

The  Athenians  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs  to  the  moft 
enormous  exceffes.  The  people  under  no  reftraint  foon 
grew  diflblute,  luxurious,  and  idle.  They  renounced  all 
labour,  and  began  to  fubfift  themfelves  from  the  publick 

*  Sciant  quibus  moris  illidta  mirari,  poilc  edam  fub  malis  principibus  magnos  viros,  &c. 
See  42  to  the  end  of  it. 
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revenues.  They  loft  all  concern  for  their  common  honour 
or  fafety,  and  could  bear  no  advice  that  tended  to  reforii> 
them.  At  this  time  truth  became  offeniive  to  thofe  lords 
the  people,  and  moft  highly  dangerous  to  the  fpeaker.  The 
orators  no  longer  afcended  the  rojlrum^  but  to  corrupt  them 
further  with  the  moft  fulfome  adulation.  Thefe  orators 
were  all  bribed  by  foreign  princes  on  the  one  lide  or  the 
other.  And  befides  its  own  parties,  in  this  city  there  were 
parties,  and  avowed  ones  too,  for  the  Periians,  Spartans 
and  Macedonians,  fupported  each  of  th^m  by  one  or  more 
demagogues  penfioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  fqrvice. 
The  people,  forgetful  of  all  virtue  and  publick  fpirit,  and 
intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  their  orators  (thefe  cour- 
tiers of  republicks,  and  endowed  with  the  diftinguiftiing 
charadterifticks  of  all  other  courtiers)  this  people,  I  fay,  at 
laft  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  nciadnefs,  that  they  coolly  and  de- 
liberately, by  an  exjMrefs  law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man 
to  propofe  an  application  of  the  immenfe  fums  fquandered 
in  publick  fhows,  even  to  the  moft  neceffary  purpofes  of  the 
ftate.  When  you  fee  the  people  of  this  republick  banifli- 
ing^  or  murdering  their  beft  and  ableft  citizens,  diffipating 
the  publick  treafure  with  the  moft  fenf^lefe  extravagance, 
and  fpending  their  whole  time,  as  fpe<5tators  or  aiftor^,  in 
playing,  fidling,  dancing  and  finging,  does  it  not,  my 
Lord,  flrike  your  imagination  with  the  image  of  a  fort  of 
a  complex  Nero?  And  does  it  not  ftrike  you  with  the 
greater  horror,  when  you  obferve,  not  one  man  only,  but  a 
whole  city,  grown  drunk  with  pride  and  power,  running 
with  a  r^ge  of  folly  into  the  fame  mean  and  fenfelefs  de- 
bavichery  and  extravagance?  But  it  this  people reiembled 
Nero  in  their  extravagance,  much  more  did  they  refemble 
and  even  exceed  him  in  cruelty  and  injuftice.  In  the  time 
of  Pericles,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  times  in  the  hiftory 
+  of 
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erf' that  commonwealth,  a  King  of  Egypt  fent  them  a  dona- 
ti6n  of  cx)rn.  This  they  were  mean  enough  to  accept.  And 
had  the  Egyptian  prince  intended  the  ruin  of  this  city  of 
wicked  Bedlamites,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effedlual 
method  to  do  it,  than  by  fiich  an  enfnaring  largefs.  The 
diftribution  of  this  bounty  caufed  a  quarrel;  the  majority 
fet  on  foot  an  enquiry  into  the  title  of  the  citizens ;  and 
upon  a  vain  pretence  of  illegitimacy,  newly  and  occaiionally 
fet  up,  they  deprived  of  their  Ihare  of  the  royal  donation  no 
lefs  than  five  thoufand  of  their  own  body.  They  went 
further;  they  dis.franchifed  them;  and  having  once  begun 
with  an  acSt  of  injuftice,  they  could  fet  no  bounds  to  it.  Not 
content  with  cutting  them  off  from  the  rights  of  citizen s> 
they  plundered  theft  unfortunate  wretches  of  all  their  fiib- 
ftance;  and  to  crown  this  mafter-piece  of  violence  and  ty- 
ranny, they  aftually  fold  every  man  of  the  five  thoufand 
as  flaves  in  the  publick  market.  Obferve,  my  Lord,  that  the 
five  thoufand  we  here  fpeak  of,  were  cut  off  from  a  body  of 
no  more  than  nineteen  thoufand  ;  for  the  entire  number  of 
citizens  was  no  greater  at  that  time.  Could  the  tyrant  who 
wifhed  the  Roman  people  but  one  neck;  could  the  tyrant 
Caligula  himfelf  have  done,  nay,  he  could  fcarcely  wifli  for 
a  greater  raifchief,  than  to  have  cut  off,  at  one  ftroke,  a 
fourth  of  his  people?  Or  has  the  cruelty  of  that  feries  of 
fanguine  tyrants,  the  Coefar's,  ever  prefented  fuch  a  piece  of 
flagrant  and  extenfive  wickednefs?  The  whole  hillory  of 
this  celebrated  republick  is  but  one  tifllie  of  raflmefs,  folly, 
ingratitude,  injuftice,  tumult,  violence,  and  tyranny,  and 
indeed  of  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. This  was  a  city  of  wifemen,  in  which  a  rainifter 
could  not  exercife  his  fundions;  a  warlike  peo]:)le,  amongft 
whom  a  general  did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lofe  a  battle; 
a  learned  nation^  in  which  a  philofopher  could  not  venture 
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on  a  free  enquiry.  This  was  the  city  which  banifhed 
Themiftocles,  ftarved  Ariftides,  forced  into  exile  Miltiades, 
drove  out  Anaxagoras,  and  poifoned  Socrates.  This  wacs  a 
city  which  changed  the  form  of  its  government  with  the 
moon ;  eternal  confpiracies,  revokitions  daily,  nothing  fixed 
and  eftablifhed.  A  republick,  as  an  antient  philofopher  has 
obferved,  is  no  one  fpecies  of  government,  but  a  magazine 
of  every  fpecies ;  here  you  find  every  fort  of  it,  and  that  in 
the  worft  form.  As  there  is  a  perj)etual  change,  one  rifing 
and  the  other  falling,  you  have  all  the  violence  and  wicked 
policy,  by  which  a  beginning  power  muft  always  acquire 
its  ftrength,  and  all  the  weaknefs  by  which  falling  ftates  are 
brought  to  a  complete  deftrudtion. 

Rome  has  a  more  venerable  afpecSt  than  Athens ;  and  file 
conducted  her  affairs,  fo  far  as  related  to  the  ruin  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  world,  with  greater 
wifdom,  and  more  uniformity.  But  the  domeflic  oeco- 
nomy  of  thefe  two  flates  was  nearly  or  altogether  the 
fame.  An  internal  difTention  conflantly  tore  to  pieces  the 
bowels  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  You  find  the  fame 
confufion,  the  fame  fadtions  which  fubfifted  at  Athens,  the 
fame  tumults,  the  fame  revolutions,  and  in  fine,  the  fame 
flavery.  If  perhaps  their  former  condition  did  not  deferve 
that  name  altogether  as  well.  All  other  republicks  were  of 
the  fame  charadler.  Florence  was  a  tranfcript  of  Athens. 
And  the  modern  republicks,  as  they  approach  more  or  lefs 
to  the  democratick  form,  partake  more  or  lefs  of  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  which  I  have  defcribed. 

We  are  now  at  the  clofe  of  our  review  of  the  three  fimple 
forms  of  artificial  fociety,  and  we  have  fhewn  them,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  name,  or  in  fome  flight  circum- 
flances,  to  be  all  alike  in  effecSt;  in  effedt,  to  be  all  tyrannies. 
But  fuppofe  we  were  inclined  to  make  the  moft  ample  con- 
X  ceffioiis; 
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ceffions ;  let  ns  conceda  Athens,  Rome,  Carthage,  and  two 
or  three  more  of  the  antient,  and  as  many  of  the  modem 
commonwealths,  to  have  been,  or  to  be  free  and  happy, 
and  to  owe  their  freedom  and  happinefs  to  their  political 
conftitiition.  Yet  allowing  all  this,  what  defence  does  this 
make  for  artificial  fociety  in  general,  that  thefe  inconfider- 
able  fpots  of  the  globe  have  for  fome  fliort  fpace  of  time 
ftood  as  exceptions  to  a  charge  fo  general?  But  when  we  call 
thefe  governments  free,  or  concede  that  their  citizens  were 
happier  than  thofe  which  lived  tinder  different  forms,  it  is 
merely  ex  abundantu  For  we  ftiould  be  greatly  miftaken, 
if  we  really  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  people  which 
filled  thefe  cities,  enjoyed  even  that  nominal  political  free- 
dom of  which  I  have  fpoken  fo  much  already.  In  reality, 
they  had  no  part  of  it.  In  Athens  there  were  ufually  from 
ten  to  thirty  thoufand  freemen:  this  was  the  utmoft.  But 
the  ilaves  ufually  amounted  to  four  himdred  thoufand, 
and  fometimes  to  a  great  many  more.  The  freemen  of 
Sparta  and  Rome  were  not  more  numerous  in  proportion 
to  thofe  whom  they  held  in  a  flavery,  even  more  terrible 
than  the  Athenian.  Therefore  ftate  the  matter  fairly :  the 
free  ftatcs  never  formed,  though  they  were  taken  all  together, 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  habitable  globe;  the  freemen  in 
thefe  ftates  were  never  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  time  they  fubfifted  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  that  im- 
menfe  ocean  of  duration  in  which  time  and  flavery  are  fo 
nearly  commenfurate.  Therefore  call  thefe  free  ftates,  or 
popular  governments,  or  what  you  pleafe;  when  we  conii* 
der  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  and  regard  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  they  muft  appear  in  reality  and  truth, 
no  better  than  pitiful  and  oppreflive  oligarchies. 

After  fo  fair  an  examen,  wherein  nothing  has  been  exag- 
gerated;  no  fa<5t  produced  which  cannot  be  proved)  and 
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none  which  has  been  produced  iili  any  wife  forced  or 
ftrained,  while  thoufands  have^  for  brevity,  been  omitted;, 
after  fo  candid  a  difcuflion  in?  all  refpe(£^ ;  what  flave  fo- 
paffive,  what  bigot  fo  bliild^  what  enthufiaft  fo  headlong^ 
what  politician  fo  hardened,  as  to  ftand  up  in  defence  of  a 
fyfterti  calculated  for  a^  curfe  to  mankind  ?  a  curfe  under 
which  they  fmart  and  groa»  to  *  this-  hour,  without  tho^ 
roughly  knowing  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,^  and  wanting^ 
underftanding  or  courage  to  apply  the  remedy. 

I  need  not  excufe  rayfelf  tar  your  JLordfliip,  nor^  I  thinks 
to  any  honeft  man,  for  the  zeal  I  have  fhewn  in  this  caufe;. 
for  it  is  an  honeft  zeal,  and  in  a  good  caufe.    I  have  de^ 
fended  natural  religion  againft  a  confederacy  of  atheiffs- 
and  divines.    I  now  plead  for  natural  fociety.  againft  ix)liti- 
aians,  and  for  natural  reafon  againft  aE  three.     When  the- 
world  IB  in  a  fitter  temper  than  it  is  at  prefent  to  hear  truths 
Qjr  when  I  Ihall  be  more  indifferent  about  its  temper;  mf 
thoughts  may  become  more  publick.    In  the  mean  time,;  let 
theiti  repofe  in  my  own  bofom^  and  in  the  bofoms  of  fuch 
men  aj^  are  fit  to  be  iiritiatcd  in  the  fober  niyfteries^f  truth: 
and  reafcnii    My  antagonifts  have  talready  done  as  ranch  as^ 
I  could    defire.      Parties  in  religloil   and  politicks    make 
fuflSi'cient  difcoveries  concerning  each  other^,  to  give  a  fober. 
man  a  proper  caution  againft  them  alL     The  monarchick,. 
ariftocratical,  and  popular  partizans  have  been  jointly  layr- 
iftig.  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  go^mment,  and  have  in  their* 
turns  proved  each  other  abfuid  and  inconvenient*    In  vain 
you  tell  tne  that  artificial  government  is^  good^  but    that 
I   fall  dut  only  with  the   abufe.     The    thing!   the  thing, 
itfelf  is  the  abufel    Obferve,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you,  that 
grand  error  Upon  whic±L  all  artificial  legiflative  power  is 
fbuiided.     It  was  obferved,  that .  men<  had   ungovernable 
paffioRS,  which  made  it  neceffary  to.  guard  againft  the  vio- 
lence 
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lence  they  might  offer  to  each  oth6r.  They  appointed  go- 
vernors over  them  for  this  reafon;  but  a  worfe  and  more 
perplexing  difficulty  arifes>  how  to  be  defended  againft  the 
governors?  ^ts  cujlodiet  ipfos  cujiodesf  In  vain  they  change 
from  a  fingle  perfon  to  a  few.  Thefe  few  have  the  paflion$ 
of  the  one,  and  they  unite  to  ilrengtheji  tbemfelves,  and 
to  fecure  the  gratification,  of  their  lawlefs  paflions  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  general  good.  In  vain  do  we  fly  to  the  many. 
The  cafe  is  worie;  their  pailions  are  lefs  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reafon,  they  are  augmented  by  the  contagion,  and 
defended  againft  all  attacks  by  their  multitude. 

I  have  purpo£ely  avoided  thementioa  of  the  mixed  form 
of  government,  for  ceafons  that  will  be  very  obvious  t9 
your  Lordihip.  But  my  caution  can  avail  me  but  little. 
You  will  not  fail  to  urge  it  againft  me  in  favour  of  poli- 
ticjfl  fociety.  You  will  not  fail  to  Ihew  how  the  errors  of 
the  feveral  fimple  modes  are  correded  by  a  mixture  of  aU 
of  them>  and  a  proper  ballance  of  the  feveral  powers  in 
iuch  a  ftate.  i :  confefs,  my  Lord»  that  this  has  bjsen  long  a 
•darling  miftake  of  my  own;  and  that  of  all  th^  facrifices  I 
have  made  to  truth,  this  has  been  by  far  the  greateft. 
When  I  confefs  that  I  think  this  notion  a  miftakie>  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  fpeaking^  for  I  am  fatisfied  that  reafons  are 
like  liquors,  and  there  are  fome  of  fuch  a  nature  as  nonp 
but  ftrong  heads  can  bear.  There  are  few  with  whom  I 
can  communicate  fo  freely  as  with  Pope.  Bujt  Pope  cannqt 
bear  every  truth.  He  has  a  timidity  .which  hinders  the  full 
exertion  of  his  faculties,  almoft  as  eff436tually  as  bigotry 
cramps  thofe  of  the  general  herd  of  mankind.  But  who- 
ever is  a  -genuine  follower  of  truth,  keeps  his  eye  fteady 
upon  his  guide,  indifterent  whither  he  is  Jed,  provided 
that  ^ihe  is  the  leader.  And,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  properly 
cdniuiered,  it  were  infinitely  better  to  remain  pofiefied  by 
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the  whole  legion  of  vu^jrf  miftakes,  than  to  rejeft  fomey 
and  at  th€  fame  time  to  retain  a  fondnefs  for  others  altoge- 
ther as  abfurd  and  irrational.  The  iirft  has  at  leaft  a  con- 
liftency,  that  makes  a  tnan,  however  erroneoufly,  unifonn 
at  leaft ;  but  the  latter  way  of  proceeding  is  fuch  an  incon- 
fiftent  chimaera  and  jumble  of  philofophy  and  vulgar  pre- 
judice, that  hardly  any  thing  more  ridiculous  can  be  con* 
ceived.  Let  us  therefore  freely,  and  without  fear  or  pre- 
judice, examine  this  laft  contrivance  of  policy.  And  with- 
out cbnfidering  how  near  the  quick  our  inftruments  may 
come,  let  us  fearch  it  to  the  bottom.  .  .,  • 

Firft  then,  all  men  are  agreed,  that  this  juncSlion  of  regale 
ariftocratick,  and  popular  power,  muft  form  a  very  comr 
plex,  nice,  and  intricate  machine,  which  being  composed 
of  fuch  a  variety  of  parts,  with  fuch  oppofite  tendencies 
and  movements,  it  muft  be  liable  on  every  accident  to  be 
difordered.  To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  fuch  a  govern- 
ment muft  be  liable  to  frequent  cabals,  tumults,  and  revor 
lutions,  from  its  very  conftitution.  Thefc  are  undoubtedly 
as  ill  effects,  as  can  happen  in  a  fociety;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  clofenefs  acquired  by  community,  inftead  of  ferving 
for  mutual  defence,  ferves  only  to  increafe  the  danger. 
Such  a  fyftem  is  like  a  dty,  where  trades  that  require 
conftant  fires  are  much  exercifed,  where  the  houfes  are 
built  of  combuftible  materials,  and  where  tliey  ftand  ex- 
tremely clofe. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  feveral  conilituent  parts  having 
their  diftindt  rights,  and  thefe  many  of  them  fo  neceflary  to 
I>e  determined  with  exadnefe,  are  yet  fo  indeterminate  in 
their  nature,  that  it  becomes  a  new  and  confta4[it  fourc^  9f 
debate  and  confuiion.  Hence  it  is,  that  whilft  the  buiuiefs 
^f  government  ihould  be  carrying  on,  the  queftioa.is>  Wl^ 
has  a  right  to  exerciie  this  Or  that  fun^kion  of  it,,  on.  ^hat 
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men  have  power  to  keep  their  offices  in  any  fundion? 
Whilft  this  conteft  continues,  and  whilft  the  ballance  in  any 
fort  continues,  it  has  never  any  remiffion;  all  manner  of 
abufes  and  villanies  in  officers  remain  unpunifhed,  the 
greateft  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  publick  revenxies  are 
committed  in  defiance  pf  juftice ;  and  abufes  grow,  by  time 
and  impunity,  into  cuftoms;  until  they  prefcribe  againft 
the  laws^  and  grow  too  inveterate  often  to-  admit  a  cure, 
unleis  foch  as  may  be  as  bad  as  the  difeafcr 

Thirdly,  the  feveral  parts  of  this  fpecies  of  goviemment;, 
though  united,  preferve  the  fpirit  which  each  form  has 
feparately.  Kings  are  ambitious;  the  nobility  haughty; 
and  the  populace  tumultuous  and  ungovernable.  Each 
party,  however  in  appearance  peaceable,  carries  on  a  defign 
upon  the  others ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  in  all  quef- 
tions,  whether  concerning  foreign  or  domefliick  afiairs,  the 
whole  generally  turns  more  upon  ibme  party-matter  than 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  whether  fuch  a  ftep 
will  dimtni(h  or  augment  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  haw 
far  the  privileges  of  the  fubjcft  are  like  to  be  extended  or 
reftri^ed  by  it.  And  thefe  queftions  are  conftantly  refolved,, 
without  any  coniideration  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe,, 
merely  as  the  parties  who  uphold  thefe  jarring  interefls 
may  chance  to  prevay;;  and  as  they  prevail,  the  ballance  is 
overfct,  now  iipon  one  fide,,  now  upon  the  other.  The 
government  is  one  day,  arbitr^ury  power  in  a  fingle  perfbn ; 
another^  a  jii^gling  confederacy  of  a  few  to  cheat  the  prince 
and  enilave  the  people ;  and  the  third,,  a  frantick  and  \m- 
manageable  democracy.  The  great  initrument  of  all.  thefe 
changes,  and  what  infufe»  a  peculiar  venom  into  aU.  of 
them,  is  party.  It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  principles 
<^  any  party,  or  what  their  pretentions  ace ;  the  fpirit  which 
a£luates  all  parties  is  the  fame ;.  the  fpirit  of  ambition,,  of 
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Telf-ihterefl;,  of  oppreflion,  and  treachery*    This  fpirit  en- 
tirely reverfes  all  the  principles  which  a  benevolent  nature 
\ias  ere6led  within  U8 ;   all  honefty,  aU  equal  juftice,  and 
even  the  ties  of  natural  fociety,  the  natural  afFe<Slions.    la 
a  word,  my  Lord,  we  have  all  feen^  and  if  any  outward 
confiderations  were  worthy  the  lifting  concern  of  a  wife 
man,  we  have  fome  of  us  fett^  fuch  oppreflion  from  party 
government  as  no  other  tyranny  can  parallel.    We  behoid 
daily  the  moft  important  rights,  rights  uixjn  which  all  the 
others  depend,  we  he'hold  thefe  rights  determined  in  the 
laft  refort,  without  the  leaft  attention  even  to  the  appeaiv 
atice  or  colour  of  juftice;  we  behold  this  without  emotion^ 
t>ecaufe  we.  have  gi>own  up  in  the  conftant  view  of  fuch 
p!ra6tices ;  and  w^  are  not  fiH'prifed  to  hear  a  man  requefted 
Xo  be  a  knave  and  a  traitor,  with  as  much  indiflference  as 
if  the  tnoft  ordinary  f avow  were  alked;  and  we  hear  this 
-  requeft  refufed,  not  becaufeitis  a  n?»oft  tinjuft  and  ilnrea- 
.fonable  defire,  but  that  this  worthy  has  already  engaged 
his  ihjuftice  to  another*    Thefe  and  many  more  points  I 
ain  far  from  fpreading  to  their  full  extent.    You  are  fenfible 
that  I  do  not  put  forth  half  my  ftrength ;  and  you  cannot 
te  at  a  lofs  for  the  reiifon.    A  man  is  allowed  fufficient  free- 
dom of  thought,  provided  he  knows  how  to  chufe  his  fub- 
jeiSl  properly.    Yon  may  criticife  freely  upon  the  Chinefe 
conftituticxn,    and  obferve  with  a«  much  feverity  as  you 
pleafe  upon  the  abfurd  tricks,  or  deftru^ve  bigotry  of  the 
bonzees*    But  the  fcene  is  changed  as  you  come  homeward, 
and  atheifinor  treafbn  may  be  the  names  given  in  Britain, 
to  what  would  be  reafbn  and  truth  if  aflerted  of  China.    I 
fubmh:  to  the  condition,  and  though  I  have  a  notorious  ad- 
vantage before  me,  I  wave  the  purfuit.    For  ^e,  my  Lord, 
it  is  very  obvious  what  a  pi4iure  might  be  drawn  ;of  the 
exceffes  of  party  even  in  our  own  nation.    I  could  ihew, 
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that  the  fame  fa(5tion  has  in  one  reign  promoted  popular 
leditions^  and  in  the  next  been  a  patron  of  tyranny;  I 
eould  Ihew^  that  they  have  all  of  them  betrayed  the  publick 
fafety  at  all  times,  and  have  very  frequently  with  equal 
perfidy  made  a  market  of  their  own  caufe,  and  their  own 
aflbciates.  I  could  Ihew  how  vehemently  they  have  con- 
tended for  names,  and  how  lilently  they  have  pafled  over 
things  of  the  laft  importance.  And  I  could  demonftrate, 
that  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  all  this  mifchief,. 
nay,  that  they  thepifelves  had  their  origin  and  growth  from 
that  complex  form  of  government  which  we  are  wifely 
taught  to  look  upon  as  fo  great  a  bleffing.  Revolve,  my 
Lord,  our  hiftory  from  the  eonqueft.  We  fcarce  ever 
had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence^  had  not  made 
£>me  infringement  on  the  conftitution*  We  fcaree  ever 
had  a  parliament  which  knew,  when  it  attempted  to  £et 
limits  to  the  royal  authority,  how  to  fet  limits  to  its 
own.  Evils  we  have  had  continually  calling  for  refor- 
mation^  and  reforipations  more  grievous  than  aqy  evils. 
Our  boafted  liberty  fometimes  trodden  down,  fometimes 
giddily  fet  up^  and  ever  precariouily  flu<5luating  and  un- 
fettied ;  it  has  been  only  kept  alive  by  the  blafts  of  conti- 
nual feuds,  wars,  and  confpiracies.  In  no  country  in  £u^ 
rope  has  the  fcafibld  fo  ofteabluihed  with  the  blood  of  it^ 
nobility.  Ck)nfifcations,  banifhments,  attainders,  execu- 
tions^ make  a  large  part  of  the  hiftory  of  fuch  of  our  fami- 
lies as  are  not  utterly  extinguilhed  by  them.  Formerly  in- 
deed things  had  a  more  ferocious  appearance  than  they 
have  at  this  day.  In  thefe  early  and  unrefined  ages,  l^ie  jar- 
ring parts  oi^  a  certain  chaotic  conftitution  fupported  their 
feveral  pacetenjfions  by  the  fword.  Experience  and  polic^^* 
have  fince  taught  other  mi^thods. 

Res  vero  mine  agitur  tentdpulmtmt  rubtia^ 
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But  how  far  corruption,  venality,  the  contempt  of  honour, 
the  oblivion  of  all  chity  to  our  country,  and  the  moft  aban- 
doned public  proftitution,  are  preferable  to  the  more  glar- 
ing and  violent  effedls  of  faction,  I  will  not  prefume  to  de- 
termine.    Svire  I  am  that  they  are  very  great  evils. 

I  have  done  with  the  forms  of  government.  During  the 
courfe  of  my  enquiry  you  may  have  obferved  a  very  mate- 
rial difference  between  my  manner  of  reafoning  and  that 
which  is  in  ufe  amongft  the  abettors  of  artificial  fociety. 
They  form  their  jAans  upon  what  feems  moft  eligible  tq' 
their  imaginations,  for  the  ordering  of  mankind.  I  difco- 
ver  the  miftakes  in  thofe  plans,  from  the  real  known  con- 
fequences  which  have  refulted  from  them.  They  have  in- 
lifted  reafon  to  fight  againft  itfelf,  and  employ  its  whole 
force  to  prove  that  it  is  an  infufficient  guide  to  them  in  the 
tx)ndu6t  of  their  lives.  But  unhappily  for  us,  in  proportion 
as  we  have  deviated  from  the  plain  rule  of  our  nature,  and 
turned  our  reafon  againft  itfelf,  in  that  proportion  have  we 
increafed  the  follies  and  miferies  of  mankind.  The  more 
deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  art,  the  further 
we  find  ourfelves  from  thofe  ends  for  which  we  entered  it. 
This  has  happened  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of  artificial  fo- 
dety,  and  in  all  times.  We  found,  or  we  thought  we  found, 
an  inconvenience  in  having  every  man  the  judge  of  his 
own  caufe.  Therefore  judges  were  fet  up,  at  firft  with 
difcretionary  powers.  But  it  was  loon  found  a  miferable 
flavery  to  have  our  lives  and  properties  precarious,  and 
hanging  upon  the  arbitrary  determination  of  any  one  man, 
or  fet  of  men.  We  flew  to  laws  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 
By  thefe  we  perfuaded  ourlelves  we  might  know  with  fome 
certainty  upon  what  ground  we  ftopd.  Butlo!  differences 
arofe  upon  the  fenfe  and  interpretation  of  thefe  laws.  Thus 
we  were  brought  back  to  9ur  old  incertitude.    New  laws 
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vrtre  itiade  to  expound  the  old;  and  new  difficulties  arofe 
upon  the  new  Istws ;  as  words  m\iltiplied,  opportunities  of 
cavilling  upon  them  multiplied  alfo.  Then  recourfe  was 
had  to  notes,  comments,  glofles,  reports,  refponfa  pruden- 
turn,  learned  readings:  eagle  flood  againft  eagle:  authority 
was  fet  up  againft  authority.  Some  were  allured  by  the  mo- 
dem, others  reverenced  the  antient.  The  new  were  more 
enlightened,  the  old  were  more  venerable.  Some  adopted 
the  comment,  others  ftuck  to  the  text.  The  confufion  in- 
creafed,  the  mift  thickened,  until  it  could  be  difcovered  no 
longer  what  was  allowed  or  forbidden,  what  things  were 
in  property,  and  what  common.  In  this  uncertainty,  (un- 
certain even  to  the  profeflbrs,  an  ^Egyptian  darknefs  to  the 
reft  of  mankind)  the  contending  parties  felt  themfelves 
more  efFedlually  ruined  by  the  delay  than  they  could  have 
been  by  the  injuftice  of  any  decilion.  Our  inheritances  are 
become  a  prize  for  difputation;  anddifputes  and  litigations 
are  become  an  inheritance. 

The  profeflbrs  of  artificial  law  have  always  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  profeflbrs  of  artificial  theology.  As  their 
end,  in  confounding  the  reafon  of  man,  and  abridging  his 
natural  freedom,  is  exactly  the  fame,  they  have  adjufted 
the  means  to  that  end  in  a  way  entirely  fimilar.  The  divine., 
thunders  out  his  anathemas  with  more  noife  and  terror 
againft  the  breach  of  one  of  his  pofitive  inftitutions,  or  the 
negle<a  of  fome  of  his  trivial  forms,  than  againft  the  neg- 
le<5t  or  breach  of  thofe  duties  and  commandments  of  natural 
religion,  which  by  thefe  forms  and  inftitutions  he  pretends 
to  enforce.  ^The  lawyer  has  his  forms,  and  his  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions too,  and  he  adheres  to  them  with  a  veneration  alto- 
gether as  religious.  The  worft  caufe  cannot  be  fo  prejudicial 
to  the  litigant,  as  his  advocate's  or  attopney's  ignorance  or 
negle(5l  of  thefe  forms.  A  law-fuit  is  like  an  ill-managed 
difpute,  in  which  the  firft  object  is  foon  out  of  fight,  and 
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the  parties  end  upon  a  matter  wholly  foreign  to  that  on 
which  they  began.  In  a  law-fuit  the  queftion  is,  who 
lias  a  right  to  a  certain  houfe  or  farm  ?  And  this  queftion  is 
daily  determined,  not  upon  the  evidences  of  the  right,  but 
upon  the  obfervance  or  negleiSl  of  fome  forms  of  words  in 
ufe  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  about  which  there  is 
-even  amongft  themfelves  fuch  a  difagreement,  that  the 
moft  experienced  veterans  in  the  profeffion  can  never  be 
pofitively  afTured  that  they  are  not  miftaken. 

Let  us  expoftulate  with  thefe  learned  fages,  thefe  priefts 
of  the  facred  tem^ple  of  juftice.  Are  we  judges  of  our  own 
property?  By  no  means.  You  then,  who  are  initiated  into 
the  myfteries  of  the  blindfold  goddefs,  inform  me  whether 
I  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread  I  have  earned  by  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  or  the  fweat  of  my  brow?  The  grave  doctor  an- 
fwers  me  in  the  affirmative.  The  reverend  ferjeant  replies 
in  the  negative ;  the  learned  barrifter  reafons  upon  one  fide 
and  upon  the  other,  and  concludes  nothing.  What  Ihall  I 
do?  An  antagonift  ftarts  up  and  prefles  me  hard.  I  enter 
the  field,  and  retain  thefe  three  perfons  to  defend  my  caufe. 
My  caufe,  which  two  farmers  from  the  plough  could  have 
decided  in  half  an  hour,  takes  the  court  twenty  ye^ws.  I 
am  however  at  the  end  of  my  labour,  and  have  in  reward 
for  all  my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judgment  in  my  favour.  But 
hold — a  fagacious  commander,  in  the  adverfary's  army  has 
found  a  flaw  in  the  proceeding.  My  triumph  is  turned  into 
mourning.  I  have  ufed  or^  inftead  of  andy  or  fome  miftake, 
fmall  in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  oonfequences,  and 
have  the  whole  of  my  fuccefs  quaftied  in  a  writ  of  error. 
I  remove  my  fuit ;  I  £hift  from  court  to  court ;  I  fly  from 
equity  to  law,  and  from  law  to  equity;  equal  uncertainty 
attends  me  every  where :  and  a  miftake  in  which  I  had 
no  (hare,  decides  at  once  upon  my  liberty  and  property, 
fending  me  from  the  court  to  a  prifon,  ^ad  adjudging  my 
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family  to  beggary  and  famine.  I  am  innocent,  gentlemen, 
of  the  darknefs  and  uncertainty  of  your  fcience.  I  never 
darkened  it  with  abfurd  and  contradi^ry  notions,  nor  con- 
founded it  with  chicane  and  fophiftry.  You  have  excluded 
me  from  any  fhare  in  the  conduit  of  my  own  caufe ;  the 
fcience  was  too  deep  for  me ;  I  acknowledged  it ;  but  it  was 
too  deep  even  for  yourfelves  :  you  have  made  the  way  fo  in- 
tricate, that  you  are  yourfelves  loft  in  it :  you  err,  and  you 
punifti  me  for  your  errors. 

The  delay  of  the  law  is,  your  Lordfliip  will  tell  me,  a  trite 
topic,  and  which  of  its  abules  have  not  been  too  fevcrely  felt 
not  to  be  often  complained  of  ?  A  man's  property  is  to  ferve 
for  the  purpofes  of  his  fupport ;  and  therefore  to  delay  a  de- 
termination concerning  that,  is  the  worft  injuftice,  becaufe 
it  cuts  off  the  very  end  and  purpofe  for  which  I  applied  to  the 
judicature  for  relief.    Quite  contrary  in  cafe  of  a  man's  life, 
there  the  determination  can  hardly  be  too  much  protra<Sted. 
Miftakes  in  this  cafe  are  as  often  fallen  into  as  in  any  other, 
and  if  the  judgment  is  fudden,  the  miftakes  are  the  moft  ir- 
retrievable of  all  Others.    Of  this  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe 
are  themfelves  fenfible,   and  they  have  brought  it  into  a 
maxim.    De  morte  bominis  nulla  eft  cunffath  hnga.    But 
what  could  have  induced  them  to  reverie  the  rules,  and 
to  contradift  that  reafon  which  dictated  them,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  guefs.   A  point  concerning  property,  which  ought, 
for  the  reafons  I  juft  mentioned,  to  be  moft  fpeedily  decided, 
frequently  exercifes  the  wit  of  fucceflions  of  lawyers,  for 
many  generations.     Multa  virum  vo/vens  durando  facula 
vincit.    But  the  queftion  concerning  a  man*s  life,  that  great 
queftion  in  which  no  delay  ought  to  be  counted  tedious,  is 
commonly  determined  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmoft. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  injuftice  and  abfurdity  ftiould 
be  infeparaWe  compftni<ms. 
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Alk  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  originally 
defigned ;  and  they  will  anfwer,  that  the  laws  were  defigned 
as  a  protedlion  for  the  poor  and  weak,  againft  the  oppreffion 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  But  furely  no  pretence  can  be  fo 
ridiculous ;  a  man  might  as  well  teU  me  he  has  taken  off  my 
load,  becaufe  he  has  changed  the  burthen.  If  the  poor 
man  is  not  able  to  fupport  his  fuit,  according  to  the  vexa- 
tious and  expenfive  manner  eftablifhed  in  civilized  countries, 
-'  has  not  the  rich  as  great  an  advantage  over  him  as  the 
ftrong  has  over  the  weak  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ?  But  we 
will  not  place  the  ftate  of  nature,  which  is  the  reign  of 
God,  in  competition  with  political  fociety,  which  is  the  ab- 
furd  ufurpation  of  man.  In  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  true,  that 
a  man  of  iuperior  force  may  beat  or  rob  me ;  but  then  it  is 
true,  that  I  am  at  full  liberty  to  defend  myfelf,  or  make  re- 
prifal  by  furprize  or  by  cunning,  or  by  any  other  way  in 
which  I  may  be  fuperior  to  him.  But  in  political  fociety, 
a  rich  man  may  rob  me  in  another  way.  I  cannot  defend 
myfelf ;  for  money  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  we  are 
allowed  to  fight.  And  if  I  attempt  to  avenge  myfelf,  the 
whole  force  of  that  fociety  is  ready  to  complete  my  ruin. 

A  good  parfon  once  faid,  that  where  myftery  begins,  reli- 
gion ends.  Cannot  I  fay,  as  truly  at  leaft,  of  human  laws, 
that  where  myftery  begins,  juftice  ends  ?  It  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  the  doctors  of  law  or  divinity  have  made  the  greater 
advances  in  the  lucrative  bufinefs  of  myftery.  The  lawyers,  as 
well  as  the  theologians,  have  erefted  another  reafon  be- 
fides  natural  reafon ;  and  the  refult  has  been,  another  juf- 
ftice  befides  natural  juftice.  They  have  fo  bewildered  the 
world  and  themfelves  in  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  fo  perplexed  the  plaineft  matters  with  meta- 
phyfical  jargon,  that  it  carries  the  higheft  danger  to  a  man 
out   of  that  profeffion,    to  make  the  leaft  ftep  without 
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rheir  advice  and  affiftance.  Thus  by  confining  to  themfelves 
the  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  all  mens  lives  and  pro- 
perties, they  have  reduced  all  mankind  into  the  moft  abjedt 
and  fervile  dependence.  We  are  tenants  at  the  will  of  thele 
gentlemen  for  every  thing;  and  a  metaphyfical  quibble  is  to 
decide  whether  the  greateft  villain  breathing  fhall  meet  his 
deferts,  or  efcape  with  impunity,  or  whether  the  beft  man 
in  the  fociety  fhall  not  be  reduced  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
defpicable  condition  it  affords.  In  a  word,  my  Lord,  the  in- 
juftice,  delay,  puerility,  falfe  refinement,  and  affedled  my- 
flery  of  the  law  are  fuch,  that  many  who  live  under  it  come 
to  admire  and  envy  the  expedition,  fimplicity,  and  equality 
of  arbitrary  judgments.  I  need  infift  the  lefs  on  this  article 
to  your  Lordfhip,  as  you  have  frequently  lamented  the 
miferies  derived  to  us  from  artificial  law,  and  your  candor  is 
the  more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  in  this,  as  your  Lord- 
fliip's  noble  houfe  has  derived  its  wealth  and  its  honours 
from  that  profefl[ion. 

Before  we  finifli  our  examination  of  artificial  fociety,  I 
ihall  lead  your  Lordfliip  into  a  clofer  confideration  of  the  re- 
lations which  it  gives  birth  to,  and  the  benefits,  if  fuch  they 
are,  which  refult  from  thefe  relations.  The  moft  obvious 
divifion  of  fociety  is  into  rich  and  poor;  and  it  is  no  lefs  ob- 
vious, that  the  number  of  the  former  bear  a  great  difpropor- 
tion  to  thofe  of  the  latter.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  poor 
is  to  adminifter  to  the  idlenefs,  folly,  and  luxury  of  the  rich ;. 
and' that  of  the  rich,  in  return,  is  to  find  the  beft  methods  of 
confirming  the  flavery  and  increafing  the  burthens  of  the  poon 
In  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  an  invariable  law,  that  a  man's  ac- 
quifitions  are  in  proportion  to  his  labours.  In  a  ftate  of  ar- 
tificial fociety,  it  is  a  law  as  conftant  and  as  invariable,,  that 
thofe  who  labour  moft,  enjoy  the  feweft  things;  and  that 
thofe  who. labour  not  at  all,  have  the  greateft  number  of  en- 
joyments. 
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joyments.  A  conftitution  of  things  this,  ftrange  and  ridiculous 
beyond  expreffion.    We  fcarce  believe  a  thing  when  we  are 
told  it,  which  we  adlually  fee  before  our  eyes  every  day  with- 
out being  in  the  leaft  furprized.    I  fuppofe  that  there  are  in 
Great-Britain  upwards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  people  em- 
ployed in  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines ;  thefe  un- 
happy wretches  fcarce  ever  fee  the  light  of  the  fun ;  they 
are  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  there  they  work  at 
a  fevere  and  difmal  tafk,  without  the  leait  profpe(5t  of  being 
delivered  from  it ;  they  fiiblift  upon  the  coarfeft  and  worft 
fort  of  fare ;  they  have  their  health  mifer ably  impaired,  and 
their  lives  cut  lliort,  by  being  perpetually  confined  in  the 
clofe  vapour  of  thefe  malignant  minerals.   An  hundred  thou- 
fand more  at  leaft  are  tortured  without  remiffion  by  the  fuf- 
focating  fmoak,  intcnfe  fires,  and  conftant  drudgery  necef- 
fary  in  refining  and  managing  the  produds  of  thofe  mines. 
If  any  man  informed  us  that  two  hundred  thoufand  inno- 
cent perfons  were  condemned  to  fo  intolerable  flavery,  how 
fhould  we  pity  the  unhappy  fufFerers,  and  how  great  would 
be  our  juft  indignation  againft  thofe  who  inflifted  fo  cruel 
and  ignominious  a  punifhment  ?  This  is  an  inftance,  I  could 
not  wilh  a  ftronger,  of  the  numberlef^  things  which  we  pafs 
by  in  their  common  drefs,  yet  which  (hock  us  when  they 
are  nakedly  reprefented.    But  this  number,  confiderable  as 
it  is,  and  the  flavery,  with  all  its  bafenefs  and  horror,  which 
we  have  at  home,  is  nothing  to  what  the  reft  of  the  world 
affords  of  the  fame  nature.    Millions  daily  bathed  in  the  poi- 
fonous  damps  and  deftru6tive  effluvia  of  lead,  filver,  copper, 
and  arfenic.    To  fay  nothing  of  thofe  other  employments, 
thofe  ftations  of  wretchednefs  and  contempt  in  which  civil 
fociety  has  placed  the  numerous  enfans  perdus  of  her  army. 
Would  any  rational  man  fubmit  to  one  of  the  moft  tolerable 
oi  thefe  drudgeries,  for  all  the  artificial  enjoyments  which 
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pdicy  has  m^de  to  refult  from  them  ?  By  no  means.  And 
yet  need  I  fuggeft  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  thofe  who  find  the 
means,  and  thofe  who  arrive  at  the  end,  are  not  at  all  the 
fame  perfons.  On  confidering  the  ihange  and  unaccounta- 
ble fancies  and  contrivances  of  artificial  reafon,  I  have  fome- 
where  called  this  earth  the  bedlam  of  our  fyitem.  Looking 
now  upon  the  eflfedts  of  fome  of  thofe  fancies,  may  we  not 
with  equal  reafon  call  it  likewife  the  Newgate,  and  the  bride- 
Hrell  of  the  univerfe  I  Indeed  the  blindnefs  of  one  part  of 
mankind  co-operating  with  the  frenzy  and  villany  of  the 
other,  has  been  the  real  builder  of  this  rcfpedtable  fabrick  of 
political  fociety :  and  as  the  blindnefs  of  mankind  has  caufed 
their  llavery,  in  return  their  ftate  of  flavery  is  made  a  pre- 
tence for  continuing  themdn  a  ftate  of  blindnefs ;  for  the  po- 
litician will  tell  you  gravely,  that  their  life  of  fervitude  dif- 
qualifies  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  man  for  a  fearch  of 
truth,  and  fupplies  them  with  no  other  than  mean  and  in- 
fufficient  ideas.  This  is  but  too  true;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reafoi^  for  which  I  blame  fuch  inftitutions.- 

In  a  mifery  of  this  fort,  admitting  fome  few  lenities,  and 
thofe  too  but  a  few,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  drudge  through  life.  It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  in 
paUiation  of  this>  that,  at  le^,  the  rich  few  find  a  confider- 
able  and  real  benefit  from  the  wretchednefs  of  the  many. 
But  is  this  fo  in  fa6t  ?  Let  us  examine  the  point  with  a  little 
more  attention.  For  this  purpofe  the  rich  in  all  focieties 
may  be  thrown  into  two  clafTes.  The  firft  is  of  thofe  who 
are  powerful  as  well  as  rich,  and"  condudt  the  operations  of 
the  vaft  political  machine.  The  other  is  of  thofe  who  em- 
ploy their  riches  wholly  in  the  acquifition  of  pleafure.  As 
to  the  firft  fort,  their  continual  care,  and  anxiety,  their  toil- 
fome  days,  and  fleeplefs  nights,  are  next  to  proverbial. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  fufficient  almoft  to  level  their  con- 
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dition  to  that  of  the  unhappy  majority;  but  there  arie  other 
circumftances  which  place  them  in  a  far  lower  condition* 
Not  only  their  underJftandings  labour  continually,  w|iich  is 
the  fevereft  labour,  but  their  hearts  are  torn  by  the  worlt, 
mofk  troublefome,  and  infatiable  of  all  paflions,  by  avarice, 
by  ambition,  by  fear  and  jealoufy.  No  part  of  the  mind 
has  reft.  Power  gradually  extirpates  from  the  mind-  every 
humane  and  gentle  virtue.  Pity,  benevolence,  friendfliip, 
are  things  almoft  unknown  in  high  ftations.  Vera^  amicitia 
rarijftme  inveniuntur  in  it's  qui  in  honor ibus  reque  publica  ver^ 
fantur^  fays  Cicero.  And  indeed,  courts  are  the  fehools 
where  cruelty,  pride,  diffimulation  and  treachery  axe  ftudied 
and  taught  in  the  moft  vicious  perfection*  This  is  a  point 
fo  clear  and  acknowledged,  that  if  it  did  not  make  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  my  fubjeft,  I  fliould  pafs  it  by  entirely.  And 
this  has  hindered  me  from  drawing  at  full  length,  and  in 
the  moft  ftxiking  colours,  this  ftiocking  pidtur^  of  the  de^ 
generacy  and  wretchednefs  of  human  nature,  in  that  part 
which  is  vulgarly  thought  its  happieft  and  moft  amiable 
ftate.  You  know  from  what  originals  I  could  copy  fuch 
pidlures.  Happy  are  they  who  know  enough  of  them  to 
know  the  little  value  of  the  poffeffors  of  fuch  things,  and  of 
all  that  they  poffefs;  and  happy  they  who  have  been 
fnatched  from  that  poft  of  danger  which  th«y  occupy,  with 
the  remains  of  their  virtue ;  lofs  of  honours,  wealth,  titles, 
and  even  the  lofs  of  one's  country,  is  nothing  in  balance 
with  fo  great  an  advantage. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  fpecies  of  the  rich,  thofe  who 
devote  their  time  and  fortunes  to  idlenefs  and  pleafure.  How 
much  happier  are  they  ?  The  pleafures  which  are  agreeable 
to  nature  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  therefore  can  form 
no  diftindlion  in  favour  of  the  rich.  The  pleafures  which 
:art  forces  up  are  feldom  fincere,  and  never  fatisfying.   What 
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is  worfe,  this  conftant  application  to  pieafure  takes  away 
from  the  enjoyment,  or  rather  turns  it  into  the  nature  of  a 
very  hurthenfome  and  laborious  bufinefs.    It  has  confo 
quences  much  more  fatal.    It  produces  a  weak  valetudinary 
ftate  of  body,  attended  by  all  thofe  horrid  difbrders,  and  yet 
more  horrid  methods  of  cure,  which  are  the  refult  of  luxury 
on  one  hand,  and. the  weak  and  riAculous  efforts  of  human 
art  on  the  other.    The  pleafures  of  fuch  men  are  icarcely 
felt  as  pleafures;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  bring  on  pains 
and  difeafes,  which  are  felt  but  too  feverely.    The  mind  has 
its  fhare  of  the  misfortune;  it  grows  lazy  and  enervate,  im- 
willing.and  unable  to  fearch  for  truth,  and  utterly  uncapable 
of  knowing,  much  lefs  of  relifhing  real  happinefs.    The 
poor  by  their  exceffive  labour,  and  the  rich  by  their  enor- 
mous luxury,  are  fet  upon  a  level,  and  rendered  equally  ig- 
norant of  any  knowledge  which  might  conduce  to  their 
happinefs.    A  difmal  view  of  the  interior  of  all  civil  focietyw 
The  lower  part  broken  and  ground  down  by  the  moft  cruel 
oppreflion ;  and  the  rich  by  their  artificial  method  of  life 
bringing  worfe   evils  on  themfelves,  than  their  tyranny 
could  poflibly  inflift  on  thofe  below  them;    Very  different 
is  the  profpe<St  of  the  natural  ftate.    Here  there  are  no  wants 
which  nature  gives,  and  in  this  ftate  men  can  be  fenfible  of 
no  other  wants,  which  are  not  to  be  fupplied  by  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  labour ;  therefore  there  is  no  flavery.    Nei- 
ther is  there  any  luxury,  becaufe  no  fingle  man  can  fup- 
ply  the  materials  of  it.    Life  is  fimple,  and  therefore  it  is 
happy. 

I  am  confcious,  my  Lord,  that  your  politician  will  urge  in 
his  defence,  that  this  unequal  ftate  is  highly  ufeful.  That 
without  dooming  fome  part  of  mankind  to  extraordinary 
toil,  the  arts  which  cultivate  life  could  not  be  exercifed. 
But  I  demand  of  this  politician,  how  fuch  arts  came  to  be 
Vol..  I.  I  neceffary? 
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neceflary  ?  He  anfwers,  that  civil  fociety  could  not  well  exift 
without  them.  So  that  thefe  arts  are  neceffary  to  civil  fo- 
ciety, and  civil  fociety  neceffary  again  to  thefe  arts.  Thtrs 
running  in  a  circle,  without  modefty,  and  without  end,  and 
making  one  error  and  extravagance  an  excufe  fM*  the  other. 
My  fentinaents  about  thefe  arts  and  their  caufe,  I  have  often 
difcourfed  with  my  friends  at  large.  Pope  has  exprcffed 
them  in  good  verfe,  where  he  talks  with  fo  much  force  of 
reafon  and  elegance  of  language  in  praife  of  the  ftate  of 
nature : 

^hen  was  mt  pride ^  nor  arts  that  pride  to  aidj 
Man  waWd  with  beaji^  joint^tenani  of  the  Jhade. 

On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  if  political  fociety,  in  whatever 
form,  has  Hill  made  the  many  the  property  of  the  few  ;  if 
it  has  introduced  labours  unneceffary,  vices  and  difeafes  un- 
known, arid  pleafures  incompatible  with  nature ;  if  in  all 
countries  it  abridges  the  lives  of  millions,  and  readers  thofe 
<if  millions  more  utterly  abje<St  and  miferable,  fhall  we  ftill 
worfhip  fo  deftrudtive  an  idol,  and  daily  facrifice  to  it  our 
health,  our  liberty,  and  our  peace  ?  Or  (hall  we  pafs  by  this 
jnonftrous  heap  of  abfurd.notions,  and  abominable  pradlices, 
thinking  we  have  fufiiciently  difcharged  our  duty  in  expof- 
ing  the  trifling  cheats,  and  ridiculous  juggles  of  a  few  mad, 
defigning,  or  ambitious  priefts  ?  Alas  !  ray  Lord,  we  labour 
under  a  mortal  confumption,  whilft  we  are  fo  anxious  about 
the  cure  of  a  fore  finger.  For  has  not  this  leviathan  of  civil 
power  overflowed  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  bloody  as  if  he 
were  made  to  difport  and  play  therein  ?  We  have  ftiewn, 
that  political  fociety,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  has  been  the 
means  of  murdering  feveral  times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
«ow  upon  the  earth,  during  its  (hort  exiftence,  not  upwards 
of  four  thoufand  years  in  aay  accounts  to  be  depended  on. 
X  But 
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But  we  have  faid  nothing  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  as  bad 
confequence  of  thefe  wars,  which  have  fpilled  fuch  feas  of 
blood,  and  reduced  fo  many  millions  to  a  mercilefs  flavery. 
But  thefe  are  only  the  ceremonies  performed  in  the  porch 
of  the  political  temple*    Much  more  horrid  ones  are  feen  as 
you  enter  it*    The  feveral  fpecies  of  govemment  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  abfurdity  of  their  conftitutions,  and  the 
oppreflion  which  they  make  their  fubjedls  endure.    Take 
them  under  what  form  you  pleafe,  they  are  in  effeit  but  a 
defpotifm,  and  they  fall,  both  in  effect  and  appearance  tooy 
alter  a  very  fhort  period,  into  that  cruel  and  deteftable  fpe- 
cies of  tyranny  J  which  I  rather  call  it,  becaufe  we  have 
been  educated  under  another  form,  than  that  this  is  of 
worfe  coniequences  to  mankind.    For  the  free  governments,^ 
for  the  point  of  their  ipace,  and  the  moment  of  their  dura- 
tion,  have  felt  more  confufion,   and  committed  more  fla- 
grant a<5ts  of  tyranny,  than  the  moft  perfe<5t  deipotic  go- 
vernments which  we  have  ever  known.    Turn  your  eye 
next  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  law,  and  the  iniquity  conceived 
in .  its  intricate  recefles.    Gonfider  the  ravages  committed  ia 
the  bowels  of  all  commonwealths  by  ambition^  by  avarice,, 
envy,    fraud,   open    injuftice,   and    pretended    friendfhip; 
vices  which  could  draw  little  fupport  from  a  ftate  of  nauire^ 
but  which  bloflbm  and  flourilh  in  the  ranknefs  of  political 
fociety*    Revolve  our  whole  difcourfe;  add  to  it  all  thofe 
reflections  which  your  own  good  underftanding  fliall  fug- 
gieft,  and  make  a  ftrenuous  effort  beyond  the  reach  of  vul- 
gar philosophy,  to  confefs  that  the  caufe  of  artificial  fociety 
is  more  defencelefs  .even  than  that  of  artificial  religion; 
that  it: is  a^  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  the  Creator,  as 
fubverfive  of  human  reafon,  and  produdlive  of  infinitely 
moremifchief  to  the  human  race- 
If  pretended  revelations  have  caufed  wars  where  they 
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were  oppofed,  and  flavery  where  they  were  received,  tTic 
pretended  wife  inventions  of  politicians  have  done  the  fame. 
But  the  flavery  has  been  much  heavier,  the  wars  far  more 
bloody,  and  both  more  univerfal  by  many  degrees.  Shew 
me  any  mifchief  produced  by  the  madnefs  or  wickednefs  of 
theologians,  and  I  will  fliew  you  an  hundred,  refulting 
from  the  ambition  and  villany  of  conquerors  and  ftatef- 
men.  Shew  me  an  abfurdity  in  religion,  I  will  undertake 
to  fliew  you  an  hundred  for  one  in  political  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions.  If  you  fay,  that  natural  religion  is  a  fufficient  guide 
without  the  foreign  aid  of  revelation,  on  what  principle 
Ihould  political  laws  become  neceflary?  Is  not  the  fame  rea- 
fon  available  in  theology  and  in  politicks  ?  If  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  is  it  confident  with  the  divine 
wifdom  to  prefcribe  rules  to  us,  and  leave  the  enforcement 
of  them  to  the  folly  of  human  inftitutions  ?  Will  you  follow 
truth  but  to  a  certain  points 

We  are  indebted  for  all  our  miferies  to  our  diftruft  of  that 
guide,  which  Providence  thought  fufficient  for  our  condi- 
tion, our  own  natural  reafon,  which  rejeiSting  both  in  hu- 
man and  divine  things,  we  have  given  our  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  political  and  theological  flavery.  We  have  re- 
nounced the  prerogative  of  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  fliould  be  treated  like  beafls.  But  our  mifery  is  much 
greater  than  theirs,  as  the  crime  we  commit  in  rejefting  the 
lawful  dominion  of  our  reafon  is  greater  than  any  which 
they  can  commit.  If  after  all,  you  fliould  confefs  aU  thefe 
things,  yet  plead  the  neceflity  of  political  inftitutions,  weak 
and  wicked  as  they  are,  I  can  argue  with  equal,  perhaps 
fuperior  force  concerning  the  necefliity  of  artificial  religion; 
and  every  ftep  you  advance  in  your  argument,  you  add  a 
ftrength  to  mine.  So  that  if  we  are  refolved  to  iubmit  our 
reafon  and  our  liberty  to  civil  ufurpation,  we  have  nothing 
9  to 
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to  do  but  to  conform  as  quietly  as  we  can  to  the  vulgar  no- 
tions which  are  connected  with  this,  and  take  up  the  theo- 
logy of  the  vulgar  as  well  as  their  politicks.  But  if  we 
think  this  neceffity  rather  imaginary  than  real,  we  fhould 
renounce  their  dreams  of  fociety,  together  with  their  vi- 
fions  of  religion,  and  vindicate  ourfelves  into  petfciSk 
liberty. 

You  are,  my  Lord,  but  juft  entering  into  the  world ;  I 
am  going  out  of  it.  I  have  played  long  enough  to  be  hear- 
tily tired  of  the  drama.  Whether  I  have  a<Sted  my  part  in 
it  well  or  ill,  pofterity  will  judge  with  more  candor  than  I, 
or  than  the  prefent  age,  with  our  prefent  paflions,  can  pot 
fibly  pretend  to.  For  my  part,  I  quit  it  without  a  iigh, 
and  fubmit  to  the  fovereign  order  without  murmuring. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  goal  of  life,  the  better  we 
begin  to  underftand  the  true  value  of  our  exiftence,  and 
Ae  real  weight  of  our  opinions.  We  fet  out  much  in  love 
with  both ;  but  we  leave  much  behind  us  as  we  advance. 
We  firft  throw  away  the  tales  along  with  the  rattles  of  our 
nurfes;  thofe  of  the  prieft  keep  their  hold  a  little  longer; 
thofe  of  our  governors  the  longed:  of  all.  But  the  paflions 
which  prop  thefe  opinions  are  withdrawn  one  after  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  cool  light  of  reafon  at  the  fetting  of  our  life, 
Ihews  us  what  a  falfe  fplendor  played  upon  thefe  objedls 
during  our  more  fanguine  feafons.  Happy,  my  Lord,  if 
inilru<5ted  by  my  experience,  and  even  by  my  errors,  you 
come  early  to  make  fuch  an  eftimate  of  things,  as  may  give 
freedom  and  eafe  to  your  life.  I  am  happy  that  fuch  an 
eftimate  promifes  me  comfort  at  my  death. 
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I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  make  this  edition  fomething 
more  full  and  fatisfa^ory  than  the  firft.  I  have  fought 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  read  with  equal  attention,  every- 
thing which  ha^  appeared  in  public  againft  my  opinions ;  I 
have  taken  advantage  x>f  the  candid  liberty  of  my  friends ; 
and  if  by  thefe  means  I  have  been  better  enabled  to  difco- 
ver  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  the  indulgence  it  has 
receive^,  imperfect  as  it  was,  furniihed  me  with  a  new 
motive  to  fpare  no  reafonable  p^ns  for  its  improvement. 
Though  I  have  not  found  fuffident  reafon,  or  what  ap- 
peared to  me  fufficient,  for  making  any  material  change  in 
my  theory,  I  have  found  neceiTary  in  many  places  to  ex- 
plain, iUuiirate,  and  enforce  it.  I  have  prefixed  an  intro- 
.du<^ory  difcourfe  concerning  Tafte:  it  is  a  matt^  curious  in 
itfdf;  and  it  leads  naturally  enough  to  the  principal  en- 
quiry. This  with  the  other  explanations  has  made  the 
work  confiderably  larger;  and  by  encreafing  its  bulk  has, 
I  am  afraid,  added  to  its  faults;  fo  that,  notwithftandiog 
all  my  attention,  it  may  Hand  in  need  of  a  yet  greater  ihare 
of  indulgence  than  it  required  at  its  firft  appearance. 

They  who  are  accuftomed  to  ftudies  of  this  nature  will 
expe<^,  and  they  will  allow  too  for  many  faults.  They 
know  that  many  of  the  obje<Sts  of  our  enquiry  are  in  them- 
felve^  obfcure  and  intricate;  and  that  many  others  have 
been  rendered  fo  by  afieiSted  refinements  or  falfe  learning ; 
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they  know  that  there  are  many  impediments  in  the  fubje^, 
in  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  ftiew  in  a  clear  light 
the  genuine  face  of  nature.  They  know  that  whilft  the 
mind  is  intent  on  the  general  fchenie  of  things,  fothe  parti- 
cular parts  muft  be  negledled ;  that  we  muft  often  fiifcmit  the 
ftyle  to  the  matter,  and  frequently  give  up  the  praife  of 
elegance,  fatisfied  with  being  clear. 

The  characters  of  nature  are' Ttegible,  it  is  trtje;  but  they 
are  not  plain  enoiigh  to  eilSible  tliofe  who  nln;  to  reid  therh^ 
We  muft  make  ufe  of  a  cautious,  I  had  aliiioft  Yaid',  a  timo- 
rous method  of  proceeding.  We  muft  not  attemjit^tb  fly, 
\vhen  we  can  fcarcely"  pretend  to  creep.  4n  coniidering  any 
complex  matter,  we  ought  to  examine  every  diftinxSt  ingre- 
dient  in  the  Conapolition,  one  by 'one  j  artd  reduce  every- 
thing to  the  ittmbft  limpHcity;'fihce  the  conditiofi'  of  our 
nature  binds  us.  to  a  ftridt  law  and  very 'harrow  limits;  We 
ought  afterwards  to*  re-examine  the  principles  "by  thife  eflfeiSl 
of  the  compolition,  as  well  as  the  compofition  by  that  of  the 
principles.  We  ought  to  compare  our  fiibjeA  with  things 
of  a  limilar  nature,  and  even  vi^kh  things' of  a-  contraiy  na- 
ture;  for  difcovferies  may  be  and  often  are  made  by  the  co»- 
traft,  which  would  efcape  us  on  the  iingle  view.  The 
greater  huniber  of  the  comparifons  we  make,  the  more 
•general  and  the  more  certain  our  knowledge  is  like  to 
prove,  as  built  upon  a  more  extenfive  and  perfedt  in- 
dudion. 

If  an  enquiry  thus  carefidly  conduced,  ftiould  fail  at  laft 
of  difcovering  the  truth,  it  may  anfwer  an  end  perhaps  as 
ufeful,  in  difcovering  to  us  the  weaknefs  of  our  own  under* 
ftanding.  If  it  does  not  make  us  knowing,  it  may  make  us 
modeft.  If  it  does  not  preferve  us  from  error,  it  may  at 
leaft  from  the  fpirit  of  error ;  and  may  make  us  cautious  of 
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pronouncing  with  pofitiveneftor  with  hafte,  Vrhen  fo  muck 
^labour  may  end  in  fo'  much  uncertainty. 

I  could  wifti  that  in  examining  this  theory,  the  i^meme- 
■thod  were  purfued  which  1  endeavourfed  to  obferye  iii  form.*- 
ing  it.  The  obje^ipns,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  "be  pro- 
pofed,  either  to  the  feveral  principles  as  they  are  diftindtly 
<^nfidered,  or  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  conclufion  which  is  drawn 
'from  tl^em.  But  it  is  common  to  pafs  over  both  the  pre- 
joiifes  and  conclufion  in  filence,  and  to  produce  as  an  ob- 
jection, fome  poetical  palTage  which  does  not  feem  eafily 
accovoAed  for  upon  the  [n-inciples  I  endeavour  to  eftablifh. 
This  manner  of  proceeding  I  fhould  think  very  improper. 
The  taflc.  would  be  infinite,  if  we  could  eftablifh  no  prin- 
•ciple  until  we  had  previoufly  unravelled  the  complex  tex- 
ture of  every  image  or  defcription  to  be  found  in  poets  and 
orators.  And  though  we  Ihould  pever  be  able  to  reconcile 
ihe  eflfe<5t  of  fuch  images  to  our  principles,  this  can  never 
overturn  the  theory  itfelf,  whilft  it  is  founded  on  certain 
and  indifputable  fa<Sts.  A  theory  founded  on  experiment, 
and  not  aiTumed,  is  always  good  for  fo  much  as  it  explains. 
Our  inability  to  pufti  it  indefinitely  is  no  argument  at  all 
againft  it.  This  inability  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  fome  neceflary  mediums ;  to  a  want  of  proper  appli- 
cation; to  many  other  caufes  befides  a  defe<£t  in  the  prind^ 
pies  we  employ.  In  reality,  the  fubjeA  requires  a  much 
clofer  attention,  than  we  dare  daim  from  our  manner  of 
■treating  it.    , 

If  it  (hould  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  work,  I  muft 
•caution  the  r^adeo  a$^nft  imagining  that  I  intended  a  full 
idifTotation  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  My  enquiry 
went  no  farther  than  to  the  origin  of  thefe  ideas.  If  the 
qualities  which  I  have  ranged  under  the  head  of  the  Su- 
l>lime  be  all  found  confil^ent  with  each  other,  and  all  difier* 
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ent  from  thofe  which  I  place  under  the  head  of  Beatfff ;  stnd 
if  thofe  which  compofe  the  clafs  of  the  Beamiful  have  the 
£u»e  coniiftency  with  themfelves,  and  the  fame  oppofition 
to  tho&  which  are  dafled  under  the  denomination  of  Su» 
blime,  I  am  in  little  pain  whether  any  body  choofes  to  fol- 
low the  name  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows  that 
what  I  difpofe  under  different  heads  are  in  reality  diW&thtit 
things  in  nature.  The  ufe  I  make  of  the  words  niay  be 
blamed,  as  too  confined  or  too  extended ;  my  meaning  csui- 
not  well  be  mifunderftood. 

To  conclude;  whatever  progrefs  may  be  made  towards 
the  difcovery  of  truth  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  repent  the 
pains  I  have  taken  in  it.  The  ujfe  of  fuch  enquiries  may 
be  very  confiderable.  Whatever  turns  the  foul  inward  oft 
itfelf,  tends  to  concenter  its  forces,  and  to  fit  it  for  greater, 
and  ftronger  flights  of  fcience.  By  looking  into  phyfical 
canies)  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlarged ;  and  in  this  pur- 
fuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lofe  our  game,  the 
chace  is  certainly  of  fervice.  Cicero,  true  as  he  was  to  the 
acadetmc  philoibphy,  and  confequently  led  to  reje<5t  the 
certainty  of  phyfical,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
yet  freely  confeiTes  its  great  importance  to  the  human  un- 
derftanding ;  "  £/?  animorum  ingeniorumque  nojfrdrum  na- 
^  turale  quoddam  quqfi  pabulum  conJideratiacoAUmpUntkqUe 
**  natural  If  we  can  diredV  the  lights  we  derive  frbm  fuch 
ejsalted  fpeculations,  upon  the  humbler  field  of  the  imagi- 
nation, whilft  we  inveltigate  the  fprings,  and  trace  the 
courfes  of  our  pafiions,  we  may  not  only  communicate  to 
the  tafte  a  fort  of  philofophical'fblidity,  but  we  may  refleft 
back  on  the  feverer  fciences  fbme  6f  the  graces  and  elegan- 
cies of  tafte,  without  which  the  greateft  proficiency  in  thole 
fciences  will  always  have  the  appearance  of  fomething 
iHiberal.  .  ' 
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INTRODUCTION, 

ON 

TASTE- 


ON  a  fuperficial  view,  we  may  feem  to  differ  very  widely 
from  each  other  in  our  reafonings,  and  no  lefs  in  our 
pleafures :   but  notwithftanding   this   difference,   which  I 
think  to  be  rather  apparent,  than  real,  it  is  probable  that 
the  ftandard  both  of  reafon  and  tafte  is  the  fame  in  all 
human  creatures.    For  if  there  were  not  fbme  principles  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  fentiment  common  to  all  mankind, 
no  hold  could  poflibly  be  taken  either  on  their  reafon  or  their 
pafSons,  fufficient  to  maintain  the  ordinary  correfpondence 
of  life.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that 
with  regard  to  truth  and  falfehood  there  is  fbmething  fixed. 
We  fitid  people  in  their  difputes  continually  appealing  to 
certain  tefts  and  flandards,  which  are  allowed  on  all  fides, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  eftabliftied  in  our  Common  natuf-e. 
But  there  is  not  the  fame  obvioys  concurrence  in  any  uni- 
form or  fettled  principles  which  relate  to  tafte.    k  is  even 
commonly  fuppofed  that  this  delicate  and  aferial  faculty, 
which  feems  too  volatile  to  endure  even  the  chains^of  adefini- 
tion,  cannot  be  properly  tried  by  any  teft,  nor  regulated  by 
any  ftandard.    There  is  fb  cdntinual  a  call  for  the  exercife  of 
tlie  reafofiiflg  faculty,  and  it  is  fo  much  ftrengthened  by  per-* 
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petual  contention,  that  certain  maxims  of  right  reafon  feem 
to  be  tacitly  fettled  amongft  the  moft  ignorant.  The  learn- 
ed have  improved  on  this  rude  faience,  and  reduced  thofe 
maxims  into  a  fyftem.  If  tafte  has  not  been  fo  happily  cul- 
tivated, it  Avas  not  that  the  fubje£t  was  barren,  biu  that  the 
labourers  were  few  or  negligent ;  for  to  fay  the  truth,  there 
are  not  the  fame  interefting  motives  to  impel  us  to  fix  the 
one,  which  urge  us  to  afcertairi  the  other.  And  after  all,  if 
men  differ  in  their  opinion  concerning  fuch  matters,  their 
diflference  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  important  confe- 
^juences ;  elfe  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  logic  of  tafte,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  might  very  poflibly  be  as 
-well  digefted,  and  we  might  come  to  difcufs  matters  of  this 
-nature  with  as  much  certainty,  as  thofe  which  feem  more 
immediately  within  the  province  of  mere  reafon.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  very  neceffary^  at  the  entrance  into  fuch  an  en- 
quiry as  oijr  prefent,  to  make  this  point  as  clear  as  poflible; 
•for  if  tafte  has  no  fixed  principles,  if  the  imagination  is  not 
affedted  according  to  fome  invariable  and  certain  laws,  our 
labour  is  like  to  be  jemployed  to  very  little  purpofe ;  as  it 
muft  be  judged  an  ufelefs,  if  not  an  abftjrd  undertaking,  to 
lay  down  rules  for  caprice,  and  to  fet  up  for  a  legiflator  of 
whims  and  fancies. 

The  term  tafte,  like  all  other  figurative  terms,  is  not  ex- 
tremely accurate;  the  thing  which  we  underftand  by  it,  is 
far  from  a  fimple  and  determinate  idea  in  the  minds  of  moft 
men,  and  it  is  therefore  liable  to  uncertainty  and  confufion*  I 
have  no  great  opinpn  of  a  definition,  the  celebrated  remedy  for 
the  cure  of.  this  difoxder*  For  when  we  define,  we  feem  in 
danger  of  circumfcribing  nature  within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
notipp§i;  which  we  often  take  up  by  hazard,  or  embrace  oil 
truft,  or  form  .out  of. a  limited  and  partial  confideration  of  the 
lObjedi;  .before  us,  inftead  of  extending  our  ideas  to  take  in  al) 
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.that  nature  comprehends*  according  to  her  manner  of  com^ 
bining.  .  We  are  limited  in  our  enquiry  by  the  ftri<5t  laws  to 
which  we  have  fubmitted  at  our  fetting  out. 

— —  Circa  vilem  patulumque  morabimur  orb  em, 
Unde  pudor  prof  err  e  pedem  vet  at  aut  operts  lex, 

A  definition  may  be  very  exa(St,  and  yet  go  but  avery  little 
way  towards  informing  u€  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined; 
but  let  the  virtue  of  a  definition  be  what  it  wiU,  in  the  order 
of  things,  it  feems  rjither  to  follow  than  to  precede  our 
enquiry,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  refult.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  methods  of  difquifition  and 
teaching  may  be  fometimes  different,  and  on  very  good 
reaibn  undoubtedly ;  but  for  my  part,  I ,  am  convinced  that 
the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches- moft  nearly  to  the 
method  of  inveftigation,  i&  incomparably  the  beft;  fince, 
not  content  with  ferving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifelefs  truths, 
it  leads  to  the  ftock  on  which  they  grew  \  it  tends  to  fet  the 
reader  himielf  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  dire<St:  him 
into  thofe  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made  his  own  dif- 
coveries,  if  he  ihould  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  made  any  that 
are  valuable. 

But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  cavilling,  I  mean  by  the  won! 
Tafte  no  more  than  that  faculty  or  thofe  faculties  of  the  mii^l^ 
which  are  affe6led  with,  or  which  form  a  judgment  of,  the 
works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant  arts.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  moft  general  idea  of  that  word,  and  what  is  the  leaft  con- 
nedled  with  any  particular  theory.  And  my  point  in  this  en- 
quiry is,  to  find  whether  tiiere  are  any  principles,  on  which 
the  imagination  is  afie6ted,  io  common  to  all,,  fo  grounded 
and  certain,  as  to  fupply  the  means  of  reafoning  fatisfa<5torily- 
about  them.  And  fuch  principles  of  tafte  I  fancy  there  are ; 
however  paradoxical.it  may  feem  to  thofe,  who  on  a  fuper- 
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ficial  view  imagine,  that  there  is  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  taftes, 
both  in  kind  and  degree,  that  nothing  can  be  more  indctei:^ 
minate« 

All  the  natural  powers  in  man,  which  I  know,  that  are 
converfant  about  external  objects,  are  the  fenfes ;  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  the  judgment.  And  firft  with  regard  to  the 
fenfes.  We  do  and  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  as  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  organs  are  nearly  or  altogether  the  fame  in  all 
men,  fo  the  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects  is  in  all 
men  the  fame,  or  with  little  difference.  We  are  fatisfied  that 
what  appears  to  be  light  to  one  eye,  appears  light  to  another ; 
that  what  feems  fweet  to  one  palate,  is  fweet  to  another ; 
that  what  is  dark  and  bitter  to  this  man,  is  likewife  dark  and 
bitter  to  that ;  and  we  conclude  in  the  fame  manner  of  great 
and  little,  hard  and  foft,  hot  and  cold,  rough  and  fmooth  ; 
and  indeed  of  all  the  natural  qualities  and  affe<Stions  of  bo- 
dies. If  we  fuffer  ou^felves  to  imagine^  that  their  fenfes 
prefent  to  different  liien  different  images  of  things,  this 
fceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  fort  of  reafoning  on 
«very  fobjeit  vain  and  frivolous,  even  that  fceptical  reafon- 
ing itfelf  which  had  perfuaded  us  to  entertain  a  doirbt  con- 
cerning the  agreement  of  our  perceptions.  But  as  there  will 
be  little  doubt  that  bodies  prefent  fimilar  images  to  the 
^whole  fpecies,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  allowed,  that  the  plea- 
fures  and  the  pains  which  every  object  excites  in  one  man, 
at  muft  raife  in  all  mankind,  whilft  it  operates,  naturally, 
iimpljr,  and  by  its  proper  powers  only;  for  if  we  deny  this, 
we  muft  imagine  that  the  fame  caufe  operating  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  on  fubjefts  of  the  fame  kind,  will  produce  dif- 
ferent effects,  which  would  be  highly  abfurd.  Let  us  firft 
confider  this  point  in  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  and  the  rather  as  the 
faculty  in  queftion  has  taken  its  name  from  that  fenfe.  All 
men  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar  four,  honey  fweet,  and  aloes 
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bitter ;  and  as  they  are  all  agreed  in  finding  thefe  qualities 
in  thofe  objedts,  they  do  not  in  the  leaft  differ  concerning 
their  effects  with  regard  to  pkafure  and  pain.  They  all 
concur  in  calling  fweetnefs  pleafant^  and  fournefs  and  bitter- 
nefs  unpleafant^  Here  there  is  no  diverllty  in  their  fenti- 
raents ;  and  that  there  is  not,  appears  fully  from  the  confent 
of  all  men  in  the  metaphors  which  are  taken  from  the  fenfe 
of  taile.  A  Your  temper,  bitter  expreflions,  bitter  curfes,  a 
bitter  fate,  are  terms  well  and  ftrongly  iinderftood  by  all. 
And  we  are  altogether  as  well  iinderftood  when  we  fay,  a 
fweet  difpofition,  a  fweet  perfon,  a  fweet  condition,  and  the 
like.  It  is  confefled,  that  cuftom  and  fome  other  caufes^ 
have  made  many  deviations  from  the  natural  pleafures  or 
pains  which  belong  to  thefe  feveral  taftes;  but  then  the 
power  of  diftinguiftiing  between  the  natural  and  the  ac- 
quired relifli  remains  to  the  very  laft.  A  man  frequently 
comes  to  prefer  the  tafte  of  tobacco  to  that  of  fugar,  and  the 
flavour  of  vinegar  to  that  of  milk ;  but  this  makes  no  con- 
fufion  in  taftes,  whilft  he  is  fenfible  that  the  tobacco  and  vi- 
negar are  not  fweet,  and  whilft  he  knows  that  habit  ^one 
has  reconciled  his  palate  to  thefe  alien  pleafures.  Even  with 
fuch  a  perfon  we  may  fpeak,  and  with  fufiicient  preciiio% 
concerning  taftes.  But  fliould  any  man  be  found  who  de- 
clares, that  to  him  tobacco  has  a  tafte  like  fugar,  and  that  he 
cannot  diftinguifti  between  milk  and  vinegar;  or  that  to-» 
bacco  and  vinegar  are  fweet,  milk  bitter,  and  fugar  four ; 
we  immediately  conclude  that  the  organs  of  this  man  are  out 
of  order,  and  that  his  palate  is  utterly  vitiated*  We  are  as 
far  from  conferring  with  fuch  a  jyeribn  upon  taftes,  as  from 
reaibning  concerning  the  relations  of  quantity  with  one  who 
ihould  deny  that  all  the  parts  together  were  equal  to  the 
whole.  We  do  not  call  a  man  of  this  kind  wrong  in  his  no- 
tions,  but  abfolu(ely  mad.  Exceptions  of  this  fort,  in  eith^ 
Vol.  L  L  way, 
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way)  do  not  at  all  impeach  our  general  nile,  nor  make  u$ 
coryclude  that  men  have  various  princq^es  ccxiceming  the 
relations  of  quantity}  or  the  taite  of  things.  So  that  when 
it  is  iaid)  tafte  cannot  be  difputed,  it  can  only  mean,  that  no 
one  can  ftri(Stly  anfwer  what  pleafure  or  pain  fome  particu^ 
lar  man  may  find  from  the  tafte  of  fome  particular  thing. 
This  indeed  cannot  be  difputed ;  but  we  may  diipute»  and  with 
fufficient  ciearnefs  too,  concerning  the  things  which  arc  na- 
turally plealing  or  difagreeable  to  the  fenfe.  But  when  we 
talk  of  any  peculiar  or  acquired  reliih,  then  we  muft  know 
the  habits,  the  prejudices,  or  the  diftempers  of  this  particu- 
lar man,  and  we  muft  draw  our  concluiion.from  tho£e. 

This  agreement  of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  tafte 
folely.  The  principle  of  pleafiire  derived  from  light  is  the 
fame  in  all.  Light  is  more  pleafing  than  darknefs.  Sum- 
mer, when  the  earth  is  clad  in  green,  when  the  heavens  are 
ferene  and  bright,  is  more  agreeable  than  winter,  when 
every  thing  makes  a  different  appearance.  I  never  remem- 
ber that  any  thing  beautiful,  whether  a  map,  a  beaft,  a  bird, 
or  a  plant,  was  ever  (hewn,  though  it  were  to  an.  hundred 
people,  that  they  did  not  all  immediately  agree  that  it  was 
beautiful,  though  fome  might  have  thought  that  it  fell  fhort 
of  their  expe^ation,  or  that  other  things  were  flill  finer. 
I  believe  no  man  thinks  a  goofe  to  be  more  beautiful  than  a 
fwan,  or  imagines  that  what  they  call  a  Friezland  hen  excels 
a  peacock.  It  muft  be  obferved  too,  that  the  pleafures  of  the 
fight  are  not  near  fo  complicated,  and  confufed,  and  altered 
by  tmnatural  habits  and  aifociations,  as  the  pleafures  of  the 
tafte  are ;  becaufe  the  pleafures  of  the  fight  more  commonly 
acquiefce  in  themfelelves ;  and  are  not  fo  often  altered  by 
confiderations  which  are  independent  of  the  fight  itfelf»  But 
things  do  not  fpontaneoufly  prefent  themfelves  to  the  palate 
as  they  do  to  the  fight;  they  are  generally  applied  to  it, 
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cither  as  food  or  as  medicine ;  and  from  the  qualities  which 
they  poflefs  for  nutritive  or  medicinal  jiurpofes,  they  often 
fortJi  the  palate  by  degrees,  and  by  force  of  thefe  aflbciations* 
Thus  opium  is  pleafing  to  Turks,  on  account  of  the  agreeabfe 
delirium  it  produces.    Tobacco  is  the  delight  of  Dutchmen, 
as  it  diffufes  a  torpor  and  pleafing  ftupefa6tion.    Fermented 
fpirits  pleafe  our  common  people,  becaufe  they  baniih  care, 
and  all  confideration  of  future  or  prefent  evils.     AH  of  thefe 
would  lie  abfolutely  neglected  if  their  properties  had  origi- 
nally gone  no  further  than  the  tafte ;  but  all  thefe,  together 
with  tea  and  coffee,  and  fome  other  things,  have  pafled  frorfa 
the  ajwthecary's  fhop  to  our  tables,  and  were  taken  for 
health  long  before  they  were  thought  of  for  pleafure.    The 
effect  of  the  drug  has  made  us  ufe  it  frequently ;  and  fre- 
quent ufe,  combined  with  the  agreeable  effe6li  has  made  the 
tafte  itfelf  at  laft  agreeable.    But  this  does  not  in  the  lea* 
perplex  our  reafoning ;  becaufe  we  diftinguifli  to  the  laft 
the  acquired  from  the  natural  relifh.    In  defcribing  the 
tafte  of  an  unknown  fruit,  you  would  fcarccly  fay  that  it 
had  a  fweet  and  pleafant  flavour  like  tobacco,  opium^  6r 
garlic,  although  you  (poke  to  thofe  who  were  i^i  the  con- 
ftant  wfh  of  thefe  drugs,  and  had  great  pleafure  in  thetii* 
There  is  in  all  men  a  fufficient  remembrance  of  the  original 
natural  caufes  of  pleafure,  to  enable  them  to  bring  all  things 
offered  to  their  fenfes  to  that  ftandard,  and  to  regulate  their 
feelings  and  opinions  by  it.    Suppofe  one  who  had  fo  vi- 
tiated his  palate  as  to  take  more  pleafure  in  the  tafte  of 
opium  than   in  that  of  butter  or  honey,  to  ht  prefented 
with  a  bolus  of  fquills  ;•  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that 
he  would  prefer  the  butter  or  honey  to  this  naufeous  mor- 
fel,  or  to  any  other  bitter  drug  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accuftomed;   which  proves  that  his  palate  was  naturally 
like  that  of  other  men  in  all  things,  that  it  is  ftill  like  thfe 
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palate  of  other  men  in  many  things,  and.  only  vitiated  in 
fome  particular  points.  For  in  judging  of  any  new  thing,  even 
of  a  tafte  fimilar  to  that  which  he  has  been  formed  by  ha- 
bit to  like,  he  finds  his  palate  affedled  in  the  natural  manner^ 
and  on  the  common  principles.  Thus  the  pleafure  of  all.  the 
fenfes,  of  the  fight,  and  even  of  the  tafte,.  that  moft  ambir 
guous  of  the  fenfes,  is  the  fame  in  all,  high  and  low,  learned 
and  unlearned. 

Befides  the  ideas,  with  their  annexed  pains  and  pleafures^ 
which  are  prefented  by  the  fenfe;  the  mind  of  man  pof- 
feiles  a  fort  of  creative  power  of  its  own;  either  in  repre- 
fenting  at  pleafure  the  images  of  things  in  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  fenfes,  or  in 
combining  thofe  images  in  a  new  manner,  and  according 
to  a  different  order.  This  power  is  called  imagination ;  and 
to  this  belongs  whatever  is  called  wit,  fancy,  invention,  and 
the  like.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  power  of  the 
imagination  is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  abfolutely 
new ;  it  can  only  vary  the  difpofition  of  thofe  ideas  which 
it  has  received  from  the  fenfes.  Now  the  imagination  is 
the  mofl:  extenfive  province  of  pleafure  and  paia,  as  it  is 
the  region  of  our  fears  and  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our  paf- 
fions  that  are  connedled  with  them ;  and  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  affe<5t  the  imagination  with  thefe  commanding  ideas, 
by  force  of  any  original  natural  impreflion,  m^ift  have  the 
fame  power  pi-etty  equally  over  all  men,.  For  fince  the  ima- 
gination is  only  the  reprefentation  of  the  fenfes,  it  can  only 
be  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  the  images,  from  the  fame  priil- 
ciple  on  which  the  fenfe  is  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  the 
realities  ^  and  confequently  there  muft  be  juft*  as  clofe  an 
agreement  in  the  imaginations  as.  in  the  fenfes  of  men.  A 
little  attention  will  convince  us  that  this  nauft  of  neceffity  be 
the  cafe« 
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But  in  the  imagiaation,  befides  the  pain  or  pleafure  arif- 
iog.  from  the  properties  of  the  natural  obje<St,  a  pleafure  is 
perceived  from  the  refemblance,  which  the  imitation  has 
to  die  original :  the  imagination^  I  conceive^  can  have  no 
pleafure  but  what  refults  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes. 
And  thefe  caufes  operate  pretty  uniformly  upon  all  men^ 
becaufe  they  operate  by  principles  in  nature,  and  which 
are  not  derived  from  any  particular  habits  or  advantages^ 
Mr.  Locke  very  juftly  and  finely  obferves  of  wit,  that  it  is 
chiefly  converfant  in  tracing  refemblances :  he  remarks  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  bufinefs  of  judgment  is  rather  in 
finding  differences.  It  may  perhaps  appear,  on  this  fup- 
poiition,  that  there  is  no  material  diftindtion  between  the 
wit  and  the  judgment,  as  they  both  feem  to  refuk  from 
different  operations  of  the  fame  faculty  of  comparing.  But 
in  reality,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  dependant  on  the 
fame  power  of  the  mind,  they  differ  fo  very  materially  in 
many  refpedts,  that  a  perfe6t  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is 
one  of  the  rareft  things  in  the  world.  When  two  diftindt 
objedts  are  unlike  to  each  other,  it  is  only  what  we  expedl ; 
things  are  in  their  common  way ;  and  therefore  they  make 
no  impreflion  on  the  imagination :  but  when  two  diftindt 
objedts  have  a  refemblance,  we  are  ftruck,  we  attend  to 
them,,  and  we  are  pleafed.  The  mind  of  man  has  naturally 
a  far  greater  alacrity  and  fatisfadtion  in  tracing  refem- 
blances than  in  fearching  for  differences :  becaufe  by  mak- 
ing refemblances  we  produce  new  images  \  we  unite^.  we 
create^  we  enlarge  our  ftock ;  but  in  making  diftindlions  we 
offer  no  food  at  all  to  the  imaginaj^ion ;  the  tafk  itfelf  is 
more  fevere  and  irkfome,  and  what  pleafure  we  derive 
from  it  is  fomething  of  a  negative  and  indiredt  nature.  A 
piece  of  news  is  told  me  ia  the  morning ;  this,  merely  as  a 
piece  o^  news,  as  a  fadt  added  to  my  iiock>  gives  me  fbme 
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pleafure.  In  the  evening  I  find  there  was  iiothihg  in  it. 
What  do  I  gain  by  this,  but  the  diffatisfa<Stion  to  find  that 
I  had  been  irhpofed  upon?  Hence  it  is  that  men  are  ftiucK 
more  naturally  inclined  to  belief  than  to  incredulity. '  Arid 
it  is  upon  this  principle,  that  the  moft  ignorant  dfid  barba- 
rous nations  have  frequently  excelled  in  fimilitudes,  com- 
parifons,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  who  have  -been  weak" 
and  backward  in  diftinguifhing  and  forting  their  ideas. 
And  it  is  for  a  reafon  of  this  kind,  that  liomer  and  the  orien- 
tal writers,  though  very  fond  of  fimilitudes,  and  though 
they  often  ftrike  out  fuch  as  are  truly  admirable,  they  feldom 
take  care  to  have  them  exa£l ;  that  is,  they  are  taken  i^ith 
the  general  refemblance,  they  paint  it  ftrongly,  and  they 
take  no  notice  of  the  difference  which  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  things  compeared. 

Now,  as  the  pleafure  of  refemblance  is  that  -v^hich  prin- 
cipally flatters  the  imagination,  all  men  are  nearly  ecpjal  in 
this  point,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  the  things  repre- 
fented  or  comj)ared  extends.  The  principle  of  this  know- 
ledge is  very  much  accidental,  as  it  depends  upon  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  and  not  on  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  any  natural  faculty ;  and  it  is  from  this  difference 
in  knowledge,  that  what  we  commonly,  though  with  no 
great  exa<5tnefs,  call  a  difference  in  tafte  proceeds.  A  man 
to  whom  fculpture  is  new,  fees  a  barber's  block,  or  fbme 
ordinary  piece  of  ftatuary ;  he  is  immediately  ftrudc  and 
pleafed,  becaufe  he  fees  fomething  like  an  hurtian  figure ; 
and,  entirely  taken  up  with  this  likenefs,  he  does  not  at  all 
attend  to  its  defe(5ts.  No  perfon,  I  believe,  at  the  firft  time 
of  feeing;  a  piece  of  imitation  ever  did.  Some  time  after,  we 
fuppofe  that  this  novice  lights  upon  a  more  artificial  work 
of  the  fame  nature ;  he  now  begins  to  look  with  contempt 
on  what  he  admired  at  firft ;  not  that  he  admired  it  eveii 
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diea  for  its  unlilLenefs  to  a  mao^  but  for  that  general  though 
inaccurate  refemblutce  which  it  bore  to  the  human  figure. 
What  he  admired  at  different  times  in  thefe  fo  different 
figures,  is  ftri<^ly  the  fame ;  and  though  his  knowledge  is 
improved)  his  tafte  is  not  altered.     Hitherto  his  miftake 
wa»  £pom  a  want  of  knowledge,  in  art,  and  this  arofe  from 
bis  inexperience;  but  he  may  be  Aill  deficient  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  in  nature.    For  it  is  poifible  that  the  man  in 
queftion  may  ftop  here,; &nd  that  the  mafter-piece  of  a  great 
hand  may  pleafe  him  no  more  than  the  middling  perform- 
ance of  a  vulgar  artift ;  and  this  not  for  want  of  better  or 
higher  relilh,  but  beipaufe  all  men  do  not  obferve  with  fuffi- 
<:ient  accuracy  on  the  human  figure  to  enable  them  to  Judge 
property  of  an  imitation  of  it.    And  that  the  critical  tafte 
does  not  depend  upon  a  fuperior  principle  in  men,  but  upon 
fuperior  knowledge,  may  appear  from  feveral  inftances.  The 
ilory  of  the  antient  painter  and  the  (hoemaker  is  very  weU 
known.  The  ihoemaker  fet  the  painter  right  with  regard  to 
fome  miftakes  he  had  made  in  the  (hoe  of  one  of  his  figures* 
and  which  the  painter,  who  had  not  made  fuch  accurate 
obfervatioiis  on  Ihoes,  and  was  content  with  a  general  re- 
iemblance,  had  never  obferved.    But  this  was  no  impeach- 
ment to  the  tafte  of  the  painter ;  it  only  Ihewed  fome  want 
of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  making  (hoes.    Let  us  imagine, 
that  an  anatomdft  had  come  into  the  painter*s  working-room. 
His  piece  is  in  general  well  done,  the  figure  in  queftion  in 
a  good  attitude,  and  the  parts  well  adjufted  to  their  various 
movements ;  yet  the  anatomift,  critical  in  his  art,  may  ob- 
ferve the  fwell  of  fome  mufcle  not  quite  joft  in  the  peculiar 
atStion  of  the  figure.    Here  the  anatomift  obferves  what  the 
painter  had  not  obferved ;  and  he  pafies  by  what  the  Ihoe- 
maker had  remarked.    But  a  want  of  the  laft  critical  know- 
ledge  in  anatomy  no  more  refle(Sled  on  the  natural  good 
tafte  of .  the  painter,  or  of  any  common  obferver  of  his 
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piece,  than  the  want  of  an  exa6t  knowledge  in  the  fomia- 
tion  of  a  Ihoe*  A  fine  piece  of  a  decollated  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift  was  fliewn  to  a  Turkifti  emperor;  he  praifed 
many  things,  but  he  obferved  one  defedt ;  he  obfcrved  that 
the  fkin  did  not  Ihrink  from  the  wounded  part  of  th-e  neck* 
The  fultan  on  this  occafion,  though  his  obfervation  was  very 
juft,  difcovered  no  more  natural  tafte  than  the  painter  wha 
executed  this  piece,  or  than  a  thoufand  European  connoif- 
feurs,  who  probably  never  would  have  made  the  fame  ob- 
fervation. His  Turkilh  majefty  had  indeed  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  terrible  fpedtacle,  which  the  others 
could  only  have  reprefented  in  their  imagination.  On  the 
fubjedt  of  their  diflike  there  is  a  difference  between  all  thefc 
people,  arifing  from  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
their  knowledge ;  but  there  is  fomething  in  common  to  the 
painter,  the  fhoemaker,  the  anatomifl,  and  the  Turkifti  em- 
peror, the  pleafure  arifing  from  a  natural  object,  fo  far  as 
^ach  perceives  it  juftly  imitated ;  the  fatisfa(5tion  in  feeing 
an  agreeable  figure ;  the  fympathy  proceeding  from  a  flrik- 
ing  and  affecfting  incident.  So  far  as  tafle  is  natural,  it  is 
nearly  common  to  all. 

In  poetryi  and  other  pieces  of  imagination,  the  fame 
parity  may  be  obferved.  It  is  true,  that  one  man  is  charmed 
with  Don  Bellianis,  and  reads  Virgil  coldly :  whilfl  another 
is  tranfported  with  the  Eneid,  and  leaves  Don  Bellianis  to 
,  children.  Thefe  two  men  feem  to  have  a  tafte  very  differ-* 
ent  from  each  other;  but  in  fadt  they  differ  very  little.  In 
both  thelfe  pieces,  which  infpire  fuch  oppofite  fentiments, 
a  tale  exciting  admiration  is  told ;  both  are  full  of  adtion, 
both  are  paflionate ;  in  both  are  voyages,  battles,  triumphs, 
and  continual  changes  of  fortune.  The  admirer  of  Don 
Bellianis  perhaps  does  not  underftand  the  refined  language 
of  the  Eneid,  who,  df  it  was  degraded  into  the  ftyle  of  the 
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PUgrim's  Progrefs,  might  feel  it  in  all  its  energy,  on  the  fame 
principle  which  made  him  an  admirer  of  Don  Beilianis. 

In  his  favourite  author  he  is  not  Ihocked  with  the  con* 
tinual  breaches  of  probability,  the  confufion  of  times,  the 
offences  againft  manners,  the  trampling  upon  geography ; 
for  he  knows  nothing  of  geography  and  chronology,  and  he 
has  never  examined  the  grounds  of  probability.  He  perhaps 
reads  of  a  ftiipwreck  on  the  coaft  of  Bohemia :  wholly  taken 
up  with  fo  interefting  an  event,  and  only  felicitous  for  the 
fate  of  his  hero,  he  is^not  in  the  leaft  troubled  at  this  extra- 
vagant blunder.  For  why  fliould  he  be  Ihocked  at  a  fhip- 
wreck  on  the  coaft  of  Bohemia,  wha.does  not  know  but  that 
Bohemia  may  be  an  ifl^nd  in  tl>e  Atlantic  ocean  ?  and  after 
all,  what  refle<aion  is  this  on  the  natural  good  tafte  of  the 
perfon  here  fuppofed  ? 

.  So  far  then  as  tafte  belongs  to  the  imagination,  its  prin- 
ciple is  the  fame  in  all  men;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
manner  ^f  their  being  affected,  nor  in  the  caufes  of  the  af- 
fection ;  but  in  the  degree  there  is  a  difference,  which  arifes 
from  two  caufes  principally ;  either  from  a  greater  degree  of 
natural  fenlibility,  or  from  a  clofer  and  longer  attention  to 
Ae  object.  To  iHuftrate  this  by  the  procedure  of  the  fenfes, 
in  which  the  fame  difference  is  found,  let  us  fuppofe  a  very 
finooth  marble  table  to  be  fet  before  two  men ;  they  both  per- 
ceive it  to  be  fmooth,  and  they  are  both  pleafed  with  it  be- 
caufe  of  this  quality.  So  far  they  agree.  But  fuppofe  ano- 
ther, and  after  that  another  table,  the  latter  ftill  fmoother 
than  the  former,  to  be  fet  before  them.  It  is  now  very  pro- 
bable that  thefe  men,  who  are  fo  agreed  upon  what  is  fmooth, 
and  in  the  pleafure  from  thence,  will  difagree  when  they  come 
to  fettle  which  table  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  polifh. 
JJere  is  indeed  the  great  difference  between  taftes,  when  men 
come  to  compare  the  excefs  or  diminution  of  things  which 
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are  judged  by  degree  and  not  by  meafure.  Nw  is  it  eafy^ 
when  fuch  a  difference  arifes,  to  fettle  the  point,  if  the  ex*- 
cefs  or  diminution  be  not  glaring.  If  we  differ  in  opinions 
about  two  quantities,  we  can  have  recourfe  to  a  eommon* 
meafure,  which  may  decide  the  queftion  with  the  iitmoflr 
exa<5tnefs ;  and  this  I  take  it  is  what  gives  mathematfcal 
knowledge  a  greater  certainty  than  any  other.  But  in  things 
whofe  excefs  is  not  judged  by  greater  or  fmaller,  as  fmooth- 
nefs  and  roughnefs,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  darknefs  and 
light,  the  fhades  of  colours,  all  thefe  are  very  eaiily  dlftin-  • 
guilhed  when  the  difference  is  any  way  confiderable,  but  not 
when  it  is  minute,  for  want  of  fi>me  common  meafures,. 
which  peiiiaps  may  never  come  to  be  difcovered.  In  thefe 
nice  cafes,  fuppofing  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenie  equal,  the. 
greater  attention  and  habit  in  fuch  things  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage. In  the  queftion  about  the  tables,  the  marble-po- 
liftier  will  unqueftionably  determine  die  moft  accurately.  But 
notwithftanding  this  want  of  a  common  meafure  for  fettling- 
many  difputes  relative  to  the  fenfes,.  and  their  reprefenta- 
tive  the  imagination,  we  find  that  the  principles  are  the 
fame  m  all,  and  that  there  is  no  difagreement  until  we  come 
to  examine  into  the  pre-eminence  or  di^rence  of  things, 
which  brings  us  within  the  province  of  the  judgment. 

So  long  as  we  are  conrerfant  with  the  fenfible"  qualities  of 
things,  hardly  any  more  than  the  imagination  feems  con<i> 
eerned;  little  more  aMb  than,  the  imagination  feems  con- 
cerned when  the  paffions  are  reprcfehted,  becaufe  by  the 
force  of  natural  fympathy  they  are  felt  in  all  men  without 
any  recourfe  to  reafoning,  and  their  juftnefs  recognized  in 
every  breafl.  Love,  grief,  fear,  anger,  joy,  all  thefe  paffions 
have  in  their  tiu-ns  a£fe<5ted  every  mind ;  and  they  do  not  af- 
fe(St  it  in  an  arbitrary  or  cafual  manner,  but  upon  certain,  na- 
tural, aud  uniform  princi  jdes.    But  as  many  of  the  worics  of 
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imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  refM-efentation  of  fenilblfe 
obje<St:s,  nor  to  efforts  upon  the  paiiions,  but  extend  them- 
felves  to  the  manners,  the  characters)  the  adtionS)  anddeiigns 
of  men,  their  relations,  their  virtues  and  vices,  they  coma 
within  the  province  of  the  judgment,  which  is  improved  by 
attention  and  by  the  habit  of  reafoning.  All  thefe  make  a 
very  coniiderable  part  of  what  are  coniidered  as  the  obje(5ls 
of  tafte ;  and  Horace  fends  us  to  the  fchools  of  philofophy  and 
the  world  for  our  inftruAion  in  them.  Whatever  certainty 
is  to  be  acquired  in  morality  and  the  fcience  of  life ;  juft  the 
fame  degree  of  certainty  have  we  in  what  r^ates  to  them  in 
works  of  imitati(»i,  Indeed  it  is  for  the  moft  part  in  our 
fkill  in  manners,  and  in  the  obfervances  of  time  and  place, 
and  of  decency  in  general,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  in  thofe 
fchools  to  which  Horace  recommends  us,  that  what  is  called 
tafte,  by  way  of  diftinCticm,  confifts ;  and  which  is  in  reality 
no  other  than  a  more  refined  judgment.  OH  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  what  is  called  tafte,  in  its  moft  general  ac- 
ceptaticMQ,  is  not  a  fimple  idea,  but  is  partly  made  up  of  a  per- 
ception of  the  primary  pleafures  of  fenfe,  of  the  fe(x>ndary 
pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and  of  the  conclufions  of  the 
reafoning  faculty,  concerning  the  various  relations  of  theie, 
and  concerning  the  human  paffions,  manners,  and  adtions. 
All  this  is  requifite  to  form  tafte,  and  the  ground-work  of 
all  thefe  is  the  fame  in  the  human  mind ;  for  as  the  fenfes 
are  the  great  originals  of  all  our  ideas,  and  confequently  of 
all  our  pleafures,  if  they  are  not  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  the 
whole  ground-work  of  tafte  is  common  to  aU,  and  therefore 
there  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  a  condufive  reafoning  on 
thefe  matters. 

Whilft  we  confider  tafte  merely  according  to  its  nature 

and  fpecies,  we  ihall  find  its  principles  entirely  uniform; 

t»ut  the  degree  in  which  thefe  principles  prevail,  in  the  fe- 
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^feral  individuals  of  mankind,  is  altogether  as  different  as  the  « 
principles  themfelves  are  fimilar.  For  fenfibility  and  judg-  !* 
ment,  which  are  the  qualities  that  compofe  what  we  com- 
^nonly  call  a  tqfte^  vary  exceedingly  in  various  people.  From 
a  defedt  in  the  former  of  thefe  qualities,  arifes  a  want  of 
tafte ;  a  weaknefs  in  the  latter,  conftitutes  a  wrong  or  a  bad 
one.  There  are  fome  men  formed  with  feelings  fo  blunt, 
with  tempers  fo  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  be  awake  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives. 
Upon  fuch  perfons,  the  moft  ftriking  obje£ts  make  but  ^ 
faint  and  obfcure  impreffion.  There  are  others  fo  con- 
tiniially  in  the  agitation  of  grofs  and  merely  fenfual  pleafures^ 
or  fo  occupied  in  the  low  drudgery  of  avarice,  ot  fo  heated 
in  the  chace  of  honours  and  diftin£tion,  that  their  minds, 
which  had  been  nfed  continually  to  the  ftorms  of  thefe  vio- 
lent and  tempeftuous  i>aHions,  can  hardly  be  put  in  motion 
by  the  delicate  and  refined  play  of  the  imagination.  Thefe 
men,  though  from  a  different  caufe,  become  as  ftupid  and 
infenfible  as  the  former ;  but  whenever  either  of  thefe 
happen  to  be  ftruck  with  any  natural  elegance  or  greatnefs, 
dr  with  thefe  qualities  in  any  work  of  art,  they  are  moved 
upon  the  fame  principle. 

•  The  caufe  of  a  wrong  tafte  is  a  defedt  of  judgment.  And 
this  mayarife  from  a  natural  weaknefs  of  underftanding  (in 
whatever  the  ftrength  of  that  faculty  may  confift)  or,  which 
is  much  more  commonly  th^  cafe,  it  may  arife  from  a  want 
of  proper-afnd  Well-dire6ted  exercife,  which  alone  can  make  it 
ftrong  and  ready^  Belides  that  ignorance,  inattention,  pre- 
judice, rafhnefs,  levity,  obftinacy,  in  (hort,  all  thofe  paflions,. 
and  all  thofe  vices,  which  pervert  the  judgment  in  other 
matters,  prejudice  it  no  lefs  in  this  its  more  refined  and 
elegant  province.  Thefe  caufes  produce  different  opinions 
upon  every  thing  which  is  an  obje<a  of  the  underftanding, 
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^       ;'    '^'vithout  inducing  us  to  foppafe,  that  there  are  no  fettled 

^      '        X^^rinciples  of  reafon.    And  indeed  on  the  whole  one  may  ob- 

^f  ::i7ferve,  that  there  is  rather  lefs  difference  upon  matters  of 

• .  *^  ^=afte  among  mankind,  than  upon  moft  of  thofe  which  de- 

I  ^^r^^end  upon  the  naked  reafon;  and  that  men  are  far  better 

%  ^^t^ greed  on  the  excellence  of  a  defcription  in  Virgil,  than  on 

^^^e  truth  or  falfehood  of  a  theory  of  Ariftotle. 

A  re(£titude  of  judgment  in  the  arts,  which  may  be  called 
good  tafte,  does  in  a  great  meafure  depend  upon  fenlibility ; 
>ecaufe  if  the  mind  has  no  bent  to  the  pleafures  of  the  ima- 
gination, it  will  never  apply  itfelf  fufficiently  to  works  of 
"^hat  fpecies  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  in  them*   But 
though  a  degree  of  fenlibility  is  requifite  to  form  a  good 
judgment,  yet  a  good  Judgraeilt  does  not  neceflarily  arifc 
from  a  quick  fenfibility  of  pleafure;  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  very  poor  judge,  merely  by  force  of  a  greater  com- 
plexional  fenfibility,  is  more  affefted  by  a  very  poor  piece, 
than  the  beft  judge  by  the  moft  perfedl ;  for  as  every  thing 
new,  extraordinary,  grand,  or  pafEonate,  is  well  calculated  to 
affedt  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  the  faults  do  not  affe6l  him,  his 
pleafure  is  more  pure  and  unmixed;,  ami  as  it  is  merely  a 
pleafure  of  the  imagination,  it  is  much  higher  than  any 
which  is  derived  from   a  re<S!itude  of  the  judgment ;  the 
judgment  is  for  the  greater  part  employed  in   throwing 
ftumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  diflipat- 
ing  the  fcenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to 
the  difagreeable  yoke  of  our  reafon;  for  almoft  the  only 
pleafure  that  men  have  in  judging  better  than  others,  con- 
iifts  in  a  fort  of  confcious  pride  and  fupeiiority,  which  arifes 
from  thinking  rightly ;  but  then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure, 
a  pleafure  which  does  not  immediatery  refult  from  the  ob- 
jeft  which  is  under  contemplation*    In  the  morning  of  our 
days,  when  the  fenfes  are  unworn  and  tender^^  when  the 
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whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part,  and  the  glofs  of  novelty 
frefh  upon  all  the  obJQ^ts  that  furround  us,  how  lively  at 
that  time  are  our  fenfations,  but  how  falfe  and  inaccurate  the 
jvidgments  we  form  of  things  ?  I  defpair  of  ever  receiving 
the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  from  the  moft  excellent  perform- 
ances of  genius  which  I  felt  at  that  age,  from  pieces  which 
my  prefent  judgment  regards  as  trifling  and  contemptible* 
Every  trivial  caufe  of  pleafure  is  aprto  affe<St  the  man  of  too 
fanguine  a  complexion  :  his  appetite  is  too  keen  to  fuffer 
his  tafte  to  be  delicate ;  and  he  is  in  all  refpedfcs  what  Ovid 
fays  of  himfelf  in  love, 

Mo//e  meum  levibus  cor  ejl  vtolabile  teJiSj 
Et  femper  caufa  ejij  cur  ego  femper  amem^ 

One  of  this  character  can  never  be  a  refined  judge ;  never 
what  the  comic  poet  calls  elegans  formarumfpeBator.  The 
excellence  and  force  of  a  compofition  muft  always  be  im- 
perfectly eftimated  from  its  dfedt  on  th«  minds  of  any,  ex- 
cept we  know  the  temper  and  chara(5ter  of  thoTe  minds^ 
The  moft  powerful  effecSts  of  poetry  and  mufic  have  beeA 
difplayed,  and  perhaps  are  ftiU  difplayed,  where  thefe  arts 
are  but  in  a  very  low  and  imperfedl  ftate.  The  rude  hearer 
is  affe<Sted  by  the  principles  which  operate  in  thefe  arts  even 
in  their  rudeft  condition;  and  he  is  not  ikilful  enough  to 
perceive  the  defeiSts.  But  as  arts  advance  towards  their  pcr- 
fc(5lion,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  advances  with  equal  pace, 
and  the  pleafure  of  judges  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
faults  which  are  difcovered  in  the  moft  finiflied  compofi- 
tions. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubjeit,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of 
an  opinion  which  many  perfons  entertain,  as  if  the  tafte 
were  a  feparate  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  diftin<5t  from  the 
judgment  and  imagination;  a  fpecies  of  inftin(a,  by  which 
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we  are  ftnick  naturally,  and  at  the  firft  glance,  without  any 
previous  reafoning,  with  the  excellencies,  or  the  defeats  of  a 
oompoiition.  So  far  a8  the  imagination  and  the  pallions  are 
concerned,  I  believe  it  true,  that  the  reafon  is  little  con- 
fulted ;  but  where  difpofition,  where  decorum,  where  con- 
gruity  are  concerned,  in  ftiort,  wherever  the  beft  tafte  dif- 
fers from  the  worft,  I  am  convinced  that  the  underftanding 
operates  and  nothing  elfe  ;  and  its  operation  is  in  reality  far 
from  being  always  fudden,  or,  when  it  is  fudden,  it  is  often 
far  from  being  right.  Men  of  the  beft  tafte  by  confideration 
come  frequently  to  change  thefe  early  and  precipitate  judg- 
ments, which  the  mind,  from  its  averfion  to  neutrality  and 
doubt,,  loves  to  form  on  the  fpot.  It  is  known  that  the  tafte 
(whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exadtly  as  we  improve  our 
judgment,  by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  fteady  atten- 
tion to  our  obje6t,  and  by  frequent  exercife.  They  who 
have  not  taken  thefe  methods,  if  their  tafte  decides  quickly, 
it  is  always  uncertainly;  and  their  quicknefs  is  owing  to 
their  prefumption  and  rafhnefs,  and  not  any  hidden  irradia- 
tion that  in  a  moment  difpels  all  darknefs  from  their  minds* 
But  they  who  have  cultivated  that  fpecies  of  knowledge 
which  makes  the  objedt  of  tafte,  by  degrees  and  habitually 
attain  not  only  a  foundnefs,  but  a  readinefs  of  judgment,  as 
men  do  by  the  fame  methods  on  all  other  occafions.  At  firft 
they  are  obliged  to  fpell,  but  at  laft  they  read  with  eafe  and 
with  celerity,  but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no  proof, 
that  the  tafte  is  a  diftin6t  faculty.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has  at- 
tended the  courfe  of  a  difcuflion,  which  turned  upon  mat- 
ters within  the  fphere  of  mere  naked  reafon,  but  muft  have 
obferved  the  extreme  readinefs  with  which  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  of  the  argument  is  carried  on,  the  grounds  difcovered, 
the  objections  raifed  and  anfwered,  and  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  premifes,  with  a  quicknefs  altogether  as  great  as 
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the  tafte  can  be  fuppofed  to  work  with }  and  yet  where  no- 
thing but  {dain  reafon  either  is  or  can  be  fufpe<Sked  to  ope- 
rate. To  multiply  principles  for  every  different  appearance^ 
is  ufelefs,  and  unphilofophical  too  in  a  high  degree. 

This  matter  might  be  purfued  much  farther ;  but  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  the  fubjeft  which  muft  prefcribe  our 
bounds,  for  what  fubje<5t  does  not  branch  out  to  infinity  ? 
it  is  the  nature  of  our  particular  fcheme,  and  the  fingie  point 
of  view  in  which  we  confider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  ftop 
to  our  refearches* 
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INTO     THE 

ORIGIN     OF      OUR     IDEAS 

OF      THE 

SUBLIME  AND   BEAUTIFUL. 


PART       L 
S  E   C   T.      I. 

N      O     V      E     L     T      T. 

TH  £  firft  and  the  fimpleft  emotion  which  we  difcover 
in  the  human  mind,  is  Curiofity.  By  curiofity  I 
mean  whatever  defire  we  have  for,  or  whatever  pleafure 
we  take  in,  novelty.  We  fee  children  perpetually  ruiming 
from  place  to  place  to  hunt  out  fomething  new :  they  catch 
with  great  eagernefs,  and  with  very  little  choice,  at  what- 
ever comes  before  them;  their  attention  is  engaged  by 
every  thing,  becaufe  every  thing  has,  in  that  ftage  of  life, 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  But  as  thofe  things 
which  engage  us  merely  by  their  novelty,  cannot  attach  us 
Vol.  I.  N  for 
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for  any  length  of  time,  curiofity  is  the  mod  fuperficial  of 
all  the  afFedtions  :  it  changes  its  object  perpetually ;  it  has 
an  appetite  which  is  very  fharp,  but  very  eafily  fatisfied  y 
and  it  has  always  an  appearance  of  giddinefs,  reftleflTnefs  and 
anxiety.  'OuViofity-  from  its  nature  is  a  very  ad^ive  princi- 
ple; it  quickly  runs  over  the  greateft  part  of  its  objedts^ 
and  foon  exhaufts  the  variety  which  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  nature;  the  fame  things  make  frequent  returns^ 
and  they  return  with  lefs  aind  lels  of  any  agreeable  effeft^ 
In  (hort,  the  occurrences  of  life,  by  the  time  we  come  to 
know  it  a  little,  would  be  incapable  of  afFe(5ling  the  mind 
wiUi.afty,oth^i;  fenfations  tha;i  thofe  of  loathing  and  weari- 
ileife.'if  ftiany  things  were  not  adapted  to  affedt  the  mind 
by  means  of  other  powers  befides  novelty  in  them,  and  of 
other  paflions  befides.  cuxiofity  iu  ourfelves.  Thefe  powers 
and  paflions  Ihall  be  confidered  in  their  place.  But  what- 
ever thefe  powers  are,  or  upon  what  principle  foever  they 
affedt  the  mind,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  they  fliould 
not  be  exerted  in  thofe  things  which  a  daily  vulgar  ufe  have 
brought  into  a  ftale  unafFefting  familiarity.  Some  degree  of 
novelty  muft  be  one  of  the  materials  in  every  inftrument 
which  works  upon  the  mind;  and  curiofity  blends  itfelf 
more  or  lefs  with  all  our  paflions. 


T      •.    .1   . 


SECT-       II. 

PAIN       AND      PLEASURE. 

TT  feems  then  neceflTary  towards  moving  the  paflions  of 

people  advanced  in  life  to  any  confiderable  degree,  that 

the  objedts  defigned  for  that  purpofe,  befides  their  being 
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in  ibme  meafure  new,  fhould  be  capable  of  exciting  pain 
or  pleaTure  from  other  caufes.  Pain  and  pleafure  are  fim- 
ple  ideas,  incapable  of  definition.  People  are  not  liable  to 
be  miftaken  in  their  feelings,  but  they  are  very  frequently 
wrong  in  the  names  they  give  them,  and  in  their  reafonings 
about  them.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  pain  arifes  riecef- 
farily  from  the  removal  of  fome  pleafure;  as  they  think 
pleafure  does  from  the  ceafing  or  diminution  of  fome  pain. 
For  my  part,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  imagine,  that  pain 
and  pleafure,  in  their  moll  fimple  and  natural  manner  of 
afFefting,  are  each  of  a  pofitive  nature,  and  by  no  means 
neceffarily  dependent  on  each  other  for  their  exiftence. 
The  human  mind  is  often,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  moft 
part,  in  a  ftate  neither  of  pain  nor  pleafure,  which  I  call  a 
ftate  of  indifference.  When  I  am  carried  from  this  flate 
into  a  ftate  of  adtual  pleafure,  it  does  not  appear  neceffary 
that  I  fhould  pafs  through  the  medium  of  any  fort  of  pain. 
If  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  indifference,  or  eafe,  or  tranquillity,  or 
call  it  what  you  pleafe,  you  were  to  be  fuddenly  entertained 
with  a  concert  of  mufic;  or  fuppofe  fome  objedt  of  a  fine 
fhape,  and  bright  lively  colours,  to  be  prefented  before 
you ;  or  imagine  your  fmell  is  gratified  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  rofe ;  or  if  without  any  previous  thirft  you  were  to 
drink  of  fome  pleafant  kind  of  wine,  or  to  tafte  of  fome 
fweetmeat  without  being  hungry ;  in  all  the  feveral  fenfes^ 
of  hearing,  fmelling,  and  tafting,  you  undoubtedly  find  a 
pleafure ;  yet  if  I  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  your  mind  pre- 
vious to  thefe  gratifications,  you  will  hardly  tell  me  that 
they  found  you  in  any  kind  of  pain ;  or,  having  fatisfied 
thefe  feveral  fenfes  with  their  feveral  pleafures,  will  you 
fay  that  any  pain  has  fucceeded,  though  the  pleafure  is  ab- 
folutely  over?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  indifference,  to  receive  a  violent  blow,  or  to 
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drink  of  fome  bitter  potion,  or  to  have  his  ears  wounded 
with  fome  harfti  and  grating  found ;  here  is  no  removal  of 
pleafure ;  and  yet  here  is  felt,  in  every  fenfe  which  is  af- 
fecSled,  a  pain  very  diftinguilhable.  It  may  be  faid,  i)er* 
haps,  that  the  pain  in  thefe  cafes  had  its  rife  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  pleafure  which  the  man  enjoyed  before,  though 
that  pleafure  was  of  fo  low  a  degree  as  to  be  perceived 
only  by  the  removal.  But  this  feems  to  me  a  fubtilty,  that 
is  not  difcoverable  in  nature.  For  if,  previous  to  the  pain, 
I  do  not  feel  any  adtual  pleafure,  I  have  no  reafon  to  judge 
that  any  fuch  thing  exifts ;  fince  pleafure  is  only  pleafure  as 
it  is  felt.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  pain,  and  with  equal 
reafon.  I  can  never  perfuade  myfelf  that  pleafure  and  pain 
are  mere  relations,  which  can  only  exift  as  they  are  con- 
trafted  ;  but  I  think  I  can  difcern  clearly  that  there  are  po- 
iitive  pains  and  pleafures,  which  do  not  at  all  depend  upon 
each  other.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  my  own  feelings 
than  this.  There  is  nothing  which  I  can  diftinguilh  in 
my  mind  with  more  clearnefs  than  the  three  ftates,  of  in- 
difference, of  pleafure,  and  of  pain.  Every  one  of  thefe  I 
can  perceive  without  any.  fort  of  idea  of  its  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe.  Caius  is  afflidted  with  a  fit  of  the  cholic;  thi5> 
man  is  adlually  in  pain;  ftretch  Caius  upon  the  rack,  he 
will  feel  a  much  greater  pain :  but  does  this  pain  of  the  rack 
arife  from  the  removal  of  any  pleafure  ?  or  is  the-  fit  of 
the  cholic  a  pjeafure  or  a  pain  juft  as  we  are  pleafed  to  con- 
iid«r  it  ? 
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SECT.       III. 

THE    DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THE   REMOVAL    OF  PAIN  AND 

POSITIVE  PLEASURE. 

TI7  E  fhall  carry  this  proix)fition  yet  a  ftep  farther.  We 
fliall  venture  to  propofe,  that  pain  and  pleafure  are 
not  only  not  neceflarily  dependent  for  their  exiftence  on 
their  mutual  diminution  or  removal,  but  that,  in  reality, 
the  diminution  or  ceafing  of  pleafure  does  not  operate  like 
pofitive  pain  ;  and  that  the  removal  or  diminution  of  pain, 
in  its  efFe<fl,  has  very  little  refemblance  to  pofitive  pleafiire  *. 
The  former  of  the^e  propofitions  will,  I  believe,  be  much 
more  readily  allowed  than  the  latter ;  becaufe  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  pleafure,  when  it  has  run  its  career,  fets  us  down 
very  nearly  where  it  found  us.  Pleafure  of  every  kind 
quickly  fatisfies ;  and  when  it  is  over,  we  relapfe  into  in-^ 
difference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a  foft  tranquillity,  which 
is  tinged  with  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  former  fenfatioiu 
I  own  it  is  not  at  firft  view  fo  apparent,  that  the  removal 
of  a  great  pain  does  not  refemble  pofitive  pleafure ;  but  let 
usrecoUedt  in  what  date  we  have  found  our  minds  upon 
efcaping  fome  imminent  danger,  or  on  being  releafed  from 
the  feverity  of  fome  cruel  pain.  We  have  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  found,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  the  temper  of  our 
minds  in  a  tenor  very  remote  from  that  which  attends  the 
prefence  of  pofitive  pleafure;  we  have  found  them  in  a 
ftate  of  much  fobriety,  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  awe,  in  a 

♦  Mr.  Locke  [Eflay  on  Human  Undcrftanding,  L  ii*  c.  20.  kQ.  i6,]  thinks  tiwt  the 
removal  or  leflening  of  a  pain  is  confidered  and  operates  as  a  pleaiure,  and  the  la&  or  dimi-- 
Aiihing  of  pleafure  as  a  pain.    It  is  this  opinion  which  we  conilder  heit«. 
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fort  of  tranquillity  Ihadowed  with  horror.  The  faihion  of 
the  countenance  and  the  gefture  of  the  body  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  is  fo  correfpondent  to  this  Hate  of  mind,  that  any  per- 
fon,  a  ftranger  to  the  caufe  qf  the  appearance,  would  rather 
judge  us  under  fome  confternation,  than  in  the  enjoytnent 
lof  any  thing  like  pofitive  pleafure. 

Off  ^  olxv  av^p  oclri  "sjvxivyi  Tjx^n^    or  tn  ^'utoI^yi 
<^tfolx  xoclccKleivuCy  ccTOiOv  e^ixiro  inv^ov^ 

Iliad.  24. 

As  when  a  wretch^  who^  confcious  of  his  crimey 
Purfuedfor  murder  from  bis  native  clime^ 
Jufl  gains  fome  frontier^  breathlefsy  pale^  amazed  \ 
All  gaze y  all  wonder! 

This  ftriking  appearance  of  the  man  whom  Homer  fup- 
pofes  to  have  juft  efcaped  an  imminent  danger,  the  fort  of 
mixt  paflion  of  terror  and  furprize,  with  which  he  afFedls 
the  fpedtators,  paints  very  ftrongly  the  manner  in  which 
we  find  ourfelves  affedled  upon  occafions  any  way  limilar^ 
For  when  we  have  fuflfered  from  any  violent  emotion,  the 
mind  naturally  continues  in  fbmething  like  the  fame  condi- 
tion, after  the  caufe  which  firft  produced  it  has  ceafed  to 
operate.  The  tolling  of  the  fea  remains  after  the  ftorm; 
and  when  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely  fubfided,  all 
the  paffion,  which  the  accident  raifed,  fubfides  along  with 
it ;  and  the  mind  returns  to  its  ufual  ftate  of  indifference. 
In  ftiort,  pleafure  (I  mean  any  thing  either  in  the  inward 
fenfation,  or  in  the  outward  appearance,  like  pleafure  from  a 
pofitive  caufe)  has  never,  I  imagine,  its  origin  from  the 
removal  of  pain  or  danger. 

4  SECT. 
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SECT.      IV. 

OF    DELIGHT   AND    PLEASURE   AS   OPPOSED    TO 

EACH    OTHER. 

TDUT  flxall  we  therefore  fay^  that  the  removal  of  pain 
or  its  diminution  is  ahvays  limply  painful  I  or  affirm 
that  the  ceflfation  or  the  leflening  of  pleafure  is  always 
attended  itfelf  with  a  pleafure  E  By  no  means*  What  I 
advance  is  no  more  tlian  this;  firft,  that  there  are  plea- 
fures  and  pains  of  a  politive  and  independent  nature ;  and 
fecondly,  that  the  feding  which  refults  from  the  ceafing  or 
diminution  of  pain  does  not  bear  a  fufficient  refemblance 
to  pofitive  pleafure,  to  have  it  confidered  as  of  the  fame 
nature, .  or  to  entitle  it  to.  be  known  by  the  fame  name  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  upon  the  fame  principle  the  removal  or 
qualification  of  pleafure  has  no  refemblance  to  pofitive 
pain.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  feeling  (the  removal 
or  moderation  of  pain)  has  fomething  in  it  far  from  dif- 
trefling  or  difagreeable  in  its  nature.  This  feeling,  in  many 
cafes  fo  agreeable,  but  in  all  fo  different  from  pofitive  plea- 
fure, has  no  name  which  I  know ;  but  that  hinders  not  its 
being  a  very  real  one,  and  very  different  from  all  others.  It 
is  moft  certain,  that  every  fpecies  of  fatisfadtion  or  pleafure^ 
how  different  foever  in  its  manner  of  affedling,  is  of  a  pofi- 
tive nature  in  the  mind  of  him  who  feels  it.  The  affecSlion 
is  undoubtedly  pofitive ;  but  the  caufe  may  be,  as  in  this  cafe 
it  certainly  is,  a  fort  of  Privation.  And  it  is  very  reafonable 
that  we  Ihould  diftinguilh  by  fome  term  two  things  fo  dif- 
tin6l  in  nature,  as  a  pleafure  that  is  fuch  fimply,  and  with- 
out any  relation,  from  that  pleafvire  which  cannot  exift  with- 
out a  relation,  and  that  too  a  relation  to  pain.  Very  extraordi- 
nary it  would  be,  if  thefe  affe<5tions,  fo  diftinguilhable  in  their 
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caufes,  fo  different  in  their  effe<Ets,  fhould  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  becaufe  vulgar  ufe  has  ranged  them  under 
the  fame  general  title.  Whenever  I  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  this  fpecies  of  relative  pleafure,  I  call  it  Delight ;  and  I 
fliall  take  the  beft  care  I  can,  to  ufe  that  word  in  no  other 
fenfe.  I  am  fatisfied  the  word  is  not  commonly  ufed  in  this 
appropriated  fignification ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  take  up 
a  word  already  known,  and  to  limit  its  fignification,  than  to 
introduce  a  new  one,  which  would  not  perhaps  incorporate 
fo  well  with  the  language.  I  fhould  never  have  prefumed 
the  leaft  alteration  in  our  words,  if  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage, framed  for  the  purpofes  of  bufinefs  rather  than  thofe 
of  philofophy,  and  the  nature  of  my  fubjedt,  that  leads  me 
out  of  the  common  track  of  difcourfe,  did  not  in  a  manner 
neceflitate  me  to  it.  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  this  liberty  with  all 
poffible  cautiout  As  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  Delight  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfation  which  accompanies  ^^the  removal  of  pain 
or  danger ;  fo  when  I  fpeak  of  pofitive  pleafure,  I  fliall  for 
the  moft  part  call  it  fimply  Pleafure. 

S    E    G    T.       V. 

JOY      AND     GRIEF. 

T  T  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  cefTation  of  pleafure  affeds 
-*"  the  mind  three  ways.  If  it  fimply  ceafes,  after  having 
continued  a  proper  time,  the  effe6t  is  indifference ;  if  it  be 
abruptly  broken  off,  there  enfues  an  uneafy  fenfe  called  dif- 
appointment ;  if  the  objedl  be  fo  totally  lofl  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  enjoying  it  again,  a  paflion  arifes  in  the  mind, 
which  is  called  ^r/V/.  Now,  there  is  none  of  thefe,  not  even 
grief,  which  is  the  mofl  violent,  that  1  think  has  any  refem- 
blancc  to  pofitive  pain.    The  perfon  who  grieves,  fufFers  his 
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paflion  to  grow  upon  him ;  he  indulges  it,  he  loves  it :  but 
this  never  happens  in  the  cafe  of  adlual  pain,  which  no  man 
ever  willingly  endured  for  any  confiderable  time.  That  grief 
(hould  be  willingly  endured,  though  far  from  a  fimply 
pleafing  fenfation,  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood.  It  is 
the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  obje<St  perpetually  in  its  eye, 
to  prefent  it  in  its  moft  pleafurable  views,  to  repeat  all  the 
circumftances  that  attend  it,  even  to  the  laft  minutenefs  ;  to 
go  back  to  every  particular  enjoyment,  to  dwell  upon  each, 
and  to  find  a  thoufand  new  perfedtions  in  all,  that  were  not 
fufficiently  underftood  before ;  in  grief,  the  pleafure  is  ftill 
uppermoft;  and  the  afflidlion  we  fufFer  has  no  refemblance 
to  abfolute  pain,  which  is  always  odious,  and  which  we  endea- 
vour to  fliake  off  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  Ody fley  of  Homer, 
which  abounds  with  fo  many  natural  and  affedling  images, 
has  none  more  ftriking  than  thofe  which  Menelaus  raifes  of 
the  calamitous  fate  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  manner  of 
feeling  it.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  he  often  gives  himfelf 
fome  intermiffion  from  fuch  melancholy  reflections;  but 
he  obferves,  too,  that,  melancholy  as  they  are,  they  give  him 
pleafure. 

noXX«;f/f  gy  iiBYX^oici  xoc^Yiiievoe  Yiiiels^oiciVy 
AXAols  fjLBV  T£  yow  ^^evx  re^Ttofixiy  aAAoJg  ^'  ocvjf 

SiW  injhort  intervals  o/pleafing  woe. 
Regardful  of  tbe  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  deadyfor  ever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 

HoM.  Od.  iv. 
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On  the  other  hand^  when  we  recover  our  health,  when  we 
efcape  an  imminent  danger,  is  it  with  joy  that  we  are  aflfe^- 
ed  ?  The  fenfe  on  thefe  occafions  is  far  from  that  fmooth 
and  voluptuous  fatisfadtion  which  the  aflured  profpe6t  of 
pleafure  beftows^  The  delight  which  arifes  from  the  modi- 
fications of  pain,  confeffes  the  ftock  from  whence  it  fprung, 
in  its  folid,  ftrong,  and  fevere  nature. 


S    E    C   T.      VI. 

OF    THE    PASSIONS    WHICH    BELONG    TO    SELF- 
P  RESERVAT  ION. 

Ti/roST  of  the  ideas  which  are  capable  of  making  a 
powerful  irapreffion  on  the  mind,  whether  fimply  of 
Pain  or  Pleafure,  or  of  the  modifications  of  thofe,  may  be  re- 
duced very  nearly  to  thefe  two  Yitzx^Sj  felf-prefervation  andy<H 
ciety ;  to  the  ends  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  our  paflions 
are  calculated  to  anfwer.  The  paifions  which  concern  felf- 
prefervation,  turn  moftly  on  pain  or  danger.  The  ideas  of 
pain^Jicinefs^  and  deaths  fill  the  mind  with  ftrong  emotions  of 
horror ;  but  life  and  healthy  though  they  put  us  in  a  capacity 
of  being  afFei5ted  with  pleafure,  they  make  no  fvich  im- 
preffion  by  the  fimple  enjoyment.  The  paflions  therefore 
which  are  converfant  about  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, turn  chiefly  on  pain  and  danger^  and  they  are  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  the  paflions. 


S  E  q  T. 
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SECT.    VIL 

OF    THE    S  U  BLIMS. 

11^  HAT  EVER  is  fitted  in  any  fort  to  excite  the  ideas  of 
pain  and  danger,  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  is  in  any 
fort  terrible,  or  is  converfant  about  terrible  objects,  or  ope- 
rates in  a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  fource  of  the 
Juhlitne ;  that  is,  it  is  produ6live  of  the  ftrongeft  emotion 
which  the  mind,  is'  capable  of  feeling,  I  fay  the  ftrongeft 
emotion,  becaufe  I  am  fatisfied  the  ideas  of  pain  are  much 
more  powerful  than-  thofe  which  enter  on  the  part  of  plea- 
fure.  Without  all  doubt,  the  torments  which  we  may  be 
made  to  fufFer,  are  much  greater  in  their  efFe6l  on  the  body 
and  mind,  than  any  pleafures  which  the  moft  learned  volup- 
tuary could  fuggeft,  or  than  the  livelieft  imagination,  and 
the  moft  found  and  exquifitely  fenfible  body,  could  enjoy. 
Nay,  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  any  man  could  be  found 
who  would  earn  a  life  of  the  moft  perfedt  fatisfadlion,  at  the 
price  of  ending  it  in  the  torments,  which  jnftice  inflidled  in 
a  few  hours  on  the  late  unfortunate  regicide  in  France.  But 
as  pain  is  ftronger  in  its  operation  than  pleafiire,  fo  death  is  in 
general  a  much  more  affecfling  idea  than  pain  ;  becaufe  there 
are  very  few  pains,  however  exquifite,  which  are  not  pre- 
ferred to  death ;  nay,  what  generally  makes  pain  itfelf,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  painful,  is,  that  it  is  confidered  as  an  emif- 
fary  of  this  king  of  terrors.  When  danger  or  pain  prefs  too 
nearly,  they  are  incapable  of  giving  any  delight,  and  are 
limply  terrible;  but  at  Certain  diftances,  and  with  certain 
modifications,  they  may  be,  and  they  are  delightful,  as  we 
every  day  experience.  The  caufe  of  this  I  ftiall  endeavour  to 
inveftigate  hereafter. 

O  a  SECT. 
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SECT.      VIII. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS  WHICH  BE-LONG  TO  SOCIETY. 

^TpHE  Other  head  under  which  I  clafs  our  paflions,  is  that 
oifocietyy  which  may  be  divided  into  two  forts,  i.  The 
fociety  oixhtfexes^  which  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  propaga- 
tion; and  next,  that  more  general  fociety^  which  we  have 
with  men  and  with  other  animals,  and  which  we  may  in 
fome  fort  be  faid  to  have  even  with  the  inanimate  world. 
The  paflions  belonging  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual^ 
turn  wholly  on  pain  and  danger  :  thofe  which  belong  to  ge-* 
nerationj  have  their  origin  in  gratifications  and  pleafures\ 
the  pleafure  moft  diredtly  belonging  to  this  purpofe  is  of  a 
lively,  character,  rapturous  and  violent,  and  confefTedly  the 
higheft  pleafure  of  fenfe  \  yet  the  abfence  of  this  fo  great  an 
enjoyment,  fcarce  amounts  to  an  uneafiinefs ;  and,  except  at 
particular  times,  I  do  not  think  it  afFedts  at  all.  When  men 
(defcribe  in  what  manner  they  are  affe^ied  by  pain  and  danger, 
they  do  not  dwell  on  the  pleafure  of  health  and  the  comfort 
of  fecurity,  and  then  lament  the  lofs  of  thefe  fatisfadtions : 
the  whole  turns  upon  the  a6lual  pains  and  horrors  which 
they  endure.  But  if  you  liften  to  the  complaints  of  a  for- 
faken  lover,  you  obferve  that  he  infifts  largely  on  the  plea- 
fures  which  he  enjoyed  or  hoped  to  enjoy,  and  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  objedt  of  his  defires  ;  it  is  the  kfs  which  is  always 
uppermoft  in  his  mind.  The  violent  efFedls  produced  by  love, 
which  has  fometimes  been  even  wrought  up  to  madnefs, 
is  no  objection  to  the  rule  which  we  feek  to  eflablifh.  When 
men  have  fufFered  their  imaginations  to  be  long  afFe<fled  with 
any  idea,  it  fo  wholly  engrofles  them  as  to  fhut  out  by  de- 
grees 
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grees  almoft  every  other,  and  to  break  down  every  partition 
of  the  mind  which  would  confine  it.  Any  idea  is  fufficient 
for  the  pnrpole,  as  is  evident  from  the  infinite  variety  of 
canfesy  which  give  rife  to  madnefs ;  but  this  at  moft  can 
only  prove  that  the  paflion  of  love  is  capable  of  producing 
very  extraordinary  effects,  not  that  its  extraordinary  emotions 
have  any  connection  with  pofitive  pain.^ 


SECT.       IX. 

THE  FINAL  CAUSE.  OF  THJE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
PASSIONS  BELONGING  TO  SELF-PRESERVATION,  AND. 
THOSE  WHICH  REGARD  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SEXES* 

npHE  final  caufe  of  the  difference  in  charader  between 
the  paffions  which  regard  felf-prefervation  and  thofe 
which  are  directed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  will 
iDuftrate  the  foregoing  remarks  yet  further;   and  it  is,  I 
imagine,  worthy  of  obfervation  even  upon  its  own  account. 
As  the  performance  of  our  duties  of  every  kind  depends 
uix)n  life,  and  the  performing  them  with  vigour  and  effi- 
cacy depends  upon  health,  we  are  very  ftrongly  affected 
with  whatever  threatens  the  deftrudlion  of  either:  but  as 
we  were  not  made  to  acquiefce  in  life  and  health,  the  fimple 
enjoyment  of  them  is  not  attended  with  any  real  pleafure, 
left,  fatisfied  with  that,  we  fhould  give  ourfelves  over  to  in- 
dolence and  inaction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  generation 
of  mankind  is  a  great  purpofe,  and  it  is  requiiite  that  metv 
£iould  be  animated  to  the  purfuit  of  it  by  fome  great  in- 
centive*   It  is  therefore  attended  with  a  very  high  pleafure ; 
\)ut  as  it  is  by  no  means  defigned  to  be  our  conftant  bud- 
xiefs,  it  is  not  £t  that  the  abfence  of  this  pleafure  fliould  be 
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attended  with  any  confiderable  pain.  The  difference  be- 
tween men  and  brutes  in  this  point,  feems  to  be  remarkable. 
Men  are  at  all  times  pretty  equally  difpofed  to  the  pleafures 
of  love,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  guided  by  reafbn  in  the  time 
and  manner  of  indulging  them.  Had  any  great  pain  arifen 
from  the  want  of  this  fatisfadlion,  reafon,  I  am  afraid, 
would  find  great  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  its  office. 
But  brutes,  who  obey  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  their 
own  reafon  has  but  little  Ihare,  have  their  ftated  feafons ; 
at  fuch  times  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fenfation  from 
the  want  is  very  troublefome,  becaufe  the  end  muft  be  then 
anfwered,  or  be  milled  in  many,  perhaps  for  ever ;  as  the 
inclination  returns  only  with  its  feafon. 


S   E    C    T.       X. 

OFBEAUTY. 

'T^  H  E  paffion  which  belongs  to  generation,  merely  as 
fuch,  is  luft  only.  This  is  evident  in  brutes,  whofe 
paffions  are  more  unmixed,  and  which  purfue  their  pur- 
pofes  more  diredlly  than  ours.  The  only  diftincStion  they 
obferve  with  regard  to  their  mates,  is  that  of  fex.  It  is 
true,  that  they  ftick  feverally  to  their  own  fpecies  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  But  this  preference,  I  imagine,  does  not 
arife  from  any  fenfe  of  beauty  which  they  find  in  their 
fpeci^,  as  Mr.  Addifon  fuppofes,  but  from  a  law  of  fome 
other  kind,  to  which  they  are  fubjeft;  and  this  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  from  their  apparent  want  of  choice  amongft 
thofe  objeds  to  which  the  barriers  of  their  fpecies  have  con- 
fined them.  But  man,  who  is  a  creature  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  and  intricacy  of  relation,  conneds  with  the 
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general  paflion,  the  idea  of  fome  focial  qualities,  which  di- 
re6l  and  heighten  the  appetite  which  he  has  in  common 
with  all  other  animals ;  and  as  he  is  not  defigned  like  them 
to  live  at  large,  it  is  fit  that  he  fhould  have  fomething  to 
create  a  preference,  and  fix  his  choice ;  and  this  in  general 
ihould  be  fome  fenfible  quality ;  as  no  other  can  lb  quickly^ 
fo  powerfully,  or  fo  furely  produce  its  efFecSt.  The  objedt 
therefore  of  this  mixed  paffion,  which  we  call  love,  is  the 
beauty  of  the  fex.  Men  are  carried  to  the  fex  in  general,  as 
it  is  the  fex,  and  by  the  common  law  of  nature ;  but  they 
are  attached  to  particulars  by  perfonal  beauty.  I  call  beauty 
a  focial  quality ;  for  where  women  and  men,  and  not  only 
they,  but  when  other  animals  give  us  a  fenfe  of  joy  and 
pleafure  in  beholding  them  (and  there  are  many  that  do  ioy^ 
they  infpire  us  with  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  affedlion 
towards  their  perfons ;  we  like  to  have  them  near  us,  and 
we  enter  willingly  into  a  kind  of  relation  with  them,  unlefs 
we  (hould  have  ftrong  reafons  to  the  contrary.  But  to  what 
end,  in  many  cafes,  this  was  defigned,  I  am  unable  to  dif- 
cover ;  for  I  fee  no  greater  reafon  for  a  connexion  between 
man  and  feveral  animals  who  are  attired  in  fo  engaging  a 
manner,  than  between  him  and  fome  others  who  entirely 
want  this  attravStion,  or  poflTefs  it  in  a  far  weaker  degree- 
But  it  is  probable,  that  Providence  did  not  make  even  this 
diftinftion,  but  with  a  view  to  fome  great  end,  though  we 
cannot  perceive  diftin<fWy  what  it  is,*  as  his  wifdom  is  not 
our  wifdom,  nor  our  ways  his  ways. 


SECT. 
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S    E    C    T.       XI. 

SOCIETY      AND      SOLITUDE. 

'Tp  H  E  fccond  branch  of  the  fecial  paflions  is  that  which 
'  adminifters  to  fociety  in  general.  With  regard  to  this, 
lobferve,  that  fociety,  merely  as  fociety,  without  any  parti- 
cular heightenings,  gives  us  no  pofitive  pleafure  in  the  en- 
joyment J  but  abfolute  and  entire  folitude,  that  is,  the  total 
and  perpetual  exclufion  from  all  fociety,  is  as  great  a  pofitive 
pain  as  can  almoft  be  conceived.  Therefore  in  the  balance 
between  the  pleafure  of  general  focieiy^  and  the  pain  of  ab- 
folute io\\t\xd.Q,paiH  is  the  predominant  idea.  But  the  pleafure 
of  any  particular  focial  enjoyment  outweighs  very  confider- 
ably  the  uneafinefs  caufed  by  the  want  of  that  particular 
enjoyment;  fo  that  the  firongeft  fenfations  relative  to  the 
habitudes  of  particular  fociety^  are  fenfations  of  pleafure. 
Good  company,  lively  converfations,  and  the  endearments 
of  friendfhip,  fill  the  mind  with  great  pleafure ;  a  temporary 
Iblitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itfelf  agreeable.  This  may 
perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures  defigned  for  contempla- 
tion as  well  as  aftion ;  fince  folitude  as  well  as  fociety  has 
its  pleafures ;  as  from  the  former  obfervation  we  may  dif- 
cern,  that  an  entire  life  of  folitude  contradi<fts  the  purpofes 
of  our  being,  fince  death  itfelf  is  fcarcely  an  idea  of  more 
terror. 

SECT.       XII. 

SYMPATHY,    IMITATION,    AND    AMBITION. 

TTNDER  this  denomination  of  fociety,  the  paifions  are  of 
a  complicated  kind,  and  branch  out  into  a  variety  of 
forms  agreeable  to  that  variety  of  ends  they  are  to  ferve  in 
the  great  chain  of  fociety.  The  three  principal  links  in  this 
chain  ^^fympatby^  imitation^  and  ambition, 

SECT. 
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SECT.      xiir. 

SYMPATHY. 

TT  is  by  the  firft  of  thefe  paflions  that  we  enter  into 
the  concerns  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are 
moved,  and  are  never  fufFered  to  be  indifferent  fpedta- 
tors  of  almoft  any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  fuffer.  For 
fympathy  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  fubftitution,  by 
which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of  another  man,  and 
afFedted  in  many  refpedts  as  he  is  afFedled:  fo  that  this 
paiiion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  thofe  which 
^^egard  felf-prefervation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a 
fource  of  the  fublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  plea- 
fure ;  and  then  whatever  has  been  faid  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions, whether  they  regard  fociety  in  general,  or  only  fome 
particular  modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here.  It  is  by  this 
principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other  affe<5ting 
arts,  transfufe  their  paflions  from  one  breafl  to  another,  and 
are  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchednefs,  mi- 
fery,  and  death  itfelf.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that 
objedts  which  in  the  reality  would  fhock,  are  in  tragical, 
and  fuch  like  reprefentations,  the  fource  of  a  very  high  fpe- 
cies  of  pleafure.  This  taken  as  a  facft,  has  been  the  caufe 
of  much  reafoning.  The  fatisfadtion  has  been  commonly  at- 
tributed, firfl,  to  the  comfort  we  receive  in  confidering  that 
fo  melancholy  a  itory  is  no  more  than  a  fi<5lion ;  and  next, 
to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from  the  evils 
which  we  fee  reprefented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  pradlice  much 
too  common  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the 
caufe  of  feelings  which  merely  arife  from  the  mechanical 
Vol.  I.  P  ftruaure 
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ftruxSttire  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  coir- 
ftitution  of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclufions  of  the  reafbn— 
ing  faculty  on  the  objedts /prefentiSd  to  us;  for  I  fhould' 
imagine,  that  the  influence  of  reafbn  in  producing  our- 
paffions  is  nothing  near  fo  exteniive  as  it  is  comniDnl^? 
believecL. 


SECT.       XIV.. 

THE   EFFECTS  OF   SYMPATHY    IN   THE   DISTRESSES^ 

OF   OTHERS.. 

<T^  O  examine  this  point  concerning  the  efFedl  of  tragedy  iiti 
a,  proper  manner,  we  muft  previoufly  confider  how  we 
are  affedled  by  the  feelix>gs  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  cir- 
cumftances  of  real  diftrefs.  I  am  convinced  we  have  a  de- 
gree of  delight,,  and  that  no  fmall  one^  in  the  real  misfor-- 
tunes  and  pains  of  others ;  for  let  the  affedlion  be  what  it 
will  in  appearance,  if  it  does  not  make  us  Ihun  fuch  obje6ls, 
if  on  the  contrary  it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  cafe  I  conceive  we  muft 
have  a  delight  or  plealure  of  fome  fpecies  or  other  in  con- 
templating objects  of  this  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  aur 
thentic  hiftories  of  fcenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much  plea- 
fure  as  romances  or  poems,,  where  the  incidents  are  fiftir 
tious  ?  The  profperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the  grandeur  of 
no  king,  can  fo  agreeably  affedt  in  the  reading,  as  the  ruin 
of  the  ftate  of  Macedon,  and  the  diftrefs  of  its  unhappyt 
prince.  Such  a  cataftrophe  touches  u§  in  hiftory  as  much  as 
the  deftrudtion  of  Troy  does  in  fable.  Our  delight,  in  cafes, 
of  this  kind,  is  very  greatly  heightened,  if  the  fufferer  be 
fome  excellent  perfon  who  finks  under  an  unworthy  for- 
tune. 
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^une.  Scipio  and  Cato  are  both  virtuous  charadters ;  but  we 
are  more  deeply  afFe<5led  by  the  violent  death  of  the  one, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  great  caufe  he  adhered  to,  than  with  the 
4ieferved  triumphs  and  uninterrupted  profperity  of  the  other ; 
for  terror  is  a  pailion  which  always  produces  delight  when 
it  does  not  prefs  too  clofe ;  and  pity  is  a  paffion  accompanied 
with  pleafure,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  love  and  focial  afFedtion, 
Whenever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  adlive  purpofe, 
the  paffion  which  animates  us  to  it,  is  attended  with  delight, 
or  a  pleafure  of  fome  kind,  let  the  fubjedt-matter  be  what  it 
will ;  and  as  our  Creator  has  defigned  we  Ihould  be  united 
by  the  bond  of  fympathy,  he  has  ftrengthened  that  bond  by 
a  proportionable  delight;  and  there  moft  where  our  fym- 
pathy is  moft  wanted,  in  the  diftrefles  of  others.  If  this 
paffion  was  iimply  painful,  we  would  Ihun  with  the  greateft 
care  all  perfons  and  places  that  could  excite  fuch  a  paffion ; 
as  fome,  who  are  fo  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  endure 
any  ftrong  impreffion,  actually  do.  But  the  cafe  is  widely 
different  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind ;  there  is  no 
fpeiStacle  we  fo  eagerly  purfue,  as  that  of  fome  uncommon 
and  grievous  calamity ;  fo  that  whether  the  misfortune  is 
before  our  eyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned  back  to  it  in 
hiftory,  it  always  touches  with  delight.  This  is  not  an  un- 
mixed delight,  but  blended  with  no  fmall  unealinefs.  The 
delight  we  have  in  fuch  things,  hinders  us  from  Ihunning 
fcenes  of  mifery ;  and  the  pain  we  feel,  prompts  us  to  re- 
lieve ourfelves  in  relieving  thofe  who  fuffer ;  and  aU  this 
antecedent  to  any  reafbning,  by  an  inftincfl  that  works  us  to 
its  own  purpofes  without  our  concurrence. 
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s  e;  c  T.     XV. 

OF    THE    EFFECTS    OF    TRAGEIXY. 

T  T  is  thus  in  real  calamities,  la  imitated  diftrefles  the  only 
difference  is  the  pleafure  refiilting  from  the  effedls  of  imi- 
tation ;  for  it  is  never  fo  perfedl,  but  we  can  perceive  it  i? 
imitation^  and  on  that  principle  are  fbmewhat  pleafed  with 
it.  And  indeed  in  fome  cafes  we  derive  as  much  or  more 
pleafure  from  that  fource  than  from  the  thing,  itfelf.  But 
then  I  imagine  we  Ihall  be  much  rtiiftaken  if  we  attribute- 
any  conliderable  part  of  our  fatisfadtion  in  tragedy  to  the 
coniideration  that  tragedy  is  a  deceit,  and  its  reprefentations 
no  realities •  The  nearer  it  approaches  the  reality,  and  the 
further  it  removes  us  from  all  idea  of  fidtion,  the  more  per- 
fe(5l  is  its  power.  But  be  its  power  of  what  kind  it  will,  it 
never  approaches  to  what  it  reprefents.  Choofe  a  day  on 
which  to  reprefent  the  moft  fublime  and  afte6ling  tragedy 
we  have ;  appoint,  the  moft  favourite  adtors ;  fpare  no  coff 
upon  the  fcenes  and  decorations ;  unite  the  greateft  efforts  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  mulic ;  and  when  yoii  have  colledted 
your  audience,  juft  at  the  moment  when  their  minfis  are 
ere(St  with  expedlation,  let  it  be  reported  that  a  ft'ate  criminal 
of  high  rank  is  on  the  point  of  being^  executed  in  the  ad- 
joining fquare ;  in  a  moment  the  emptinefs  of  the  theatre 
would  demonftrate  the  comparative  weaknefs  of  the  imita- 
tive arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  real  fympathy- 
I  believe  that  this  notion  of  our  having  a  fimple  pain  in  the 
reality,  yet  a  delight  in  the  reprefentation,  arifes  from  hence^ 
that  we  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh  what  we  would  by  no^ 
means  choofe  to  do,  from  what  we  Ihould  be  eager  enoughi 
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to  fee  if  it  was  once  done.  We  delight  in  feeing  things, 
which  fo  far  from  doing,  our  heartieft  wiflies  would  be  to 
fee  redrefled.  This  noble  capital,  the  pride  of  England  and  of 
Europe,  I  believe  no  man  is  fo  ftrangely  wicked  as  to  defire 
to  fee  deftroyed  by  a  conflagration  or  an  eaithquake,  though 
he  ftioiild.be  removed  himfelf  to  the  greateft  diftance  from 
the  danger.  Fut  fiippofe  fuch  a  fatal  accident  to  have  hap- 
I)ened,  what  numbers  from  all  parts  would  crowd  to  behold 
the  ruins,  and  amongft  them  many  who  would  have  been 
content  never  to  have  feen  London  in  its  glory  !  Nor  is  it, 
cither  in  real  or  fidtitious  diftrefles,  our  immunity  from 
them  which  produces  our  delight ;  in  my  own  mind  I  can 
difcover  nothing  Hke  it.  I  apprehend  that  this  miftake  is 
owing  to  a  fort  of  fophifm,  by  which  we  are  frequently  im- 
pofed  upon ;  it  arifes  from  our  not  diftinguifhing  between 
what  is  indeed  a  neceflary  condition  to  our  doing  or  fufFer- 
ing  any  thing  in  general,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of  fome 
particular  aft.  If  a  man  kiUs  me  with  a  fword,  it  is  a  necef- 
fary  condition  to  this  that  we  ftiould  have  been  both  of  us 
alive  before  the  fa6l ;  and  yet  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that 
our  being  both  living  creatures  was  the  caufe  of  his  crime 
and  of  my  death.  So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  my  life  fhould  be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard^  before 
r  can  take  a  delight  in  the  fufferings  of  others,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, or  indeed  in  any  thing  elfe  from  any  caufe  whatfoever. 
But  then  it  is  a  fophifm  to  argue  from  rhence,  that  this  im- 
munity is  the  caufe  of  my  delight  either  on  thefe  or  on  any 
occafions.  No  one  can  diftinguifh  fuch  a  caufe  of  fatis fac- 
tion in  hiis  own  mind>  I  believe  ;  nay,  when  we  do  not  fuffer 
any  very  acute  pain,,  nor  are  expofed  to  any  imminent  dan- 
ger of  our  lives,  we  can  feel  for  others,  whilft  we  fuffer  our- 
felves;  and  often  then  moft  when  we  are  foftened'  by  afflic- 
tion ;  we  fee  with  pity  even  diftrefles  which  we  would  accept 
in  the  place  of  our  owm 
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SECT-       XVL 

IMITATION.. 

'^  H  E  fecond  pafEon  belonging  to  fociety  is  imitation,  or, 
if  you  will,  a  defire  of  imitating,  and  confequently  a 
pleafure  in  it.  This  pafGon  arifes  from  much  the  fame 
caufe  with  fympathy.  For  as  fympathy  makes  us  take  a 
cQUcern  in  whatever  men  feel,  fo  this  affe(5tion  prompts  us 
to  copy  whatever  they  do ;  and  confequently  we  have  a  plea- 
fure in  imitating,  and  in  whatever  belongs  to  imitation 
merely  as  it  is  fuch,  without  any  intervention  of  the  reafon- 
ing  faculty ;  but  folely  from  our  natural  conftitution,  which 
Providence  has  framed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  find  either 
pleafure  or  delight,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objedk, 
in  whatever  regards  the  purpofes  of  our  being.  It  is  by 
imitation^  far  more  than  by  precept,  that  we  learn  every 
thing ;  and  what  we  learn  thus,  we  acquire  not  only  more 
efFe<9tually,  but  more  pleafantly.  This  forms  our  manners, 
our  opinions,  our  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  links  of 
fociety ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  mutual  compliance,  which  all  men 
yield  to  each  other,  without  conftraint  to  themfelves,  and 
which  is  extremely  flattering  to  all.  Herein  it  is  that  paint- 
ing and  many  other  agreeable  arts  have  laid  one  of  the 
principal  foundations  of  their  power.  And  fince,  by  its  in- 
fluence on  our  manners  and  our  paflions,  it  is  of  fuch  great 
confequence,  I  fhall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a  rule,  which 
may  inform  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  when  we  are 
to  attribute  the  power  of  the  arts  to  imitation,  or  to  our 
pleafure  in  the  Ikill  of  the  imitator  merely,  and  when  to 
fympathy,  or  fome  other  caufe  in  conjunction  with  it.  When 
the  object  reprefented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  fuch  as  we 
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eould  have  no  defire  of  feeing  in  the  reality,  then  I  may  be 
fiire  that  its  power  in  poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the 
power  of  imitation,  and  to  no-  caufe  operating  in  the  thing 
itfelf.  So  it  is  with  moft  of  the  pieces  which  the  painters 
call:  ftilWife.  In  thele  a  cottage,  a  dunghill,  the  meaneft 
and  moft  ordinary  utenfils  of  the  kitchen,  are  capable  of 
giving  us  pleafure..  But  when  the  objeiSt  of  the  painting  or 
poem  is  fuch  as- we  ihould  run  to  fee  if  real,  let  it  affedt  us 
with  what  odd  fort  of  fenfe  it  will,  we  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  power  of  the  poem  or  pidure  is  more  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing. itfelf  than  to  the  mere  effedt  of  imita- 
tioH)  or  to  a  confideration  of  the  ffcillof  the  imitator,  how- 
ever excellent;  Ariftotle  has  fpoken  fo  much  and  fo  fb— 
lidly  upon  the  force  of  imitation  in  his  Poetics^  that  it 
makes  any  further,  difcourfe  upon  this  fubjeft  the  lefs  ne.— 
oelTary.. 


S    E    C  T.       XVIL 

A'     M      B      1      T       I      O      N. 

A  ErTHOUGH  imitation  is  one  of  the  great  inftruments 
ufed  by  Providence  in  .bringing  our  nature  towards  its 
perfe<Stion,.  yet  if  men  gave  themfelves  up  to  imitation  en- 
tirely,-and  each  followed  the  other,  and  fb  on  in  an  eternal 
circle,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  never  could  be  any  im- 
provement amongft  them.  Men  muft  remain  as-brutesdo, . 
the  fame  at  the  end  that  they  are  at  this  day,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.  To  prevent  thisi  God 
has  planted  in  man  a  fenfe  of  ambition^  and  a  fatisfa£tion  ■ 
arifing  from  the  contemplation  of  his  excelling  his  fellows 
in  fomething  deemed  valuable  amongft  them.    It  is  this  paf- 
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fion  that  drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we  fee  in  ufe  of  figna- 
lizing  themfelves,  and  that  tends  to  make  whatever  excites 
in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  diftindiion  fo  very  pleafant.  It  has 
been  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  very  miferable  men  take  com- 
fort, that  they  were  fupreme  in  mifery ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  where  w^e  cannot  diftinguilh  ourfelves  by  fomething 
excellent,  we  begin  to  take  a  complacency  in  fome  lingular 
infirmities,  follies,  or  defeats  of  one  kind  or  other.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  flattery  is  fo  prevalent;  for  flattery  is  no 
more  than  what  raifes  in  a  man's  mind  an  idea  of  a  prefer- 
ence which  he  has  not.  Now^  whatever,  either  on  good 
or  upon  bad  grounds^  tends  to  raife  a  man  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, produces  a  fort  of  fwelling  and  triumph,  that  is  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  human  min<l ;  and  this  fwelling  is 
never  more  perceived,  nor  operates  with  more  force,  than 
when  without  danger  we  are  converfant  with  terrible  ob- 
jects, the  mind  always  claiming  to  itfelf  fome  part  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  things  which  it  contemplates. 
Hence  proceeds  what  Longinus  has  obferved  of  that  glory- 
ing and  fenfe  of  inward  greatnefs,  that  always  fills  the 
reader  of  fuch  pafTages  in  poets  and  orators  as  are  fublime ; 
it  is  what  every  man  muft  have  felt  in  himfelf  upon  fuch 
occafions. 


SECT.       XVIIT. 

THE      RECAPITULATION. 

nr^O  draw  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid  into  a  few  dif- 

tind:  points: — The  paffions  which  belong  to  felf-prefer- 

vaiion,  turn  on  pain  and  danger;  they  are  fimply  painful 

when  jtheir  caufes  immediately  afFedt  us ;  they  are  delightful 

when 
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when  we  have  an  idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being 
actually  in  fuch  circumftances ;  this  delight  I  have  not 
called  pleafure,  becaufe  it  turns  on  pain,  and  becaufe  it  is 
different  enough  from  any  idea  of  pofitive  pleafure.  What- 
ever excites  this  delight,  I  call  fublime.  The  paflions  be- 
longing to  felf-prefervation  are  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the 
pallions. 

The  fecond  head  to  which  the  paffions  are  referred  with  re- 
lation to  their  final  caufe,  is  fociety.  There  are  two  forts  of  fo- 
cieties.  The  firft  is,  the  fociety  of  fex.  The  paffion  belonging 
to  this  is  called  love,  and  it  contains  a  mixture  of  luft ;  its  objedt 
is  the  beauty  of  women.  The  other  is  the  great  fociety  with 
man  and  all  other  animals.  The  paflion  fubfervient  to  this  is 
called  likewife  love,  but  it  has  no  mixture  of  luft,  and  its  objeft 
is  beauty ;  which  is  a  name  I  fhall  apply  to  all  fuch  qualities 
in  things  as  induce  in  us  a  fenfe  of  affedtion  and  tendernefs,  or 
feme  other  paflion  the  moft  nearly  refembling  thefe.  The 
paflion  of  love  has  its  rife  in  pofitive  pleafure ;  it  is,  like  all 
things  which  grow  out  of  pleafure,  capable  of  being  mixed 
with  a  mode  of  uneafinefs,  that  is,  when  an  idea  of  its  ob- 
je<9:  is  excited  in  the  mind  with  an  idea  at  the  fame  time  of 
having  irretrievably  loft  it.  This  mixed  fenfe  of  pleafure  I 
have  not  called  pain^  becaufe  it  turns  upon  a<Stual  pleafure, 
and  becaufe  it  is,  both  in  its  caufe  and  in  moft  of  its  effedts, 
of  a  nature  altogether  different. 

Next  to  the  general  p^fliion  we  have  for  fociety,  to  a  choice 
in  which  we  are  dire6led  by  the  pleafure  we  have  in  the  ob- 
jedl,  the  particular  paflion  under  this  head  called  fympathy 
has  the  greateft  extent.  The  nature  of  this  pafl[ion  is,  to 
put  us  in  the  place  of  another  in  whatever  circumftance  he 
is  in,  and  to  affe6l  us  in  a  like  manner ;  fo  that  this  paflion 
may,  as  the  occafion  requires,  turn  either  on  pain  or  plea- 
Vol.  L  Q  fure; 
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fare ;  but  with  the  modifications  mentioned  in  fome  cafeS 
in  fail.  ii»  As  to  imitation  and  preference,  nothing  more 
need  be  faid. 

S    E.  C    T;       XIX. 

THE       CONCLUSION. 

T  Believed  that  an  attempt  to  range  and  methodize  fome  of 
our  moft  leading  paflions^  yould  be  a  good  preparative 
to  fuch  an  enquiry  as  we  are  going  to  ma;ke  in  the  enfuing 
difcourfe.  Tlie  paffions  1  have  mentioned  are  almoft  the 
only  ones. which  it  can  be  nccefTary  to  confider  in  our  pre- 
sent defign ;  though  the  variety  of  the  paffions  is  great, 
and  worthy  in  every  branch  of  that  variety  of  an  attentive 
inveftigation.  The  more  accurately  we  fearch  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  ftronger  traces  w^e  every  where  find  of  his 
wifdom  who  made  it.  If  a  difcourfe  on  the  ufe  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  confidered  as  an  hymn  to  the  Creator; 
the  ufe  of  the  paffions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
cannot  be  barren  of  praife  to  him,  nor  unproductive  to  our- 
lelves  of  that  noble  and  uncommon  union  of  fcience  and 
admiration,  which  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite 
'  wifdom  alone  can  afford  to  a  rational  mind ;  whilft,  referring 
to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right  or  good  or  fair  in  our- 
felves,  difcovering  his  ftrength  and  wifdom  even  in  our  own 
weaknefs  and  imperfection,  honouring  them  where  we  dif- 
cover  them  clearly^  and  adoring  their  profundity  where  we 
are  loft  in  our  fearch,  we  may  be  inquifitive  without  imper- 
tinence, and  elevated  without  pride ;  we  may  be  admitted, 
if  I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  into  the  counfels  of  the  Almighty  by 
a  con£deration  of  his  works.  The  elevation  of  the  mind- 
ought 
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cwght  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all  our  fhidies,  which  if 
they  do  not  in  fome  meafure  effeiSty  they  are  of  very  little 
fervicetous.  But,  hefides  this  great  purpofe,  a  confidera*^ 
tion  of  the  rationale  of  our  paffions  feems  to  me  very  necef- 
fery  for  all  who  would  affedl  them  upon  folid  and  fure  prin-^ 
cijdes*  It  is  not  enough  to  know  them  in  general :  to  afFedtr 
then\  after  a  delicate  mariner,  or  to  judge  properly  of  any 
work  defigned  to  affedt  them,  we  fhould  know  the  exad: 
boundaries  of  their  fevqral  jurifdidlions ;  we  ihould  purfue 
them  through  all  their  variety  of  operations,  and  pierce  into 
the  inmoft,  and  what  might  appear  inacceflible  parts  of  our 
aature^ 

fluodlatet  arcana  non  enarrabile  fibrd. 

Without  all  this  it  is  poflible  for  a  man,  after  a  confufed 
manner,  fometimes  to  fatisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
his  work;  but  he  can  never  have  a  certain  determinate  rule 
to  go  by,  nor  can  he  ever  make  his  propofitions  fufficiently 
clear  to  others.  Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  thofe  who 
cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  without  this 
eritical  knowledge  fucceeded  well  in  their  feveral  provinces,, 
and  will  fucceed ;  as  among  artificers  there  are  many  machines 
made  and  even  invented  without  any  exadt  knowledge  of 
riie  principles  they  are  governed  by.  It  is,  I  own,  not  un- 
aommon  to  be  wrong  in  theory  and  right  in  pra<5tice ;  and 
we  are  happy  that  it  is*  fo.  Men  often  ad:  right  from  their 
feelings,  who  afterwards  reafon  but  ill  on  them  from  prin- 
ciple^ but  as  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  an  attempt  at  fuch 
reafoning,  and  equally  impoffible  to  prevent  its  having 
fome  influence  on  our  pra6lice,  furely  it  is  worth  taking, 
fome  pains  to  have  it  juft,  and  founded  on  the  bafis  of  fure. 
experience.  We  might  expe<Sl  that  the  artifts  themfelves^ 
would  have  been  our  fureft  guides ;  but  the  artifts  have  been- 

Q  z  too^ 
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too  much  occupied  in  the  pradkice :  the  philofophers  have 
done  little ;  and  what  they  have  done,  was  moftly  with  a 
view  to  their  own  fchemes  and  fyftems :  and  as  for  thofe 
called  critics,  they  have  generally  fought  the  rule  of  the 
arts  in  the  wrong  place;  they  fought  it  among  poems,  pic- 
tures, engravings,  ftatues,  and  buildings.    But  art  can  never 
give  the  rules  that  make  an  art.T    his  is,  I  believe,  the 
reafon  why  artifts  in  general,  and  poets  principally,  have 
been  confined  in  fo  narrow  a  circle;  they  have  been  rather 
imitators  of  one  another  than  of  nature ;  and  this  with  fo 
faithful  an  uniformity,  .and    to   fo  remote  an    antiquity, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  who  gave  the  firft  model.    Critics 
follow  them,  and  therefore  can  do  little  as  guides.    I  can 
judge  but  poorly  of  any  thing,  whilft  I  meafure  it  by  no 
other  ftandard  than  itfelf.    The  true  ftandard  of  the  arts  is 
in  every  man's  power ;  and  an  eafy  obfervation  of  the  moft 
common,  fometimes  of  the  meaneft  things  in  nature,  will 
give  the  trueft  lights,  where  the  greateft  fagacity  and  in- 
duftry  that  flights  fiich  obfervation,  muft  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  or,  what  is  worfe,  amufe  and  miflead  us  by  falfe 
lights.    In  an  enquiry  it  is  almoft  every  thing  to  be  once  in 
a  right  road.    I  am  fatisfied  I  have  done  but  Httle  by  thefe 
obfervations  confidered  in  themfelves;  and  I  never  fhould 
have  taken  the  pains  to  digeft  them,  much  lefs  fliould  I  have 
ever  ventured  to  publilh  them,  if  I  was  not  convinced  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  corruption  of  fcience  than  to 
iufFer  it  to  ftagnate.    Thefe  waters  muft  be  troubled  be- 
fore they  can  exert  their  virtues.    A  man  who  works  be- 
yond the  furface  of  things,  though  he  may  be  wrong  him- 
felf,  yet  he  clears  the  way  for  others,  and  may  chance  to 
make  even  his  errors  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  truth.    In 
the  following  parts   I  fliall  enquire  what  things  they  are 
that  caufe  in  us  the  affedions  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful, 
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as  in  this  I  have  coniidered  the  affedtlons  themfelves.  I 
only  defire  one  favour,  that  no  part  of  this  difcourfe  may 
be  judged  of  by  itfelf,  and  independently  of  the  reft;  for  I 
am  feniible  I  have  not  difpofed  my  materials  to  abide  the  teft 
of  a  captious  controverfy,  but  of  a  fober  and  even  forgive* 
ing  examination ;  that  they  are  not  armed  at  all  points  for 
battle,  but  drefled  to  vifit  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  a 
peaceful  entrance  to  truth. 


THE   END   OF   THE   FIRST   PART. 
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A 

PHILOSOPHICAL      ENQUIRY 

INTO      THE 

ORIGIN     OF      OUR     IDEAS 

OF      THE 

SUBLIME  AND    BEAUTIFUL. 


PART       IL 

S  E   C    T.      I. 

OF  THE  PASSION  CAUSED  BY  THE  SUBLIME. 

'TpHE  paflion  caufed  by  the  great  and  HibUme  in  nature^ 
when  thofe  c^ufes  operate  moft  powerfully,  is  aftonifh- 
ment ;  and  aftonifliment  is  thait  ftate  of  the  foul,  in  which  all 
its  motions  are  fufpended,  with  fome  degree  of  horror  *.  In 
this  cafe  the  mind  is  fo  entirely  filled  with  its  obje<5l,  that  it 
cannot  entertain  any  other,  nor  by  confequence  reafon  ort 
that  objedt  which  employs  it.  Hence  arifes  the  great  power 
of  the  fublime,  that,  far  from  being  produced  by  them,  it 
anticipates  our  reafonings,  and  hurries  us  on  by  an  irrefiftible 
force.  Aftonifliment,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  effect  of  the  fublime 
in  its  higheft  degree ;  the  inferior  effects  are  admiration,  re- 
verence, and  refpe<5t. 

•Parti,  fea.  3,  4,  7, 
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SECT.     11. 

T  E  R  R  O  R# 

'VTO  paffion  fo  efFedually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
acting  and  reafoning  as  fear.  '^'  For  fear  being  an  appre- 
henfion  of  pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  re- 
fembles  acSlual  pain.  Whatever  therefore  is  terrible,  with 
regard  to  fight,  is  fublime  too,  whether  thi^  canfe  of  terror, 
be  endued  with  greatnefs  of  dimenfions  or  not ;  for  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  look  on  any  thing  as  trifling,  or  contemptible,  that 
may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many  animals,  who  though 
far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raifing  ideas  of  the 
fublime,  becaufe  they  are  confidered  as  objects  of  terror;  as 
ferpents  and  poifonous  animals  of  almoft  all  kinds.  And  ro 
things  of  great  dimenfions,  if  we  annex  an  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparifon  greater.  A 
level  plain  of  a  vaft  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no  mean 
idea;  the  profpedt  of  fuch  a  plain  may  be  as  extenfive  as 
a  profpe6t  of  the  ocean  :;  but  can  it  ever^fill  the  mind  with 
any  thing  fo  great  as  the  ocean  itfelf?  This  is  owing"  to 
feveral  caufes ;  but  it  is  owing  to  none  more  than  this, 
that  the  ocean  is  an  obje6t  of  no  fmall  terror.  Indeed 
terror  is  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  either  more  openly 
or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  fublinae.  Several 
languages  bear  a  ftrong  teftimony  to  the  affinity  of  thefe 
ideas.  They  frequently  ufe  the  fame  word,  to  fignify  indif- 
ferently the  modes  of  aftonifhment  or  admiration  and  thofe 
of  terror.  &cl(i^oc  is  in  Greek,  either  fear  or  wonder ;  htvog  is 
terrible  or  refpedtable ;  ct/Seco,  to  reverence  or  to  fear.    Fereor 


•  PfltftIV.fea3,4,5,6. 
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in  Latin,  is  what  aiha  is  in  Greek.-  The  Romans  ufed  the 
verb  JiupeOy  a  term  which  ftrongly  marks  the  ftate  of  an 
aftonifhed  mind,  to  exprefs  the  effect  either  of  (imple  fear, 
or  of  aftonifhment ;  the  word  attonitus  (thunder-ftruck)  is 
equally  expreflive  of  the  alliance  of  thefe  ideas ;  and  do  not 
the  French  etonnementy  and  the  Englifh  aftonifbment  and 
amazementy  point  out  as  clearly  the  kindred  emotions  which 
attend  fear  and  wonder  ?  They  who  have  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  languages,  could  produce,  I  make  no  doubtj^ 
many  other  and  equally  ftriking  examples. 

SECT.     III. 

OBSCURITT. 

'T'  O  make  any  thing  very  terrible,  obfcurity  *  feems  in  ge- 
neral to  be  neceflary.    When  we  know  the  full  extent 
of  any  danger,  when  we  can  accuftom  oiu*  eyes  to  it,  a  great 
deal  of  the  apprehenfion  vanilhes.  Every  one  will  be  feniible 
of  this,  who  confiders  how  greatly  night  adds  to  our  dread, 
in  all  cafes  of  danger,  and  how  much  the  notions  of  ghofts 
and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  ideas,  affe<5b 
minds  which  give  credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning  fuch 
forts  of  beings.     Thofe  defpotic  governments,  which  are 
founded  on  the  paflions  of  men,  and  principally  upon  the 
pailion  of  fear,  keep  their  chief  as  much  as  may  be  from  the 
public  eye.    The  policy  has  been  the  fame  in  many  cafes  of 
religion.  Almoft  all  the  heathen  temples  were  dark.  Even  iii 
the  barbarous  temples  of  the  Americans  at  this  day,  they 
keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  hut,  which  is  confecrat- 
ed  to  his  worlhip.     For  this  purpofe  too  the  druids  per- 

♦  Part  IV.  fea.  14,  IS,  16. 
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Jfprmed  ajl  their  ceremonies  m  the  bofonj  of  the  dackeft 
wpqd^,  and  in  th^  ftijade  ojf  the  oldeft  md.  moft  fpreading 
paks.  No.p^rfon  feerps  better  to  have  mid^rftood  the  fecrej 
Ojf  heighteijingi  or  of  fetting  terrible  things,  if  I  noay  ufe  the 
^xj)ijeffio9,  in  theip.  fl^pngeft  lights  by  the  force  of  a.  judi-. 
<y.ows  obfcurity^ ^aft  R^JJiJlion..  His.  defcriptiqn,  of  death  in  the 
i^gqni^  bpplf^  is.^djsijbi-ably  ftvdied;;  it  is  aftonijChing  with  wh^ 
?.,  gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  fignificant  and  expreffive  un- 
certainty of  ftrc^es.  and.  colouring,  he  has  finiflned  the  por- 
trait of  the  king  o^  tjerrp^s : 

72fe  other Jhapey 
Ifjbape  it  might  be  aaWd.  tbatjbape  had  none 
Dijiinguijhable,  in  member y  joints  or  limb ; 
Orjubjlance  might  be  caWd  that  Jbadwo  feem^d^ 
For  eachfeem^d  either  i  black  he  flood  as  night ; 
Fierce  as  ten  furies ;  terrible  as  hell\ 
Andjbook  a.  deadly  dart*    What  feenidibis  bead 
The  likenefs  of  a  kingly,  crown  bad  on. 

In  this  defcription  all  is  dark,  uncertain,. confufec},  terrible, 
and  ftiblime  to  the  laft  degree. 

SECT.       IV. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CLEARNESS  AND  OBSCURITY 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PASSIONS. 

TT  is.  on«i  thing  to.  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to 
-  make  it  afifc^ng  to  the  imagination.  If  I  make  a  draw-, 
ing  of  a  palace,  or  a  temple,,  or  a.  landfcape,  I-prefent  a. 
very  dear  idea,  of  thofe  objects ;  but  then  (allowing  for 
theefFedt  of  imitation,  wliich,  is.fomething)  my  pidure  can 
at  moft  affeft  only  as  the  palace,  temple;,  or  landfcape,  would 
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have  ^e^ed  in  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moft 
lively  and  fpirited  verbal  defcription  I  can  give,  raifes  a  very 
obfcure  and  imperfedt  idea  of  fuch  objects ;  but  then  it  is  in 
my  po'7er  to  raife  a  ftix)nger  emotion  by  the  defcription  than 
I  could  do  by  the  beft  painting.  This  experience  conftantly 
evinces.  The  proper  manner  of  conveying  the  affeStiom  of 
the  mind  from  one  to  another,  is  by  words ;  there  is  a  gteat 
infufficiency  in  all  other  methods  of  communication ;  and  fo 
far  is  a  clcarnefs  of  imagery  from  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  an  influence  upon  the  paflions,  that  they  may  be  confider- 
ably  operated  upon,  without  prefenting  any  image  at  all,  by 
certain  founds  adapted  to  that  purpofe ;  of  which  we  have  a 
fufficient  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  powerful  effedts  of 
inftrumental  mufic.  In  reality,  a  great  cleamefs  helps  but 
little  towards  affecting  the  paflions,  as  it  is  in  fome  fort  an 
enemy  to  all  enthufiafms  whatfoever. 


SECT.       [IV.] 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

*T^  Here  are  two  verfes  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  that 
feem  to  contradict  this  opinion,   for  which  reaibn  I 
Ihall  take  a  little  more  pains  in  clearing  it  up.    The  ver- 
fes are, 

Segnius  irritant  animoi  demijfa  per  auresy 
^am  qua  funt  oeulis  fubjeSia  Jideiibus, 

On  this  the  Abb^  du  Bos  founds  a  criticifm,  \Vhcrein  he 
gives  painting  the  preference  to  ^poetry  in  the  article  of 
moving  the  paflions ;  principally  on  account  of  the  greater 
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clearnefs  of  the  ideas  it  reprefents.    I  belieye  this  excelleat 
judge  was  led  into  this  miftake  (if  it  be  a  miftake)  by  his 
fyllem,  to  which   he  found  it  more  confoFinable  than  I 
imagine  it  will  be  found  by  experience.    I  know  feveral  who 
admire  and  love  painting,  and  yet  who  regard  the  objeds  of 
their  admiration  in  that  art  with  coolnefs  enough  in  corapa- 
rifon  of  that  warmth  with  which  they  are .  animated  by  af- 
feding  pieces  of  poetry  or  rhetoric.     Among  the  common 
fort  of  people,  I  never  could  perceive  that  painting  had  much 
influence  on  their  paflions.     It  is  true,  that  the  beft  forts  of 
painting,  as  well  as  the  beft  forts  of  poetry^  are  not  much  un- 
derftood  in  that  fphere.     But  it  is  mqft  certain,  that  their 
paflions  are  very  ftrongly  roufed  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  or  by 
the  baliads  of  Chevy-chafe,  or  the  Children  in  the  wood,  and 
by  other  little  popular  poems  and  tales  that  are  current  in 
that  rank  of  life.    I  do  not  know  of  any  paintings,  bad  or 
good,  that  produce  the  fame  effedl*     So  that  poetry,  with  all 
its  obfcurity,  has  a  more  general,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful 
dominion  over  the  paflions  than  the  other  art.    And  I  think 
there  are  reafons  in  nature,  wty  the  obfcure  idea,  when 
properly  conveyed,  fliould  be  more  affedling  than  the  clear. 
It  is  our  ignorance  of  things  that  caufes  all  our  admiration, 
and  chiefly  excites  our  paflions.     Knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance make  the  moft  ftriking  caufes  affedl  but  little.    It  is 
thus  with  the  vulgar ;  and  all  meri  are  as  the  vulgar  in  what 
they  do  not  underftand.    The  ideas  of  eternity,  and  infinity, 
are  among  the  moft  affe6ling  we  have ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  of  which  we  really  underftand  fo  little,  as  of  infi- 
nity, and  eternity*    We  do  not  any  where  meet  a  more  fub- 
lime  defcription  than  this  juftly-celebrated  one  of  Milton, 
wherein  he  gives  the  portrait  of  gatan  with  a  dignity  fo 
fuitable  to  the  fubje(5t : 
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He  above  the  reji' 
In  Jljape  and  gejiure  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  bis  form  bad  yet  not  lojf 
All  ber  original  brigbtnefsj  nor  appeared 
Lefs  tban  archangel  ruiri'dy  and  th^  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcufd:  as  when  the  fun  new  ris'n 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mijiy  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe  difaftrous  twilight  /beds 
On  half  the  nations ;  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

Here  is  a  very  noble  pidtiire ;  and  in  what  does  this  poetical 
pidture  confift?  in  images  of  a  tower,  an  archangel,  the  fun 
rifing  through  mifts,  or  in  an  eclipfe,  the  ruin  of  monarchs,. 
and  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms*  The  mind  is  hurried  out 
of  itfelf,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confufed  images  ;  which: 
affedt  becaufe  they  are  crowded  and  confufed.  For  feparate 
them,  and  you  lofe  much  of  the  greatnefs ;  and  join  them, 
and  you  infallibly  lofe  the  clearnefs.  The  images  raifed  by 
poetry  are  always  of  this  obfcure  kind  ;  though  in  general 
the  eflfe(Sts  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
images  it  raifes ;  which  point  we  Ihall  examine  more  at  large 
hereafter  -.  But  painting,  when  we  have  allowed  for  the 
pleafure  of  imitation,  can  only  affedl  fimply  by  the  images  it 
prefents ;.  and  even  in  painting,  a  judicious  obfcurity  in  fome 
things  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  pidture ;  becaufe  the 
images  in  painting  are  exactly  limilar  to  thofe  in  nature ; 
and  in  nature  dark,,  confufed,  uncertain  images  have  a 
greater  power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grander  paflions, 
than  thofe  have  which  are  more  clear  and  determinate. 
But  where  and  when  this  obfervation  may  be  apphed  to 
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practice,  and  how  far  it  fhall  be  extended,  will  be  better  de- 
duced from  the  nature  of  the  fubje£t,  and  from  the  occafion, 
than  from  any  rules  that  can  be  given. 

I  am  feniible  that  this  idea  has  met  with  oppoiition,  and 
is  likely  ftill  to  be  reje<Si:ed  by  feveraL  But  let  it  be  confi- 
dered,  that  hardly  any  thing  can  ftrike  the  mind  with  its 
greatnefs,  which  does  not  make  fome  fort  of  approach  to- 
wards infinity  ;  which  nothing  can  do  whilft  we  are  able  to 
perceive  its  bounds ;  but  to  fee  an  objedt  diftin<5tly,  and  to 
perceive  its  bounds,  is  one  and  the  fame  thing.  A  clear 
idea  is  therefore  another  name  for  a  little  idea.  There  is 
a  paffage  in  the  book  of  Job  amazingly  fublime,  and  this 
fublimity  is  principally  due  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the 
thing  defcribed  :  In  thoughts  from  the  vijions  of  the  night j 
when  deep  Jleep  falleth  upon  men^  fear  came  upon  me  and 
tremblings  which  made  all  my  ^  bones  to  /hake.  iTben  a  fpirit 
pajfed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flejh  flood  up.  It  flood 
flilly  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  wasjilence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice j 
'—Shall  mortal  man  be  more  jufl  than  God  ^  We  are  firft 
prepared  with  the  utmoft  folemnity  for  the  vilion  ;  we  are 
firft  terrified,  before  we  are  let  even  into  the  obfcure  caufe 
of  our  emotion  :  but  when  this  grand  caufe  of  terror  makes 
its  appearance,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  not  wrapt  up  in  the  fhades 
of  its  own  incomprehenfible  darknefs,  more  aweful,  more 
ftriking,  more  terrible,  than  the  livelieft  defcription,  than 
the  cleareft  painting,  could  poffibly  reprefent  it?  When 
painters  have  attempted  to  give  us  clear  reprefentations  of 
thefe  very  fanciful  and  terrible  ideas,  they  have,  I  think, 
almoft  always  failed ;  infomuch  that  I  have  been  at  a  lofs, 
in  all  the  pictures  I  have  feen  of  hell,  whether  the  painter 
did  not  intend  fomething  ludicrous.  Several  painters  have 
handled  a  fubjedt  of  this  kiad  with  a  view  of  affembling  as 
2  many 
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many  horrid  phantoms  as.  their  imaginations  could  fuggefii^ 
hat  all  the  defigns  I  have  chanced  to  meet  of  the  tempt^ti9n$^ 
of  St.  Anthony,  were  rather  a  fort  of  odd  wild  grdtefques, 
than  any  thing  capable  of  producing  a  ferious  paflSbn.  In 
^  thefe  fubjedlis  p«)etry  is  very  happy.  Its  apparitions,  its 
chimeras,,  its  harpies,  its  allegorical  figures,-  are  grand  and 
afiedting;.  and  though  Virgil's  Fame,  and  Homei's  Difcord, 
are  obfcuoe,  Ihey  are  magnificent  figures.  Thefe  figures  in 
painting  would  be  dear  enough,  but  I  fear  they  might  be- 
come ridiculous. 


SECT.       V. 
p.  a  w  E  R. 

'DBSIDES  thofe  things  which  fl^r^^^  fuggeft  the  idea  of 
danger,  and  thofe  which  produce  a  fimilar  efk6^  from  a 
mechanical  cauft^  I  know  of  nothing  fublime,  which  is  not 
fame,  modification  of  power*  And  this  branch  rifes  as  na- 
turally as  the  other:  two  branches,  from  terror,  the  common 
Itock  of  efvery  thing  that  is  fublime.  The  idea  of  power,. 
at  firft  view,  feems  of  the  dafs  of  theie  indifi^rent  ones,, 
which  may  equally  belong  to  pain  or  to  pkafu^e.  But  in 
reality^  the  afifedlion  arifing  from  the  idea  of  vaft  power,  is 
extremely  remote  from.  that>  neutral  charafter.  For  firfl:, 
we  muft  remember^  *  that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highefi: 
degree,  iS' much- ftronger  than  thehigheft  degree  of  plea- 
furc;  and  that  it  pFeferves  the  fame  fuperiority  through  alt 
th&.fubordinate  gradations^    From  hence  it  is,  that  where 

••Part I.  fca.7. 
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,the  chances  for  equal  degrees  of  fuffering  or  enjoyment  are 
in  any  fort  equal,  the  idea  of  the  fuffering  muft  always  be 
prevalent.  And  indeed  the  ideas  of  pain,  and  above  all  of 
death,  are  fo  very  affedting,  that  whilft  we  remain  in  the 
prefence  of  whatever  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
fliding  either,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  perfedtly  free  from  ter- 
ror. Again,  we  know  by  experience,  that  for  the  enjoyment 
of  pleafure,  no  great  efforts  of  power  are  at  all  neceflary ; 
nay,  we  know,  that  fnch  efforts  would  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards deftroying  our  fatisfadlion ;  for  pleafure  muft  be 
ftolen,  and  not  forced  upon  us;  pleafure  follows  the  will; 
and  therefore  we  are  generally  affected  with  it  by  many 
things  of  a  force  greatly  inferior  to  our  own.  But  pain  is 
always  inflidted  by  a  power  in  fome  way  fuperior,  becaufe 
we  never  fubmit  to  pain  willingly.  So  that  ftrength,  vio- 
lence, pain,  and  terror,  are  ideas  that  rufh  in  upon  the  mind 
together.  Look  at  a  man,  or  any  other  animal  of  prodigious 
ftrength,  and  what  is  your  idea  before  refledtion  ?  Is  it  that 
this  ftrength  will  be  fubfervient  to  you,  to  your  eafe,  to 
yoxxT  pleafure,  to  your  intereft  in  any  fenfe  ?  No ;  the  emo- 
tion you  feel  is,  left  this  enormous  ftrength  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to  the  purpofes  of  *  rapine  and  deftrudtion.  That 
power  derives  all  its  fublimity  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  is  generally  accompanied,  will  appear  evidently  from  its 
effedt  in  the  very  few  cafes  in  which  it  may  be  poffible  to 
fliip  a  confiderablc  degree  of  ftrength  of  its  ability  to  hurt. 
When  you  do  this,  you  fpoil  it  of  every  thing  fublime,  and 
it  immediately  becomes  contemptible.  An  ox  is  a  creature 
of  vaft  ftrength ;  but  he  is  an  innocent  creature,  extremely 
ferviceable,  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  for  which  reafon  the 
ii'ea  of  an  ox  is  by  no  means  grand.    A  bull  is  ftrong  too: 

♦  Vide  Part  HI.  &&.  2i- 
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t^fe  his  ftrength  is  of  another  kind ;  often  very  deftruftivet 
feldom  (at  leaft  amongft  us)  of  any  ufe  in  our  bufinefs ;  the 
idtta  of  a  buU  is  therefore  great,  and  it  has  freqviently  a  place 
in  fublime  defcriptions^  and  elevating  comparifons.    Let  u$ 
look  at  another  llrQng  animal  in  the  two.  diftin<Si;  lights  in 
%hich  we  may  confider  him.    The  horfe  in  the  light  of  an 
mfefiU  beaft^  fit  for  the  plough,  the  road,  the  draft ;  in  every 
ibeiaj  uftaful  light  the  horfe  has  nothing  of  the  fublime :  but 
i^  it  thus  tU^t  we  ^e  affected  with  him,  wAo/e   neck  is 
ekatbed  wkl^,  ibufidery  the  glory  of  wbofe  nojirils  is  terrible^ 
Wbo  fwekUowetb  the  ground  wi,tb  fierc^nefs  and  ragey  neitber 
believetb  that  it  is  t^e  found  of  tb^  trumpet  f  In  this  defcrip- 
tion  the  ufeful  charac^ter  of  the  horfe  entirely  difappears, 
and  the  terrible  and  fublime  blaze  out  together.    We  have 
continually  about  us  animals  of  a  ftrength  that  is  confidqr- 
able,  but  not  pernicious.    Amongft  thefe  we  never  look  foe 
the  fublime ;  it  comes  upon  us  in  the  gloomy  foreft,  and  in 
the  howling  wildernefs,  in  the  form  of  the  lion,  the  tyger,. 
the  panther,  or  rhinoceros.  Whenever  ftrength  is  only  ufe- 
ful, and  employed  for  our  benefit  or  our  pleafure,  then  it  is 
never  fublime;  for  nothing  can  aft  agreeably  to  us,  that 
does  not  adt  jn  conformity  to  our  will ;  but  to  aft  agreeably 
to  our  will,  it  muft  be  fubjeft  to  us,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  the  caufe  of  a  grand  and  commanding  conception.    The 
defcription  of  the  wild  afs,  in  Job,  is  worked  up  into  no 
fmall  fublimity,  merely  by  infifting  on  hi§  freedom,  and  his 
fetting  mankind  ?it  defiance;   otherwife  the  defcription  of 
fucb  an  animal  could  h^vQ  had  nothing  noble  in  it.    Wbo 
batb  loofed  (fays  he)  the  bands  of  tbe  %mld  afs  f  wbofe  boufe  I 
bave  made  t/^e  wildernefs^  and  tbe  barren  land  bis  dwellings. 
Hefci^rnetb  the  multitude  of  tb^  city^  neitber  regardetb  be  tbe 
voice  aftbfi  driver.    Tbe  range  of  tbe  mountains  is  bis  pafure. 
Th^  magni^Kpf^nt  ^ejCcfiptioji  of  ^he  unicom  amd  of  kyiathan 
VoLtL  S  .  iij 
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in  the  feme  book,  is  full  of  the  fame  heightening  circuiM- 
fiances  r  JVill  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  ferve  thee  f  canjl  thou 
bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  f  wilt  tbou  truft 
him  becaufe  his  Jlrength  is  great  f—'^-CanJl  tbou  draw  out 
leviathan  with  an  hookf  will  be  make  a  covenant  with  tbeef 
wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  fervant  for  everf  /ball  not  one  be  cafi 
down  even  at  the  Jight  of  him  f  In  ftiort,  wherefoever  we  find 
ftrength,  and  in  what  light  foever  we  look  upon  power,  we 
Ihall  all  along  obferve  the  fublime  the  concomitant  of  terror, 
and  contempt  the^ttendant  on  a  ffrength  that  is  fubfervient 
and  innoxious.  The  race  of  dogs  in  many  of  their  kinds^ 
have  generally  a  competent  degree  of  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  ; 
and  they  exert  thefe  and  other  valuable  qualities  which  they 
ix)flefs,  greatly  to  our  convenience  and  pleafure*  Dogs  are 
indeed  the  moft  focial,  affectionate,  and  amiable  animals  of 
the  whole  brute  creation ;  but  love  approaches  much  nearer 
to  contempt  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  acconlingly, 
though  we  carefs  dogs,  we  borrow  from  them  an  appellation 
of  the  moft  defpicable  kind,  when  we  employ  terms  of  re- 
proach ;  and  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of  the  kft 
vilcnefs  and  contempt  in  every  language.  Wolves  have  not 
more  ftrength  than  feveral  fpecies  of  dogs;  but,  on  account 
of  their  unmanageable  fiercenefs,  the  idea  of  a  wolf  is  not  de(^ 
picable ;  it  is  not  excluded  from  grand  defcriptions  and  fimi- 
HtucSes.  Thus  we  are  afFedted  by  ftrength,  which  is  natural 
power.  The  power  which  arifes  from  inftitution  iti  kings 
and  commanders,  has  the  fame  conne<5tion  with  terror.  So- 
vereigns are  frequently  addrefled  with  the  title  oi  dread  ma^ 
jefly.  And  it  may  be  oblerved,  that  young  perfbns,  little- 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have  not  been  tifed  Xx> 
approach  men  in  power,  are  commonly  flS-uck  wfth  an  awa 
which  takes  away  the  free  ufe  oS;^heir  faculties.  JVben  / 
prepared  my  feat  in  the  Jireet  (fays  Job),  the  young  meH  faw 
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mcj  and  bid  tbemjelves.    Indeed,  fo  natural  is  this  timidity 
with  regard  to  power,  and  fo  ftrongly  does  it  inhere  in  our 
conftituticHi,  that  very  few  are  able  to  conquer  it,  but  by 
mixing  much  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  great  world,  or  by  ufing 
no  fmall  violence  to  their  natural  difpofitions.     I  know  fome 
people  are  of  opinion,  that  no  awe,  no  degree  of  terror,  ac- 
companies the  idea  of  power :  and  have  hazarded  to  affirm, 
that  we  can  contemplate  the  idea  of  God  himfelf,  without 
any  fuch  emotion.    I  purpofely  avoided,  when  1  firft  con- 
fidered  this  fubjedl,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  that  great  and 
tremendous  Being,  as  an  example  in  an  argument  fo  light 
as  this;  though  it  frequently  occurred  to  me,  not  as  an  ob- 
jection to,  but  as  a  ftrong  confirmation  of,  my  notions  in 
this  matter.     I  hope,  in  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  I  (hall  avoid 
prefumption,  where  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  any  mortal  to 
fpeak  with  ftri£l  propriety.    I  fay  then,  that  whilft  we  con- 
iider  the  Godhead  merely  as  he  is  an  object  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  which  forms  a  complex  idea  of  power,  wifdQm, 
juftice,  goodnefs,  all  ftretched  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  our  comprehenlion,  whilft  we  conlider  the  Divi- 
nity in  this  refined  and  abftradled  light,  the  imagination  and 
paflipns  are  little  or  nothing  affected.    But  becaufe  we  are 
bound,  by  the  condition  of  our  nature,  to  afcend.  to  thefe 
pure  and  intellectual  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  fenfible 
images,  and  to  judge  of  thefe  divine  qualities  by  their  evident 
aCts  and  exertions,  it  becomes  extremely  hard  to  difentangle 
our  idea  of  the  caufe  from  the  effedl  by  which  we  are  led  to 
know  it.    Thus  when  we  contemplate  the  Deity,  his  attri- 
butes and  their  operation  coming  united  on  the  mind^  form 
aibrt  of'  lenlible  image,  and  as  fuch  are  capable  of  affecting 
the  imagination.    Now,  though  in  a  juft  idea  of  the  Deity, 
perhaps  none  of  his  attributes  are  predominant,  yet  to  our 
imagination,  his  power  is  by  far  the  raoft  ftriking.    Some    ^^ 
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refle<Slion,  fome  comparing,  is  necelTary  to  fatisfy  us  of  his 
wifdom,  his  juftice,  and  his  goodnefs.  To  be  ftruck  with 
his  power,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  we  fhould  open  our  eyes. 
But  whilft  we  contemplate  fo  vaft  an  objedt,  under  the  arm, 
as  it  were,  of  almighty  power,  and  invefted  upon  every  fide 
with  omniprefence,  we  Ihrink  into  the  minuterieft  of  our 
own  nature,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  annihilated  before  him. 
And  though  a  confideration  of  his  other  attributes  may  re- 
lieve in  fome  meafiire  our  apprehenfions ;  yet  no  convidlion 
of  the  juftice  with  which  it  is  exercifed,  nor  the  mercy  with 
which  it  is  tempered,  can  wholly  reniofve  the  terror  that 
naturally  arifes  from  a  force  which  nothing  can  withftand. 
If  we  rejoice,  we  rejoice  with  trembling :  and  even  whilft  we 
are  receiving  benefits,  we  cannot  but  fhudder  at  a  power 
which  can  confer  benefits  of  fuch  mighty  importance. 
When  the  prophet  David  contemplated  the  wonders  of  wif- 
dom and  power  which  are  difplayed  in  the  oeconomy  of  man, 
he  feems  to  be  ftruck  with  a  fort  of  divine  horror,  and  cries 
out.  Fearfully  and  wonderfully  am  I  made  1  An  heathen  poet 
has  a  fentiment  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  Horace  looks  lipon  it  as 
the  laft  effort  of  philofophical  fortitude,  to  behold  without  ter- 
ror and  amazement,  this  immenie  and  glorious  fabric  of  the 
imiverfe: 

Huncfolemy  etjiellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentisy  funt  qui  formidine  nulla. 
Jmbuti  fpe&ant. 

Lucretius  is  a  poet  not  to  be  fufpe(5ted  of  giving  w^y  to  ftt- 

perftitious  terrors;  yet  when  he  fuppofes  the'Wlible  me- 

chanifm  of  nature  laid  open  by  the  mafter  bfliis  philofophy, 

his  tranfport  oii  this  magnificent  view,  which  he  has  repre- 

fented  in  the  colours  of  fuch  bold  and  lively  ppetry,  is  ov6r- 

caft  with  a'fhade  of  fecret  drea^  and  horror :  • 

His 
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His  tfbi  me  rebus  quadam  divina  voluntas 
Percipity  atque  horror j  quodjic  Natura  tua  vi 
Tarn  tnanifejla  pdtet  ex  omni  parte  reteSIa. 

But  the  Scripture  .alone  can  fupply  ideas  anfwerable  to  the 
majefty  of  this  fubjeift.  In  the  fcripture,  wherever  God  is 
reprefented  as  appearing  or  fpeaking,  every  thing  terrible  in 
nature  is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and  folemnity  of  the 
divine  prefence.  The  pfalms,  and  the  prophetical  books,  are 
crowded  with  inftances  of  this  kind.  T'be  earth  JbaoM  (fays 
the  pfalmift),  the  heavens  alfo  dropped  at  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord.  And  what  js  remarkable,  the  painting  preferves  the 
fame  character,  ^ot  only  when  he  is  fuppofed  defcending  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but  even  when  he  exerts 
the  like  plenitude  of  poiyer  in  adls  of  beneficence  to  mankinds 
Tremble  thou  earth  I  at  the  prefence  of  the  Lord ;  at  the  pre^ 
fence  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  which  turned  the  rock  intojianding 
watery  the  flint  into  a  fountain  of  waters  /  It  were  endlefs  to 
enumerate  all  the  palfages,  both  in  the  facred  and  profane 
writers,  which  eftablifli  the  general  fentiment  of  mankind^ 
concerning  the  infeparable  uftion  of  a  facred  and  reverential 
awe,  with  our  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Hence  the  common 
maxim,  Primos  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor.  This  maxim  may 
be,  as  I  believe  it  is>  falfe  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  reli- 
gion. The  maker  of  the  maxim  faw  how  infeparable  thefe 
ideas  were,  without  oojifidering  that  the  notion  of  fome  great 
'  power.muft  be  always  precedent  to  our  dread  of  it.  But  this 
chrcj^d;  mxift  neceflarily  follow  the  idea  of  fuch  a  power,  when 
itiis  once  ej^cited  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
true  religion  has,  and  mufl;  have,  fo  large  a  mixture  of  falu- 
tary  fi^r ;.  and  that  falf^  religions  have  generally  nothing  elfe 
but  fear  to  fupport  them.  Before  the  Ghriftian  religion  had, 
as  it  were,  humanized  the  idea  of  the  Divinity,  and  brought 
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it  fomewhat  nearer  to  us,  there  was  very  little  faid  of  the 
love  of  God.  The  followers  of  Plato  have  fomething  of  it, 
and  only  foxnething ;  the  other  writers  of  pagan  antiquity, 
whether  poets  or  philofophers,  nothing  at  all.  And  they 
who  conlider  with  what  infinite  attention,  by  what  a  diffie- 
gard  of  every  perifhable  obje£l,  through  what  long  habits 
of  piety  and  contemplation  it  is,  any  man  is  abl6  to  attain  an 
entire  love  and  devotion  to  the  Deity,  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  it  is  not  the  firft,  the  moft  natural,  and  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  eflFe6t  which  proceeds  from  that  idea.  Thus  we  have 
traced  power  through  its  feveral  gradations  unto  the  higheft 
of  all,  where  our  imagination  is  finally  loft ;  and  we  find 
terror,  quite  throughout  the  progrefs,  its  infeparable  com- 
panion, and  growing  along  with  it,  as  far  as  we  can  poffibly 
trace  them.  Now,  as  power  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  fource 
of  the  fublime,  this  will  point  out  evidently  from  xvhence  its 
energy  is  derived,  and  to  what  clafs  of  ideas  we  ought  to 
unite  it, 

r 

SECT.      VI. 

PRIVATION. 

ALL  general  privations  are  great,  becaufe  they  are  all- 
■^"  terrible  ;  Facuityy  Darknefs,  Solitude^  and  Silence.  With , 
■what  a  fire  of  imagination,  yet  with  what  feverity  of  judg- 
ment, has  Virgil  an^afled  all  thefe  circtimftances,  where  he 
knows  .that  ail  the  images  of  a  tremendous  dignity  ought  to  be 
united,  at  the  mouth  of  hell !  where,  before  he  unlocks  the 
fecrets  of  the  great  deep,  he  fecms  to  be  ieized  with  a  reli- 
gious horror,  and  to  retire  aftonilhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  his 
owndefign; 
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JDi  quibus  imperiutn  eji  animarum,  umbraque  fHentes ! 
Et  Cbaosy  et  Plegetbon  !  loca  nofte  illentia  latef 
Sit  mibifas  audita  hquil  Jit  numine  vejlro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  merfas  / 
Jbant  obfcuri,  iohi/ub  nodte,  per  umbTam, 
Perque  d9mos  Ditis  vacciasy  et  inania  regna, 

Te  fubterraneous  gods  !  wbofe  awful /way 
^be  gliding  gbojls,  and  filent  Jbades  ob^ ; 
OCbaoS)  hear!  and Pbkgetbon profound ! 
Wbofe  folemn  empire  flr etches  wide  around  f 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers^  to  tell 
Qffcenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  bellt 
Give  me  your  mighty  fecrets  to  difplay 
From  tbofe  black  realms  ofdarknefs  to  the  daf, 

Pitt. 

Obfctire  tbey  went  through  dreary  fhades  that  led' 
JSong  the  wafte  dominions  of  the  dead. 

Dry DEN, 

SECT.      VIL 

V    A    S    T     N    E     S     S. 

f^  REATNESS  *  of  ditnenfion  is  a  powerfiir caufe  of  tbe 
fubUme.  This  is  too  evident,  and  the  obfervation  too 
common,  to  need  any  illuftration ;  it  is  not  fo  common  to 
eonfider  ia  what  ways  greatnefs  of  dimeniion,  vaftnefs  of 
extent  or  quantity,  has  the  moft  ftriking  eflfe<St..  For  cer- 
tainly, there  are  ways,  and  modes,  wherein  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  extenHon  Ihall  produce  greater  efife<5ts  than  it  is  found 

♦  Part  IV.  feft.  9^ 
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to  do  in  others.  Extenfion  is,  either  in  length,  height,  or 
depth.  Gfthefethe  kngth  fttikeis  leaft^;  an  hundred  yards 
of  even  ground  will  never  work  fuch  an  effect  as  a  to^ver  an 
hundred  yards  highy  or  a  rock  or  mountain  of  that  altitude. 
I  an;!  apt  to  imagine- like  wife,  th^t  hefght  is  left  grand  than 
depth ;  and  that  we  are  more  ftruek  aj  loofcisg  do\Yn  f rom  a 
precipice,  than  looking  up  at  an  obje6l  of  equal  height ;  but 
of  that  I  am  hot  very  poiitive.  ■  A  perpendktilar  has  more 
force  in  forming  the  fublime,  than  an  inclined  plain ;  and 
the  effects  of  a  rugged  and  broken  farface  feem  ftronger 
than  where  it  is  fmooth  and  poiiflied.  It  wovild  carry  us 
out  of  our  way  to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  canfe  of  thefe 
appearances ;  but  certain  it  is  they  afford  a  large  and  fruitful 
field  of  fpeculation.  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  to 
thefe  remarks  upon  magnitude,  that,  as  the  great  extreme 
of  dimenfion  is  fublime,  fo  the  laft  extreme  of  littlenefs  is  in 
fome  meafure  fublime  likewife ;  when  we  attend  to  the  infi- 
nite divifibility  of  matter,  when  we  purfue  animal  life  into 
thefe  excelfively  fmall,  and  yet  organized  beings,  that  efcape 
the  niceft  inquifition  of  the  fenfe,  when  we  pulh  our  difco- 
veries  yet  downward,  and  confider  thofe  creatures  fo  many 
degrees  yet  fmaller,  and  the  ftiil  diminifliing  fcale  of  exift- 
ence,  in  tracing  which  the  imagination  is  loft  as  well  as  the 
fenfe,  we  become  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  wonders  of 
minutenefs ;  nor  can  we  diftinguiflt.  iii  its  effedt  this  extreme 
of  littlenefs  from  the  vaft  itfelf.  For  divifibn  muft  be  infinite 
as  well  as  addition ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  a  perfeft  unity  can 
no  more  be  arrived  at,  than  that  of  a  comjpkte  whole,  to 
which  nothing  may  be  added. 
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SECT.      VIII. 

INFINITY. 

^  NOT  HER  fource  of  the  fublime  is  Infinity  \  if  it  does 
not  rather  belong  to  the  laft.  Infinity  has  a  tendency 
to  fill  the  mind  with  that  fort  of  delightful  horror,  which 
is  the  mod  genuine  efFe6t,  and  trueft  teft  of  the  fubHme. 
There  are  fcarce  any  things  which  can  become  the  objed:s 
of  our  fenfes,  that  are  really  and  in  their  own  nature  infi- 
nite. But  the  eye  not  being  able  to  perceive  the  bounds  of 
many  things,  they  feeni  to  be  infinite,  and  they  produce  the 
fame  ejffedts  as  if  they  were  really  fo.  We  are  deceived  in 
the  like  manner,  if  the  parts  of  fome  large  obje6t  are  fo  con- 
tinued to  arty  indefinite  number,  that  the  imagination  meets 
no  check  which  may  hinder  its  extending  them  at  plea- 
iure. 

Whenever  we  repeat  any  idea  frequently,  the  mind,  by  a 
fort  of  mechanifm,  repeats  it  long  after  the  firft  caufe  has 
ceafed  to  operate  ^-^.  After  whirling  about,  when  we  fit 
down,  the  objects  about  us  ftill  feem  to  whirl.  After  a  long 
fucceflion  of  noifes,  as  the  fall .  of  waters,  or  the  beating  of 
forge-hammers,  the  hammers  beat  and  the  water  roars  in 
the  imagination  long  after  the  firft  founds  have  ceafed  to 
afFe6t  it ;  and  they  die  away  at  laft  by  gradations  which  are 
fcarcely  perceptible.  If  you  hold  up  a  ftrait  pole,  with  your 
eye  to  one  end,  it  will  feem  extended  to  a  length  almoft  in- 
credible -f .  Place  a  number  of  uniform  and  equidiftant 
marks  on  this  pole,  they  will  caufe  the  fame  deception,  and 
feem  multiplied  without  end.    The  fenfes,  ftrongly  affedted 

♦  Part  IV.  fea-  12.  t  Part  IV.  fea.  14. 
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in  fome  qne  manner,  cannot  quickly  change  their  tenor  or 
adapt  themfelves  to  other  things ;  but  they  continue  in 
their  old  channel  until  the  ftrength  of  the  firft  mover  de- 
cays. This  is  the  reafon  of  an  appearance  very  frequent  in 
madmen ;  that  they  remain  whole  days  and  nights,  fome- 
times  whole  years,  in  the  conftant  repetition  of  fome  re- 
mark, fome  complaint,  or  fong ;  which  having  ftruck  pow- 
erfully on  their  difordered  imagination  in  the  beginning 
of  their  phrenzy,  every  repetition  reinforces  it  with  new 
ftrength  ;  and  the  hurry  of  their  fpirits,  unreflrained  by  the 
curb  of  reafon,  continues  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 


SECT-      IX. 

SUCCESSION    AND    UNIFORMITY^ 

oUGCESSION  and  uniformity  of  parts  are  what  conftitute 
the  artificial  infinite,  i.  Su€ceffion\  which  is  requifite 
that  the  parts  may  be  continued  fo  long  and  in  fuch  a  direc- 
tion, as  by  their  frequent  impulfes  on  the  fenfe  to  imprefs 
the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  their  progrefs  beyond  their 
adlual  limits.  2.  Uniformity  \  becaufe  if  the  figures  of  the 
parts  fhould  be  changed,  the  imagination  at  every  change 
finds  a  check ;  you  are  prefented  at  every  alteration  with  the 
termination  of  one  idea,  and  the  beginning  of  another ;  by 
which  means  it  becomes  impoflible  to  continue^  that  unin- 
terrupted progreflion,  which  alone  can  ilamp  on  bounded 
objedls  the  charadter  of  infinity.  ^-^  It  is  in  this  kind  of  ar- 
tificial infinity,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  caufe  why 

♦  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Speftators  concerning  the  pleaforcs  of  the  imagimitlonj  thinks  it 
is  becaufe  in  the  rotund  at  one  glance  you  fee  half  the  building.  This  I  do  not  imagine  to 
be  the  real  caufe. 
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a  rotund  has  fuch  a  noble  effeil.  For  in  a  rotund,  whether 
it  be  a  building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  fix  a 
boundary;*  ti)rn  which  way  you  will,  the  fame  objecSt  ftill 
feems  to  continue,  and  the  imagination  has  no  reft*  But 
the  parts  muft  be  uniforna,  as  well  as  circularly  difpofed,  to 
give  this  figure  its  full  force;  becaufe  any  difference,  whether 
it  be  in  the  difpofition  or  in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  co- 
lour of  the  parts,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  idea  of  infinity, 
which  every  change  muft  check  and  interrupt,  at  every  alte- 
ration commencing  a  new  feries.  On  the  fame  principles  of 
fucceflion  and  uniformity,  the  grand  appearance  of  the  an- 
tient  heathen  temples,  which  were  generally  oblong  forms, 
with  a  range  of  uniform  pillars  on  every  fide,  will  be  eafily 
accounted  for.  From  the  fame  caufe  alfo  may  be  derived 
the  grand  eflfe<5l  of  the  aifles  in  many  of  our  own  old  cathe- 
drals. The  form  of  a  crofs  ufed  in  fome  churches  feems  to 
me  not  fo  eligible  as  the  parallelogram  of  the  antients ;  at 
leaft,  I  imagine  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  the  outfide.  For  fup- 
pofing  the  arms  of  the  crofs  every  way  equal,  if  you  ftand  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  any  of  the  fide  walls,  or  colonnades,  in- 
Head  of  a  deception  that  makes  the  building  more  extended 
than  it  is,  you  are  cut  off  from  a  confiderable  part  (two 
thirds)  of  its  aSual  length  ;  and  to  prevent  all  poflibility  of 
prpgreflion,  the  arms  of  the  crofs  taking  a  new  diredlion, 
make  a  right  augje  with  the  beam,  and  thereby  wholly  turn 
the  imagination  from  the  repetition  of  the  former  idea* 
Or  fuppofe  the  fpedtator  placed  where  he  may  take  a  diredt 
view  of  fuch  a  building,  what  will  be  the  confequence  ?  the 
neceffary  confequence  will  be,  that  a  good  part  of  the  b^fis 
of  each  angle  formed  by  the  interfe<Stion  of  the  arms  of  the 
crofs,  muft  be  inevitably  loft ;  the  whole  muft  of  courfe  af- 
fume  a  broken  unconnected  figure ;  the  lights  muft  be  un- 
equal, here  ftrong,  and  there  weak  ;    without  that  noble 
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gradation,  which  the  perfpedtive  always  efFedls  on  parts  dif- 
pofed  uninterruptedly  in  a  right  line.  Some  or  all  of  thefe 
objeaions  will  lie  againft  every  figure  of  a  crofs,  in  whatever 
view  you  take  it.  I  exemplified  them  in  the  Greek  crofs, 
in  which  thefe  faults  appear  the  moft  ftrongly  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear in  fome  degree  in  all  forts  of  crofles.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  grandeur  of  buildings,  than 
to  abound  in  angles ;  a  fault  obvious  in  many ;  and  owing 
to  an  inordinate  thirft  for  variety,  which,  whenever  it  pre- 
vails, is  fure  to  leave  very  little  true  tafte. 


SECT.       X. 

MAGNITUDE     INBUILDING. 

np  O  the  fublime  in  building,  greatnefs  of  dimenfion  feems 
requifite ;  for  on  a  few  parts,  and  thofe  fmall,  the  ima- 
gination cannot  rife  to  any  idea  of  infinity.  No  greatnefs  in 
the  manner  can  efFe<Stually  compenfate  for  the  want  of  pro- 
per dimenfions.  There  is  no  danger  of  drawing  men  into 
extravagant  defigns  by  this  rule ;  it  carries  its  own  caution 
along  with  it.  Becaufe  too  great  a  length  in  buildings  de- 
ftroys  the  purpofe  of  greatnefs,  which  it  was  intended  to 
promote ;  the  perfpe6live  will  leflen  it  in  height  as  it  gains 
in  length  ;  and  will  bring  it  at  laft  to  a  point ;  turning  the 
whole  figure  into  a  fort  of  triangle,  the  pooreft  in  its  eflfe<5t 
of  almoft  any  figure  that  can  be  prefented  to  the  eye.  I  have 
ever  obferved,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees  of  a  mo- 
derate length,  w^ere  without  comparifon  far  grander,  than 
when  they  were  fuffcred  to  run  to  immenfe  diftances.  A 
true  artift  ftiould  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  fpe(5lators,  and 
effe<5l  the  nobleft  defigns  by  eafy  methods.    Defigns  that  are 
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vaft  only  by  their  dimenfions,  are  always  the  fign  of  a  cx)ni- 
mon  and  low  imagination.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great,  but 
as  it  deceives ;  to  be  otherwife  is  the  prerogative  of  nature 
only.  A  good  eye  will  fix  the  medium  betwixt  an  exceffive 
length  or  heighth  (for  the  fame  objection  lies  againft  both)^ 
and  a  fhort  or  broken  quantity :  and  perhaps  it  might  be  af- 
certained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  exa<5lnefs,  if  it  was  my  pur- 
pofe  to  defcend  far  into  the  particulars  of  aay  art* 

SECT.       XL 

INFINITY     IN    FLEASING    OBJ  EOT  §• 

TNFINITY,  though  of  another  kind,  caufes  much  of  our 
pleafure  in  agreeable,  as  well  as  of  our  delight  in  fublime 
images.  The  fpring  is  the  pleafanteft  of  the  feafons ;  and 
the  young  of  moft  animals,  though  far  from  being  comr-' 
pletely  faihioned,  afford  a  more  agreeable  fenfation  than  the 
full-grown ;  becaufe  the  imagination  is  entertained  with  the 
promife  of  fomething  more,  and  does  not  acquiefce  in  the, 
prefent  object  of  the  fenfe.  In  unfiniflied  fketches  of  draw- 
ing, I  have  often  feen  fomething  which  pleafed  me  beyond 
the  bed  finifhing ;  and  this  I  believe  proceeds  from  the  caufe 
I  have  juft  now  afligned. 

SECT.       XIL 

DIFFICULTY. 

*A  NOT  HER  fource  of  greatnefs  is  Difficulty.    When  any 

work  feems  to  have  required  immenfe  force  and  labour 

to  eflfe^  it,  the  idea  is  grand.    Stonehenge,  neither  for  dif- 

•  PartlV.  fea.4,5,  6.. 
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pofition  nor  ornament,  has  any  thing  admirable;  but  thofe 
huge  rude  maffes  of  ftone,  fet  on  end,  and  piled  each  on 
other,  turn  the  mind  on  the  immenfe  force  neceffary  for 
fuch  a  work.  Nay,  the  rudenefs  of  the  work  increafes  this 
caufe  of  grandeur,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  art  and  contri- 
vance ;  for  dexterity  produce^  another  fort  of  effcvft,  which 
is  different  enough  from  this. 


SECT-       XIIL 

MAGNIFICENCE. 

n/TAGNIFICENCE  is  likewife  a  fource  of  the  fublime. 
A  great  profufion  of  things,  which  are  fplendid  or  va- 
luable in  themfelves,  is  magnificent.     The  ftarry  heaven, 
though  it  occurs  fo  very  frequently  to  our  view,  never  fails 
to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur.    This  cannot  be  owing  to 
any  thing  in  the  ftars  themfelves,  feparately  confidered. 
The  number  is  certainly  the  caufe.    The  apparent  diforder 
augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care  is  highly 
contrary  to  our  ideas  of  magnificence.     Befides,  the  ftars  lie 
in  fuch  apparent  confufion,  as  makes  it  impoffible  on  ordi- 
nary occafions  to  reckon  them.    This  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage of  a  fort  of  infinity.     In  works  of  art,  this  kind  of 
grandeur,  which  confifts  in  multitude,  is  to  be  very  cau- 
tioufly  admitted ;  becaufe  a  profufion  of  excellent  things  is 
not  to  be  attained,  or  with  too  much  difficulty ;  and  becaufe 
in  many  cafes  this  fplendid  confufion  would  deftroy  all  ufe, 
which  fhould  be  attended  to  in  moft  of  the  works  of  art  with 
the  greateft  care ;  befides  it  is  xo  be  confidered,  that  unlefs 
you  can  produce  an  appearance  of  infinity  by  your  diforder, 
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you  will  have  diforder  only  without  magnificence.  There 
are,  however,  a  fort  of  fire- works,  and  fome  other  things, 
that  in  this  way  fiicceed  well,  and  are  truly  grand.  There  are 
alfo  many  defcriptions  in  the  poets  and  orators,  which  owe 
their  fublimity  to  a  richnefs  and  profufion  of  images,  in 
which  the  mind  is  fb  dazzled  as  to  make  it  impofl[ible  to  at- 
tend to  that  exadt  coherence  and  agreement  of  the  allufions, 
which  we  lliould  require  on  every  other  occafion.  I  do  not 
now  remember  a  more  ftriking  example  of  this,  than  the 
defcription  which  is  given  of  the  king's  army  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Fourth : 

All  furnijb'd^  all  in  armsy 
All  plumed  like  qftricbes  that  with  the  wind 
Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed : 
As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May^ 
And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  in  midfummery 
Wanton  as  youthful  goatSy  wild  as  young  bulls ^ 
I  faw  young  Harry  with  bis  beaver  on 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  featbefd  Mercury ; 
And  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat 
As  if  an  angel  dropped  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus. 

In  that  excellent  book,  fo  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of 
its  defcriptions,  as  well  as  the  folidity  and  penetration  of  its 
fentences,  the  Wifdom  of  the  fon  of  Sirach,  there  is  a  noble 
panegyric  on  the  high  prieft  Simon  the  fon  of  Onias  ;  and  it 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  point  before  us  : 

How  was  he  honoured  in  the  midji  of  the  peopky  in  his 

coming  out  of  the  fanBuary  I    He  was  as  the  morning  Jiar  in 

the  midJi  of  a  cloudy  and  as  the  moon  at  the  full\  as  the  fun 

fhining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Moji  Highy  and  as  the  rainbow 

giving  light  in  the  bright  clouds :  and  as  the  flower  of  rofes 
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in  the  fpring  of  the  year^  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  waters^ 
and  as  the  frxinkincenfe  tree  in  fumnier ;  as  fire  and  incenfe 
in  the  cenfer^  and  as  a  vejfel  of  gold  fet  with  precious  flones ; 
as  a  fair  olive  tree  budding  forth  fruity  and  as  a  cyprefs 
which  groweth  up  to  the  clouds.  When  he  put  on  the  robe 
of  honour^  and  was  cloathed  with  the  perfe&ion  of  glory^ 
when  be  went  up  to  the  holy  oltar^  he  made  the  garmeitt  of 
hoUnefs  honourable.  He  bimfelf  flood  by  the  hearth  of  the 
altar y  compaffed  with  his  brethren  round  about ;  as  a  young 
cedar  in  Libanus^  and  as  palm  trees  compaffed  they  him 
about.  So  were  all  the  fons  of  Aaron  in  their  glory^  and  the 
•oblations  of  the  Lord  in  their  hands ^  &c. 


SECT.       XIV. 

LIGHT. 

TTAVING  confidered  extenfion,  fb  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
raifing  ideas  of  greatnefs ;   colour  comes   next   under 
confideration.     All  colours  depend  on  light.    Light  there- 
fore ought  previoufly  to  be  examined ;  and  with  it  its  oppo- 
lite,  darknefs.    With  regard  to  light,  to  make  it  a  caufe  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  fublime,  it  muft  be  attended  with 
fome  circumftances,  befides  its  bare  faculty  of  Ihewing  other 
obje6ls.    Mere  light  is  too  common  a  thing  to  make  a.ftrong 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  without  a  ftrong  impreffion 
nothing  can  be  fublime.     But  fuch  a  light  as  that  of  the  fun, 
immediately  exerted  on  the  eye,  as  it  overpowers  the  fenfe, 
is  a  very  great  idea.     Light  of  an  inferior  ftrength  to  this, 
if  it  moves  with  great  celerity,  has  the  fame  power;   for 
lightning  is  certainly  productive  of  grandeur,  which  it  owes 
c;hiefly  to  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  motion.    A  quick  tran- 
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iition  from  light  to  darknefs,  or  from  darknefs  to  light,  has 
yet  a  greater  efFe<5t.  But  darknefs  is  more  productive  of 
Sublime  ideas  than  light.  Out  great  poet  was  convinced  of 
this ;  and  indeed  fo  /uU  ^y3?  he  of  this  ide.a,  fo  entirely  pof- 
feffed  Mfith  the  power  of  a  well-managed  darknefs,  that  in 
defcribin^  the  appearance  of  tl;ie  Deity,  amidft  that  prpfy- 
fion  of  magnificent  images  which  the  grandeur  of  his  fubjje^ 
provokes  him  to  pour  put  upoi)  every  fide,  he  ^s  far  from 
forgetting  the  obfcurit^  which  furrounds  the  moft  incom- 
prehenilble  of  all  beings,  bi^t 


f^ii/i  00MaJ^  i7/darkxie&  round 
Gmkiji  his  thr9it4* 

And  what  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  our  j^uthbr  had  the  (ecrQt 
of  preferving  this  idea,  even  when  he  feemed  to  depart  the 
fartheft  from  it,  when  he  defcribes  the  light  and  ^glory  which 
flows  from  the  divine  prefence;  a  light  vv^ich  by  its  very 
cxcefs  is  converted  into  a  fpedes  of  darknefs. 

D^rk  wiih^^fiCf^e.fighf  fbyJ/^iriJS  ^pefi^, 

ffere  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  ill  an  high  degree,  but 
ftri-itiy  and  philctfophically  juft.  Extreme  light,  by  over- 
coming die  or^ns  of  iight,  obliterates  all  objefts,  fo  as  in 
lis  8fie6t  exa^ly  40  (fefemble  darknefs.  After  looking  for 
fome  time  at  the  fun,  two  black  fpots,  the  impreflion  which 
it  leaves,  feem  to  dance  bfefore  our  eyes.  Thus  are  two 
ideas  as  oppofite  as  can  be  imagined  reconciled  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  both ;  and  both  in  fpite  of  their  oppofite  nature 
brought, Jp  Cpncur  in  ^.producin^  tjie  ,ful^lii^.  And  this  is 
not  the  only  inftance  wherein  the  oppofite  extremes  operate 
equally  in  favour  of  the  fublime,  whic^  in  all  things  abhors 
mediocrity. 

,VoL.  I.  y  SECT. 
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S   E   G   T..     XV. 

LIGHTINBUILDING. 

AS  the  management  of  light  is  a  matter  of  importance  in 
"^  archite<Sture,  it  is  worth  inquiring,  how  far  this  remark, 
is  applicable  to  building.  I  think  then,  that  all  edifices  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  idea  of  the  fublime,  ought  rather  to 
be  dark  and  gloomy,  and  this  for  two  reafons ;  the  firft  is, 
that  darknefs  itfelf  on  other  pccaiions  is  known  by  expe- 
rience to  have  a  greater  effe<St  on  the  paffions  than  light. 
The  fecond  is,  that  to  make  an  objeftvery  ftriking,  we 
ihould  make  it  as  different  as  polGGlble  from  the  obje<Sb  with 
which  we  have  been  immediately  converfant ;  when  there- 
fore you  enter  a  building,  you  cannot  pafs  into  a  greater 
light  than  you  had  in  the  open  air ;  to  go  into  one  fome  few 
degrees  lefs  luminous,  can  make  only  a  trifling  change; 
but  to  make  the  tranfition  thoroughly  ftriking,  you  ought 
to  pafs  from  the  greateft  light,  to  as  much  darknefs  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  ufes  of  ^chiteAure.  At  night  the  con- 
trary rule  will  hold,  but  for  the  very  fame  reafon  j  and  the 
more  highly  a  room  is  then  illuminated,  the  grander  will  the 
paflionbe. 

SECT.      XVI. 

COLOUR  CONSIDERED  AS  PRODUCTIVE  OF  THE  SUBLIME.' 

AMONG  colours,  fuch  as  are  foft  or  chearful  (except  per- 
haps a  flrong  red  which  is  chearful)  are  unfit  to  pro- 
duce grand  images.    An  immenfe  mountain  covered  with  a 
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Ihining  green  turf,  is  nothing,  in  this  refpe^ty  to  one  dark 
and  gloomy ;  the  cloudy  fky  is  more -.grand  than  the  blue  ; 
and  night  more  fublime  and  folemn  than  day.  Therefore 
in  hiftorical  painting,  a  gay  or  gaudy  drapery  can  never 
have  a  happy  effect:  and  in  buildings,  when  the  higheft  de^ 
^ee  of  the  fublime  is  intended,  the  materials  and  ornaments 
ought  neither  to  be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue, 
nor  of  a  pale  red,  nor  violet,  nor  fpotted,  but  of  fad  and  fuf- 
cous  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep  purple,  and  the 
like.  Much  of  gilding,  mofaics,  painting,  or  ftatues,  con- 
tribute but  little  to  the  fublime;  This  rule  need  not  be  put 
in  practice,  except  where  an  uniform  degree  of  the  moft 
ftriking  fublimity  is  to  be  produced,  and  that  in  every  par- 
ticular; for  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  this  melancholy 
kind  o^greatnefs,  though  it  be  certainly  the  higheft,  ought 
not  to  be  ftudied  in  all  forts  of  edifices,  where  yet  grandeur 
muft  be  ftudied ;  in  fuch  cafes  the  fublimity  muft  be  drawn 
from  the  other  fources ;  with  a  ftri<5t  caution  however  againft 
any  thing  light  and  riant;  as  nothing  fo  effectually  deadens 
the  whole  talte  of  the  fublime. 

SECT.       XVII. 

SOUND    AND     LOUDNESS. 

'X^HE  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  of  fenfation,  by  which  a 
fublime  paffion  may  be  produced.  Sounds  have  a 
great  power  in  thefe  as  in  moft  other  paffions.  I  do  not 
mean  words,  becaufe  words  do  not  aflfe<St  limply  by  their 
founds,  but  by  means  altogether  different.  Exceftive  loud- 
nefs  alone  is  fufficient  to  overpower  the  foul,  to  fufpend  its 
a«5tion,  and  to  fill  it  with  terror.  The  noife  of  vaft  catara^, 
raging  ftorms,  thunder,  or  artillery,  awakes  a  great  and  aw- 
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fill  fthfaHoh  in  th6  mind,  though  we  can  obfef ve  Ho  tiitttf 
or  artifice  in  thofe  forti  of  ^ttfic.  The  fhbUtirig  of  miilti* 
ttides  has  a  fimilar  effe6l;  Sndj  by  the  fole  ftrertgth  of  thfe 
Ibund,  fo  amazes  and  confounds  the  iniagination>  thlt)  irt 
this  iiaggering,  and  hurry  of  the  mind,  the  beft  eftablilhfetJ 
tehipers  can  fcarcely  forbear  being  borne  down,  and  jiHnlng 
in  the  common  cry,  ind  comrtibh  refolution  of  the  cnJwd. 


SECT.     xvin. 

■    SUD  DEN  NESS. 

•A  Sudden  beginning,  or  fudden  ceflation  of  found  of  any 
confiderable.  force>  hias  the  fam€!  power.  The  attentioa 
is  rotifed  by  this ;  and  the  faculties  driven  f<irvfar<^  as  it 
\v«re,  on  their  guard.  Whatever  either  in  fights  or'^un<!ls 
makes  the  tranfititfn  from  one  extreme-  to  the  otlier  eafy> 
caufes  no  terror,  and  confequwitly  can  be  no  caufe  of  grealty 
nefs.  In  every  thing  fudden  and  unexpe6ted,  we  are  apt  to 
ftart ;  that  is,  we  have  a  perception  of  danger,  and  our  na- 
ture roufes  us  to  ^Tiard  "agaihft  it.  It  may  be  obferved-that 
a  fingle  found  of  forae  ftrength>  though  but  of  fliort  dura- 
tion, if  repeated  after  intervals,  has  a  grand  efiedt.  Few 
things  are  more  awftil  than  the  ftrrklng  of  a  gt^at  doclt, 
when  the  filerice  6f  the  night  prevents  the  attentibn  from 
being  too  mucli  difiipated.  The  fame  may  be  (faid  of  ti  Ha^ 
flycfee  on  a  drtm,  repeated  -ivith  panafes ;  and  of  the  fticcef- 
five  firing  of  cannon  at  a  diftanoe.  All  the  eSkdis  men- 
tion^ in  this  fedbion  have  caufes  very  nearly  blike. 
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.  S«  C  T.    XIX. 

IN  TERMITTING* 

A  IwOW,  ti*em«lou3,  mterraitting  found,,  though  it  ieera? 
»in  fi^me  r€fpe<5ts  oppolite  to  that  juft  mentioned,  is  pro- 
du^v«  of  the  fuhlime.  It  is  worth  whUe  to  examine  this 
a  little.  The  faft  itljblf;  muft  he  determined  by  every  man's 
own  experience  and  refledlion.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  knight  increafes  our  terror,  .more  perhaps  than  any 
thing  elfe ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worft  that  can  happen  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  uncertainty  is  fo  terrible,  that  we  often  feek 
to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mifchief.  Now, 
fome  low,  confufed,  uncertain  founds  leave  us  in  the  fame 
fttrfxA  anxiety  concerning  their  caufes,  that  no  lighti  or 
an  uncertain  light,  does  concoiTUDg  the  objeift?  that  fyr- 
round  us. 

^ale  per  incertam  lunamfub  luce  maligna 
Eft  iter  in  fylvis, 

'-*-^  A  faint  ^flbadow  vf  unceriain  lights 
Uke  as  a  lamp^  wbofe  life  do.tb  fade  ofoayy 
Or  as  the  moon  chtbed  witi?  fktufy  nig.bf 
Dotbjbew  to  bim  zvbo  walks  in  fear  and  great  ajf right, 

Spenser. 

But  a  light  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  fo  oflT 
and  on,  is  even  more  terrible  than  total  darknefyr  and  a  fort 
of  uncertain  founds  are,   when  the  necpffary.  difpoiiUons 
concur,  more  alarming  than  a  total  filence. 
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SECT.      XX. 

THE*    CRIE4B     OF     ANIMALS. 

OUCH  founds  as  imitate  the  natural  inarticulate  voices  of 
men,  or  any  animals  in  pain  or  danger,  are  capable  of 
conveying  great  ideas ;  unlefs  it  be  the  well-known  voice  of 
fome  creature,  on  which  we  are  ufed  to  look  with  contempt. 
The  angry  tones  of  wDd  beafts  are  equally  capable  of  cauiing 
a  great  and  awful  fenfatiori. 

Hinc  exaudiri  gemitusj  irt^que  leonum 
Fincla  recufantum^  etferafub  no£ie  rudentum ; 
SetigeriquefueSy  atque  in  prafepibus  urfi 
Sd^vire\  et  forma  magnor urn  ululareluporum. 

it  might  feem  that  thefe  modulations  of  found  carry  fome 
conne6tion  with  the  nature  of  the  things  they  reprefent, 
and  are  not  merely  arbitrary ;  bec^ufe  the  natural  cries  of 
all  animals,  even  of  thofe  animals  with  whom  we  have  not 
been  acquainted,  never  fail  to  make  themfelves  fufficiently 
underftood ;  this  cannot  be  faid  of  language.  The  modifi- 
cations of  found,  which  may  be  produ6tive  of  the  fublime, 
are  almoft  infinite.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  are  only  a 
few  inftances  to  Ihew,  on  what  principles  they  are  all 
built. 

SECT.      XXI. 

SMELL   AND  TASTE.      BITTERS    AND    STENCHES. 

OMELLSy  and  Tajlesj  have  fome  fliare  too  in  ideas  of 

greatnefs;  but  it  is  a  fmall  one,   weak  in  its  nature, 

and  cpi^fined  in  its  operations.    I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
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no  (melU  or  taftcs  can  produce  a  grand  fenfation,  except 
exife.flive  bitters,  aod  intolerable  ftenches.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  aftedtions  of  the  fmell  and  tafte,  when  they  are  in 
their  full  force,  and  lean  diredlly  upon  the  fenfory,  are 
iimply  painful,  and  accompanied  with  no  fort  of  delight; 
but  when  they  are  moderated,  as  in  a  defcription  or  narra- 
tive, they  become  fources  of  the  fublime,  as  genuine  as  any 
other,  and  upon  the  very  fame  principle  of  a  moderated 
pain-  "  A  cup  of  bitternefs ;''  **  to  drain  the  bittei-  cup  of 
**  fortune  *^  "  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom  f  thefe  are  all 
ideas  fuitable  to  a  fublime  defcription.  Nor  is  this  paflage 
of  Virgil  without  fublimity,  where  the  fteiich  of  the  vapour 
in  Albunea  confpires  fo  happily  with  the  facred  horror  and 
gloominefs  of  that  prophetic  foreft : 

At  rex  foUcitus  monftris  or  acuta  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adity  lucofque  fub  alt  a 
Confulit  Albunea^  nemorum  qua  maxima  f aero 
FonteJonat\  faevamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim* 

In  the  fixth  book,  and  in  a  very  fublime  defcription,  the 
poifonous  exhalation  of  Acheron  is  not  forgot,  nor  does^  it 
at  all  difagree  with  the  other  images  amongft.  which,  it  is 
introduced  v 

Spelunca  alta  fuit^  vaftoqiie  immanis  hiatu 
Scrupeay  tuta  lucu  nigro,  nemorumque  tenebris^ 
^arnfuper  hctudull^B  poteraitt  tmpune  voJantesy 
lender e  iter  pennisj  talis  fefe  halitus  atris 
?    Faucihus  efFundcns  fuperaad  convexaferebat. 

I  have  added  thefe  examples,  becaufe  fome  friends,  for 
whofe  judgment  I  have  great  deference,  were  of  opinion^ 
that  if  the  fentiment  ftood  nakedly  by  itfelf,  it  would  be 
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fubje<^,  at  firfl:  viet\^,  to  bnrlefque  and  ridicule ;  but  tliis  I 
imagine  would  principaily  arife  from  conlideritig  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  ftench  in  company  with  mean  and  contemptible 
ideas,  with  which  it  muft  be  owned  they  are  often  united ; 
fuch  an  union  degrades  the  fublime  in  all  other  kiftances 
as  well  as  in  thofe.  But  it  is  one  of  thetefts  by  which  the 
fublimity  of  an  image  is  to  be  tried,  not  whether  it  becomes 
mean  wTien  affociated  with,  mean  ideas;  but  wh^theri 
when  united  with  images  of  an  allowed  grandeur,  the  whole 
compofition  is  fupported  with  dignity.  Things  which  are 
terrible  are  always  great ;  but  when  things  poffefs  difagree- 
able  qualities,  or  fuch  as  have  ihdeed  fome  degree  of  dan- 
ger, but  of  a  danger  eafily  overcome,  they  are  merely  odious^ 
as  toads  and  fpiders. 


SECT.       XXII. 

FEELING.        PAIN. 

C\^  Feeling  J  little  more  can  lie  faid  than  .that  the  idea  of 
bodily  pain,  in  all^the  modes  and degreesof  labaur,.pain, 
angviifli,  torment,  is  produ6live  of  the  fublime 4  and  no-^ 
thing  elfe  in  this  fenfe  can  produce  it.  1  need  not  give  here 
any  frefh  inftances^  as  thofe  given  in  the  former  fedions 
abundantly  illuftrate  a  remark;  that  in  reality  wants  only 
an  attention  to  nature,  to  be  made  by  every  body. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  caufes  of  the  fublime  with 
•reference  to  all  the  fenfes,  my  firft  obfervation  (fedt.  7.)  will 
.he  found  very  nearly  true ;  that  the  fublime  is  an  idea  be- 
longing to  felf-prefervation  i  that  it  is  therefore  one  of  the 
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inoft  afifedling  we  have;  that  its  ftrongeft  emotion  is  an 
emotion  of  diftrefs ;  and  that  no  *  pleafnre  from  a  pofitive 
caufe  belongs  to  it.  Numberlefs  examples,  befides  thofe 
mentioned,  might  be  brought  in  fupport  of  thefe  truths, 
and  many  perhaps  ufeful  confequences  drawn  from  them— 

Sedfugit  interea,  fugit  irrevocabiie  tempus^ 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvedlamur  amove, 

*  Vide  parti,  fed.  6. 


THE  END  OF  THE  $£COND  PART. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL     ENQUIRY 

INTO      THE 

ORIGIN     OF     OUR     IDEAS 

/ 

OF      T  H  I 

SUBLIME  AND   BEAUTIFUL- 


PART       IIL 

S   E  C   T.       !• 

OF  BEAUT      f, 

IT  is  my  defign  to  conficler  beauty  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  fublime ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry,  to  examine 
how  far  it  is  conliftent  with  it.  But  previous  to  this,  we 
mufl  take  a  Ihort  review  of  the  opinions  already  entertained 
of  this  quality ;  which  I  think  are  hardly  to  be  reduced  to 
any  fixed  principles ;  becaufe  men  are  ufed  to  talk  of  beauty 
in  a  figurative  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  manner  extremely 
uncertain,  and  indeterminate.  By  beauty  I  mean  that  qua- 
lity, or  thofe  qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  they  caufe  love,  or 
fome  pailion  fimilar  to  it.  I  confine  this  definition  to  the 
merely  fenfible  qualities  of  things,  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
the  utmofl  fimplicity  in  a  fubje(5t  which  muft  always  diftraA 
us,  whenever  we  take  in  thofe  various  caufes  of  fympathy 
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which  attach  us  to  any  perfons  or  things  from  fecondary 
confiderations,  and  not  from  the  diredl  force  which  they 
have  merely  oh  being  viewed.  I  likewife  diftinguifh  love, 
by  which  I  mean  that  fatisfadtion  which,  arifes  to  the  mind 
upon  contemplating  any  thing  beautiful,  of  whatfoever  na- 
ture it  may  be,  from  defire  or  luft ;  which  is  an  energy  of 
the  mind,  that  hurries  us  on  to  the  pofleffion  of  certain  ob- 
jects, that  do  not  afFe6t  us  as  they  are  beautiful,  but  by 
means  altogether  different.  We  fhall  have  a  ftrong  defire 
for  a  woman  of  no  remarkable  beauty ;  whilft  the  greateft 
beauty  in  men,  or  in  other  animals,  though  it  caufes  love, 
yet  excites  nothing  at  all  of  defire.  Which  ftiews  that 
beauty,  and  the  paflion  caufed  by  beauty,  which  I  call  love, 
is  different  from  defire,  though  defire  may  fometimes  ope- 
rate along  with  it ;  but  it  is  to  this  latter  that  we  muft  attri- 
bute thofe  violent  and  tempeftuous  paflions,  and  the  confe- 
quent  emotions  of  the  body  which  attend  what  is  called  love 
in  fome  of  its  ordinary  acceptations,  and  not  to  the  effects  of 
beauty  merely  as  it  is  fuch^ 


SECT.      11. 

P  R  OP  ORT  I  O  N  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  BEAUTY  IN 

VEGETABLES. 

TDIEAUTY  hath  ufually  been  faid  to  confift  in  certain 
proportions  of  parts.  On  confidering  the  matter,  I 
have  great  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  beauty  be  at  all  an 
idea  belonging  to  proportion.  Proportion  relates  almoft 
wholly  to  convenience,  as  every  idea  of  order  feems  to 
do ;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  creature  of 
the  underftanding,  rather  than  a  primary  caufe  adtingon 
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the  fenfes  and  imagination.    It  is  not  by  the  force  of  long 
attention  and  enquiry  that  we  find  any  object  to  be  beauti- 
ful; beauty  demands  no  affiftance    from  our  reafoning; 
even  the  will  is  unconcerned ;  the  appearance  of  beauty  as 
eflFeiStually  caufes  fome  degree  of  love  in  us,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  ice  or  fire  produces  the  ideas  of  heat  or  cold.    To- 
gain  fomething  like  a  fatisfadtory  conclufion  in  this  poinr^.  it 
were  well  to  examine,  what  proportion  is  ;  fince  feveral  who 
make  ufe  of  that  word,  do  not  always  feem  to  underiland 
very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have  very  diftindt 
ideas  concerning  the  thing  itfelf.     Proportion  is  the  meafure 
of  relative  quantity .     Since  all  quantity  is  divifible,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  diflindl  part  into  which  any  quantity  is  di- 
vided, muft  bear  Ibme  relation  to  the  other  parts,  or  to  the 
whole.    Thefe  relations  give  an  origin  to  the  idea  of  propor- 
tion.    They  are  difcovered  by  menfuration,  and  they  are  the 
objedts  of  mathematical  enquiry.    But  whether  any  part  of 
any  determinate  quantity  be  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  or  a  fixth, 
or  a  moiety  of  the  whole ;  or  whether  it  be  of  equal  length 
with  any  other  part,  or  double  its  length,  or  but  one  half,  is 
a  matter  merely  indifferent  to  the  mind ;  it  flands  neuter  in 
the  queflion :  and  it  is  from  this  abfolute  indifference  and 
tranquillity  of  .the  mind,  that  mathematical  fpeculations  de- 
rive fome^of  their  mod  confiderable  advantages;  becaufe 
there  is  nothing  to  interefl  the  imagination ;  becaufe  the 
judgment  fits  free  and  unbiafled  to  examine  the  point.    AIL 
proportions,  every  arrangement  of  quantity  is  alike  to  the 
underflanding,  becaufe  the  fame  truths  refult  to  it  from  all ; 
from  greater,   from   lefler,  from  equality   and  inequality. 
But  furely  beauty  is  no  idea  belonging  to  menfuration  ;  nor 
has  it  any  tlj^ing  to  do  with  calculation  and  geometry.     If  it 
had,  we^rtfight  then  point  out  fome  certain  meafures  which 
Jve1:ould  demonflrate  to  be  beautiful,  either  as  fimply  confi- 
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dered,  or  as  related  to  6thers ;  and  we  could  call  in  thofe  na- 
tural objedls,  for  whofe  beauty  we  have  no  voucher  but  the 
fenfe,  to  this  happy  ftandard,  and  confirm  the  voice  of  our 
paflions  by  the  determination  of  our  reafon.  But  fince  we 
have  not  this  help,  let  us  fee  whether  proportion  can  in  any 
fenfe  be  confidered  as  the  can fe  of  beauty,  as  hath  been  fo 
generally,  and  by  fome  fo  confidently  aflSrmed.  If  propor- 
tion be  one  of  the  conftituents  of  beauty,  it  muft  derive  that 
power  either  from  fome  natural  properties  inherent  in  cer- 
tain meafures,  which  operate  mechanically ;  -from  the  opera- 
tion of  cuftom ;  or  from  the  fitnefs  which  fome  meafures 
have  to  anfwer  fome  particular  ends  of  conveniency.  Our 
bufinefs  therefore  is  to  enquire,  whether  the  parts  of  thofe 
objects,  which  are  found  beautiful  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms,  are  conftantly  fo  formed  according  to  fuch  certain 
meafives,  as  may  ferve  to  fatisfy  us  that  their  beauty  refults 
from  thofe  meafures  on  the  principle  of  a  natural  mechanical 
caufe ;  or  from  cuftoui ;  or,  in  fine,  from  their  fitnefs  for  any 
determinate  purpofes.  I  intend  to  examine  this  point  under 
€ach  of  thefe  heads  in  their  order.  But  before  I  proceed 
further,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  amifs,  if  I  lay  down 
the  rules  which  governed  me  in  this  enquiry,  and  which 
have  mifled  me  in  it,  if  I  have  gone  aftray.  i.  If  two  bodies 
produce  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  effedt  on  the  mind,  and  on  ex- 
amination they  are  found  to  agree  in  fome  of'their  properties, 
and  to  differ  in  others ;  the  common  effect  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  properties  in  which  they  agree,  and  not  to  thofe  in 
which  they  differ,  2-  Not  to  account  for  the  effe<St  of  a  na- 
tural objedt  from  the  effe<St  of  an  artificial  objedt.  3.  Not  to 
account  for  the  effe6t  of  any  natural  objecSl  from  a  conclufion 
of  our  reafon  concerning  its  ufes,  if  a  natural  caufe  may  be 
afl[igned.  4.  Not  to  admit  any  determinate  quantity,  or  any 
relation  of  quantity,  as  the  caufe  of  a  certain  effecSt,  if  the 
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effeft  is  produced  by  different  or  oppofite  meafures  and  re- 
lations; or  if  thefe  meafures  and  relations  may  exift,  and 
yet  the  cffedl  may  not  be  produced.  Thefe  are  the  rules 
which  I  have  chiefly  followed,  whilft  I  examined  into  the 
power  of  proportion  conlidered  as  a  natural  caufe ;  and  thefe^ 
if  he  thinks  them  juft,  I  requeft  the  reader  to  carry  with 
hitn  throughout  the  following  difcuflion  ;  whilft  we  enquire 
in  the  firft  place,  in  what  things  we  find  this  quality  of 
beauty ;  next,  to  fee  whether  in  thefe  we  can  find  any  af- 
fignable  proportions,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ought  to  convince 
us  that  our  idea  of  beauty  refults  from  them,.  We  fhall  con- 
fider  this  pleafing  power,  as  it  appears  in  vegetables,  in  th^ 
inferior  animals,  and  in  man.  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  ve- 
getable creation,  we  find  nothing  there  fo  beautiful  as  flow- 
ers ;  but  flowers  are  almoft  of  every  fort  of  fliape,  and  of 
every,  fort  of  difpofition ;  they  are  turned  and  falhioned 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  aud  from  thefe  forms  bo- 
taniflis  have  given  them  their  names,  which  are  almoft  as 
various.  What  proportion  do  we  difcover  between  the  ftalks 
and  the  leaves  of  flowers,  or  between  the  leaves  and  the 
piftils  ?  '  How  does  the  flender  ftalk  of  the  rofe  agree  with 
the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends?  but  the  rofe  is  a 
beautiful  flower ;  and  can  we  undertake  to  fay  that  it  does 
not  owe  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  even  to  that  difproportion  ? 
the  rofe  is  a  large  flower,  yet  it  grows  upon  a  fmall  flirub ; 
the  flower  of  the  apple  is  very  fmall,  and  grows  upon  a  large 
tree ;  yet  the  rofe  and  the  apple  bloflbm  are  both  beautiful, 
and  the  plants  that  bear  them  are  moft  engagingly  attired, 
notwithftanding  this  difproportion.  What  by  general  con- 
fent  is  allowed  to  be  a  more  beautiful  obje(5l  than  an  orange 
tree,  flourifbing  at  once  with  its  leaves,  its  bloflbms,  and  its 
fruit?  but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  fearch  here  for  any  propor- 
tion l?etween  the  height,  the  breadth,  or  any  thing  elfe  con- 
X  cerning- 
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ceming  the  dimenfions  of  the  whole,  or  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  particular  parts  to  each  other.  I  grant  that 
we  may  dbferve  in  many  flowers,  fomething  of  a  regular 
figure,  and  of  a  methodical  difpofition  of  the  leaves.  The 
rofe  has  fuch  a  figure  and  fuch  a  difpofition  of  its  petals  4  but 
in  an  oblique  view,  when  this  figure  is  in  a  good  meafure 
loft,  and  the  order  of  the  leaves  confounded,  it  yet  retains 
its  beauty  ;  the  rofe  is  even  more  beautiful,  before  it  is  full 
blown;  and  the  bud,  before  this  exadt  figure  is  formed; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  wherein  method  and  exa<5t- 
nefs,  the  foul  of  proportion,  are  found  rather  prejudicial 
than  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  beauty. 


SECT-       III. 

TROPORTION  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  BEAUTY  IN  ANIMALS. 

np  HAT  proportion  has  but  a  fmall  Ihare. in  the  formation 
of  beauty,  is  full  as  evident  among  animals.  Here 
the  greateft  variety  of  Ihapes,  and  difpofitions  of  parts,  arie 
well  fitted  to  excite  this  idea.  The  fwan,  confefledly  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  has  a  neck  longer  than  the  reft  of  his  body,  and 
but  a  very  Ihort  tail :  is  this  a  beautiful  proportion  ?  we  muft 
allow  that  it  is.  But  then  what  fiiall  we  fay  to  the  peacock, 
who  has  comparatively  but  a  fhort  neck,  with  a  tail  longer 
than  the  neck  and  the  reft  of  the  body  taken  together  ?  How 
many  birds  are  there  that  vary  infinitely  from  each  of  thefe 
ftandards,  and  from  every  other  which  you  can  fix,  with 
proportions  different,  and  often  directly  oppofite  to  each 
other  !  and  yet  many  of  thefe  birds  are  extremely  beautiful ; 
when  upon  confidering  them  we  find  nothing  in  any  one 
part  that  might  determine  us,  a  priori^  to  fay  what  the  others 
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ought  to  be,  nor  indeed  to  guefs  any  thing  about  them,  but 
what  experience  might  Ihew  to  be  full  of  difappointment  and 
miftake.    And  with  Regard  to  the  colours  either  of  birds  or 
flowcris,  for  there  is  fomething  fimilar  in  the  colouring  of 
both,  whether  they  are  confidered  in  their  extenfion  or  gra- 
dation, there  is  nothing  of  proportion  to  be  obferved.    Some 
are  of  but  one  iingle  colour ;  others  have  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  fome  are  of  the  primary  colours,  others  are  of 
the  mixt ;  in  ihqrt,  an  attentive  obferver  may  foon  conclude, 
that  there  is  as  little  of  proportion  in  the  colouring  as  in  the 
fhapes  of  thefe  obje<Sts.    Turn  next  to  beafts ;  examine  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  horfe  ;  find  what  proiwrtion  that  bears  to 
his  body,  and  to  his  limbs,  and  what  relations:  thefe  have  to 
each  other ;  and  when  you  have  fettled  thefe  proportions  as  a 
ftandard  of  beauty,  then  take  a  dog  or  cat,  or  any  other  animal, 
and  examine  how  far  the  fame  proportions  between  their  heads 
and  their  necks,  between  thofe  and  the  body,  and  fo  on,  are 
found  to  hold ;. I  think  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  they  differ  in 
every  fpecies,  yet  that  there  are  individuals  found  in  a  great 
many  fpecies  fo  differing,  that  have  a  very  ftriking  beauty; 
Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  very  different,  and  even  contrary, 
forms  and  difpofitions  are  confiftent  with  beauty,  it  aniounts 
I  believe  to  a  concefiion,  that  no  certain  meafures  operating, 
from  a  natural  principle,  are  neceffary  to  produce  it,  at  leafl: 
fo  far  as  the  brute  fpecies  is  concerned. 

S    E    C    T.     IV. 

PROPORTION    NOT    THE    CAUSE   OF    BEAUTY    IN 
THE   HUMAN   SPECIES. 

nr  HERE  are  fome  parts  of  the  human  body>  that  are  ob- 
ferved to  hold  certain  proportions  to  each  other;  but 
before  it  caa  be  proved,  that  the  efficient  caxife  of  beaiity 
Vol.  I.  Y  lies 
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lies  in  thefe,  it  muft  be  Ihewn,  that  wherever  thefe  are  found 
exad:,  the  perfoa  to  whom  they  belong  is  beautiful:  I  mean 
in  the  effecSi  produced  on  the  view,  either  of  any  member 
diilindtty  confideredy  or  of  the  whole  body  together,  it  muft 
be  likewife  (hewn,  that  thefe  parts  ftand  in  fuch  a  relation  to. 
each  othery  that  the  comparifon  between  them  may  be  eafily 
made,  and  that  the  affedtion  of  the  mind  may  naturally  re^ 
fult  from  it.    For  my  part,  I  have  at  feveral  times  very  care- 
fully examined  many  of  thofe  proportions,  and  foi^nd  them 
hold  very  nearly,  or  altogether  alike  in  many  fubjecSts j  which- 
were  not  only  very  diflFerent  from  one  another,  but  where 
one  has  been  very  beautiful^  and  the  other  very  remote  from 
beauty.    With  regard-  to.  the  paitSr  which  are  found  fo  pror 
portioned,,  they  are.  often  fo  remote  from  each  other,  in 
fltuation,  nature,  and  office^  that  I  cannot  Cee  how  they 
admit  of  any  companion,  i^ior  con£equently  how  any  ^Be^' 
owing  to  proportion  can  refult  from  them.    The  neck,  fey 
they,  in  beautiful  bodies>  fliouldmeafure  with  the  calf. of  the 
leg ;  it  ihould  likewife  be  twice  the  drcumference  of  the  wrift. 
And  an  infinity  of  obfervations  of  this*  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  and  converfationsof  many.  Bufi  what  relation  has 
the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  neck ;  or  either  of  thefe  parts  to  the 
Vrift?  Thefe  prc^rtions  are- certainly  tobe  fbundin  hand- 
feme  bodies.    Th?y  are  as  certainly  in:  ugly  ones ;  as  any 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  try  may  find.  Nay,  I  dft  not  know 
but  they  may  be  leaft  perfe(5t  in  fome  of  the  moft  beautifuh 
You  may  affign  any  proportions  you  pleafe  to  every  part  of- 
the  human  body ;-  and  I  undertake  that  a  painter  Ihall  reli- 
giouily  obferve  them  all,  and  notwithftanding  prodate,.  if 
he  pleafes,  a  very  ugly  figure.    The  fame  painter  Ihallcon- 
fiderably  deviate  from  thefe  proportions,  and  produce  a  very 
l>«au<iful  one.  A«4  il?4§e0  i|  maybe  obC^ye4  in t|ie  maftcf- 
piiece^  ^ithe  wti^iit  ai^  modern  ii^taaf  y>  thsit  fover^  of  them 
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differ  very  widely  from  th6  proportions  of  others,  in  parts 
very   confpicnous>    and  of  great  confideration ;  .and  that 
they  diflfer  no  kfs  from  the  proportions  we  find  in  living 
men,  of  forms  extremely  ftriking  and  agreeable.    And  after 
aii,  how  aire  the  partisans  6f  proportional  heaiity  agreed 
aiUongft  themfelves  about  the  proportions  of  the  hliman 
body  ?  feme  hold  it  ie  he  ieveri  heads ;  fbme  make  it -eight ; 
whJlft  others  exteftd  It  even  to  ten ;  a  vaft  difference  in  fuch 
a  fn^all  nvwYibet-  of  divifions !  Others  take  dther  -metheids  of 
eftSmatittg  the  proportions^  and  all  with  ^qiial  fitccdfe.    But 
are  thefe  propMtions  exa6tly  the  fame  in  all  hahdfotoe  men? 
or  are  they  at  all  the  fyroporticms  found  m  beautifal  ^t6ril'eil  ? 
nobody  wiH  fay  that  they  are ;  yet  both  feies   are  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  beauty,  and  the  feinate  of  the  gr^^Aeft;; 
Which  advantage  I  believe  will  hjffdly  be  attributed  to  thfe 
fuperior  exa6lnefs  of  proportion  in  the  fair  feX.     htt  us 
reft  a  moment  on  this  point;  andconfider  how  much  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  meiafui'es  that  prevail  in  many 
iimil&r  pa*ts  of  the  bolf y,  m  the  t\V6  fexles  of  this  finale  fpecie* 
oftly.  If  you  affi^  any  determinate  proporti'oiw  to  the  limbs 
<#i  ^ad>  and  if  you  Kmlt  humsitt  beauty  to  thefe  p«)poftiohs, 
when  you  Arid  a  woltiari  who  differs  in  the  hiakc  ahd  mea- 
fi^es  of  almoft  every  part,  you  muft  cott'cfude  her  hot  to  be 
beaiktiful,  in  fpite  of  the'fuggeftions  of  f&at  iririaginatioh';  or, 
iA  6bedlence  to  your  imagination,  yoii  muft  renounce  "ybut 
rules;  you  Aiuft  lay  by  the  fcade  jmd  compafsj  and  look  out 
for  f6Wie  other  caufe  of  beauty.    For  if  beauty  be  attached 
to  cferftttn  liieafures  which  operate  from  ^principle  tn  naturey 
why  ]^oti^  fimilar  patts  with  diflfereht  meifures  of  propor- 
tion fee  found  to  have  beauty^  and  this  too  in  the  very  iame 
fpecies?  but  to  open  oiir  view  a  little,  it  is  worth  obferving, 
that  aknoftall  animals  have  parts  of  very  much  th^  fame  ria-. 
ture>i»id  d^ftiiied  neatiy  to  th^  fame  purp6(es ;  an  head,  neck, 
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body,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth;  yet  Providence,  to 
provide  in  tlie  beft  manner  for  their  feveral  wants,  and  to  dif- 
play  the  riches  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  his  creation,  has 
worked  out  of  thefe  few  and  fimilar  organs,  and  members,  a 
diverfity  hardly  Ihort  of  infinite  in  their  difpofition,  meafures, 
and  relation.  But,  ag  we  have  before  obferved,  amidft  this 
infinite  diverfity,  one  particular  is  common,  to  many  fpedes ; 
feveral  of  the  individuals  which  compofe  them  are  capable 
jof  affe<fling  us  with  a  fenfe  of  lovelinefs ;  and  whilft  they 
agree  in  producing  this  effe<St,  they  differ  extremely  in  the 
relative  meafures  of  thofe  parts  which  have  produced  it. 
Thefe  confiderations  were  fufiicient  to  induce  me  to  rejedt 
the  notion  of  any  particular  proportions  that  operated  by 
nature  to  produce  a  pleafingefFedl ;  but  thofe  who  will  agree 
with  me  with  regard  to  a  particular  proportion,  are  ftrongly 
prepojQTeffed  in  favour  of  one  more  indefinite.  They  ima- 
gine, that  although  beauty  in  general  is  annexed  to  no.  cer- 
tain meafures  common  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  pleafing 
plants  and  animals ;  yet  that  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
in  each  fpecies  abfolutely  eflential  to  the  beauty  of  that  par- 
ticular kind.  If  we  confider  the  animal  world  in  general,, 
we  find  beauty  confined  to  no  certain  meafures ;  but  as  fome 
peculiar  meafure  and  relation  of  parts  is  what  diftinguifiie& 
each  peculiar  clafs  of  animals,  it  muft  of  necef^ty  be,  that 
the  beautiful  in  each  kind  will  be  found  in  the  meafures^ 
and  proportions  of  that  kind ;  for  otherwife  it  would  de- 
viate fcom  its  proper  fpecies,  and  become  in  fome  fort  moa- 
ftrous :.  however,  no  fpecies  is  fo  ftri(^y  confined  to  any; 
certain  proportions,  that  there  is  not  a  confiderable  variation' 
amongft  the  individuals ;  and  as  it  has  been  (hewn  of  the- 
human,  fo  it  may  be  fhewn  of  the  brute  kinds,  that  beauty 
is  found  indifferently  in  ^l  the  proportions  whiclj.  each  kind) 
€aa  admit,  without  quitting  its  common  form ;.  and  itis  this. 
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idea  af  a  common  form  that  makes  the  proportion  of  parts 
at  all  regarded,  and  not  the  operation  of  any  natural  caufe : 
indeed  a  little  conflderation  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is 
not  meafure  but  manner  that  creates  all  the  beauty  which 
belongs  to  fhape.    What  light  do  we  borrow  from  thefe 
boafted  proportions,  when  we  ftudy  ornamenul  deHgn  ?  It 
feems  amazing  to  me,  that  artifts,.  if  they  wece  as  well  con- 
vinced as  they  pretend  to  be*  that  proportion  is  a  principal 
caufe  of  beauty,  have  not  by  them  at  all  times  accurate  mea- 
furements  of  all  forts,  of  beautiful  animals  to  help  them  to 
proper  proportions,  when  they  woukl  contrive  any  thing 
elegant,  efpecially  as  they  frequently  affert,  that  it  is  from 
an  obfervation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  they  diredt  their 
pradlice.  I  know  that  it  has  been  faid  long  fince,  and  echoed 
backward  and  forward  from  one  writer  to  another  a  thou- 
fand  times,  that  the  proportions  of  building  have  been 
taken  from  thofe  of  the  human  body^    To  make  this  forced 
analogy  complete,  they  reprefent  a  man  with  his  .arms  raifed 
and  extended  at  full  length,  and  then  defcribe  a  fort  of 
fquare,  as  it  is  formed  by  pafling  lines  along  the  extremities 
©f  this  ftrange  figure.    But  it  appears  very  clearly  to  me, 
that  the  human  figure  never  fupplied  die  arphite<5l  with 
any  of  his. ideas.    For  in  the  firft  place,  men  are  very  rarely 
feen  in  this  drained  pofture;.  it  is  not  natural, to  them;,  nei- 
ther is  it  at  all  becoming.    Secondly j  the  view  of  the  human 
figure  fo  difpofed,  does  not  naturally  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a 
fquare,  but  rather  of  a.  crofs;  as  that  large  fpace  between 
the  arms  and  the  ground,  muft  be  filled  with.fomelhing  be- 
fore it  can. make  any  body  think  of  a  fquare.-    Thirdly,  feve- 
ral.  buildings,  are  by  no  means  of  the  form  of  that  particular 
fquare,.  which  are  notwithflanding  planned  by  the.beft. ar- 
chitedls,  and  produce  an  ej9Fe<5t  altogether  as  good^  and  per*- 
haps  a  better.    And  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  unac- 
countably 
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countably- whimiical,  than  for  an  architeift  to  mbdel  his  per- 
formance by  the  human  figure,  Cnce  notWo  things  can 
have  lefs  r6^femblance  or  analogy,  than  a  man,  and  an  houfe 
or  temple:  do  we  need  to  obferVe,  thkt  their  purpofes  are 
entirely  different?  What  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft  is  this:  that 
thefe  analogies  were  devifed  to  give  a  credit  to  the  works 
of  art:,  by  fh^ewiiig  a  conformity  between  them  and  the 
hobleft  works  in  hifure";  not  that  'th6  latter  ferved  at  all  to 
ftipjAy  hints  for  the  perfection  of  the  forhfcr.    Arid  I  am 
the  more  fully  convinced^  that  the  patroAs  of  proportion 
have  transferred  their -artificial  ideas  to  nature,  and  not  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  proportions  they  life  iri  works  of  aft; 
becaufe  in  any  difcuflion  of  this  fubj'ed:  they  always  quit  as 
foon  as  poflible  the  open  field  of  natural  beauties,  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  fortify  themifelves  within 
the  artificial  lines  and  angles  of  architecture.   .For  there  is 
:  in  mankind  an  .unfortunate  ^openfity  to  make  thertafelves, 
their  \aews,  and  their  works,  the  meafurie  of  ^xcell'eflnce  iri 
.^very  thing  whatfdever.    Therefore  having  obferved  thait 
.  thiriir  dwellings  were  moft  commodious  and  firm  when  they 
.were  thrown  into  regular  figures,  with  parts  anfwerable  to 
each  other ;  they  transferred  thefe  ideas  to  their  gardens ;  they 
•  turned  thdr  trees  into  pillars-,  pyramids,  andob'elifks;  they 
formed  their  hedges  into  fo  niany  green  walls,  and  falhioried 
ithe  walk&tintD  fquares,  triangles,  and  other  mathematical 
;^gurcsi  with  exaClnefs  and 'fyhTmetry4  and  they  thought, 
if  they'. were  not  imitating,  they  were  at  leaft  improving  na- 
ture, and  teaching  her  to  know  her  bufiriefs.    But  nature 
has  atilaft  efcaped  :from  their  difcipline  and  their  fetters; 
andoUr  ;g;ardens,  if  nothing  eMe,  declare,  we  begin  to  feel 
that  mathemiatical  ideas  are  not  the  true  meafures  of  beauty. 
And  furely  they  are  full  as  little  £o  in  the  animal,  as  the 
vegetable  world.    For  is  it  not  exttaordinary,  that  iri  thefe 
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fine  defcriptive  pieces^  thefe  innumerable  odes  and  elegies 
which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  the  entertainment  of  ages,  that  in  thefe 
pieces  which  defcribc  love  with  fuch  a  pafGonate  energy, 
and  reprefent  its  objeA  in  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  lights, 
not  one  word  is  faid  of  proportion,  if  it  be,  what  forae  iniift 
it  is,  the  principal  component  of  beauty ;  whilft  at  the  fame 
time,  feveral  other  qualities  are  very  frequently  and  warpnly 
mentioned  i  But  if  proportion  has  not  this  power,  it  may 
appear  odd  how  men  came  originally  to  be  fo  prepoiTelTed  in 
i|s  favour.  It  arofe,  I  imagine^  from  the  fpndnefs  I  have 
jvift  mentioned,  which  men  bear  fo  remarkably  to  their  owii 
works  and  notions;  it  arofe  from  falfe  reafonings  on  the 
^e£ts  pf  the  cuftomary  figure  of  animals ;  it  arofe  frofn  the 
Platonic  theory  of  fitnefs  and  aptitude.  For  which  reafon, 
ia  the  next  fe^tion,  I  ihall  cpnfider  the  effe(^s  of  cuftom  in 
the  fii^ur^  of  animals ;  and  afterwards  the  idea  of  fitfiefs : 
fince  if  proportion  does  nqt  operate  by  a  natural  power  at- 
tending  foine  meafur^,  it  mv|ft  be  either  by  cuftomjor  the 
idea.of. utility  J  there  is.  no  other  way. . 


SECT,    v; 

PROPORTION   FUfi.TH£R  £!0NSIDERED;- 

t;F  I  am  <not 'miAaikenva  giieat  deal.of  the  ]pirejudice  in 
favour  of«  proportion  has  arifen,  not  fo  much  from  the 
obferv^tipti  of  any  certain  meafures  found  in  beautiful  bo- 
dies) a$  ffom^  wroi>g  ideia  of  the  relation  which  deformity 
heart  to  beauty,  to  which  it  has  been  confidered  as  the  op- 
ppiite;  on  this  principle  it  was  concluded,  that  where  the 
caufes  of  d^fpr^ity  were  removed,  beauty  muft  naturally  and 
5  neceffarily. 
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iiecefTarily  be  introduced.  This  I  believe  is  a  miftake.  For 
deformity  is  oppofed  not  to  beauty,  but  to  the  complete^  com^ 
monfoy^m.  If  one  of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  (hoiter 
than  the  other,  the  man  is  deformed ;  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  wanting  to  complete  the  whole  idea  we  form  of  a 
man ;  and  this  has  the  fame  effedt  in  natural  faults,  as  maim- 
ing and  mutilation  produce  from  accidents.  "*So  if  the  back 
be  humped,  the  man  is  deformed;  becaufe  his  back  has  an 
imufual  figure,  and  what  carries  with.it  the  idea  of  fome  dif- 
eafe  or  niisfortune ;  fo  if  a  man's  neck  be  confiderably  longer 
or  (horter  than  ufual,  we  fay  he  is  deformed  in  that  part, 
becaufe  men  are  not  commonly  made  in  that  manner.  But 
ftirely  every  hour's  experience  may  convince  us,  that  a  man 
may  have  his  legs  of  an  equal  length,  and  refembling  each 
other  in  all  relpedls,  and  his  neck  af  a  juft  fize,  and  his  back 
quite  ftrait,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  per- 
ceivable beauty.  Indeed  beauty  is  fo  far  from  belonging  to 
the  idea  of  cuftom,  that  i*i  reality  what  afibdls  iis  in  that 
manner  is  extremely  rare  and  uncommon.  The  beautiful 
flrikes  us  as  much  by  its  novelty  as  the  <Ieformed  itfelf.  It 
is  thus  in  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  if  one  of  a  new  fpecies  were  reprefented,  we 
lliould  by  no  means  wait  until  cuftom  had  fettled  an  idea  of 
proportion,  before  we  decided  concerning  its  beauty  or  ug- 
linefs :  which  (hews  that  the  general  idea  of  beauty  can  be 
rno  more  owing  to  cuftomary  than  to  natural  proportion*. 
Deformity  arifes  from  the  want  of  the  common  proportions; 
but  the  neceflary  refult  .of  their  exiftence  in  any  objeA  is 
not  beauty.  If  we  fuppofe  proportion  in  natural  things  to 
be  relative  to  cuftom  and  ufe,  the  nature  of  ufe  and  cuftom 
5s:ill  fhew,  that  beauty,  which  is  zpojitive  and  powerful  qua- 
lity, cannot  refult  from  it.  We  are  fo  wonderfully  formed, 
that,  whilft  we  are  creatures  vehemently  defirous  of  novelty,^ 
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icve  are  as  ftrongly  attached  to  habit  and  cuftom.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  which  hold  us  byVuftom,  to  affedt  us 
very  httle  whilft  we  are  in  pofleffion  of  them,  but  ftrongly 
when  they  are  abfent.  I  remember  to  have  frequented  a 
certain  place,  every  day  for  a  long  time  together;  and  I  may 
truly  fay,  that  fo  far  from  finding  pleafure  in  it,  I  was  af- 
feded  with  a  fort  of  wearinefs  and  difguft ;  I  came,  1  went, 
I  returned,  without  pleafure ;  yet  if  by  any  means  I  pafled 
by  the  ufual  time  of  my  going  thither,  I  was  remarkably  un- 
eafy,  and  was  not  quiet  till  I  had  got  into  my  old  track. 
They  who  ufe  fnufF,  take  it  almoft  without  being  fenfible 
that  they  take  it,  and  the  acute  fenfe  of  fmell  is  deadened, 
fo  as  to  feel  hardly  any  thing  from  fo  fharp  a  ftimulus ;  yet 
deprive  the  fnuff-taker  of  kis  box,  and  he  is  the  moft  uneafy 
mortal  in  the  world.  Indeed  fo  far  are  ufe  and  habit  from 
being  caufes  of  pleafure,  merely  as  fuch,  that  the  effedt  of 
conftant  ufe  is  to  make  all  things  of  whatever  kind  entirely 
unaffedting.  For  as  ufe  at  laft  takes  off  the  painful  effe^ 
of  many  thiifgs,  it  reduces  the  pleafurable  efFedt  of  others  ia 
the  fame  manner,  and  brings  both  to  a  fort  of  mediocrity 
and  indifference.  Very  juflly  is  life  called  a  fecond  nature; 
and  our  natural  and  commori  ftate  is  one  of  abfolute  indiffer- 
ence, equally  prepared  for  pain  or  pleafure.  But  when  we 
are  thrown  out  of  this  ftate,  or  deprived  of  any  thing  requi- 
fite  to  maintain  us  in  it ;  when  this  chance  does  not  happen 
by  pleafure  from  fome  mechanical  caufe,  we  are  always 
hurt.  It  is  fo  with  the  fecond  nature,  cuftom,  in  all  things 
which  relite  to  it.  Thus  the  want  of  the  ufual  proportions 
in  men  and  Other  animals  is  fure  to  difguft,  though  their 
prefence  is  by  no  means  any  caufe  of  real  pleafure.  It  is 
true,  that  the  proportions  laid  dof*^n  as  caufes  of  beauty  in 
the  human  body,  are  frequently  found  in  beautiful  ones, 
becaufe  they  are  generally  found  in  all  mankind ;  but  if  it 
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can  he  (hewn  too,  that  they  are  found  "vritbout  beauty,  anrf 
that  beauty,  frequently  exifts  without  thetn,  and  that  this 
beauty,  where  it  exifts,  always  can  be  affigned  to  other  lefj' 
equivocal  caufes,  it  will  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
proportion  and  beauty  are  not  ideas  of  the  fame  nature.- 
The  true  oppofite  to  beauty  is  not  difjM-oportioR  or  defoiv 
mity,  but  ugUmfs ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from  caufes  oppofite  to- 
thofe  of  pofitive  beauty,  we  cannot  confider  it  until  we  come 
to  treat  of  that.  Between  beauty  and  uglineft  there  is  » 
fort  of  mediocrity,  in  which  the  affigned  proportions  are 
moft  commonly  found;  but  this  has  no  tfStOi  upoatJie 
paffittis. 

SECT.      VL 

FITNESS   NOT   THE  CAUSE  OP  BEAU  TIT. 

T  T  is  faid  that  the  xde?  of  utility^  or  of  »  parf  s  being  well 
adapted  to  anfwer  its  end,  is  the  caufe  of  beauty,  or  ia* 
deed  beauty  itfelf.  If  it  were  aot  for  this  opinkm,  it  hac^ 
been  iropodible  for  the  doArine  of  propordkna^  to  have  heid 
Its  ground  very  long;  the  world  would  be  foon  weary  of 
bearing  of  meaiures  whkh  related  to  Hothing,^  either  of  a 
natural  principle^  «:  of  a  fitnefs  to  anfwer  ibme  end;  the 
idea  which  mankind  moft  commonly  conceive  of  propor- 
tion^  is  ttxe  fuitabfe^efs  of  means  to  certaiA  ends,  and,  wbere- 
this  is.  not  tiie  queftion,  very  feldom  trouble  themielvea^ 
about  the  eife<St  of  different  meafures  of  thiiiga*  Therefore 
it  was  nece£^ry  for  this  theory  to  inilft,  that  not  cHily  artifi^ 
dal,  but  natural-  objedtis  todc  their  beauty  f«>m  the  fi4ne& 
of  the  parts  for  their  feveral  purpofes ,  But  in  framing  tbi» 
theory,,  I  am  apppeheniive  that  e^&perience  was  not  :foffi-' 
5  ciently 
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ciently  confulted.  For,  on  that  principle,  the  wedge-like 
fnout  of  a  fwtne,  with  its  tough  cartilage  at  the  end,  the 
Uttlefuiik  eyes,  and  the  whole  make  of  the  head,  lb  well 
adapted  to  its  oflfices  of  digging  and  rooting,  would  be  ex- 
tretnely.  beautiful.  The  great  bag  hanging  to  the  bill  of  a 
pelican,  a  thing  highly  ufeful  to  this  animal,  would  be  like- 
wife  as  beautiful  in  our  eyes.  The  hedgehog,  fo  well  fe- 
eured  againft  all  ailaults  by  his  prickly  hide,  and  the  por- 
cupine with  his  miffile  quills,  would  be  then  confidered  as 
creatures  of  no  fmall  elegance.  There  are  few  animals 
whofe  parts  are  better  contrived  than  thofe  of  a  monkey ;  he- 
has  the  hands  of  a  man,  joined  to  the  fpringy  limbs  of  a 
beaft ;  he  is  admirably  calculated  for  running,  leaping,  grap- 
pling, and  climbing ;  and  yet  there  are  few  animals  which 
ieem  to  have  lefs  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  I  need 
fay  little  on  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  of  fuch  various  ufe- 
fiiijoefs,  and  which  is  fo  far  from  contribufing  to  his  beauty. 
How  well  fitted  is  the  wolf  for  running  and  leaping!  how 
admirably  is  the  lion  arrmed  for  battle !  but  will  any  one 
therefore  call  the  elephant,  the  wolf,  and  the  Kon,  beauti- 
ful animals?  I  believe  nobody  will  think  the  form  of  a 
n;ian!s  tegs  fo  well  ad^ted  to  running,  as  thofe  of  an  horfe, 
a  dog^  a  deer,  and  fcveral  other  creatures ;  at  Icaft  they  have 
not  th^t  appearance :  yet,  I  believe,  a  well-fafhioned  human 
leg  will  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  all  thefe  in  beauty.  If  the 
fitnefs  of  parts  wag  what  conftituted  the  lovelinefs  of  their 
fofiQ,  the  a<Stual  ertiployment  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
ini^h  augment  it ;  but  this,  though  it  is  ibmetlmes  fo  upon 
another  principle,  is  far  from  being  always  the  cafe.  A  bird 
on-  the  wing  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  when  it  is  perched  ?  nay, 
there  are  feveral  of  the  domefiic  fowls  which  are  feldom  feen 
to  fly,  find  which  are  nothing  the  lefs  beautiful  on  that  ac- 
coiipt;  y^t  birds  ?rc  fo  e^remely  difl^rent  in  their  form 
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from. the  bead  and  Jiuanan'  kinds,  that  you  cannot,  on  the 
principle  of  fitnefs,, allow  them  any  thing  a^eeable,  but  in 
confideration  of  their  parts  being  deligned  for  quite  others 
purpofes.    I  nevej:in  my  life  chanced  to  fee  a  peacock  fly  ; 
and  yet  before,  very  long  before  I  confidered  any  aptitude 
in  his  form  for  the  aerial  life,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  extreme 
beauty  .which  raifes  that  bird  above  many  of  the  beft  flying 
fowls  , in  the  world;  though,  for  any  thing  I  faw,  his  wa^^ 
of  living  was  much  like  that  of  the  fwine,  which  fed  in  the 
farm-yard  along  with  him.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  cocks> 
hjens,  and  the  like;  .they  are  of  the  flying  kind  in  figure;  in 
their  manner  of  moving,  not  very  different  from  men  and 
beafts.    To  leave  thefe  foreign  examples;  if  beauty  in  our 
awn  fpecies  was  annexed  to  ufe,  men  would  be  much  more 
lovely  than  women  ;.  and  ftrength  and  agility  would  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  only  beauties.    But  to  call:  ftrength  by  the 
name  of  beauty,  to  have  but  one  denomination  for  the  quali*- 
ties  of  a  Venus  and  Hercules,  f©  totally  different  in  almoft  alt 
refpedtsy  is  furely  a  ftrange  confulion  of  ideas,  or  abufe  of 
words..    The  caufe  of  this  confufion, , I. imagine,  proceeds* 
from  our  frequently  perceiving  the  parts -of  the  hviman  and 
other  animal  bodies-to  be  at  once  very  beautiful,  and  very- 
well  adapted  to -their  purpofes;  :and:we  are  deceived^by  a* 
fophifm,.  which  makes;  us  take  that  for  a. caufe  which  is  only^ 
a.cpncomitant :  this  is  the  faphifm  of  the  fly ;  who  imagined- 
he  railed  a.gi^eat  duft^  becaufe  he  flood  upon  the  •chariot^ 
that  really  raifed  it. .  The:fl0mach,  the  lutigSy  the  liter^  as- 
well,  as.  other  .parts^  are.  incomparably  well:  adapted,  to  their  • 
purpofes ;  yet  they  are  far  from  Jiaving  any  beauty.  .Again;  • 
many  things^  are, very  beautiful^  in  wihich  it  is  impoflible  to ' 
difcern  any  idea  of  ufe. ..  And  I  appeal  to  the  firft  and  moft  '-. 
natural  feelings  of  mankind,  whether,  on  beholding  a  beauti-^ 
fuleye,  or  a  wellrfafl:iiQned.mauth,-or  a  well-turned  leg,  any ' 
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ideas  of  *heir  beiiig  well  fitted  for  feeing,  eating,  or  running, 
ever  prefent  themfelves.  What  idea  o£  ufe  is  it  that  flowers 
excite,.the  moft  beautiful  part  ofv  the  vegetable  world  ?  It  is 
true,  that  the  infinitely  wife  and  good  Cceator  has,  of  his 
bounty,  frequently  joined  beauty  ta  thofe  things  which  he^ 
has  made.ufeful  to  us  :  but  this  does  not  prove  that  an  idea 
of  ufe  and  beauty  are  the  fame  thing,,  of  that  they  are  any- 
way dependfflir  on  ^ch  othen 


SB  ©-t:     VIL 

THE  REAL  EFFECTS  OF  FITNESS. 

T|7  HE  N  I  exchided  proportion  and  fitnefs  from  any  fliare 
in  beauty,  Fdid*  not  by  any  means  intend  to  fay  that 
they  were^of  no  value,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  difregarded 
in  works  of  art.  Works  of  art  are  the  proper  fphere  of  their 
power;  and^ere  it  is  that  they  have  their  full  effedt;  When-.' 
ever  the  wifdom  of  our  Creator  intended  that  we  Ihould  be 
affedled  with*  any  thing,  he  did  not  confine  the  execution  of 
his^  defign 'to  the  languid'  and  precarious  operation  of  our 
reafon ;  but'  he  endued  it  with  powers  and  properties  that 
prevent  the  iinderftandingi  and  even  the  will,  which  feizing 
upon  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  captivate  the  foul  before 
the  underflanding  is  ready  either  to  join  with  them,  or  to  op- 
pofe  them.  It  is  by  a  long  dedudlion  and  much  ftiidy  that  we 
difcover  the  -adorable  wifdom  of  God  in  his  works :  when 
we  difcover  it,  the  effect  is  very  different,  not  only  in  the 
manner  of  acquiring  it,  biit  in  its*  own  nature,  from  that 
which'ftrikes  us  without  any  preparation  from  the  fublime 
or  the  beautiful.  How  different  is  the  fatisfadtion  of  an 
anatomifl,  >vho  difcovers  the  ufe  of  the  mufcles^  and  of  the- 
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ikin,  the  excellent  contrivance  of  the  one  for  the  varioits 
movements  of  the  body,  and  the  wonderful  texture  of  the 
other,  at  once  a  general  covering,  and  at  cmce  a  -general 
outlet  a£  well  as-«let ;  how  different  is  this  fpomthc  affec- 
tion which  po^'fies  an  ordinary  man  at  the  fight  of -a  delicatfe 
fmooth  fldn,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  beauty,  which  re- 
quire no  inveftigation  to  be  perceived !  In  the  former  cafe, 
whilft  we  look  up  to  the  Maker  with  admiration  and^praife, 
the  obje(5l  which  caufes  it  may  be  odious  and  diftafteful ;  the 
latter  very  often  fo  touches  us  by  its  power  on  the  imagina- 
tion, that  we  examine  but  Uttle  :mto  the  artifice  of  its  con- 
trivance; and  we  have  need  of  a  ftrong  effort  of  our  reafbn 
to  difentangle  our  minds  from  the  allurements  of  the  object', 
to  a  confideration  of  that  wifdom  which  invented  fo  power- 
ful a  machine.  The  efFe^  of  proporttioa  and  fitnefe,  at 
leali  fo  far  as  they  proceed  from  a  mere  confideration  of  the 
work  itfel^  produce  approbation,  the  acquiefcence  of  th« 
iinderftanding,  but  not  love,  nor  any  paffion  of  that  fpecies. 
When  we  examine  the  ftru<5tuj:e  of  a  watch,  whien  we  come 
to  know  thoroughly  the  ufe  of  every  part  of  it,  iatisfied  as  we 
are  with  the  fita/jfs  of  the  whole,  we  are  far  enough  from 
perceiving  any  thing  like  beauty  in  the  watch-work  itfelf ; 
but  let  us  look  on  the  cafe,  the  labpur  of  fome  curious  artift 
in  engraving,  with  little  or  no.  idea  of  ufe,  we  Ih^  have  a 
much  livelier  idea  of  beauty  than  we  ever  could  have  had 
from  the  watch  itfelf,  though,  the  mailer-piece  of  Graham. 
In  beauty,  as  I  {aid>  the  €;Sk&,  is  previous  to  any  knowledge 
of  the  ufe  4  but  tojudge  of  proportion,  we  mufl:  know  the 
ond  for  which  any  work  is  defigaed.  According  to  th«  end, 
the  proportion  varies.  Thus  there  is  one  proportion  of  a 
ower,  another  of  an  houfe ;  one  proportion  of  a  gallery, 
another  of  an  hall,  another  of  a  chaqaber.  To  judg^  of  the. 
f  roportions  of  thefe,  you  muft  be  firft  acquainted  with  the 
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purpofes  for  which  they  were  deiigned.    Good  fenfe  and 
experience -addling  together,  find  out  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in 
every  work  of  art.    We  are  rational  creatures,  and  in  all  our 
works  we  ought  to  regard  their  end  and  purpofe ;  the  grati- 
fication of  any  pafGxm,  how  innocent  foever,  ought  only  to 
be  of  ieomdary  confideration.     Herein  is  placed  the  real 
power  of  fitnefs  and  proportion ;  they  operate  on  the  under- 
ending  coniidering  thein,  which  approves  the  work  and: 
acquiefces- in  it.    The  paiiions,  and  the  imagination  which 
principally  raifes  them,,  have  here  very  little  to  do..  When 
a  room  appears  in  its  original  nakednefs,  bare  walls  and  a 
plain  ceiling ;  let  its  proportion  be  ever  fo  excellent,  it  pleafes 
very  little;  a  cold  approbation  is  the  utmoft  we  can  reach;, 
a  much  worfe-proportioned  room  with  elegant  mouldings 
and  fine  feltbons,  glafles,.  and  other  merely  ornamental  fur- 
niture, will  make  the  imagination  rev(dt  againit  the  reafon ; . 
ft  will  pleafe  much  more  than  the  naked  proportion  of  the 
firft  room,  which  the  underftanding  has  {o  much  approved, . 
as  adinirably  fitted  for  its  pnrpofes.    What- 1  have  here  faid. 
and  before  concerning  proportion,  is  by  no  means  to  per- 
fbade  people  abfurdly  to  neglect* the  idea  of  ufe  in  the  works  - 
of  art.   Iris  only  to  Ihew,  that  thefe  excellent  things,  beauty 
and  proportion,  are  not  the  fame ;  not  that  they  iliould  either/ 
•f  them  be  difregarded. 


SECT.      VIII. 

THE     R  B  C  A  P,  I  T  U  L  A  T.I  .0  N.  . 

I^N  the  whole ;  if  fiich  parts  in  human  bodies  as  are  found  ■ 
proportioned^  were  likewife  conftantly  found  beautiful^ 
as  they  certainly  are  not ;  or  if  they  were  ib  fltuated,  as  that 
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i  pleafure  might  flow  from  the  comparifon,  -which  thcT* 
feldom  are ;  or  if  any.  affignable  proportions  were  found, 
either  in  plants  or  animals,  which  were  always  attended  with 
beauty,  which  never  was  the  cafe ;  or  if,  where  parts  were 
well  adapted  to  their  purpofes,  they  were  conftantly  beau- 
tiful, and  when  no  ufe  appeared,  thcre.was.no  beauty,  which 
is  contrary  to  all  experience  ;  we  miglit  conclude,- that  beau- 
ty confifted  in  proportion  or  utility.  But  fince,  in  all  re- 
{J)e<Sts,  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife;  we  may  be  fatisfied  that 
beauty  does  not  depend  on  thefe,  let  it  jowcits  origin  to  what 
^f<jitwjjll. 


S   E   C   T.      IX. 

PERFECTION    NOT    THE    C  AUS  £    OF    B:EAUTI:. 

7p  H  E"R  E  is  another  notion  current,  pretty-  dofely  allied  to 
the  former;  ihax  P.erfe^ion  is  the  conftituent  caufe  of 
beauty.  This  opinion  has  been  made  to  extend: much  far- 
ther than  to  fenfible  objects.  But  in  thefe,  fo.far  is  perfec-, 
tion, .confidered  as.fuch,  from  being  the  ^aufeof  beauty; 
that  this  quality,  where  it  is  higheft,  in  .the  .female  ,fex, 
almoft  always  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weaknefs  and  imper- 
fe<5lion.  Women  are  very  fcnfible  of  this ;  for  which  reafon, 
they  learn  to  lifp,  to. totter. in  their  walk,  to  counterfeit 
weaknefs,  and  even  ficknefs.  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by 
nature.  Beauty -in  diftrefs  is  much  the  moft  afFedting  beauty. 
Blulhing  has  little  lefs  power;  and  modefty  in  general, 
which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of  imperfe<5tion,  is  itielf  confidered 
as  an  amiable  quality,  and  certainly  heightens  every  other 
ttiat  is  fo.    I  know  it  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  that  we 
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ought  to  love  perfection.  This  is  to  me  a  fufficient  proo^ 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  objedt  of  love.  Who  ever  faid  we 
ought  to  love  a  fine  woman,  or  even  any  of  thefe  beautiful 
animals  which  pleafe  us  ?  Here  to  be  afie(5ted>  there  is  no 
need  of  the  concurrence  of  our  will. 


SECT.       X. 

HOW  FAR  THE  IDEA  OF  BEAUTY  MAY   BE  APPLIED  TO  THE 
QJJALITIES  OF  THE  MIND. 

1^  O  R  is  this  remark  in  general  lefs  applicable  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  mind.  Thofe  virtues  which  caufe  admira- 
tion, and  are  of  the  fublimer  kind,  produce  terror  rather  than 
love ;  fuch  as  fortitude,  juftice,  wifdom,  and  the  like.  Never 
was  any  man  amiable  by  force  of  thefe  qualities.  Thofe 
which  engage  our  hearts,  which  imprefs  us  with  a  fenfe  of 
lovelinefs,  are  the  fofter  virtues ;  eafinefs  of  temper,  com- 
pafliort,  kindnefs,  and  liberality;  though  certainly  thofe 
latter  are  of  lefs  immediate  and  momentous  concern  to  fb- 
ciety,  and  of  lefs  dignity.  But  it  is  for  that  reafon  that  they 
are  fo  amiable.  The  great  virtues  turn  principally  on  dan- 
gers, punifliments,  and  troubles,  and  are  exercifed  rather  in 
preventing  the  worft  mifchiefs,  than  in  difpeoiin^  favodjrs ; 
and  are  therefore  not  lovely,  though  highly  venerable.  The 
fubordinate  turn  on  reliefs,  gratifications,  and  indulgences  ; 
and  are  therefore  more  lovely,  though  inferior  in  dignity. 
Thofe  perfons  who  creep  into  the  hearts  of  moft  people,  wjio 
are  chofen  as  the  companions  of  their  fofter  hours,  and  thek 
ireliefe  from  care  and  anxiety,  ar*  never  peribns  of  lliining 
qualities  nor  ftrong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  ^oft  green  of 
the  foul  totx  which  we  reft  our  eyes,  that  are  faf igued  with 
;'Yoi"I.  A  a  beholding 
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beholding  more  glarhig  obje(5ls.  .It  is  worth  obferving  how 
M^e  feel  ourfelves  afFedted  in  reading  the  characters  of  Ca&far 
and  Cato,  as  they  are  fo  finely  drawn  and  contrafted  in 
Salhift.  In  one  the  ignofcendoy  largiundo ;  in  the.  other, 
nil  largiundo.  In  one  the  mtferis  perfugium ;  in  the  other 
mails  perniciem.  In  the  latter  we  have  much  to  admire, 
much  to  reverence,  and  perhaps  fomething  to  fear ;  we  re- 
fpedl  him,  but  we  refpedt  him  at  a  diftance.  The  former 
makes  us  familiar  with  him ;  we  love  him,  and  he  leads  us 
whither  he  pleafes.  To  draw  things  clofer  to  our  firft  and 
moft  natural  feelings,  1  will  add  a  remark  made  upon  reading 
this  fedtion  by  an  ingenious  friend.  The  authority  of  a 
father,  (b  ufeful  to  our  well-being,  and  ^o  juftiy  veneraWe 
upon  all  accounts,  hinders  us  from  having  that  entire  love 
for  him  that  we  have  for  our  mothers,  where  the  parental 
authority  is  almoft  melted  down  into  the  mother's  fondnefs 
and  indulgence.  But  we  generally  have  a  great  love  for  our 
grandfathers,  in  whom  this  authority  is  removed  a  degree 
from  us,  and  where  the  weaknefs  of  age  mellows  it  into  fome- 
thing of  a  feminine  partiality. 


SECT.       XL 

HOW  FAR   THE    IDEA  OF   BEAUTY   MAT    BE    APPLIED 

TO  VI  RTUE. 

■pROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  fe^ion>  we  may 
ealily  fee,  how  far  the  application  of  beauty  to  virtue, 
may  be  made  with  propriety.  The  general  ap{dication  of 
this  quality  to  virtue,  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to  confound  oar 
ideas  of  things ;  and  it  has  given  rife  to  an  infinite  deal  of 
whimlical  theory ;  as  the  affixing  the  name  of  beauty  to 
%  proportion^ 
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proportion,  congniity,  and  perfedtion,  as  well  as  to  qualities 
of  things  yet  more  remote  from  our  natural  ideas  of  it,  and 
from  one  another,  has  tended  to  confound  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  left  us  no  ftandard  or  rule  to  judge  by,  that  was 
not  even  more  uncertain  and  fallacious  than  ovir  own  fan- 
cies. This  loofe  and  inaccurate  manner  of  fpeaking,  has 
therefore  mifled  us  both  in  the  theory  of  tgifte  and  of  morals ; 
and  induced  us  to  remove  the  fcience  of  our  duties  from 
their  proper  baiis,  (our  reafon,  our  relations,  and  our  necef- 
fities,)  to  reft  it  upon  foundations  altogether  vifionary  and 
unfubftantial« 


SECT.      Xll. 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  BEAUTY. 

TTAVING  endeavoured  to  Ihew  what  beauty  is  not,  it  re- 
mains that  we  fhould  examine,  at  leaft  with  equal  atten- 
tion, in  what  it  really  conlifts .  Beauty  is  a  thing  much  too  aflfe<St- 
ing  not  to  depend  upon  fome  pofitive  qualities.  And,  lince  it 
is  no  creature  of  our  reafon,  fince  it  ftrikcs  us  without  any  re- 
ference to  ufe,  and  even  where  no  ufe  at  all  can  be  difcerned, 
fince  the  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally  very  differ- 
ent from  our  meafures  and  proportions,  we  muft  conclude 
that  beauty  is,  for  the  greater  part,  fome  quality  in  bodies 
aifting  mechanically  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  fenfes.  We  ought  therefore  to  confider  atten- 
tively in  what  manner  thofe  fenfible  qualities  are  difptofed, 
in  fuch  things  as  by  experience  we  find  beautiful,  or  which 
excite  in  us  the  paflion  of  love,  or  fome  correfpondent  af- 
fection. 

A  a  2  S  E  C  Ti 
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SECT.       XIII. 

BEAUTIFUL    OBJECTS    SMALL. 

'T^HE  moft  ovious  point  that  prefents  itfelf  to  us  in  ex- 
amining  any  objedl,  is  its  extent  or  quantity.  And 
what  degree  of  extent  prevails  in  bodies  that  are  held  beau- 
tiful, may  be  gathered  from  the  ufual  manner  of  expreflion 
concerning  it.  I  am  told  that,  in  moft  languages,  the  ob- 
je6ts  of  love  are  fpoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets.  It  is 
fo  in  all  the  languages  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  In 
Greek  the  /wv  and  other  diminutive  terms  are  almoft  al- 
ways the  terms  of  afFedtion  and  tendernefs.  Thefe  diminu- 
tives were  commonly  added  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  names  of 
perfons  with  whom  they  converfed  on  the  terms  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  famDiarity.  Though  the  Romans  were  a  people 
of  lefs  quick  and  delicate  feelings,  yet  they  naturally  flid 
into  the  leffening  termination  upon  the  fame  occafions.  An- 
ciently in  the  Englifti  language  the  diminifhing  ling  was 
added  to  the  names  of  perfons  and  things  that  were  the  ob- 
jects of  love.  Some  we  retain  ftiU,  as  darling  (or  little  dear), 
and  a  few  others.  But  to  this  day,  in  ordinary  converfation, 
it  is  ufual  to  add  the  endearing  name  of  little  to  every  thing 
we  love :  the  French  and  Italians  make  ufe  of  thefe  affec- 
tionate diminutives  even  more  than  we.  In  the  animal  crea- 
tion, out  of  our  own  fpecies,  it  is  the  fmall  we  are  inclined 
to  be  fond  of;  little  birds,  and  fome  of  the  fmaller  kinds  of 
beafts.  A  great  beautiful  thing  is  a  manner  of  expreffion 
fcarcely  ever  ufed ;  but  that  of  a  great  ugly  thing,  is  very 
common.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between*  admiration 
and  love.    The  fublime,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  former, 
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always  dwells  on  great  objeas,  and  terrible ;  the  latter  on 
finall  ones,  and  pleafing;  we  fubmit  to  what  we  admire,  but 
we  love  what  fubmits  to  us ;  in  one  cafe  we  are  forced,  in 
the  other  we  are  flattered,  into  compliance.  In  fliort,  the 
ideas  of  the  fublime  and  the  beautiful  ftand  on  foundations 
fo  different,  that  it  is  hard,  I  had  almoft  faid  impoffible,  to 
think  of  reconciling  them  in  the  fame  fubjea,  without  con- 
fiderably  leffening  the  effe<a  of  the  one  or  the  other  upon 
the  paflions.  So  that,  attending  to  their  quantity,  beautiful 
•bjefts  are  comparatively  fmall. 


SECT.      XIV. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

'T^  H  E  next  property  conftantly  obfervable  in  fuch  objefts 
is  *  Smootbnefs :  A  quality  fo  effential  to  beauty,  that  I. 
do  not  now  recolle<St  any  thing  beautiful  that  is  not  fmooth. 
In  trees  and  flowers,  fmooth  leaves  are  beautiful;  fmooth 
Hopes  of  earth  in  gardens;  fmooth  ftreams  in  the  landfcape; 
fmooth  coats  of  birds  and  beafts  in  animal  beauties;  in  fine 
women,  fmooth  ikins;  and  in  feveral  forts  of  ornamental 
furniture,  fmooth  and  polilhed  furfaces.  A  very  confider- 
able  part  of  the  effedl  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;. 
indeed  the  moft  confiderable.  For  take  any  beautiful  ob- 
je«5t,  and  give  it  a  broken  and  xugged  furface ;  and  however 
well  formed  it  may  be  in  other  refpedls,  it  pleafes  no 
longer.  Whereas,  let  it  want  ever  fo  many  of  the  other  con- 
ftituents,  if  it  wants  not  this,,  it  becomes  more  pleafing'than. 

•  Part  IV.  fea.  21.. 
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almoft  all  the  others  without  it.  This  feems  to  me  fa  eri- 
dent,  that  I  am  a  good  deal  ftirprifed,  that  none  who  ha:re 
handled  the  fnbje<5t  have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality 
of  fmoothnefs,  in  the  enumeration  of  thofe  that  go  tor  the 
forming  of  beauty.  For  indeed  any  ruggednefs,  any  ftidden 
projection,  any  fliarp  angle,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  contrary 
to  that  idea. 


SECT.       XV. 

GRADUAL     VARIATION. 

"pUT  as  perfectly  beautiful  bodies  are  not  compofed  of 
angular  parts,  fo  their  parts  never  continue  long  in  the 
fame  right  line.  *  They  vary  their  dire(Stion  every  moment, 
and  they  change  under  the  eye  by  a  deviation  continually 
carrying  on,  but  for  whofe  beginning  or  end  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  afcertain  a  point.  The  view  of  a  beautiful  bird 
will  illnftrate  this  obfervation.  Here  we  fee  the  head  increaf- 
ing  infenfrbly  to  the  middle,  from  whence  it  leflens  grai- 
dually  until  it  mixes  with  the  neck ;  the  neck  lofes  itfelf  in 
i  larger  fwell,  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
when  the  whole  decreafes  again  to  the  tail ;  the  tail  takes  a 
new  direction ;  but  it  ibon  varies  its  new  courfe :  it  blends 
again  with  the  other  parts ;  and  the  line  is  perpetually 
changing,  above,  below,  upon  every  fide.  In  this  defcrip- 
tion  I  have  before  me  the  idea  of  a  dove;  it  agrees  very 
well  with  moft  of  the  t:onditions  of  beauty.  It  is  fmooth 
and  downy ;  its  parts  are  (to  ufe  that  expreffion)  melted  into 
one  another ;  you  are  prefented  with  no  fudden  protuberance 
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through  the  whole>  and  yet  the  whole  is  continually  chang- 
ing. Obferve  that  part  of  a  beautiful  woman  where  (he  is 
perhaps  the  moft  beautiful,  about  the  neck  and  breafts ;  the 
Imoothnefs;  the  foftnefs;  the  eafy  and  infenfible  fwell; 
the  variety  of  the  furface,  which  is  never  for  the  fmalleft 
Ipace  the  fame ;  the  deceitful  maze,  through  which  the  un* 
fteady  eye  Aides  giddily,  without  knowing  where  to  fiXf  or 
wfiither  it  is  carried.  Is  not  this  a  demonflxation  of  that 
change  of  furface,  continual,  and  yet  hardly  perceptible  at 
any  point,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  conftituents  of 
beauty?  It  gives  me  no  fmall  pleafure  to  find  that  I  can 
ftrengthen  my  theory  in  this  point,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
very  ingenious  Mr.  Hogarth;  whofe  idea  of  the  line  of 
beauty  I  take  in  general  to  be  extremely  juft.  But  the  idea 
of  variation,  without  attending  ib  accurately  to  the  manner 
of  the  variation,  has  led  himi  to  confider  angular  figures  as 
beautiful;  thefe  figures,  it  is  true,  vary  greatly;  yet  they 
vary  in  a  fudden  and  broken  manner ;  and  I  do  not  find 
any  natural  objedl  which  is  angular,  and  at  the  fame  time 
beautiful.  Indeed  few  natural  obje(5ts  are  entirely  angular. 
But  L  think  thofe  which  approach  the  moft  nearly  to  it  are 
the  uglieft.  I  mnft  add  too,  that,  fo  far  as  I  could  obferve  of 
nature,  though  the  varied  line  is  that  alone  in  which  com- 
plete beauty  is  found,  yet  there  is  no  particular  line  which 
is  always  found  in  the  moft  completely  beautiful,  and  which 
is  therefore  beautiful  in  preference  to  all  other  lines.  At 
leaft  I  never  could  obferve  it. 
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SECT.      XVI. 

DELICACY. 

AN  air  of  robtiftnefs  and  flrength  is  very  prejudicial  W 
beauty.  An  appearance  of  delicacy j  and  even  of  fragi- 
lity, is  almoft  eflential  to  it.  Whoever  examines  the  vege- 
table or  animal  creation,  will  find  this  obfervation  to  be 
founded  in  nature.  It  is  not  the  oak,  the  alh,  or  the  elm,  or 
any  of  the  robuft  trees  of  the  foreft,  which  we  confider  as 
beautiful ;  they  are  awful  and  majeftic ;  they  infpire  a  fort 
of  reverence.  It  is  the  delicate  myrtle,  it  is  the  orange,  it  is 
the  almond,  it  is  the  jafmine,  it  is  the  vine,  which  we  look 
on  as  vegetable  beauties.  It  is  the  flowery  fpecies,  fo  re- 
markable for  its  weaknefs  and  momentary  duration,  that 
gives  us  the  livelieft  idea  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Anciong 
animals,  the  greyhound  is  niore  beautiful  than  the  maflifF; 
and  the  delicacy  of  a  gennet,  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian  horfe,  is 
much  more  amiable  than  the  ftrength  and  liability  of  fome 
horfes  of  war  or  carriage.  I  need  here  fay  little  of  the  fair 
fex,  where  I  believe  the  point  will  be  eafily  allowed  me. 
The  beauty  of  women  is  confiderably  owing  to  their  weak- 
nefs or  delicacy,  and  is  even  enhanced  by  their  timidity,  a 
quality  of  mind  analogous  to  it.  I  would  not  here  be  under- 
ftood  to  fay,  that  weaknefs  betraying  very  bad  health  has 
any  fliare  in  beauty ;  but  the  ill  effect  of  this  is  not  becaufe 
it  is  weaknefs,  but  becaufe  the  ill  ftate  of  health  which  pro- 
duces fuch  weaknefs,  alters  the  other  conditions  of  beauty ; 
the  parts  in  fuch  a  cafe  coUapfe;  the  bright  colotil',  the 
lumen purpureum  juventa^  is  gone;  and  the  fine  variation  is 
loft  in  wrinkles,  fudden  breaks,  and  right  lines. 
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'     SECT.      XVII. 

BEAUTY      IN      COLOUR. 

• 

AS  to  the  colours  ufually  found  in  beautiful  bodies,  it  may 
be  fomewhat  difficult  to  afcertain  them,  becaufe,  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  nature,  there  is  an  infinite  variety.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  variety,  we  may  mark  out  fbmething  on 
which  to  fettle.  Firft,  the  colours  of  beautiful  bodies  muft 
riot  be  dulky  or  muddy,  but  clean  and  fair.  Secondly,  they 
muft  not  be  of  the  ftrongeft  kind.  Thofe  which  feem  moft 
appropriated  to  beauty,  are  the  milder  of  every  fort ;  light 
greens,  foft  blues;  weak  whites;  pink  reds;  and  violets. 
Thirdly,  if  the  colours  be  ftrong  and  vivid,  they  are  always 
diverfified,  and  the  obje<5t  is  never  of  one  ftrong  colour; 
there  are  almoft  always  luch  a  number  of  them,  (as  in  varie- 
gated flowers)  that  the  ftrength  and  glare  of  each  is  conii- 
derably  abated.  In  a  fine  complexion,  there  is  not  only  fome 
variety  in  the  colouring,  but  the  colours :  neither  the  red 
nor  the  white  are  ftrong  and,  glaring.  Befides,  they  are 
mixed  in  fuch  a  maimer,  and  with  fuch  gradations,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fix  the  bounds.  On  the  fame  principle  .it  is, 
that  the  dubious  colour  in  the  necks  and  tails  of  peacocks, 
and  about  the  heads  of  drakes,  is  fo  very  agreeable.  In  re- 
ality, the  beauty  b9th  of  fl^ape  and  colouring  are  as  nearly 
related,  as  we  can  well  fuppofe  it  poflible  for  things  of  fi>ch 
different  natures  to  be. 
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S    E    C    T.       XVIII. 

RECAPITULATION. 

f\  N  the  whole,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  as  they  are  merely 
feofible  qualities,  are  the  following.  Firft,  to  be  com- 
paratively fmaU.  Secoiully,  to  be  fmooth.  Thirdly,  to  have 
a  variety  in  the  direction  of  the  parts;  but,  fourthly,  to 
have  thofie  parts  not  angular>  but  melted  as  it  were  into  each 
other.  Fifthly,  to  be  of  a  delicate  frame,  without  any  re- 
markable appearance  of  ftrength.  Sixthly,  to  have  its  co- 
lours clear  and  bright,  but  not  very  ftrong  and  glaring. 
Seventhly,  or  if  it  ihould  have  any  glaring  colour,  to  have 
it  diverlified  with  others.  Thefe  are,  I  believe,  the  proper- 
ties on. which  beauty  depends;  properties  that  operate  by 
nature,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  be  altered  by  caprice^  or  con- 
founded by  a  diverfity  of  tailes»  than  any  other. 

SECT.       XIX. 

THE        PHYSIOGNOMY. 

»Tr  HE  Fbyfiognotfty  has  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  beauty,  Spe- 
cially in  that  of  our  own  fpecies.  The  manners  give  a 
certain  determination  to  the  countenance  ;  which  being  ob- 
ierved  to  correfpond  pretty  regularly  with  them,  is  capable 
of  joining  the  efFe<Sts  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
mind  to  thefe  of  the  body.  So  that  to  form  a  finifhed  hu- 
man beauty,  and  to  give  it  its  full  influence,  the  face  muft 
be  expreflive  of  fuch  gentle  and  amiable  qualities,  as  corre- 
fpond with  the  foftnefs,  fmoothnefs,  and  delicacy  of  the  out- 
ward form. 
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SECT.      XX. 

THE  EYE. 

T  HAVE  hitherto  purpofely  omitted  to  fpeak  of  the  JEy/, 
which  has  £0  great  a  (hare  ia  the  beauty  of  the  animal 
creation,  as  it  did  not  fall  fo  eajQly  under  the  foregoing 
heads,  though  in  fa<St  it  is  reducible  to  the  fame  principles. 
I  think  then,  that  the  beauty  of  the  eye  confifts,  firft,  in  its 
clearne/s;  what  coloured  eye  ihall  pleafe  moft,  depends  a 
good  deal  on  particular  fancies ;  but  none  are  pleafed  with 
an  eye  whofe  water  (to  ufe  that  term)  is  dull  and  muddy  *. 
We  are  pleafed  with  the  eye  in  this  view,  on  the  principle 
upon  which  we  like  diamonds,  clear  water,  glafs,  and  fuch 
like  tranfparent  fubftances.  Secondly,  the  motion  of  the  eye 
contributes  to  its  beauty,  by  continually  fhifting  its  direc- 
tion ;  but  a  flow  and  languid  motion  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  briflc  one;  the  latter  is  enlivening;  the  former  lovely. 
Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  eye  with  the 
neighbouring  parts,  it  is  to  hold  the  fame  rule  that  is  given 
of  other  beautiful  ones ;  it  is  not  to  make  a  ftrong  deviation 
from  the  line  of  the  neighbouring  parts;  nor  to  ver^e 
into  any  exa<ft  geometrical  figure.  Belides  all  this,  the 
-eye  affedts,  as  it  is  expreflive  of  fome  qualities  of  the 
-mind,  and  its  principal  power  generally  arifes  from  this; 
io  that  what  we  have  juft  faid  of  the  phyfiognomy  is  ap- 
plicable here. 

*  Part  IV.  fca  2$. 
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SECT.       XXI. 

UGLINESS. 

T  T  may  perhaps  appear  like  a  fort  of  repetition  of  what  we 
■^  have  before  faid,  to  infift  here  upon  the  nature  of  Uglmefs\ 
as  I  imagine  it  to  be  in  all  refpecSts  the  oppofite  to  thofe  qua- 
lities which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  conftituents  of  beauty. 
But  though  uglinefs  be  the  oppofite  to  beauty,  it  is  not  the 
oppofite  to  proportion  and  fitnefs.  For  it  is  poffible  that  a 
thing  may  be  very  ugly  with  any  pto^xirtions,  and  with  a 
perfect  fitnefs  to  any  ufes.  Uglinefs  I  imagine  likewife  to 
be  confiftent  enough  with  an  idea  of  the  fublime.  But  I 
•would  by  no  means  infinuate  that  uglinefs  of  itfelf  is  a  fub- 
lime idea,  unlefs  united  with  fuch  qualities  as  excite  a  ftrong 
terror. 

SECT.       XXII. 

GRACE. 


f^RACEFULNESS  is  an  idea  not  very  different  from 
beauty;  it  confiils  in  much  the  fame  things.  Grace- 
folnefs  is  an  idea  belonging  to  pqfiure  and  motion.  In  both 
thefe,  to  be  graceful,  it  is  requifite  that  there  be  no  appear- 
ance of  difficulty ;  there  is  required  a  fmall  inflexion  of  the 
body ;  and  a  compofure  of  the  parts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
not  to  incumber  each  other,  not  to  appear  divided  by  iharp 
and  fudden  angles.  In  this  eafe,  this  roundnefs,  this  deli- 
cacy of  attitude  and  motioD}  it  is  that  all  the  magic  of  grace 
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conG&s,  and  what  is  Called  itsy*  ne/fai  quoi.\  as.  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  obferver,  who  cx)nfiders  attentively  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  the  Antinous,  or  any  llatue  generally  allowed  to  be 
graceful  in  an  high  degree. 


S   E    C  T.       XXIII. 

ELEGANCE      AN.p     SPECIOUSNESS.. 

IX^  HEN  ^ny  body  is  compofed  of  parts  fmooth  and 
poliihetl>  without  preffing  .upon  each  other,  without 
ihewing  any  ruggednefe  or  confufion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  aflfecSUng  fome  regular  Jbape^  I  call  it  elegant.  It  is 
clofely  allied  to  the  beautiful)  differing  from  it  only  in  this 
regularity  \  whi(A»  however,  as  it  makes  a  very  material 
difference  in  the  affection  produced,  may  very  well  conftitute 
another  fpecies.  Under  this  head  I  rank  thofe  delicate  and 
regular  works  of  art,  that  imitate  no  determinate  obje<St  in 
nature,  as  elegant  buildings,  and  pieces  of  furniture-  When 
any  objetSt  partakes  of  the  abovementioned  qualities,  or  of 
thofe  of  beautiful  bodies,  and  is  withal  of  great  dipaenfions, 
it  is  full  as  remote  from  the  idea  of  mere  beauty ;  I  call  it 
fine  or  fpecious.. 


SEC    T.       XXIV. 

THE     BEAUTIFUL     IN     FEELINGF, 

'T^ HE  foregoing  defcription of  beauty,  £6  far  as  it  is  taken 

in  by  the  eye,  may  be  greatly  illuftrated  by  defcribing 

the  nature  of  obie(^s,.  which  produce  a  fimilar  effect  through 
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the  touchy  This  I  call  the  beautiful  in  Feeling.  It  corre- 
fponds  wonderfully  with  what  caufes  the  fame  fpedes  of 
pleafure  tathe  fight.  There  is  a  chain  in  all  our  fenfa- 
tions ;  they  are  all  but  different  fiMts  of  fedings  calcidate4 
to  be  affe<5ted  by  various  forts  of  objects,  but  all  to  be  af- 
fected after  the  fame  manner.  All  bodies  that  are  pleafant 
to  the  touch,  are  fo  by  the  flightnefs  of  the  refiftance  they 
make.  Refiftance  is  either  to  motion  along  the  furface,  or 
to  the  preflure  of  the  parts  on  one  another :  if  the  former 
be  flight,  we  call  the  body  fmooth  ;  if  the  latter,  foft. 
The  chief  pleafure  we  receive  by  feeling,  is  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  qualities ;  and  if  there  be  a  combination 
of  both,  our  pleafure  is  greatly  increaied.  This  is  fo  plain, 
that  it  is  rather  more  fit  to  illuftrate  other  things,  than  to  be 
illuftrated  itfelf  by  341  example.  The  next  foorce  of  plea- 
fure in  this  fenfe,  as  in  every  other,  is  the  continually  pre- 
fenting  fomewhat  new;  and  we  find  that  bodies  which 
continually  vary  their  furface,  are  much  the  moft  pleafant 
or  beautiful  to  the  feeling,  as  any  one  that  pleafes  may  ex- 
I>erience.  The  third  property  in  fuch  objeds  is,  that  thcragh 
the  furface  continually  varies  its  direftion,  it  never  varies  it 
fuddenly.  The  application  of  any  thing  fudden,  ©ven  though 
the  impreffion  itfelf  have  little  or  nothing  -of  vi^nce,  is 
difagreeable.  The  quick  application  of  a  finger  a  little 
warmer  or  colder  than  ufual^  without  notice,  makes  us  itart; 
a  flight  tap  on  the  ftioulder,  not  expedted,  has  the  fame  ef- 
fect. Hence  it  is  that  angular  bodies,  ^bodies  that  fuddenly 
vary  the  diredlion  of  the  outline,  afford  fo  little  pleafure  to 
the  feeling.  Every  fuch  change  is  a  fort  of  climbing  or 
falling  in  miniature ;  fo  that  fquares,  triangles,  and  other 
angular  figures  are  neither  beautiful  to  the  fight  nor  feel- 
ing. Whoever  compares  his  fVate  of  mmd,  on  feding  foft, 
fmooth,  variegated,  unanguhr  bodies,  with  that  in  which 
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be  fia(}8,himfelf)  on  the  view  of  z  Inautiful  obje^,  wiJl  per- 
ceive a  very  ftriking  analogy  in  the  eflfedbs  of  both;  and 
which  may  go  a  good  way  towards  difcovering  their  com- 
mon caufe.  Feeling  and  fight,  in  this  refpe<5t,  difFer  in  but  a 
few  points.  The  touch  takes  in  the  pleafure  of  foftnefs, 
which  is  not  primarily  an  obje<£t  of  fight ;  the  iight,  on  the 
other  hand,  comprehends  colour,  which  can  hardly  be  made 
perceptible  to  the  touch  :  the  touch  again  has  the  advantage 
in  a  new  idea  of  pleafure  refulting  from  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth ;  but  the  eye  triumphs  in  the  infinite  extent  and 
multiplicity  of  its  objects.  But  there  is  fuch  a  fimilitude  in 
lii^pleafures  of  thcfe  fenfes,  that  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  if  it  were 
pofiible  that  one  might  difcem  colour  by  feeling  (as  it  is  faid 
fome  blind  men  have  done),  that  the  fame  colours,  and  the 
fame  difpofitioa  of  colouring,  which  are  found  beautiful  to 
the  fight>  would  be  found  likewiie  moft  grateful  to  the  touch* 
But,  fetting  aiide  conjedHures^  let  119  pais  to  the  c^her  fenfe  ; 
of  hearing. 

SECT.     XXV. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN    SOUNXXS. 

J  N  this  fenfe  we  find  an  equal  aptitude  to  be  affected  in  a 
foft  and  delicate  manner;  and  how  far  fweet  or  beautiful 
founds  agree  with  our  defcriptions  of  beauty  in  other  fenfes, 
the  experience  of  every  one  muft  decide.  Milton  has  de- 
fcribed  this  fpecies  of  mufic  in  one  of  his  juvenile  poems  ^» 
I  need  not  fay  that  Milton  was  perfe<Stly  weU  verfed  in  that 
act ;  and  that  no  man  had  a  finer  ear,  with  a  happier  inannev 
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of  expreffing  the  affedtiotis  of  one  fefife  by  metaphors  taken 
from  another.    The  defcription  is  as  follows : 

—  And  ever  againjl  eating  caresy 
Lap  me  in  foft  Lydian  airs ; 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
0/ linked  fweetnefs  long  drawn  0///; 
JVitb  wanton  heedy  and  giddy  cunnings 
I'be  melting  voice  tJbrougb  imzes  running; 
Unt wifting  a//  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  foul  of  harmony. 

Let  us  parallel  this  with  the  foftnefs,  the  winding  furface, 
the  unbroken  cantinuance^'  the.eafy  gradation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  other  things ;  and  all  the.  di^rfities  of  the  feveral 
fenfes,  with  all  their  feveral  afiedtions,  will. rather  help  to 
throw  lights  from  one  another  to  finifli  one  clear,  confiftent 
idea  of  the  whole,  than  to  obfcure  it  by  their  intricacy  and 
variety.        /  .     ^       .      • 

To  the  above-mentioned  defcription  I  fliall  add  one  or  two 
remarks.  The  firft  is ;  that  the  beautiful  in  mufic  will  not 
bear  that  loudnefs  and  ftrength  of  founds,  which  may  be 
ufed  to  raife  other  paflions ;  nor  notes,  which  are  fhrill  or 
harlh,  or  deep;  it  agrees  belt  with  fuch  as  are  clear,  even, 
fmooth,  and  weak.  The  fecond  is;  that  great  variety,  and 
quick  tranfitions  from  one  meafnre  or  tone  to  aribther,  ire 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  beautiful  in  mufic.  Such^^ 
tranfitions  often  excite  mirth^  or  other  fudden  and  tumul- 
tuous paflions ;  but  not  that  iinkirig,  that  melting,  thait  lan- 
guor, which  is  the  charadteriftical  cfFedt  of  the  beautiful  as 
it  regards  every  fenfe. '  The  paffion  excited  by  beauty  is  iri 
fadl  nearer  to  a  fpecies  of  a  melancholy,  than  to  jollity  and 

•  I  ne'er  am  mcrryi  when  I  hear  fwcct  mufic. 
.  2  Shakespear. 
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mirth  r  I  do  not  here  mean  to  confine  mufic  to  any  one 
fpecies  o£notes>  or  tones^  neither  is  it  an  art  in  which  I  can 
fay  I  have  any  great  fkill.  My  fole  defig^  in  this  remark  is> 
to  iettle  a  confiftent  idea  of  beauty.  The  infinite  variety  of 
the  afibiStions  of  the  foul  will  fuggeft  to  a  good  head)  and 
ikilfiil  ear,  a  variety  of  fuch  founds  as  are  fitted  to  raife 
them.  It  can  be  no  prejudice  to  this^  to  clear  and  diflin- 
guilh  fome  few  particulars,  that  belong  to  the  fame  clafs,. 
aiKl  are  confiftent  with  each  other,  from  the  immenfe  crowd 
of  difierent,  and  fometimes  cmitradidory  ideas,  that  rank 
vulgarly  under  the  ftandard  of  beauty.  And  of  thefe  it  is 
my  intention  to  mark  fiich  only  of  the  leading  points  as 
ihew  the  conformity  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  with  all  the* 
other  fenfes  in  the  article  of  their  pleafures. 


Sf  E  G  Tr      XXVL 

TASTE     ANP      SMELL. 

'HTII?  general  agreement  of  the  fenfes  is  yet  more  evident 
on  minutely  confidering  thofe  of  tafte  and  fmell.  We 
metaphorically  apply  the  idea  of  fweetnefs  to  fights  and 
founds;  but  as  the  qualities  of  bodies  by  which  tiiey  are 
fitted  to  excite  either  pleafnre  or  pain  in  thefe  fenfes,  are 
not  fb  obvious  as  they  are  in  the  others,  we  ihall  refer  an 
explanation  of  their  analogy,  which  is  a  very  clofe  one,  to 
that  pait,  wherein  we  come  to  confider  the  common  efiicient 
eaufe  of  beauty,  as  it  regards  all  the  fenfes.  I  do  not  thitik 
any  thing  better  fitted  to  eftablifii  a  clear  and  fettled  idea  of 
vifual  beauty,  than  this  way  of  examining  the  fimilar  pleafures 
df  other  fenfes ;  for  one  part  is  fometimes  clear  in  one  of 
the  fenfes,  that  is  more  obfcure  in  another;  and  where 
Vol.  I.  G  c  there 
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there  is  a  clear  concurrence  of  all,  we  may  with  more  cer- 
tainty fpeak  of  any  one  of  them.  By  this  means,  they  bear 
witnefs  to  each  other;  nature  is,  as  it  were,  fcrutiniied ; 
and  we  report  nothing  of  her  but  what  we  receive  from  her 
own  information. 


SECT.       XXVII. 

THE   SUBLIME   AND   BEAUTIFUL   COMPARED. 

/^N  doling  this  general  view 'of  beauty,  it  naturally  occurs, 
that  we  fhould  compare  it  with  the  fublime ;  and  in  this 
comparifon  there  appears  a  remarkable  contraft.    For  fu- 
blime objedls  are  vaft  in  their  dimenfions,  beautiful  ones 
comparatively  fmall :  beauty  Ihould  be  fmooth  and  polilhed  ; 
the  great,  rugged  and  negligent;  beauty  fhould  Ihun  the 
right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  infenfibly ;  the  great  in  many 
cafes  loves  the  right  line;  and  when  it  deviates,  it  often 
makes  a  ftrong  deviation:  beauty  fhould  not  be  obfcure; 
the  great  ouglit  to  be  dirk  and  gloomy ;  beauty  fhould  be 
light  and  delickte;  the  gi^eat  ought  to  be  folid,  and  even 
maflive.    They  are  indeed  i^eas  of  a  very  different  nature, 
oiie  being  founded  on  pain,  the  other  on  pleafure ;  arid  how- 
ever they  may  vary  afterwards  from  the  dire(St  nature  of 
their  caufes,  yet  thefe  caufes  keep  up  an  eternal  diftifidtion 
between  them,  a  diftiridlion  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
Whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ajffedt  ^the  paflions.    In  the  Infiriite 
variety  of  natural  combinations,  we  muft  expect  to  find  the 
qualities  of  things  the  moft  remote  imaginable  from  each 
other  united  in  the  fame  objedl.    We  mufl  'expert  alfo  to 
find  cortibiiiations  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  works  of  art.^  But 
When  we  confider  the  power  of  an  objcdt'upon  oilir  paflidns, 
3  we 
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we  muft  know  that  when  any  thing  is  intended  to  afFe<5t  the 
mind  by  the  force  of  ibme  predominant  property,  the  affec- 
tion produced  is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  perfe<5t,  if 
all  the  other  properties  or  qualities  of  the  objeft  be  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  tending  to  the  fame  defign  as  the  prin- 
cipal; 

Jf  black  and  white  blende  /often,  and  unite, 
A  tboufand  ways,  are  there  no  black  and  white  f 

If  the  qualities  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful  are  fometimes 
found  united,  does  this  prove  that  they  are  the  fame ;  does 
it  prove  that  they  are  any  way  allied ;  does  it  prove  even 
that  they  are  not  oppofite  and  contradidory  ?  Black  and 
white  may  foften,  may  blend ;  but  they  are  not  therefore 
the  fame.  Nor,  when  they  are  fb  fbftened  and  blended  with 
each  other,  or  with  difierent  colours,  is  the  power  of  black 
as  black,  or  of  white  as  white,  fo  ilrong  as  vrhen  each  ftands 
uniform  and  diftinguifhed. 


THE  END  OF  THE  THIB.I>  PAltX. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL     ENQUIRY 

I  N  TO     THB 

ORIGIN    OF     OUR     IDEAS 

OF     TH  S 

SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 


P    A    R    T      IV. 

S  E  C  T.      I. 

OF  THE   EFFICIENT    CAUflE   OF  THE   SUBLIME 

AND   BEAUTIFUL. 

WHEN  I  fay*  I  intead  to  enquire  into  the  efficient  cauTe 
of  fublimity  and  beauty,  I  would  not  be  i^nderftood  to 
fay,,  that  I  can  come  to  the  ultimate  caufe.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  ihall  ever  be  able  to  explain,  why  certain  afifedtions  of 
the  body  produce  fuch  a  diftinA  emotion  of  mind,  and  no 
other ;  or  why  the  body  is  at  all  afieded  by  the  mind,  or  the 
mind  by  the  body.  A  little  thought  will  fliew  this  to  be  im- 
poffible.  But  I  conceive,  if  we  can  difcover  what  affedtions 
of  the  mind  produce  certain  emotions  pf  the  body;  and 
what  diftindfc  feelings  and  qualities  of  body  fhall  produce 
certain  determinate. paffio^s  in  the.  mind,  and  no  others,  I 
fancy  a  great  deal  will  be  (k>ne ;  fomething  not  unufeful 
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towards  a  diftinft  knowledge  of  our  paiHons,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  we  have  them  at  prefent  vuader  our  confideration.  This 
is  all,  I  believe,  we  can  do.  If  we  could  advance  a  fti^p  far- 
ther, difficulties- would  ftiH  r«nain,  as  we  ihould  be  ftill 
equally  diftant  from  th^  firft  oaufe.  When  Newton  firft 
difcovered  the  property  of  attraction,  and  fettled  its  laws,  he 
found  it  ferved  very  well  to  explain  feveral  of- the  moft  re- 
markable phaenomena  in  natjir^  ^  but  yet  with  reference  to 
the  general  fyftem  of  things,  he  could  confider  attradtion  but 
as  an  efiect,  ivhofe  caufe  at  that  time,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
trace.  But  when  he  afterwards  began  to  account  for  it  by  a 
fubtile  elaflic  sether,  J^s  great  maa~(i£-in  fo  great  a  man  it 
be  not  impious  to  difcover  any  thing  like  a  blemilh)  feemed 
to  have  quitted  his  ufual  cautiouf  m^nn^r  of  philofophiling ; 
iince,  perhaps,  allowing  all  that  has  been  advanced  on  this 
fubje<5l  to  be  fufficiently  proved,  I  think  it  leaves  us  with  as 
many  difficulties  as  it  found  us.  That  great  chain  of  caufes, 
•which  links  one  to, another,  eyei^  to  the  throne  of  God  hinf- 
felf,  can  never  be  unraveUed  by  any  induftry  of  ours.  When 
we  go  but  one  ftep  beyond  the  immediately  feniible  qualities 
of  things,  we  go  out  of  our  depth.  All  we  do  after  is  but  a 
faint  ftruggle,  that  (hews  we.  are  iii  an  element  which  does 
not  belong  to  us.  So  that  when  I  fpeak  of  caufe,  and  effi- 
cient caufe,  I  only  mean  certain  afFeiStions  of  the  mind,  that 
caufe  certain  changes  in  the  body;  or  certain  powers  and 
|)roperties  in  bodies,  that  work  a  change  in  the  mind;  As  if 
I  were  to  explain  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  to  the  ground, 
I  would  fay  it  was  caufed  by  gravity ;  and  I  would  endeavour 
to  Ihew  after  what  manner  this  power  operated,  without  at- 
tempting to  fhew  why  it  operated  in  this  manner :  or  if  I 
were  to  explain  the  effects  of  bodies  ftriking  one  another  by 
the  common  laws  of  percuffion,  I  Ihould  not  endeavour  t» 
explain  how  motion  itfelf  is  communicated. 

SECT. 
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SECT.       IL 

ASSOCIATION. 

T  is  no  fmall  bar  in  the  way  of  our  enquiry  into  the  caxifc 
of  our  paflions,  that  the  occafion  of  many  of  them  are 
given,  and  that  their  governing  motions  are  communicated 
at  a  time  when  we  have  not  capacity  to  refle6l  on  them ;  at  a 
time  of  which  all  fort  of  memory  is  worn  out  of  our  minds. 
For  befides  fuch  things  as  afFedl  us  in  various  manners,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  powers,  there  are  aflbciations  made 
at  tliat  early  feafon,  which  we  find  it  very  hard  afterwards 
to  diftinguilh  from  natural  efFedts.  Not  to  mention  the  un- 
accountable antipathies  which  we  find  in  many  perfons,  we 
all  find  it  impoffible  to  remember  when  a  fteep  became  more 
terrible  th»n  a  plain ;  or  fire  or  water  more  terrible  than  a 
clod  of  earth ;  though  all  thefe  are  very  probably  either  con- 
clufions  from  experience,  or  arifing  from  the  premonitions 
of  others ;  and  fome  of  them  imprefled,  in  all  likelihood, 
pretty  late.  But  as  it  muft  be  allowed  that  many  things 
affedl  us  after  a  certain  manner,  not  by  any  natural  powers 
they  have  for  that  purpofe,  but  by  affociation ;  fo  it  would 
be  abfurd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fay  that  all  things  afFedb  us 
by  affociation  only ;  fince  fome  things  muft  have  been  origi- 
nally and  naturally  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  from  which 
the  others  derive  their  affociated  powers ;  an^  it  would  be,  I 
fancy,  to  little  purpofe  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  our  paflions 
in  affociation,  until  we  fail  of  it  in  the  natural  properties  of 
things. 


SECT. 
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SECT.      III. 

CAUSE  OF  PAIN  AND  FEAR. 

T  Have  before  obferved*,  that  whatever  is  qualified  to 
caufe  terror,  is  a  foundation  capable  of  the  fublime ;  tp 
which  I  addy  that  not  only  thefe,  but  many  things  from 
which  we  cannot  probably  apprehend  any  danger,  have  a 
limilar  effect,  becaufe  they  operate  in  a  iimilar  manner.  I 
obferved  too,  that  +  whatever  produces  pleafure,  pofitive 
and  original  pleafure,  is  fit  to  have  beauty  engrafted  on  it. 
Therefore,  to  clear  up  the  nature,  of  thefe  qualities,  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  explain  the  nature  of  pain  and  pleafure  on 
which  they  depend.  A  man  who  fufFers  under  violent 
bodily  pain,  (I  fuppofethe  moft  violent,. becaufe  the  effe<5t 
may  be  the  more  obvious ;)  I  fay  a  man  in  great  pain  has 
his  teeth  fet,  his  eye-brows  are  violently  contra<aed,  his 
forehead  is  wrinkled,  his  eyes  are  dragged  inwards,  and 
rolled  with  great  vehemence,  his  hair  ftands  an  end,  the 
voice  is  forced  out  in  fhort  fhrieks  and  groknsj  and  the 
whole  fabric  totters.  Fear  or  terror,  which  is  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  pain  or  death,  exhibits  exa<Stly  the  fame  effects,  ap- 
proaching in  violence  to  thofe  jufl  mentioned,  in  proportion 
to  the  neamefs  of  the  caufe,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  fubjedt. 
This  is  not  only  fo  in  the  human  fpecies :  but  I  have  more 
than  once  obferved  in  dogs,  under  an  apprehenfiori  of  pu- 
niihment,  that  they  have  writhed  their  bodies,  and  yelped, 
and  howled,  as  if  they  had  a<5lually  felt  the  blows.  From 
hence  I  conclude,  that  pain  and  fear  adt  upon  the  fame  parts 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  though  fomewhatf 

*  Part  I.  fed.  8.  t  PartL  fea.  to. 
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differing  in  degree:  that  pain  and  fear  confift  in  an  unna- 
tural tenlion  of  the  nerves ;  that  this  is  fometimes  accom- 
panied with  an  unnatural  ftrength,  which  fometimes  fud- 
denly  changes  into  an  extraordinary  weaknefs ;  that  thefe 
effedts  often  come  on  alternately,  and  are  fometimes  mixed 
with  each  other.  This  is  the  nature  of  all  convulfive  agita- 
tions, efpecially  in  weaker  fubje(5ts,  which  are  the  moft 
liable  to  the  fevereft  impreflions  of  pain  and  fear.  The  only 
difference  between  pain  and  terror  is,  that  things  which  caufe 
pain  operate  on  the  mind,  by  the  intervention  of  the  body  ; 
whereas  things  that  caufe  terror,  generally  affe<5t  the  bodily 
organs  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  fuggefting  the  danger ; 
but  both  agreeing,  either  primarily,  or  fecondarily,  in  pro- 
ducing a  tenflon,  contrai^ion,  or  violent  emotion  of  the 
nerves  * ,  they  agree  likewife  in  every  thing  elfe.  For  it  ap- 
pears very  clearly  to  me,  from  this,  as  well  as  from  many 
other  examples,  that  when  the  body  is  difpofed  by  any 
means  whatlbever,  to  fuch  emotions  as  it  would  acquire  by 
the  means  of  a  certain  paflion ;  it  will  of  itfelf  excite  fome- 
thing  very  like  that  paffion  in  the  mind. 


SECT.     IV. 

CONTINUED. 


npO  this  purpofe  Mr.  Spon,  in  his  Recherches  d'Antiquite, 

gives  us  a  curious  Hory  of  the  celebrated  phyfiognomift 

Campanella.    This  man,  it  feems,  had  not  only  made  very 

*  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  qucftion  debated  among  phyriologlfls,  whether  pain  be 
the  efle6l  of  a  contraction,  or  a  tenfion  of  the  nerves.  Either  will  ferve  my  purpofe  ;  for  by 
tenfion,  I  mean  no  more  than  a  violent  pulling  of  the  fibresi,  which  compofe  any  mufcle  or 
membrane,  in  whatever  way  this  is  done. 

Vol.  L  D  d  accurate 
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accurate  obfervations  on  human  ifaces,  but  was  Very  CKpert 
in  mimicking  fuch  as  were  any  way  remarkable.  When  he 
had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  compoled  his  face,  his  gefture,  and  his 
whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could  into  the  exaft  limiKtude 
of  the  perfon  he  intended  to  examine ;  and  then  carefully 
obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he  feemed  to  acquire  by  thU 
change.  So  that,  fays  my  author,  he  was  nble  to  enter  into 
the  difpofitions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  eflfed:ually  as  if 
he  had  been  changed  into  the  very  men.  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved, that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  geftures  of  angry, 
or  placid,  or  frighted,-- or  daring  men,  I  haye  involuntarily 
found  my  mind  turned  to  that  paflion^  whbfe  appearance  I 
endeavoured  to  imitate ;  nay,  I  am  cx>nvinced  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  it,  though  one  ftrove  to  feparate  the  paflion  from  its 
correfpondent  geftures.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  cloibly 
and  intimately  conne6led,  that  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or 
pleafure  without  the  other.  Campanelh,  of  whom  we  have 
been  fpeaking,  could  fo  abftradi  his  attention  from  any  fuf- 
ferings  of  his  body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf 
without  much  pain ;  and  in  lefler  pains  every  body  muft 
have  obferved,  that  when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on 
any  thing  elfe,  the  pain  has  been  for  a  time  fufpended :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is  indifpofed  to 
perform  fuch  geftures,  or  to  be  ftimulated  into  fuch  emotions 
as  any  paflion  ufually  produces  in  it,  that  paffion  itfelf  never 
can  arife,  though  its  caufe  Ihould  be  never  fo  ftrongly  in 
adtion  ;  though  it  ihould  be  merely  mental,  and  immediately 
affedling  none  of.  the  fenfes.  As  an  opiate,  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  fhall  fufpend  the  operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or 
anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary;  and  this  by 
inducing  in  the  body  a  difpofjtion  contrary  to  that  which  it 
receives  from  thefe  paffions, 
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S    E    C   T.       V. 

HOW    THE    SUBLIME    IS     PRODUCED. 

LXAVING  confidered  terror  as  producing  an  unnatural 
teniion  and  certain  violent  emotions  of  the  nerves ;  it 
eafily  follows,  from  what  we  have  juft  faid,  that  whatever 
is  fitted  to  produce  fuch  a  ten/ion  muft  be  productive  of  a 
paffion  fimilar  to  terror  * ,  and  confequently  muft  be  a  fource 
of  the  fublime,  though  it  ihould  have  no  idea  of  danger  con- 
nected wit!)  it.  So  that  little  remains  towards  ihewing  the 
caufe  of  the  fublime,  but  to  Ihew  that  the  inftances  we  have 
given  of  it  in  the  fecond  part  relate  to  fuch  things,  as  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  this  fort  of  tenfion»  either  by  the 
primary  operatioi^  of  the  mind  or  the  body.  With  regard  to 
fuch  things  as  affodt  by  the  afibciated  idea  of  danger,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  produce  terrot,  and  adt  by 
fome  modification  of  that  pafiion ;  and  that  terror,  when 
fufficiently  violent,  raifes  the  emotions  of  the  body  juft 
mentioned,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  But  if  the  fublime  is 
built  on  terror,  or  iome  pafiion  like  it,  which  has  pain  for 
its  obje<St,  it  is  previpufly  proper  to  enquire  how  any  fpecies 
of  delight  can  be  derived  from  a  caufe  fo  apparently  contrary 
to  it.  I  fay,  delight,  becaufe  as  I  have  often  remarked,  it  is 
very  evidently  different  in  its  caufe,  and  in  its  own  nature, 
from  actual  and  pofitive  pleaftire. 
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SEC    T.      VL 

HOW   PAIN    CAN    BE    A   CAUSE   OF   DELIGHT. 


pROVIDENGE  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  a  ftate  of  reft  and 
•  inadtion,  however  it  may  flatter  our  indolence,  ftiould  be 
produdlive  of  many  inconveniencies ;  that  it  Ihoiild  generate- 
fuch  diforders,  as  may  force  us  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
labovir,  as  a  thing  abfokitely  reqviifite  to  rnake  us  pafs  our 
lives  with  tolerable  fatisfadtion ;  for  the  nature  of  reft  is  to 
fufFer  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  to  fall  into  a  relaxation,  that 
not  only  difables  the  members  from  performing  their  func* 
tions,  but  takes  away  the  vigorous  tone  of  fibre  which  is  re- 
quifite  for  carrying  on  the  natural  and  neceflary  fecretions. 
At  the  fame  time,  that  in  this  languid  inactive  ftate,  the 
nerves  are  *  more  liable  to  the  moft  horrid  convulfions,  thaa 
when  they  are  fufficiently  braced  and  ftrengthened.  Melan- 
choly, dejection,  defpair,  and  often  felf-murder,  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  gloomy  view  we  take  of  things  in  this  relaxed 
ftate  of  body.  The  beft  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils  is  exercife 
or  labour ;  and  labovir  is  a  furmounting  of  difficulties^  an  exer- 
tion of  the  contradling  power  of  the  mufcles ;  and  as  fuch 
refembles  pain,  which  confifts  in  tenfion  or  contraction,  in 
every  thing  but  degree.  Labour  is  not  only  requifite  to  pre- 
ferve  the  coarfer  organs  in  a  ftate  fit  for  their  fundlions ;  but 
it  is  equally  neceflary  to  thefe  finer  and  more  delicate  organs, 
on  which,  and  by  which,  the  imagination  and  perhaps  the 
other  mental  powers  adt.  Since  it  is  probable,  that  not  only 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  foul,  as  the  paflions  are  called,  but 
the  underftanding  itfelf  makes  ufe  of  fome  fine  corporeal  in- 
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ftninaents  in  its  operation ;  though  what  they  are,  and  where 
they  are,  may  be  fomewhat  hard  to  fettle  :  but  that  it  does 
make  ufe  of  fuch,  appears  from  hence ;  that  a  long  exercife 
of  the  mental  powers  induces  a  remarkable  laflitude  of  the 
whole  body ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  great  bodily  la- 
bour, or  pain,  weakens  and  fometimes  adtually  deftroys  the 
mental  faculties.  Now,  as  a  due  exercife  is  effential  to  the 
coarfe  mufcular  parts  of  the  t:onftitution,  and  that  without 
this  roufing  they  would  become  languid  and  difeafed,  the 
very  fame  rule  holds  with  regard  to  thofe  finer  parts  we 
have  mentioned  ;  to  have  them  in  proper  order,  they  muft 
be  fliaken  and  worked  to  a  proper  degree. 


SECT.       VIL 

EXERCISE    NECESSARY    FOR    THE   FINER   ORGANS. 

A  S  common  labour,  which  is  a  mode  of  pain,  is  the  exer- 
cife of  the  grofler,  a  mode  of  terror  is  the  exercife  of  the 
finer  parts  of  the  fyftem ;  and  if  a  certain  mode  of  pain  be  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  a6l  upon  the  eye  or  the  ear,  as  they  are  the 
moft  delicate  organs,  the  affeiftion  approaches  more  nearly  to= 
that  which  has  a  mental  caufe.    In  all  thefe  cafes,  if  the  pain 
and  terror  are  fo  modified  as  not  to  be  actually  noxious ;  if 
the  pain  is  not  carried  to  violence,  and  the  terror  is  not  con- 
verfant  about  the  prefent  deftru6lion  of  the  perfon,  as  thefe 
emotions  clear  the  parts,  whether  fine  or  grofs,  of  a  danger- 
ous and  troublefome  incumbrance,  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing delight ;  not  pleafure,  but  a  fort  of  delightful  horror, 
a  fort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terror ;  which,  as  it  belongs 
to  felf-prefervation,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions. 
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Its  objeft  is  the  fublime  *.  Its  higheft  degree  I  call  aftoni/b^ 
ment\  the  fubordinate  degrees  are  awe,  reverence,  and  re* 
fpeft,  which,  by  the  very  etymology  of  the  words,  fliew  from 
what  fource  they  are  derived,  and  how  they  ftand  diftin* 
guiflied  from  pofitive  pleafure. 


SECT.       VIII. 

WHY    THINGS     NOT    DANGEROUS     PRODUCE    A 
PASSION     LIK.^     TERROR. 

*J*  A  MO  DE  of  terror  or  pain  is  always  the  caufe  of  the  fub- 
lime. For  terror,  or  ailbciated  danger,  the  foregoing 
explanation  is,  I  believe,  fufficient.  It  will  require  fome- 
thing  more  trouble  to  Ihew,  tfiat  fuch  examples  as  I  have 
given  of  the  fublime  in  the  fecond  part,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  mode  of  pain,  and  of  being  thus  allied  to  terror, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  fame  principles.  And  firft  of 
fuch  obje<5ts  as  are  gteat  in  their  dimeniions.  I  fpeak  of  vi- 
fual  objefts. 


[SECT.      IX. 

WHY     VISUAL     OBJECTS     OF     GREAT     DIMEN- 
SIONS    ARE     SUBLIME. 

Tr  I S I O N  is  performed  by  having  a  picture  formed  by 

the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from  the  objeiSi 

painted  in  one  piece,  inftantaneoufly,  on  the  retina,  or  lafk 

nervous  part  of  the  eye.    Or,  according  to  others,  diere  is 

•  Part  IL  fea.  %.  t  Part  I.  fcft.  7.      Part  H.  feft.  2. 
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but  one  point  of  any  object  painted  on  the  eye  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  perceived  at  once ;  but  by  moving  the  eye, 
we  gather  up  with  great  celerity,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject, fo  as  to  form  one  uniform  piece;  If  the  former  opinion 
be  allowed,  it  will  be  confidered  %  that  though  all  the  light 
refledled  from  a  large  body  fhould  ftrike  the  eye  in  one  in- 
ftant ;  yet  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  body  itfelf  is  formed  of 
a  vaft  number  of  drftindl  points,  every  one  of  which,  or  the 
•  ray  from  every  one,  makes  an  impreflion  -on  the  retina.  So 
that,  though  the  image  of  one  point  Ihould  caufe  but  a  fmall 
tenfion  of  this  membrane,  another,  and  another,  and  another 
Uroke,  muft  in  their  progrefs  caufe  a  very  great  one,  until  it 
arrives  at  laft  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  eye,  vibrating  in  all  its  parts,  muft  approach  near  to 
the  nature  of  what  caufes  pain,  and  confequently  muft  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  the  fublime.  Again,  if  we  take  it,  that  one 
point  only  of  an  object  is  diftinguiftiable  at  once ;  the  matter 
will  amount  nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  it  will  make 
the  origin  of  the  fublime  from  greatnefs  of  dimenlion  yet 
clearer.  For  if  but  one  point  is  obferved  at  once,  the  eye 
muft  traverfe  the  vaft  fpace  of  fuch  bodies  with  great  quick* 
nefs,  and  confequently  the  fine  nerves  and  mufcles  deftined 
to  the  motion  of  that  part  muft  be  very  much  ftrained ;  and 
their  great  fenfibility  muft  make  them  highly  affected  by 
this  ftraining.  Befides,,it  fignifies  juft  nothing  to  the  effect 
produced,  whether  a  body  has  its  parts  connected  and  makes 
its  impreflion  at  once  ;  or,  making  but  one  impreflion  of  a 
point  at  a  time,  it  caufes  a  fucceflion  of  the  fame  or  others 
fo  quickly  as  to  make  them  feem  united  ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  common  effedt  of  whirling  about  a  lighted  torch  or  piece 
of  wood ;  which,  if  done  with  celerity,  feems  a  circle  of 
fire. 

*  PartlLfea.  ;•    ' 
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S    E    C    T.      X. 

UNITY     WHY     REQ^UISITE     TO     VASTNESS. 

T  T  may  be  obje6led  to  this  theory,  that  the  eye  generally 
receives  an  equal  number  of  rays  at  all  times,  and  that 
therefore  a  great  objedt  cannot  afFedt  it  by  the  number  of 
rays,  more  than  that  variety  of  objedts  which  the  eye  muft 
always  difcern  whilft  it  remains  open.  But  to  this  I  anfwer, 
that  admitting  an  equal  number  of  rays,  or  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  luminous  particles  to  ftrike  the  eye  at  all  times,  yet  if 
thefe  rays  frequently  vary  their  nature,  now  to  blue,  now  to 
red,  and  fo  on,  or  their  manner  of  termination,  as  to  a  num- 
ber of  petty  fquares,  triangles,  or  the  like,  at  every  change, 
whether  of  colour  or  fh ape,  the  organ  has  a  fort  of  re- 
laxation or  reft ;  but  this  relaxation  and  labour  fo  often  in- 
terrupted, is  by  no  means  productive  of  eafe  ;  neither  has  it 
the  efFedl  of  vigorous  and  uniform  labour.  Whoever  has 
remarked  the  difl^erent  efFefts  of  fome  ftrong  exercife,  and 
fome  little  piddling  aiStion,  will  underftand  why  a  teafing 
fretful  employment,  which  at  once  wearies  and  weakens  the 
body,  fliould  have  nothing  great ;  thefe  forts  of  impulfes, 
which  are  rather  teafing  than  painful,  by  continually  and 
fuddenly  altering  their  tenor  and  diredtion,  prevent  that 
full  teniion,  that  fpecies  of  uniform  labour,  which  is  al- 
lied to  ftrong  pain,  and  caufes  the  fublime.  The  fum  to- 
tal of  things  of  various  kinds,  though  it  Ihould  equal  the 
number  of  the  uniform  parts  compofing  fome  one  entire 
object,  is  not  equal  in  its  effe6t  upon  the  organs  of  out  bo- 
dies. Befides  the  one  already  afligned,  there  is  another  very 
ftrong  reafon  for  the  difference.    The  mind  in  reality  hardly 
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ever  can  attend  diligently  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
if  this  thing  be  little,  the  etFedt  is  little,  and  a  number  of 
other  little  objects  cannot  engage  the  attention ;  the  mind  is 
bounded  by  the  bounds  of  the  -Objeift ;  and  what  is  not  at- 
tended to,  and  what  does  not  exift,  are  much  the  fame  in  the 
efieA ;  but  the  eye  or  the  mind  (for  in  this  cafe  .there  is  no 
difference)  in  greal:  uniform  objetSts  does  not  readily  arrive 
at  their  bounds ;  it  has  lio  reft,  whilft  it  contemplates  them ; 
the  image  is  much  the  fame  everywhere.  So  that  every 
thing  great  by  its  quantity  muft  neceffarily  be  one,  ilmple 
and  entire. 


S    E    C    T.      XL 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  INFINITE. 

"11^  E  have  obferved,  that  a  fpecies  of  greatnefs  arifes  from 
the  artificial  infinite ;  and  that  this  infinite  confiils  in 
an  uniform  fucceflion,of  great  parts :  we  obferved  too,  that 
the  fame  uniform  fucceflion  had  a  like  power  in  founds. 
But  becaufe  the  effects  of  many  things  are  clearer  in  one  of 
the  fenfes  than  in  another,  and  that  all  the  fenfes  bear  an 
analogy  to,  and  illuftrate  one  another,  I  fhall  begin  with 
this  power  in  founds,  as  the  caufe  of  the  fublimity  from 
fucceflion  is  rather  more  obvious  in  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 
And  I  fhall  here  once  for  all  obferve,  that  an  inveftigation 
of  the  natural  and  mechanical  caufes  of  our  paflions,  befides 
the  curiofity  of  the  fubje6t,  gives,  if  they  are  difcovered,  a 
double  flrength  and  luftre  to  any  rules  we  deliver  on  fuch 
matters.  When  the  ear  receives  any  fimple  found,  it  is 
ftruck  by  a  fingle  pulfe  of  the  air,  which  makes  the  ear* 
^Irum  and  the  other  membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to 
Vol.  L  E  e  the 
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the  nature  and  fpecieS  of  the  ftroke.  If  the  firoke  be  ihong, 
the  organ  of  hearing  fuflfers  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenfion. 
If  the  ftroke  be  repeated  pretty  foon  after,  the  repetition 
caufes  an  expedtation  of  another  Uroke,  And  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  expectation  itfelf  caufes  a  teniion.  This  is  ap- 
parent in  many  animals,  who,  when  they  prej^re  for  heap- 
ing any  found,  roufe  themfelres,  and  prick  up  their  cars :  fo 
that  here  the  effe<f^  of  the  founds  is  confiderably  augmented 
by  a  riew  auxiliary,  the  expetStation,  But  though  after  a 
number  of  ftrokes,  we  expe<a  ftill  mare,  not  being  able  t» 
afcertain  the  exa6l  time  of  their  arrival,  when  they  arrive) 
they  produce  a  fort  of  furprife,  which  increafes  this  teniion 
yet  further.  For  I  have  obferved,  that  when  at  any  time  I 
have  waited  very  earneftly  for  fome  found,  that  returned  at 
intervals,  (as  the  fucceilive  firing  of  cannon)  though  I  fully 
expedled  the  return  of  the'found,  when  it  came  it  always 
made  me  ftart  a  little ;  the  ear-drum  fufFered  a  convulfion, 
and  the  whole  body  confented  with  it.  The  teniirai  of  the 
part  thus  increafing  at  every  blow,  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  ftroke  itfelf,  the  expe<aati(Mi,  and  the  furprife,  it  is 
worked  up  to  fxich  a  pitch  as  to  be  capable  of  the  fublime ; 
it  is  brought  juft  to  the  verge  of  pain,  EVen  when  the 
caufe  has  ceafed,  the  organs  of  hearing  being  often  fuccef- 
lively  ftruck  in  a  limilar  manner,  continue  to  vibrate  in  that 
manner  for  fome  time  longer;  this  is  an  additional  help  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  efFe(5t, 

!5    E    C    T.       XII. 

'THE     VIBRATIONS     MUST     BE     SIMHAR.. 

T 

T5  U  T  if  the  vibration  be  not  limilar  at  every  impreffion,  it 

can  never  be  carried  beyond  the  number  of  a6lual  im- 

preflions;  for  move  any  body  ias  a  pendulum,  in  one  way, 

and 
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%ad  it  will  continue  to  ofcillate  in  an  arch  of  the  fame  circle, 
vntil  the  known  caufes  m^e  it  reft ;  but  if  after  firft  putting 
it  in  motion  in  one  dire<5tion,  you  pufli  it  into  another,  it  can 
never  reaifume  the  firft  direction ;  becaufe  it  can  never  move 
itielf,  and  confequemly  it  can  have  but  the  effect  of  that 
hA  motion ;  whereas,  if  in  the  fame  dire<5Uon  you  atSt  upon 
it  ^veral  times,  it  will  defcribe  a  greater  arch,  and  move  a 
laager  time. 


SECT.     xni. 

TH'B.  E^FiCT  OF   8UCCK6SI0N   IN   VISVAL  OBJECTS 

EXPLAINED. 

TF  we  cwi  comprehend  dearly  how  things  operate  upon 
one  of  our  fenfes,  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  i|i 
conceiving  in  what  manner  they  atfe(5t  the  reft.  To  fay  a 
great  deal  thetiefiore  upon  the  correfponding  affe<^ions  of 
every  fenle,  would  tend  rather  to  fatigue  us  by  an  ufelefs  re- 
jielition,  than  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  fubjedt,  by 
tikat  ample  and  diffufe  manner  of  treating  it ;  but  as  in  this 
^^<nxc(c  we  chiefly  attach  ourfelves  to  the  fublime,  as  it 
aflfe<as  the  eye,  we  ftiaU  coniider  particularly  why  a  fuccel^ 
five  difpofition  of  uniform  parts  in  the  fame  right  line  (hould 
be  fublime*,  and  upon  what  principle  this  difpofition  is 
enabled  to  make  a  comparatively  fmall  quantity  of  matter 
pfothace  a  grander  effi;^,  than  a  much  larger  quantity  dif- 
pofed  ia  another  manner.  To  avoid  the  perplexity  of  general 
notions ;  iet  tis  fet  before  our  eyes  a  colonnade  of  uniform  pil- 
lars planted  in  a  'right  line ;  let  us  take  our  ftand  in  fuch  a 
gunner,  that  the  eye  may  ihoot  along  this  colonnade,  for  it 
hM  k»  btik  eSe^i'm  this  view.    In  our  prefent  fituation  it  is 

E  e  2  plain, 
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plain,  that  the  rays  from  the  firft  round  pillar  will  caufe  in 
the  eye  a  vibration  of  that  fpecies;  an  image  of  the  pillar 
itfclf.  The  pillar  immediately  fucceeding  increafes  it ;  that 
which  follows  renews  and  enforces  the  impreflion ;  each 
in  its  order  as  it  fucceeds,  repeats  impulfe  after  impulfe, 
and  ftroke  after  ftroke,,  until  the  eye,  long  exercifed  in  one 
particular  way,  cannot  lofe  that  object  immediately;  and 
being  violently  roufed  by  this  continued  agitation,  it  pre- 
fents  the  mind  with  a  grand  or  fublime  conception.  But 
inftead  of  viewing  a  rank  of  uniform  pillars ;  let  us  fuppofe, 
that  they  fucceed  each  other,  a  round  and  a  fquare  one  al- 
ternately. In  this  cafe  the  vibration  caufed  by  the  firft 
round  pillar  perilhes  as  foon  as  it  is  formed;  and  one  of 
quite  another  fort  (the  fquare)  direftly  occupies  its  place ; 
which  however  it  refigns  as  quickly  to  the  round  one;  and 
thus  the  eye  proceeds,  alternately,  taking  up  one  image,  and 
laying  down  another,  as  long  as  the  building  continues. 
From  whence  it  is  obvious,  that  at  the  laft  pillar,  the  impref- 
fion  is  as  far  from  continuing  as  it  was  at  the  very  firft ;  be-* 
caufe  in  fa6t,  the  fenfory  can  receive  no  diftin6t  impreflion 
but  from  the  laft ;  and  it  can  never  of  itfelf  refutne  a  diffi- 
milar  impreffion :  befides,  every  variation  of  the  obje£l  i«  a 
reft  and  relaxation  to  the  organs  of  fight ;  and  thefe  relieft 
prevent  that  powerful  emotion  fo  neceflary  to  produce  the 
fublime.  To  produce  therefore  a  perfedt  grandeur  in  fiich 
things  as  we  have  been  mentioning,  thete  fhauld  be  a  per- 
fect fimplicity,  an  abfolute  uniformity  in  difpofition,  ftiape, 
and  colouring.  Upon  this  principle  of  fucceflion  and  uni- 
formity it  may  be  alked,  why  a  long  bare  wall  fliould  not 
be  a  more  fiiblime  obje6t  than  a  colonnade ;  fince  the  fuc- 
ceflion is  no  way  interrupted  j  fince  the  eye  meets  no  check ; 
fince  nothing  more  uniform  can  be  conceived  ?  A  long  bare 
wall  is  certainly  not  fa  grand  an  object  as  a  colonnade  of  the 
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fame  length  and  height.  It  is  not:  altogether  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference.  When,'  we  look  at  a  naked  wail, 
from  the  evenneft  of  the  obje<^  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole 
fpace,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its  termination ;  the  eye  meets 
aothing  which  may  interrupt  its  progrefs ;  but  then  it  meets 
nothing  which,  may  detain  it  a  proper  time  to  produce  a  very 
great  and  lafting  eflfe<ft.  .  The  view  of  a  bare  wall,  if  it  be  of 
a  great  height  and  length,  is  undoubtedly  grand  :  but  this  is 
only  one  idea,  and  not  a  repetition  of  Jimilar  ideas ;  it  is 
therefore  great,  not  fo  much  upon,  the  principle  of  infinity ^ 
as  upon  that  of  ^lajinefs.  But  we  are  not  fo  powerfully  af- 
fe^ed  with  any  one  impuUe,  unlefs  it  be  one  of  a  prodigious 
force  itfdeed,  as  we  are  with  a  fucceiiion  of  fimilar  impulies; 
becaufe  the  nerves  o€  the  fenfory  do  not  (if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion)  acquire  a  habit  of.  repeating  the  fan^  feeling  in- 
iiich  a  manner  as  to  continue  it  longer  than  its  caufe  is  in 
z6tiox\ ;:  beiides,  all  the  effects  which  I  have  attributed  to 
expe^:ation  and  fuiphfe  in  feA.  11.  can  have  no  place  in  a- 
bare  walL 


SECT.      XIV. 

LOCK£*$   OPINION   CONCERNING   DARKNESS,   CONSIDERED^ 

TT  is  Mr.  Eocke'^  opinion,  that  darknefs  is  not  naturally  an 
idea  of  terror  ;•  and  th^  though  an  exceffivc  light  is  pain- 
ful to  the  fenfe,  that  the  greateft  excefs  of  darknefs  is  no 
ways  troubiefome.  He  obferves- indeed  in  another  places 
that  a  nurfe  or  an  old  woman  having  once  affociated  the 
ideas  of  ghofts  and  goblins  with  that  of  darknefs,  night  ever 
after  becomes  painful  and  horrible  to  the  imagination;  The 
Mjthority  of  this  great  man  is-doubtlefs  as  great  as  that  of 
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any  man  can  be,  and  it  feems  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  our  ge- 
neral principle  *.  We  have  confidered  darknefs  a?  a  caufe 
of  the  fublime ;  and  we  have  all  along  confidered  the  fu- 
blime  as  depending  on  foms  modification  of  pain  Or  terror: 
fo  that,  if  darknefe  be  no  way  painful  or  terrible  to  any, 
who  have  not  had  their  minds  early  tainted  with  fuperfti-. 
tions,  it  can  be  no  fource  of  the  fublime  to  them.  Bvt< 
with  all  deference  to  fuch  an  authority,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
an  aflbciation  of  a  more  general  nature,  an  affpciation  which* 
takes  in  all  mankind,  may  make  darkmefs  terrible;  for  iri 
ntter  darknefs,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  in  what,  degree  of 
fafety  we  ftand;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  obje(ft8  that  ftir- 
rownd  us ;  we  may  every  moment  ftrike.  agaiaf^  ibitae  da»-* 
gerous  obftru<Slion ;  we  may  ;fafl  down  a/  f)red(>k)e  the  firft 
ftep  we  take;  and  if  an  enemy  approach,  we  kijiow  not  in 
what  quarter  to  defend  ourfelvcs ;  in  fiiffh  a  cafe  ftrengtli  i| 
no  fore  proteASlioo ;  wifdom  icari-only  a6t  hy  .guefs;  thfi 
boldeft  are  ftaggered,  and  he  '«^^]Mo  wora^  iptay.foc  uotfeiBg 
elfe  towards  his  defence  is  forced  to  pray  for  light.  ; .         :    j 

Zsv  'BToile^y  aTCKa  av  pvaxi  vs  vis^os  vtoce  A'/ot.iuy* 
Ev  ^s  fast  xou  oAeccov.— — 


As  to  the  aflbciation  of  ghofts,  and  goblin? ;  furely  it  is 
nxore  natucal  to  think«  thsA  4firknei$9  b^g  prigioaUy -a^ 
idea<crftierrar^  wa«  diofon  as  a  fit  fcenc  for  ftich-to^ible  rtf- 
psrefentatiocts,  than  that  fqch  r^refentations  hav^  madf 
4arkneis  terra)k,  Th«  mind-of  man  very  ^afily  Aides  into 
aa  errior  of  €h«  form^  fi>rt;  b«t  it  is  very  hard  toi^naginiQ, 
that  ths  tfka  of  an.<i)dea  fo  ¥(Qiv«i&12y  tsrcibte  ja  .ailtimc^ 
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and  in  all  covmtries,  as  darknefs,  could  podlbly  have  been 
owing  to  a  fet  (jf  idle  ftories^  or  to  any  caufe  of  a  nature  fa 
trivial)  and  of  an  operation  fo  precarious. 


S    E    G    T.       XV. 

DARKNSSS    T£&RI9L8   IN    IT$   OWN   NATURE, 

pERHAPS  it  may  appear  on  enquiry^  that  blacknefs  and 
darknefs  are  in  fome  degree  painful  by  their  natural  ope- 
ration, independent  of  any  aflbciations  whatfoever.  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  ideas  of  darknefs  and  blacknefs  are  much, 
the  fame ;  and  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  blacknefs  is  a 
more  confined  idea.  Mr.  Chefelden  has  given  us  a  very 
curious  ftory  of  a  boy,  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  con- 
tinued fo  until  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old ;  he 
was  then  couched  for  a  cataract,  by  which  operation  he  re- 
ceived his  fight.  Among  many  remarkable  particulars  that 
attended  his  firfl  perceptions  and  judgments  on  vifual  ob- 
jeAs,  Chefelden  tells  us,  that  the  firft  time  the  boy  faw  a 
black  objcdt,  it  gave  him  great  uneafinefs ;  and  that  fome 
time  after,  upon  accidentally  feeing  a  negro  woman,  he  u^as 
fhiick  with  great  horror  at  the  fight.  The  horror,  in  this^ 
cafe,  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  any  aiibciation. 
The  boy  appears  by  the  account  to  have  been  particularly 
obfcrving  and  fenfible  fot  one  of  his  age ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable,  if  the  gfeat  uneafinefs  he  felt  at  the  firft  fight  of 
Mack  had  arifen  from  its  connexion  with  any  other  difagree- 
abie  ideas,  he  would  have  obferved  and  mentioned  it.  For 
an  idea,  difagrceable  only  by  aflbciaticMi,  has  the  caufe  of  its 
ill  effe^  on  the  paflions  evident  enough,  at  the  firft  impref- 
9  fion;; 
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fion ;  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  is  indeed  frequently  loft;  but  this 
is,  becaufe  the  original  afTociation  was  made  very  early,  and 
the  confequent  impreiHon  repeated  often.  In  onriinftance, 
there  was  no  time  for  fuch  an  habit ;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  that  the  ill  efiedts  of  black-on  his  imagination  wer« 
more  owing  to  its  connexion  with  any  difagreeable  ideas, 
than  that  the  good  «ffe<Sts  of  more  cheerful  colours  were 
derived  from  their  connexion  with  pleafing  ones.  They 
had  both  probably  their-effeifts  from  their  natural  operation. 


SECT.       XVI. 

WHY     DARCNESS     IS     TERHIBLE, 

T  T  may  be  worth  whUe  to  examine  how  darknefs  can  ope- 
rate in  fuch  a  manner  as  -to  caufe  pain..  It  is  obfervable, 
that  ftill  as  we  recede  from  the  light,  nature  has  fo  contrived 
it,  that  the  pupil  is  enlarged  by  the  retiring  of  the  iris,  i^ 
proportion  to  our  recefs.  Now,  inftead  of  declining  from 
it  but  a  little,  fuppofe  that  we  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
light;  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  the  contradlion  of  the 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris  i§  proportionably  greater ;  and  that 
this  part  may  by  great  darknefs  come  to  be  fo  contracted,  as 
to  ftrain  the  nerves  that  compofe  it  beyond  their  natural 
tone;  and  by  this  means  to  produce  a  painful  fenfation. 
•Such  a  tenfion  it  feems  there  certainly  is,  whilft  we  are  in- 
volved in  darknefs ;  for  in  fuch  a  ftate,  whilft  the  eye  re- 
mains open,  there  is  a  continual  nifus  to  receive  light ;  this 
is  manifeft  from  the  flafties  and  luminous  appeai'ances  which 
often  feem  in  thefe  circumftances  to  play  before  it;  and 
which  can  be  nothing  but  the  effedt  of  fpajms,  produced  by 
its  own  ejOforts  in  pvufiiit  of  its  objei^ ;  feveral  other  ftrong 
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impulfes  will  produce  the  idea  of  light  in  the  eye,  befides 
the  fubftance  of  light  itfelf,  as  we  experience  on  many  occa- 
lions.     Some  who  allow  darknefs  to  be  a  caufe  of  the  fu- 
blime,  would  infer,  from  the  dilation  of  the  pupil,  that  a 
relaxation  may  be  produdtive  of  the  fublime  as  well  as  x 
convulfion :  but  they  do  not  I  believe  coniider  that  although 
the  circular  ring  of  the  iris  be  in  fome  fenfe  a  fphindter, 
which  may  poflibly  be  dilated  by  a  fimple  relaxation,  yet  in 
one  refpedt  it  differs  from  moft  of  the  other  fphindters  of  the 
body,  that  it  is  furnifhed  with  antagonift  mufcles,  which 
are  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris :  no  fooner  does  the  circular 
mufcle  begin  to  relax,  than  thefe  fibres,  wanting  their  coun- 
terpoife,  are  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  open  the  pupil  to  a 
confiderable  widenefs.    But  though  we  were  not  apprized  of 
this,  I  believe  any  one  will  find,  if  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
makes  an  effort  to  fee  in  a  dark  place,  that  a  very  perceivable 
pain  enfues.    And  I  have  heard  fome  ladies  remark,  that 
after  having  worked  a  long  time  upon  a  ground  of  black, 
their  eyes  were  fo  pained  and  weakened,  they  could  hardly 
fee.     It  may  perhaps  be  objedled  to  this  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical effedt  of  darknefs,  that  the  ill  effedls  of  darknefs 
or  blacknefs  feem  rather  mental  than  corporeal :  and  I  own 
it  is  true,  that  they  do  fo ;  and  fo  do  all  thofe  that  depend  on 
the  affedions  of  the  finer  parts  of  our  fyftem.    the  ill  effects 
of  bad  weather  appear  often  no  otherwife,  than  in  a  melan^ 
choly  and  deje(5lion  of  fpirits  ;  though  without  doubt,  in  this 
cafe,  the  bodily  organs  fuffer  firft,  and  the  mind  through 
thefe  organs. 


Vol-  I.  F  f  SECT. 
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SECT.'     XVII. 

THE    EFFECTS     OF     BLACKNESS. 

"DLACKNESS  is  but  z.  partial  darknefs;  and  therefore 
it  derives  feme  of  its  powers  from  being  mixed  and 
furrounded  with  coloured  bodies.     In  its  own   nature,  it 
cannot   be  confidered  as  a  colour.     Black  bodies,*  refle^- 
ing  none,  or  but  a  few  rays,,  with  regard  to  fight,  are  but  as 
fo  many  vacant  fpaces  difperfed  among  the  Qbje6ts  we  view. 
When  the  eye  lights  on  one  of  thefe  vacuities,  after  having 
been  kept  in  fome  degree  of  tenfion  by  the  play  of  the  ad- 
jacent colours  upon  it,  it  fuddenly  falls  into  a  relaxation  ;  out 
of  which  it  as  fuddenly  recovers  by  a  oonvulfive  fpnng.    To 
illuftrate  this ;  let  us  confider,  that  when  we  intend  to  fit  on 
a  chair,  and  find  it  much  lower  than  we  expedled,  the  Ihoek 
is  very  violent ;  much  more  violent  than  could  be  thought 
from  fo.flight  a  fall  as  the  difference  between  one  chair  and 
another  can  poffihly  make.    If,  after  defcending  a  flight  of 
ftairs,  we  attempt  inadvertently  to  take  another  ftep  in  the 
manner  of  the  former  ones,  the  ihock  is  extremely  rude 
and  difagreeable ;  and  by  no  art  can  we  caufe  fuch  aihock 
by  the  fame  means  when  we  expe(^  and  prepare  for  it. 
When  I  fay  that  this  is  owing  to  having  the  change  made 
contrary  to  expectation;  I  do. not  mean  folely,  when  the 
tnind  experts.     I  mean  likewife,  that  when  any  organ  of 
fenfe  is  for  fome  time  affedted  in  fome  one  manner,  if 
it  be  fuddenly  affetSted  otherwife,  there  enfues  a  convul- 
five  motion ;  fuch  a  convulfion  as  is  caufed  when  any  thing 
happens  againft  the  expectance  of  the  mind.    And  though 
it  may  appear  ftrang?  that  fuch  a  change  as  produces  a 
relaxation,  Ihould  immediately  produce  a  fudden  convul- 
fion;. 
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lion ;  it  is  yet  moft  certainly  fo,  and  fo  in  all  the  fenfes. 
Every  one  knows  that  fleep  is  a  relaxation ;  and  tliat  filence, 
,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs  •f  hearing  in  a<5lion,  is  in 
general  fitteft  to  hring  on  this  relaxation  :  yet  when  a  fort  of 
murmuring  founds  difpofe  a  man  to  fleep,  let  thefe  founds 
ceafe  fuddenly,  and  the  perfon  immediately  awakes  ;  that  is, 
the  parts  are  braced  up  fuddemly,  and  he  awakes.  This  I 
have  often  experienced  myfelf,  and  I  have  heard  the  fame 
from  obferving  perfons.  In  like  manner,  if  a  perfon  in  broad 
daylight  were  falling  afleep,  to  introduce  a  fudden  darknefs, 
woiald  prevent  his  fleep  for  that  time,  though  filence  and 
darknefs  in  themfelves,  and  not  fuddenly  introduced,  are 
very  favourable  to  it.  This  I  knew  only  by  conjecture  on 
the  analogy  of  the  fenfes  whwi  I  firft  digefted  thefe  obferva- 
tio^s ;  but  I  have  fince  experienced  it.  And  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced, and  £b  have  a  thoufand  others,  that  on  the  firft 
inclining  towards  fleep,  we  have  been  fuddenly  aw^ened 
with  a  moft  violent  ftart ;  and  tiiat  this  ftart  wias  generally 
preceded  by  a  fort  of  dream  of  our  falling  down  a  precipice : 
whence  does  this  ftrange  motion  arife,  but  from  the  too 
fiidden  relaxation  of  the  body,  which  by  fome  mechanifm 
in  nature  reftores  itfelf  by  as  quick  and  vigorous  an  exertion 
of  tJie  contracting  power  of  the  mufcles  ?  The-  dream  itfelf 
is  caufed  by  this  relaxation :  and  it  is  of  too  uniform  a  nature 
to  be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe.  The  parts  relax  too 
fiiddenly,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  falling;  and  this  accideift 
of  tht  'body  induces  this  image  in  the  mind.  When  we  are 
in  a  comfirmed  ftate  of  health  and  vigour>  as  all  changes  are 
then  lefs  fudden,  and  lefs  on  the  extreme,  we  can  feldom 
complain  of  this  difagreeable  fenfation. 


F  f  2  SECT. 
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S    E    a  T.      XVIII. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  BLACKNESS  MODlRATED^ 

nr^  HOUGH  the  efFedls  of  black  be  painful  originally,  we 
muft  not  think  they  always  continue  fo.  Cuftom  re- 
conciles us  to  every  thing.  After  we  have  been  ufed  to 
the  light  of  black  objects,  the  terror  abates,  and  the  firiooth- 
nefs  and  gloflinefs  or  fome  agreeable  accident  of  bodies  fo 
coloured,  foftens  in  fome  meafure  the  horror  and  fternnefs 
of  their  original  nature ;  yet  the  nature  of  the  original  im- 
preflion  ftill  continues.  Black  will  aways  have  fomething 
melancholy  in  it,  becaufe  the  fenfory  will  always  find  the 
change  to  it  from  other  colours  too  violent ;  or  if  it  occupy 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  fight,  it  will  then  be  darknefs  ;  and 
what  was  faid  of  darknefs  will  be  applicable  here.  I  do  not 
purpofe  to  go  into  all  that  might  be  faid  to  illuftrate  this  theory 
of  the  effedls  of  light  and  darknefs  ;  neither  will  I  examine  all 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  various  modifications  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  two  caufes.  If  the  foregoing  obfer  vat  ions 
have  any  foundation  in  nature,  I  conceive  them  very  fiifiicient 
to  account  for  all  the  phsenomena  that  can  arife  from  all  the 
combinations  of  black  with  other  colours.  To  enter  into  every 
particular,  or  to  anfwer  every  obje6lion,  would  be  an  endlefs 
labour*  We  have  only  followed  the  moft  leading  roads; 
and  we  ihall  obferve  the  fame  condudt  in  our  enquiry  into 
tbe  caufe  of  beauty. 
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SECT.       XIX. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CAUSE  OF  LOVE. 

* 

XITHEN  we  have  before  us  fuch  obje6ts  as  excite  love  and 
complacency;  the  body  is  affedled,  fo  far  as  I  could 
obferve,  much  in  the  following  manner :  The  head  reclines 
ibmething  on  one  fide ;  the  eye-lids  are  more  clofed  than 
ufual^  and  the  eyes  roll  gently  with  an  inclination  to  the 
obje<5l ;  the  mouth  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn 
llowly,  with  now  and  then  a  low  figh ;  the  whole  body  is 
compofed,  and  the  hands  fall  idly  to  the  fides.   All  this  is  ac- 
companied with  an  inward  fenfe  of  melting  and  languor. 
Thefe  appearances  are  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
beauty  in  the  object,  and  of  fenfibility  in  the  obferver.  And 
this  gradation  from  the  higheft  pitch  of  beauty  and  fenfibi- 
lity,  even  to  the  loweft  of  mediocrity  and  indifference,  and 
their  correfpondent  effects,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  elfe 
this  defcription  will  feem  exaggerated,  which  it  certainly  is 
not.    But  from  this  defcription  it  is  almoft  impoflible  not 
to  conclude,  that  beauty  a(Sts  by  relaxing  the  folids  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  There  are  all  the  appearances  of  fuch  a  relax- 
ation; and  a  relaxation  fomewhat  below  the  natural  tone 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  pofitive  pleafure.    Who 
is  a  ftranger  to  that  manner  of  expreffion  fo  common  in 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  of  being  foftened,  relaxed, 
enervated,  diflblved,   melted  away  by  pleafure  ?   The  uni- 
yerfal  .voice  of  mankind,  faithful  to  their  feelings,  concurs 
in  affirming  this  uaiform  and  general  effeiSl :  and  although 
fome  odd   and  particular  inftance   may  perhaps  be  found, 
wherein  there  appears^a  cpnfiderable  degree  of  pofitive  plea- 
fure^ 
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fure,  without  all  the  chara<5ters  of  relaxation,  we  muft  not 
therefore  rejedl  the  conclufion  we  had  drawn  from  a  con- 
currence of  many  experiments ;  hu\  we  muft  ftill  retain  it, 
fubjoining  the  exceptions  which  may  occur  according  to  the 
judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  .Ifaac  Newton  ip  the  third 
book  of  his  Optics.  Our  pofition  will,  I  conceive,  appear 
confirmed  beyond  any  reafonable  doubt,  if  we  can  Ihew  that 
fuch  things  as  we  have  already  obfervtd  to  be  the  genuine 
cohftituents  of  beauty,  have  each  of  them,  fepaf  itely  tak6n> 
a  natural  tendency  to  relax  the  fibres.  And  if  it  muft  be 
allowed  lis,  that  the  appearance  of  the  human  body,  when 
all  thefe  conftituents  are  united  together  before  th€  fenfory, 
further  favouts  this  opinion,  we  may  ventute,  I  belieVe,  to 
conclude,  that  the  paflioil  called  love  is  produced  by  this  re- 
laxation. By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  Vvhich  We  have 
ufed  in  tlie  enqiiity  intothe  catiies  of  the  fublime,  >pve  may 
likewife  conclude,  that  as  a  beai^ful  obje<Sl  ptefehted  to 
the  fehfe,  by  caufing  a  telaxation  in  the  body,  prdduces 
the  p'aftion  of  love  in  the  mind ;  fo  if  by  afty  "meafts  the 
paffioti  Ihould  firft  h^ve  its  oiligin  in  the  ttiind,  a  rfelaxation 
of  the  outv^ard  organs  will  as  certaiftly  enftie  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  caufe. 


S  E  €  /r.     XX. 

WiHY     6M00TfiVrESS     18     BEAUTIfUL. 

T  T  is  to  explain  the  Irtie  caufe  of  vifual  be^ttty,  th6t  I  fc&dl 
in  the  a&ftance  of  the  other  fenfes.  If  it  appears  that 
fmootbnejs  is  a  principal  cailfe  of  "pleaftrre  lo  the  touch,  tafte, 
flnell,  and  heafifig,  it  will  be  eaiily  admitted  a'cofiflatutiit-of 
vifual  beauty ;  efpedally  ai  *we  hare  before  ihewn,  that -this 
§  quality 
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quality  is  found  almofl  without  exception  in  all  bodies  that 
are  by  general  confent  held  beautiful.  There  can  be  na 
doubt  that  bodies  which  are  rovigh  and  angular,  roufe  and 
yeUicate  the  organs  of  feeling,  caufing  a  fenfe  of  pain,  which 
confifts  in  the  violent  tenfion  or  contra<Stion  of  the  mulcular 
fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  fmooth  bodies  re- 
lax ;  gentle  ftroking  with  a  fmooth  hand  allays  violent  pains 
and  cramps,  and  relaxes  the  fufFering  parts  from  their  unnatu- 
ral tenfion ;  and  it  has  therefore  very  often  no  mean  effedt  in 
removing  fwellings  and  obftru(5tions.  The  fenfe  of  feeling 
is  highly  gratified  with  fmooth  bodies.  A  bed  fmoothly  laid» 
and  foft,  that  is,  where  the  refiftance  is  every  way  inconfide-' 
rable,  is  a  great  luxury,  difpoiing  to  an  univerfal  relaxation, 
and  inducing  beyond  any  thing  elfe,  that  fpecies  of  it  called 
ileep.         ^ 


SECT.      XXI. 

S  W  E  1  T  N  E  8-5,       ITS       NATURE. 

■J^  OR  is  it  only  in  the  tpuch,  that  fmooth  bodies  caufe  po- 
fitivq  pleafare  by  relaxation.  In  the  fmell  and  taite,  we 
find  all  things  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  are  con^monly 
called  fweet,  to  be  of  a  fmooth  nature,  and  that  they  all  evi- 
dently tend  to  relax  their  refpedtive  ftnfories.  ^.et  us  firft 
confider  the  tafte.  Since  it  is  moft  eafy  to  enquire  into  the 
property  pf  liquids,  and  finc^  all  things  feem  to  want  a  fluid 
Vehicle  tp  make  them  tafted  at  alj,  I  intend  rather  to  confider 
the  liquid  than  the  folid  parts  of  our  food.  The  vehicles  of 
aH  taftes  are  ivatex  aild  qU.  And  wjiat  determines  the  tafte  is- 
fome  fait,  which  aflfe<Sts  vjirioufly  a^cjprding  to  its  nature,  or 
its  manner  of  being  cpmbippd  vyi^h  pthei  things.    Water 
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and  oil,  fimply  confidered,  are  capable  of  giving  fome  plea- 
fure  to  the  tafte.     Water,  when  fimple,  is  infipid,  inodorous, 
colourlefs,  and  fmooth ;  it  is  found  when  not  cold  to  be  a  great 
refolver  of  fpafms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres :  this  power  it 
probably  owes  to  its  fmoothnefs.     For  as  fluidity  depends, 
according  to  the  mod  general  opinion,  on  the  roundnefs, 
fmoothnefs,  and  weak  cohefion  of  the  component  parts  of  any 
body ;  and  as  water  adts  merely  as  a  fimple  fluid  ;  it  follows, 
that  the  caufe  of  its  fluidity  is  likewife  the  caufe  of  its 
relaxing  quality  ;  namely,  the  fmoothnefs  and  flippery  tex- 
ture of  its  parts.     The  other  fluid  vehicle  of  taftes  is  oil. 
This  too,  when  limple,  is  infipid,  inodorous,  colourlefs,  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch  and  tafte.    It  is  fmoother  than  water, 
and  in  many  cafes  yet  more  relaxing.    Oil  is  in  fome  degree 
pleafant  to  the  eye,  the  touch,  and  the  tafte,  infipid  as  it  is. 
Water  is  not  fo  grateful ;  which  I  do  not  know  on  what  prin- 
ciple to  account  for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  fo  foft  and 
fmooth*    Suppofc  that  to  this  oil  or  water  were  added  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  fpecific  fait,  which  had  a  power  of  putting 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue  into  a  gentle  vibratory  mo- 
tion; as  fuppofe  fugar  diflblved  in.it.     The  fmoothnefs  of 
the  oil,  and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  fait,  cau^e  the  fenfe 
we  call  fweetnefs.    In  all  fweet  bodies,  fugar,  or  a  fubftance 
very  little  different  from  fugar,  is  cdnftantly  found ;  every 
fpecies  of  fait,  examined  by  the  microfcope,  has  its  own  di{^ 
tindt,  regular,  invariable  form.    That  of  nitre  is  a  pointed 
oblong ;  that  of  fea-falt  an  exadt  cube  ;  that,  of  fugar  a  per- 
fect globe.     If  you  have  tried  how  fmooth  globular  bodies, 
as  the  marbles  with  which  boys  amufe  themfelves,  have  af- 
fected the  touch  when  they  are  rolled  backward  and  for- 
ward and  over  one  another,  you  will  eafily  conceive  how 
fweetnefs,  which  confifts  in  a  fait  of  fuch  nature,  affedts 
the  tafte ;  for  a  fingle  globe,  (though  fomewhat  pleafant  to 
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the  feeling)  yet  by  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  the  fome- 
what  too  fudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from  a  right  line,  it  is 
nothing  near  fo  pleafant  ^to  the  touch  as  feveral  globes, 
where  the  hand  gently  rifes  to  one  and  falls  to  another;  and 
this  pleafure  is  greatly  increafed  if  the  globes  are  in  motion, 
and  Aiding  over  one  another ;  for  this  foft  variety  prevents 
that  wearinefs,  which  the  uniform  difpofitioii  of  the  feveral 
globes  would  otherwife  produce.  Thus  in  fweet  liquors, 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  vehicle,  though  moft  probably  round, 
are  yet  fb  minute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  their  compo- 
nent  parts  from  the  niceft  inquifition  of  the  microfcope ; 
and  confequently  being  fo  exceflively  minute,  they  have  a 
fort  of  flat  fimplicity  to  the  tafte,  refembling  the  efFedts  of 
plain  fmooth  bodies  to  the  touch ;  for  if  a  body  be  compofed 
of  round  parts  exceffively  fmall,  and  packed  pretty  clofely 
together,  the  furface  will  be  both  to  the  fight  and  touch  as 
if  it  were  nearly  plain  and  fmooth.  It  is  clear  from  their 
unveiling  their  figure  to  the  microfcope,  that  the  particles 
of  fugar  are  confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of  water  or  oil, 
and  confequently,  that  their  effedts  from  their  roundnefs » 
will  be  more  diftincSl  and  palpable  to  the  nervous  papillae  of 
that  nice  organ  the  tongue:  they  will  induce  that  fenfe 
called  fweetnefs,  which  in  a  weak  manner  we  difcover  in 
oil,  and  in  a  yet  weaker  in  water ;  for,  infipid  as  they  are, 
water  and  oil  are  in  fome  degree  fweet ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  infipid  things  6f  all  kinds  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  fweetnefs  than  to  that  of  any  other  tafte. 
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SECT,     XXII. 

SWEETNESS      RELAXING. 

T  N  the  other-  fenfes  we  have  remarked,  that  fmooth  things 
are  relaxing.  Now  it  ought  to  appear  that  fweet  things, 
which  are  the  fmooth  of  tafte,  are  relaxing  too.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  fome  languages  foft  and  fweet  have  but 
one  name.  Daux  in  French  iignifies  foft  as  well  as  fweet. 
The  Latin  Du/ciSj  and  the  Italian  Dolce^  have  in  many  c&fes 
the  fame  double  fignification.  That  fweet  things  are  gene* 
rally  relaxing,  is  evident ;  becaufe  all  fuch,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  moft  oily,  taken  frequently  or  in  a  large  quantity, 
very  much  enfeeble  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  Sweet  fmells, 
which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  fweet  taftes,  relax  very  re- 
markably. The  fmell  of  flowers  difpofes  people  to  drowfi- 
nefs ;  and  this  relaxing  efFe^  is  further  apparent  from  the 
prejudice  which  people  of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their 
ufe.  It  were  worth  while  to  examine,  whether  taftes  of  this 
kind,  fweet  ones,  taftes  that  are  caufed  by  fmooth  oils  and 
a  relaxing  fait,  are  not  the  originally  pleafant  taftes.  For 
many,  which  ufe  has  rendered  fuch,  were  not  at  all  agreeable 
at  firft.  The  way  to  examine  this  is,  to  try  what  nature  has 
originally  provided  for  us,  which  ftie  has  undoubtedly  ma<te 
originally  pleafant;  and  to  analyfe  this  provifion.  Milk  is 
the  firft  fupport  of  our  childhood.  The  component  parts  of 
this  are  water,  oil,  and  a  fort  of  a  very  fweet  fait,  called  the 
fugar  of  milk.  All  thefe  when  blended  have  a  gre?X  fmootb'- 
nefs  to  the  tafte,  and  a  relaxing  quality  to  the  fkin.  The 
next  thing  children  covet  is  fruity  and  of  fruits  thofe  princi- 
pally which  are  fweet ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  fweet- 
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nefs  of  fruit  is  caufed  by  a  fubtile  oil,  and  fuch  a  fait  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  laft  fe<5tion.  Afterwards,  cuftom,  habit, 
the  defire  of  novelty,  and  a  thoufand  other  caufes,  confound, 
adulterate,  and  change  our  palates,  fo  that  we  can  no  longer 
reafon  with  any  iatisfadtion  about  them.  Before  we  quit 
this  article,  we  muft  obferve,  that  as  fmooth  things  are,  as 
fuch,  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  are  found  of  a  relaxing  qua- 
lity ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  things  which  are  found  by  ex- 
petience  to  be  of  a  ftrengthening  quality,  and  fit  to  brace 
the  fibres,  are  almoft  univerfally  rough  and  pungent  to  the 
tafte,  and  in  many  cafes  rough  even  to  the  touch.  We  often 
apply  the  quality  of  fwectnefs,  metaphorically,  to  vifual  ob- 
je<St9.  For  the  better  carrying  on  this  remartcable  analogy 
of  the-  fenfes,  we  may  here  call  fweetnefs  the  beautiful  of 
the  tafte. 


SECT.       XXIII., 

VARIATION,     WHY     BEAUTIFUL. 

/yN OTHER  principal  property  of  beautiful  objeiSts  is, 
that  the  Hiue  of  their  parts  is  continually  Varying  its 
direction;  but  it  varies  it  by  a  very  infenfible  deviation;  it 
never  varies  it  fo  quickly  as  to  furprize,  or  by  the  fliarp- 
nefs  of  its  angle  to  eaufe  any  twitching  or  convulfion  of  the 
optic  nerve*  Nothing  long  continued  in  the  fame  manner, 
nothing  very  fud<knly  varied,  can  be  beautiful ;  becaufe 
both  are  oppofite  to  that  agreeable  relaxation  which  is  the 
charaiSteriftic  efFcdt  of  beauty*  It  is  thus  in  all  the  fenfes, 
A  motion  in  a  right  lifte,  is  that  manfifer  of  moving  next  to 
a  very  gentle  defcent,  in  which  we  meet  the  leaft  reliftance ; 
yet  it  is  not  that  manner  of  moving,  which,  next  to  a  de- 
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fcent,  wearies  \is  the  leaft.  Reft  certainly  tends  to  relax; 
yet  there  is  a  fpecies  of  motion  which  relaxes  more  than  reft ; 
a  gentle  ofcillatory  motion,  a  rifing  and  falling.  Rocking 
fets  children  to  lleep  better  than  abfolute  reft ;  there  is  in- 
deed fcarce  any  thing  at  that  age,  which  gives  more  pleafure 
than  to  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down;  the  manner  of  play- 
ing which  their  nurfes  nfe  with  children,  and  the  weighing 
and  fwinging  iifed  afterwards  by  tliemfelves  as  a  favourite 
amufement,  evince  this  very  fufficiently,  Moft  people  muft 
have  obferved  the  fort  of  fenfe  they  have  had,  on  being 
fwiftly  drawn  in  an  eafy  coach  on  a  fmooth  turf,  with  gra- 
dual afcents  and  declivities.  This  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  beautiful,  and  point  out  its  probable  caufe  better,  than 
almoft  any  thing  elfe.  On  the  contrary,  when  one  is  hur- 
ried over  a  rough,  rocky,  broken  road,  the  pain  felt  by  thefe 
fudden  inequalities  fhews  Why  limilar  fights,  feelings,  and 
founds,  are  fo  contrary  to  beauty :  and  with  regard  to  the 
feeling,  it  is  exa6lly  the  fame  in  its  efFe<St,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  whether,  for  inftance,  I  move  my  hand  along  the  fur- 
face  of  a  body  of  a  certain  fhape,  orwhether  fuch  a  body  is^ 
moved  along  my  hand.  But  to  bring  this  analogy  of  the 
fenfes  home  to  the  eye :  if  a  body  prefented  to  that  fenfe  has 
fuch  a  waving  furface,  that  the  rays  of  light  refledted  firpm 
it  are  in  a  continual  infenfible  deviation  from  the  ftrongeft 
to  the  weakeft  (which  is  always  the  cafe  in  a  furface  gra- 
dually unequal),  it  muft  be  exadlly  fimilar  in  its  efffeiSt  on  the 
eye  and  touch ;  upon  the  one  of  which  it  operates  diredtiy, 
on  the  other  indiredlly.  And  this  body  will  be  beautiful  if 
the  lines  which  compofe  its  furface  are  not  continued,  even 
fo  varied,  in  a  manner  that  may  weary  or  diffipate  the  atteiv- 
tion.    The  variation  itfelf  muft  be  continually  varied. 

SEC  T. 
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SECT.       XXIV. 

CONCERNING      SMALL  NESS. 

np  O  avoid  a  famenefs,  which  may  arife  from  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  fame  reafonings,  and  of  iH nitra- 
tions of  the  fame  nature^  I  will  not  enter  very  minutely  into 
every  particular  that  regards  beauty,  as  it  is  founded  on  the 
difpofition  of  its  quantity,  or  its  quantity  itfelf.  In  fpeaking. 
of  the  magnitude  of  bodies  there  is  great  uncertainty,  be- 
caufe  the  ideas  of  great  and  fmall  are  terms  almoft  entirely, 
relative  to  the  fpecies  of  the  objeds,  which  are  infinite.  It 
is  true,  that  having  once  fixed  the  fpecies  of  any  objedt,. 
^d  the  dimenfions  common  in  the  individuals  of  that  fpe- 
cies, we  may  obferve  fome  that  exceed,  and  fbme  that  fall 
fliort  of,  the  ordinary  ilandard :  thofe  which  greatly  exceed, 
are  by  that  excefs,  provided  the  fpecies  itfelf  be  not  very 
finall,  rather  great  and  terrible  than  beautiful ;  but  as  in  the 
animal  world,  arid  in  a  good  meafure  in  the  vegetable  world 
likewife,  the  quaUties  that  conftitute  beauty  may  poflibly  be 
united  to  things  of  greater  dimenfions;  when  they  are  fo 
united,  they  conftitute  a  fpecies  fomething  different  both 
from  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  which  I  have  before  called 
Fine ;  but  this  kind,  1  imagine,  has  not  fuch  a  power  on  the 
pailions,  either  as  vaft  bodies  have  which  are  endued  with 
the  correfpondent  qualities  of  the  fublime ;  or  as  the  quali- 
ties of  beauty  have  when  united  in  a  fmall  objed:.  The  af- 
fedtion  produced  by  large  bodies  adorned  with  the  fpoUs  of 
beauty,  is  a  tenfion  continually  relieved ;  which  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  mediocrity.  But  if  I  were  to  fay  how  I  find 
myfelf  aflfeded  upon  fuch  occafions,  I  fliould  fay,  that  the 
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fublime  fviffers  lefs  by  being  united  to  fome  of  the  qualities 
of  beauty,  than  beauty  does  by  being  joined  to  greatnefs  of 
quantity,  or  any  other  properties  of  the  fublime.     There  is 
fomething  fo  over-ruUng  in  whatever  infpires  us  with  awe, 
in  all  things  which  belong  ever  fo  remotely  to  terror,  that 
nothing  elfe  can  ftand  in  their  prefence.    There  lie  the  qua- 
lities of  beauty  either  dead  and  unoperative ;  or  at  moft  ex- 
erted to  mollify  the  rigour  and  fternnefs  of  the  terror,  which 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  greatnefs.    Befides  the  extra- 
ordinary great  in  every  fpecies,  the  oppafite  to  this,  the 
dwarfifh  and  diminutive  ought  to  be  conlidered.      Little- 
nefs,  merely  as  fuch,  has  nothing  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
beauty.    The  humming-bird,  both  in  Ihape  and  colouring, 
yields  to  none  of  the  winged  fpecies,  of  which  it  is  the  leaft; 
and  perhaps  his  beauty  is  enhanced  by  his  fmallnefs^.     But 
there  are  animals,  which  when  they  are  extremely  fmall  are 
rarely  (if  ever)  beautiful.    There  is  a  dwarfifh  fize  of  men 
and  women,  which  is  almoft  conftantly  fo  grofs  and  maffive 
in  comparifon  of  their  height,  that  they  prefent  us  with  a 
very  difagreeable  image.     But  fliould  a  man  be  found  not 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  fuppoffng  fach  a  perfon  to 
have  all  the  parts  of  his  body  of  a  delicacy  fuitable  to  ftich 
a  fize,  and  otherwife  endued  with  the  comnwn  qualities  of 
other  beautiful  bodies,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  a 
perfon  of  fuch  a  ftature  might  be  confidered  as  beantifal ; 
might  be  the  objedt  of  love ;  might  give  lis  very  pleafing^ 
ideas  on  viewing  him.    The  only  thing  which  could  poffibly 
interpofe  to  check  our  pleafure  is,  that  fuch  creatures,  how- 
ever formed,  are  unufual^  and  are  often  therefore  confidered 
as  fomething  rtionftrous.    The  large  and  gigantic,  though 
very  compatible  with  the  fublime,  is  contrary  to  the  beauti- 
ful.   It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  a  giant  the  obje(5t  of  love* 
When  we  let  our  imagination  loofe  in  romance,  the  ideas  we 
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naturally  annex  to  that  fize  are  thofe  of  tyranny,  cruelty, 
injuftice,  and  every  thing  horrid  and  abominable*    We  paint 
the  giant  ravaging  the  country,  plundering  the  innocent 
traveller,  and  afterwards  gorged  with  his  half-living  flefli : 
fuch  are  Polyphemus,  Cacus,  and  others,  who  make  lb  great 
a  figure  in  romances  and  heroic  poems.    The  event  we  at- 
tend to  with  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  is  their  defeat  and  death. 
I  do  not  remember,  in  all  that  multitude  of  deaths  with  which 
the  Iliad  is  filled,  that  the  fall  of  any  man  remarkable  for 
his  great  ftature  and  ftrength  touches  us  with  pity ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  author,  fo  well  read  in  human  nature, 
ever  intended  it  fhould.     It  is  Simoifius,  in  the  fbft  bloom  of 
youth,  torn  from  his  parents,  who  tremble  for  a  courage  fo 
ill  fuited  to  his  ftrength  ;  it  is  another  hurried  by  war  from 
the  new  embraces  of  his  bride,  young,  and  fair,  and  a  novice 
to  the  field,  who  melts  us  by  his  untimely  fate.     Achilles,  in 
fpite  of  the  many  qualities  of  beauty,  which  Homer  has 
beftowed  on  his  outward  form,  and  the  many  great  virtues 
with  which  he  has  adorned  his  mind,  can  never  make  us 
love  him.    It  may  be  obferved,  that  Homer  has  given  the 
Trojans,  whofe  fate  he  has  defigned  to  excite  our  compaf- 
fion,  infinitely  more  of  the  amiable  focial  virtues  than  he 
has  diftributed  among  his  Greeks.    With  regard  to  the  Tro- 
jans^ the  paffion  he  choofes  to  raife  is  pity ;  pity  is  a  paflion 
founded  on  love  ;  and  thefe  lejfer^  and  if  I  may  fay  domeftic 
virtues,  are  certainly  the  moft  amiable.    But  he  has  made 
the  Greeks  far  their  fuperiors  in  politic  and  military  virtues. 
The  councils  of  Priam  are  weak ;  the  arms  of  Hedlor  com- 
paratively feeble ;  his  courage  far  below  that  of  Achilles. 
Yet  we  love  Priam  more  than  Agamemnon,   and  Hedlor 
more  than  his  conqueror  Achilles.    Admiration  is  the  paf- 
fion. which  Homer  would  excite  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
and  he  has  done  it  by  bellowing  on  them  the  virtues  which 
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have  but  little  to  do  with  love.  This  fliort  digreffion  is 
perhaps  not  wholly  befide  our  purpofe,  where  our  bufineft 
is  to  (hew,  that  obje6ts  of  great  dimenfions  are  incompa- 
tible with  beauty,  the  more  incompatible  as  they  are  greater ; 
whereas  the  fmall,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty,  this  failure  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  their  fize. 


SEC    T.       XXV. 

OF      COLOUR. 

'IIZITH  regard  to  colour,  the  difquifition is  almoft  infinite; 
but  I  conceive  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  part  are  fufiicient  to  account  for  the  efFedts  of 
them  all,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  effects  of  tranfparent 
bodies,  whether  fluid  or  folid.  Siippofe  I  look  at  a  bottle  of 
muddy  liquor,  of  a  blue  or  red  colour :  the  blue  or  red  rays 
cannot  pafs  clearly  to  the  eye,  but  are  fuddenly  and  une- 
qually flopped  by  the  intervention  of  little  opaque  bodies, 
which  without  preparation  change  the  idea,  and  change  it 
too  into  one  difagreeable  in  its  own  nature,  conformable  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  fedt.  24.  But  when  the  ray  pafles 
without  fuch  oppofition  through  the  glafs  or  liquor,  when 
the  glafs  or  liquor  are  quite  tranfparent,  the  light  is  fome- 
thing  foftened  in  the  paflage,  which  makes  it  more  agree- 
able even  as  light ;  and  the  liquor  reflecting  all  the  rays  of 
its  proper  colour  evenly^  it  has  fuch  an  efFedt  on  the  eye,  as 
fmooth  opaque  bodies  have  on  the  eye  and  touch.  So  that 
the  pleafure  here  is  compounded  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  tranf- 
,  mitted  and  the  evenncfs  of  the  refledled  light.  This  plea- 
fure may  be  heightened  by  the  common  principles  in  other 
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things,  if  the  ihape  of  the  glafs  which  holds  the  tranf- 
parent  liquor  be  fo  judicioufly  varied,  as  to  prefent 
the  colour  gradually  and  interchangeably  weakened  and 
firengthened  with  all  the  variety  which  judgment  in  affairs 
of  this  nature  Ihall  fuggeft.  On  a  review  of  all  that  has 
been  faid  of  the  effeiSts,  as  well  as  the  caufes  of  both,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  fublime  and  beautiful  are  built  on  princi- 
ples very  different,  and  that  their  affe<£tions  are  as  differ- 
ent :  the  great  has  terror  for  its  bafis  ^  which,  when  it  is 
modified,  caufes  that  emotion  in  the  mind,  which  I  have 
called  aflonifhment ;  the  beautiful  is  founded  on  mere  pofi- 
tive  pleafure,  and  excites  in  the  foul  that  feeling,  which  is 
called  love.  Their  caufes  have  made  the  fubje<ft  of  this 
fourth  part. 


THE  END  OF  THE  ^FOURTH  PART. 
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PART      V- 

S  E  C  T.      !• 

OF      Vr    Q    K    J>    9. 

NATURAL  objeiSts  affedl  us,  by  the  laws  of  that  connexion 
which  Providence  has  eftabliftied  between  certain  mo'^ 
tions  and  configurations  of  bodies,  and  certain  coniequent 
feelings  in  our  mind.  Painting  afFedts  in  the  fame  rnanner, 
but  with  the  fuperadded  pleafure  of  imitation.  Architedtur* 
afFejSls  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  reafon  ;  from 
which  latter  refult  the  rules  of  proportion,  which  make  a  work 
to  be  praifed  or  cenfured,  in  the  whole  or  in  fome  part,  wh«^ 
the  end  for  which  it  was  defigned  is  or  is  not  properly  an- 
fwered*  But  as  to  words;  they  feem  to  me  to  affe^-u8.in 
a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  are  afieiS^d 
J>y  natur^  obje^s,  or  by  painting  or  architecture ;  yet  words 
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have  as  confiderable  a  Ihare  in  exciting  ideas  of  beauty  and 
of  the  fubhme  as  any  of  thofe,  and  fometimes  a  much 
greater  than  any  of  them;  therefore  an  enquiry  into  the 
manner  by  which  they  excite  fuch  erpotions  is  far  from  be- 
ing unneceiTary  in  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind. 


S    E    C    T.       IL 

THE   COMMON   EFFECT  OF    POETRY,   NOT   BY  RAISING 

ID  EAS   OF    THI  NGS. 

np  H  E  common  notion  of  the  power  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  that  of  words  in  ordinary  converfation, 
is,  that  they  afFedt  the  mind  by  raiiing  in  it  ideas  of  thofe 
things  for  which  cuftom  has  appointed  them  to  ftand.  To 
examine  the  truth  of  this  notion,  it  may  be  requifite  to  ob- 
ferve  that  words  may  be  divided  into  three  forts.  The  firft 
are  fuch  as  reprefent  many  fimple  ideas  united  by  nature  to 
form  fome  one  determinate  compofition,  as  man,  horfe,  tree, 
caftle,  &c»  Thefe  I  call  aggregate  words.  The  fecond,  are 
they  that  Itand  for  one  fimple  idea  of  fuch  compofitions,  and 
no  more;  as  red,  blue,  round,  fquare,  and  the  like.  Thefe 
I  ci&JimpJe  abJiraB  words.  The  third,  are  thofe,  which  are 
formed  by  an  union,  an  arbitrary  union  of  both  the  others, 
^nd  of  the  various  relations  between  them  in  greater  or  lefler 
degrees  .of  complexity ;  as,  virtue,  honour,  perfuafion,,  ma- 
giftrate,  and  the  like.  Thefe  I  call  compound  abJiraB  words.. 
Words,  I  am  fenfible,  are  capable  of  being  claffed  into  more 
curious  dillindtions ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  natural,  and 
enough  for  our  purpofe ;  and  they  are  difpofed  in  that  order 
in  which  they  are  commonly  taught,  and  in  which  the  mind 
gets  the  ideas  they  axe  jfiibflituted  fbn    I  fhall  begin  with  the 
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third  fort  Of  words ;   compound  abftradts,  fuch  as  virtue, 
honour,  perfuafion,  docility.    Of  thefe  I  am  convinced,  that 
whatever  power  they  may  have  on  the,paflions,  they  do  not 
derive  it  from  any  reprefentation  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the 
things  for  which  they  ftand.    As  compofitions,  they  are  not 
real  effences,  and  hardly  caufe,  I  think,  any  real  ideas.    No- 
body, I  believe,  immediately  on  hearing  the  founds,  virtue, 
liberty,  or  honour,  conceives  any  precife  notions  of  the  par- 
ticular modes  of  adtion  and  thinking,  together  with  the  mixt 
«nd  limple  ideas,  and  the  feveral  relations  of  them  for  which 
thefe  words  are  fubftituted;  neither  has  he  any  general  idea^ 
compounded  of  them ;  for  if  he  had,  then  fome  of  thofe  par- 
ticular ones,  though  indiftin<St  perhaps,  and  confufed,  might 
come  fbon  to  be  perceived*    But  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever 
the  cafe.  For  put  yourfelf  upon  analyfing  one  of  thefe  words,, 
and  you  muft  reduce  it  from  one  fet  of  general  words  to  ano- 
ther, and  then  into  the  fimple  abftracSts  and  aggregates,  in  a 
nauch  longer  feries  than  may  be  at  firft  imagined^  before  any 
real  idea  emerges  to  light,  before  you  come  to  difcover  any 
thing  like  the  firft  principles  of  fuch  compofitions ;  and  when 
you  have  made  fuch  a  difcovery  of  the  original  ideas,  the 
effedi  of  the  compofition  is  utterly  loft.    A  train  of  thinking 
of  this  fort,  is  much  too  long  to  be  purfaed  in  the  ordinary 
ways  of  converfation,  nor  is  it  at  all  neceflary  that  it  fhould» 
Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds;  but  they  are 
founds  which  being  ufed  on  particular  occafions,  wherein  we 
receive  fome  good,  or  fufFer  fome  evil ;  or  fee  others  afFecSted 
with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  in- 
terefting  things  or  events ;    and  being  applied  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  Jhings 
they  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are 
afterwards  mentioned,  efFedts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  occa- 
fions- The  founds  being  often  ufed  without  reference  to  any 
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particular  occafion,  and  carrying  ftill  their  firft  impreflions, 
they  at  laft  utterly  lofe  their  connexion  with  the  particular 
occafions  that  gave  rife  to  them ;  yet  the  found,  without  any 
annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before. 


SECT.      III. 

GENERAL    WORDS    BEFORE    IDEAS. 

JUf  R.  Locke  has  fomewhere  obferved,  with  his  ufual  faga- 
city,  that  moft  general  words,  ihofe  belonging  to  virtue 
and  vice,  good  and  evil,  efpecially,  are  taught  before  the  par- 
ticular modes  of  a6tion  to  which  they  belong  are  prefented  to 
the  mind ;  and  with  them,  the  love  of  the  one,  and  the  abhor-  ] 
rence  of  the  other ;  for  the  minds  of  children  are  fo  dui^ile, 
that  a  nurfe,  or  any  perfon  about  a  child,  by  feeming  pleafed 
or  difpleafed  with  any  thing,  or  even  any  word,  may  give 
the  difpofition  of  the  child  a  iimiiar  turn.  When  after  wards,' 
the  fevcral  occurrences  in  life  come  to  be  applied  to  tiiefe 
words,  and  that  which  is  pleafant  often  appears  under  the 
name  of  evil ;  and  what  is  dilagreeable  to  nature  is  called 
good  and  virtuous ;  a  ftrangc  confoflon  «>f  ideas  and  affections 
arifes  in  the  minds  of  many ;  and  an  appearance  of  no  finall 
contradiction  betwen  their  notions  and  their  adtions.    There 
are  many  who  love  virtue  and  who  deteft  vice,  and  this  not 
from  hypocrify  or  affe(ftation,  who  notwithftanding  very  fre-. 
qirently  adt  ill  and  wickedly  in  particulars  without  the  leaft 
remorfe ;  becauTe  thefe  particular  occafions  never  came  into 
view,  when  the  paflionson  the  fide  of  virtue  were  fo  wjtrmiy 
affeded  by  certain  words  heated  originally  by  the  breath  of 
others  1  and  for  this  reafon,  it  is  hard  to  rei>eat  certain  fet« 
of  words,  though  owned  by  themfelves  unoperative,  willx- 
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out  being  in  fotne  degree  afie<5ted»  efpecially  if  a  wann  and 
afiei^ng  tone  of  voice  accompanies  them,  as  fuppofe» 

fFi/e,  valianty  generous^  good,  and  great. 

Thefe  wcHrds,  by  having  no  application,  ought  to  be  uno- 
perative ;  bat  when  words  commonly  facred  to  great  occa- 
fions  are  ufed,  we  are  a£fe<^ed  by  them  even  without  the  oc- 
cafions.  When  words  which  have  been  generally  (b  applied 
are  put  together  without  any  rati(Mial  view,  or  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  rightly  agree  with  each  other,  the 
ftyle  is  called  bombaft.  And  it  requires  in  feveral  cafes  much 
good  feife  and  experience  to  be  guarded  againft  the  force  of 
fuch  language ;  for  when  propriety  is  negledted,  a  greater 
number  of  thefe  aflfedting  words  may  be  taken  into  the  fer- 
yice,  and  a  greater  variety  may  be  indulged  in  combining 
them. 

S  E  C  T.      IV. 

THE     EFFECT     OF     WORDS. 


TF  words  have  all  their  pofiible  ext«it  of  power,  three  ef- 
fe<as  arifc  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  firft  is,  thft 
Jbund;  the  fecond,  the  piBure^  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing 
iignifiied  by  the  found.:  the  third  is,  the  affe&ion  of  the  foul 
piiodiiced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Compounded 
^i^ijiraB  words,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  (honour, 
jttftice^  liberty,  and  the  like),  produce  the  firft  and  the  laft  of 
tbefe  effetStfi,  but  not  the  fecond.  I^n^ie  abfiraQsy  are  ufed 
to  fignify  foDBe  one  fimple  idea  withorut  much  adverting  to 
olfcers  which  .may  ctiance  to  attjend  Jit,  as  blue,  green,  hot, 
cold>  and  the  like;  thefe  are  capable  of  afifei^ing  aU  three  of 
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tthe  piirpofes  of  words ;  as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  caftlc, 
horfe,  &€•  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.    But  I  am  of  opiniorv 
that  the  moft  general  efFedt  even  of  thefe  words,  does  not 
arife  from  their  forming  pidlures  of  the  feveral  things  they 
would  reprefent  in  the  imagination  ;  becaufe,  on  a  very  dili- 
gent examinatign  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting. others  to 
-confider  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any 
fuch  pi<5lure  is  formed,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  com- 
monly a  particular  eflfort  of  the  imagination  for  that  purpofe. 
But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  faid  of  the  compound 
abftracSls,  not  by  prefenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but 
by  having  from  ufe  the  fame  eifecSt  on  being  mentioned,  that 
their  original  has  when  it  is  feen.    Suppofe  we  were  to  read 
a  paflage  to  this  efFe6t :  "  The  river  Danube  rifes  in  a  molft 
and  mountainous  foil  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  wind- 
ing to  and  fro,  it  waters  feveral  principalities,  until,  turning 
into  Auftria,  and  laving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  pafles  into 
Hungary ;  there  with  a  vaft  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave 
and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriftendom,  and  rolling  through' the 
barbarous  countries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by 
many  mouths  into  the  Black  fea/'    In  this  defcription  many 
things  are  mentioned,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  8cc» 
But  let  any  body  examine  himfelf,  and  fee- whether  he' has 
had  imprefled  on-  his  imagination  any-  picStures  of  a  river, 
mountain,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed  it  is  impoffible, 
in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fucceflion  of  words  in  converfation, 
to  have  ideas  both  of  the  found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing 
reprefented ;  be  tides,  fome  words,  expreffing  real  eflcnces, 
are  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import, 
that  it  is  impradlicable  to  jump  from  fenfe  to  thought,  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  fudi^  man- 
ner as  to  anfwer  th€  purpofes  of  life ;  nor.  is  it  aeceffary  that 
we  fhould. 
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SECT.       V. 

EXAMPLES    THAT    WORDS    MAY     AFFECT    WITH- 
OUT    RAISING    IMAGES. 

T  F I N  D  it  very  hard  to  perfuade  feveral  that  their  pal^ 
fions  are  affected  by  words  from  whence  they  have  no 
ideas;  and  yet  harder  to  convince  them,  that  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  converfation  we  are  fufficiently  nnderftood  without 
raifing  any  images  of  the  things  concerning  which  we  fpeak. 
it  feems  to  be  an  odd  fubjedl  of  difpute  with  any  man,  whe- 
ther he  has  ideas  in  his  mind  or  not.  Of  this,  at  firft  view, 
every  man,  in  his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge  without  ap- 
peal. But,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  ideas  we  have  of  things,  or  whether  we  have 
any  ideas  at  all  upon  fome  ful^*e<5ts.  It  even  requires  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  be  thoroughly  fatisfied  on  this  head. 
Since  I  wrote  thefe  papers,  I  found  two  very  ftriking  in- 
ftances  of  the  poflibility  there  is,  that  a  man  may  hear  words 
without  having  any  idea  of  the  things  which  they  reprefent, 
and  yet  afterwards  be  capable  of  returning  them  to  others, 
combined  in  a  new  way,  and  with  great  propriety,  energy, 
^nd  inftrudtion.  The  firft  inftance,  is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock, 
a  poet  blind  from  his  birth.  Few  men  blefled  with  the  moft 
perfect  fight  can  defcribe  vifual  objefts  with  more  fpirit  and 
juftnefs  than  this  blind  man ;  which  cannot  poflibly  be  at- 
tributed to  his  having  a  clearer  conception  of  the  things  he 
defcribes  than  is  common  to  other  perfons.  Mr.  Spence,  in 
an  elegant  preface  which  he  has  written  to  the  works  of  this 
poet,  reafons  very  ingenioufly,  and,  I  imagine,  for  the  moft 
part,  very  rightly,  upon  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  phae- 
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nomenon ;  but  I  eannot  altogether  agree  with  him,  that  fome 
improprieties  in  language  and  thought,  which  occur  in  thefe 
poems,  have  arifen  from  the  blind  poef  s  imperfedt  concep- 
tion of  vifual  obje^s,  fince  fuch  improprieties,  and  much 
greater,  may  be  founc}  in  writers  even  of  an  higher  clafs  than 
Mr.  Blacklock,  and  who  notwithftanding  poflefled  the  faculty 
of  feeing  in  its  fuU  perfection.    Here  is  a  poet  doubtlefs  as 
much  afFe6ted  by  his  own  defcriptions  as  any  that  readi 
them  can  be ;  and  yet  he  is  afFec^ed  with  this  ftrong  enthu- 
fiafm  by  things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  poffibly 
have  any  idea  further  than  that  of  a  bare  found  :  and  why 
may  not  thofe  who  read  his  works  be  affecSted  in  the  fame 
manner  that  he  was ;  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the. 
things  defcribed  ?     The  fecond  inftance  is  of  Mr.  Saunder- 
fon,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge. 
This  learned  man  had  acquired  great  knowledge  in  natural , 
philofophy,  in  aftronomy,  and  whatever  fciences  depend 
upon,  matheinatical  ikill.     Wfiat  was  the  moft  extraordinary 
and  the  moft  to  my  purpofe,  he  gave  excellent  ledlure^  upoa- 
light  and  colours ;  and  this  man  taught  others  the  theory  of 
thofe  ixleas  which  they  had,,  and  which  he  hirtifelf  undoubt*- 
edly  had  not.^    But  it  is  probaUe  that  the  words  red,  blue,, 
green,  anfwered  to  him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colours* 
themCelves  ;  for  the  ideas  of  greater  or  lefler  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility  being  apjilied  to  thefe  words,  and  the  blind  man> 
being  inftru(fted  in  what  other  refpe<Sts^  they  were  found  to* 
agree  or  to  difagree,  it  was  as  eafy  for  him  to  reafon  upon 
the  words,  as  if  he  had  been  fully  m after  of  the  ideas.     In^ 
deed  it  muft  be  owned  he  conld  make  no  new  difcoveries  in 
the  way  of  experiment.    He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do* 
every  day  in  commoa  difcourfe*  When  I  wrote  this  laft  fen- 
jence,  and  ufed  the  words  every  day  and  common  difcourfe^  1 
liad  no  images  in  my  mind  of  any  fiicceffioa  of  time;  nor  of 
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men  in  conference  with  each  other;  nor  do  I  imagine  that 
the  reader  will  have  any  fnch  ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither 
when  I  fpoke  of  red,  or  blue  and  green,  as  well  as  refrangi- 
bility^  had  I  thcfe  feveral  colours,  or  the  rays  of  light  paffing 
into  a  different  medium,  and  there  diverted  from  their 
courfe,  painted  before  me  in  the  way  of  images.  1  know 
very  well  that  the  mind  poffeffes  a  faculty  of  railing  fuch 
images  at  pleafure ;  but  then  an  a£t  of  the  will  is  neceti'ary  to 
this ;  and  in  ordinary  converfation  or  reading  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  I  fay  "  I 
(hall  go  to  Italy  next  fummer,^  I  am  well  underftood.  Yet  I 
believe  nobody  has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagination  the 
exadt  figure  of  the  fpeaker  paffing  by  land  ^r  by  w^ater,  or 
l)oth ;  fometimes  on  horfeback,  fometimes  in  a  carriage ; 
with  all  the  particulars  of  the  journey .  Still  lefs  has  he  any 
idea  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which  I  propofed  to  go;  or  of 
the  greennefs  pf  the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  air,  with  thfe  change  to  this  from  a  dif- 
ferent feafon,  which  are  the  ideas  for  which  the  word  /urn- 
mer  is  fubftituted ;  but  leaft  of  all  has  he  any  image  from 
the  word  next  \-  for  this  word  ftands  for  the  idea  of  many 
fummers,  with  the  exclulion  of  all  but  one:  and  furely  the 
man  who  fays  next  fummer^  has  no  images  of  fuch  a  fuccef- 
fion,  and  fuch  an  exclufion.  In  ftiort,  it  is  not  only  of  thofe 
ideas  which  are  commonly  called  abftra6t,  and  of  which  ^no 
image  at  all  can  be  formed,  but  even  of  particular  real  be- 
ings, that  we  converfe  without  having  any  idea  of  them  ex- 
cited in  the  imagination ;  as  will  certainly  appear  on  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  our  own  minds.  Indeed,  fo  little  does 
poetry  depend  for  its  efFedt  on  the  power  of  raifing  fenfible 
images,  that  I  am  convinced  it  would  lofe  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  its  energy  if  this  were  the  neceflary  refult  of  all  de- 
fcription,    Becaufe  that  union  of  affecting  words,  which  is 
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the  moft  powerful  of  all  poetical  inftniments,  would  fre- 
quently lofe  its  force  along  with  its  propriety  and  conliftency, 
if  the  fenfible  images  were  always  excited.  There  is  not 
perhaps  in  the  whole  En«id  a  more  grand  and  laboured  paf- 
fage  than  the  defcription  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna,  and 
the  works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil  dwells  particu- 
larly on  the  formation  of  the  thunder,  which  he  defcribes 
unfinilhed  under  the  hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  But  what 
are  the  principles  of  this  extraordinary  compofttion  > 

Tres  imbris  torti  radioSy  tres  nubis  aquofa 
Addiderant ;  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  aujlri\ 
Fulgores  nunc  terrijicosyfonitumque^  metumque 
Mifcebant  operiy  flammifque  fequacibus  iras. 

This  feeems  to  me  admirably  fiiblime ;  yet  if  we  attend- 
coolly  to  the  kind  of  fenfible  images  which  a  combination  of 
ideas  of  this  fort  rauft  form,  the  chimeras  of  madmen  can- 
not appear  .more  wild  and  abfurd  than  fuch  a  pivflure. 
"  Three  rays  of  twijledjhowers^  three  of  watery  clouds^  three  of 
^^  frey  and  three  of  the  winged  fouth  wind;  then  mixed  they 
"  in  the  work  terrific  lightnings^  and  founds  and  fear ^  and 
"  anger y  with  purfuing  flame s.^^  This  ftrange  compofition 
is  formed  into  a  grofs  body;  it  is  hammered  by  the  Cy- 
clops, it  is  in  part  polifhed,,  and  partly  continues  rough. 
The  truth  is,  if  poetry  gives  us  a  noble  aflemblage  of  words, 
correfponding'to  many  noble  ideas,  which  are  connedled  by 
circumftances  of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each  other  as 
caufe  and  effedt,  or  allbciated  in  any  natural  way,  they  may 
be  moulded  together  in  any  form,  and  perfedlly  anfwer  their 
end.  The  pidlurefque  connexion  is  not  demanded ;  becaufe 
no  real  pidlnre  is  formed ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  defcription 
at  all  the  lefs  upon  this  account.    What  is  faid  of  Helen  by 
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Priam  and  the  old  men  of  his  council,  is  generally  thought 
to  give  us  the  higheft  poffible  idea  of  that  fatal  beauty. 

Totit\  ^  «ft^/  ywxixi  roJivv  yj^mov  ecT^ysx  zoff^uv 
A/VMC  ^  a^otvoilot<n  ^itii  sis  u^ra  sotj^iv, 

TTfey  cr/dy  no  wonder  fucb  celejlial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  Jet  the  world  in  armsi 
What  winning  graces  !  what  majejiic  mien! 
She  moves  a  godde/s^  andjbe  looks  a  queen, 

Popi. 

Here  is  not  one  word  {aid  of  the  particulars  of  her  beauty  ? 
nothing  which  can  in  the  leaft  help  us  to  any  precife  idea  of 
her  perfon;  but  yet  we  are  much  more  touched  by  this 
manner  of  mentioning  her  than  by  thofe  long  and  laboured^ 
defcriptions  of  Helen,  whether  handed  down  by  tradition, 
or  formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  au- 
thors. I  am  fure  it  affe<5ts  me  much  more  than  the  minute  de- 
fcription  which  Spencer  has  given  of  Belphebe;  though  I  own 
that  there  are  parts  in  that  defcription,,  as  there  are  in  all  the 
defcriptions  of  that  excellent  writer,  extremely  fine  and  poe- 
tical. The  terrible  pi(5ture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of 
religion,  in  order  to  difplay  the  magnanimity  of  his  philo- 
fophical  hero  in  oppofing  her,  is  thought  to  be  defigned 
>vith  great  boldnefs  and  fpirit ; 

Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jacerety 

In  terris^  oppreJJ'a  gravi  fub  religione,  • 

flua  caput  e  cceli  regionibus  ojiendebat 

Horribili  defuper  vifu  mortalibus  injians ; 

Primus  Graius  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 

Eft  oculos  aufus, 

What 
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What  idea  do  yon  derive  from  fo  excellent  a  picture  ?  none 
^t  all,  moft  certainly ;  neither  has  the  poet  faid  a  fingle  word 
which  might  in  the  leaft  ferve  to  mark  a.  (ingle  limb  or 
feature  of  the  phantom,  which  he  intpnded  to  reprefent  in 
all  the  horrors  imagination  can  conceive.  In  reality  poetry 
and  rhetoric  do  not  fucceed  in  exaft  description  fo  well  as 
painting  does;  their  bull nefs  is,  to  affe^i  rather  by  fympa- 
thy  than  imitation  5  to  difplay  rather  the  efFe<St  pf  things  on 
the  mind  pf  the  fpeaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  prefent  a  clear 
idea  of  the  things  themfelves.  This  is  th^ir  moft  cxtenfive 
province^  and  that  in  which  they  fucceed  the  beft. 


S    E    C    T.       VI. 

POETRY    NOT   STRICTLY    AN   IMITATIVE   ART* 

TTENCE  we  may  obferve  that  poetry,  taken  in  its  moft 
-  general  fenfe,  cannot  with  ftridt  propriety  be  called  an 
art  of  imitation.  It  is  indeed  an  imitation  fo  far  as  it  dp- 
fcribes  the  manners  and  paflSons  of  men  which  their  words 
can  exprefs;  where  animi  motus  effert  interprete  lingua. 
There  it  is  ftri6Uy  imitation ;  and  all  merely  dramatic  poetry 
is  of  this  fort*  But  dejcriptive  poetry  operates  chiefly  by 
Jubfiitution ;  by  the  means  of  founds,  which  by  cuftom  have 
the  effecSt  of  realities.  Nothing  is  an  imitation  further  than 
as  it  refembles  fonie  other  thing;  and  words  undoubtedly^ 
have  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they 
i):and« 
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S    E    C    T;       VII. 

how' WORDS    INFLUENCE   THE   PASSIONS^ 

I^OW,  as  words  afFeil,  not  by  any  original  power,  but  by 
reprefentation,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  their  in- 
fluence over  the  paflions  fhould  be  but  light;  yet  it  is  quite 
otherwife;  for  we  find  by  experience  that  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  more  capable,  of 
making  deep  and  lively  impreflions  than  any  other  arts, 
and  even  than  nature  itfelf  in  very  many  cafes.  And  this 
arifes  chiefly  from  thefe  three  caufes.  Firft,  that  we  take 
an  extraordinary  part  in  the  paflions  of  others,  and  that  we 
are  eafily  affedted  and  brought  into  fympathy  by  any  tokens 
which  are  Ihewri  of  them ;  and  there  are  no  tokens  which 
cat!  exprefs  all  the  circumftances  of  moll  paflions  fo  fully  as 
words  ;  fo  that  if  a  perfbn  fpeaks  upon  any  fubjedt,  he  can 
not  only  convey  the  fubje<5t  to  you,  but  likewife  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  himfelf  affedted  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  influence  of  mofl  things  on  our  |)aflions  is  not  fo  tnuch 
from  the  things  themfelves,,  as  from  our  opinions  concern- 
ing them ;  and  thefe  again  depend  very  much  on  the  opi- 
nions of  other  men,  conveyable  for  the  moft  part  by  words 
only.  Secondly,  there  are  many  things  of  a  very  affecting 
nature,  which  can  feldom^  occur  in  the  resdity,  but  the  words 
which  reprefent  them  often  do;  and  thus  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  deep  imprefiion  and  taking  root  in 
the  mind,  whilft  the  idea  of  the  reality  was  tranfient;  and  to 
fome  perhaps  never  really  occurred  in  any  fliape,  to  whom 
it  is  notwithffcanding  very  afledting,  as  war,  deaJh,  famine, 
8C€«    BefideSi  mciny  ideas  have  never  be^n  at  ^1  preibit6d 
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to  the  fenfes  of  any  men  but  by  words,  as  God,  angels,  de- 
vils, heaven,  and  hell,  all  of  which  have  however  a  great 
influence  over  the  paiflions.  Thirdly,  by  words  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  fuch  combinations  as  we  cannot  pofli- 
bly  do  otherwife.  By  this  power  of  combining  we  are  able, 
by  the  addition  of  well-chofen  circumftances,  to  give  a  new 
life  and  force  to  the  fimple  objedt.  In  painting  we  may  re- 
prefent  any  fine  figure  we  pleafe ;  but  we  nevjer  can  give  it 
thofe  enlivening  touches  which  it  may  receive  from  words. 
To  reprefent  an  angel  in  a  pidure,  you  can  only  draw  a 
beautiful  young  man  winged :  but  what  painting  can  fur- 
nifli  out  any  thing  fo  grand  as  the  addition  of  one  word, 
^'  the  angel  of  the  Lordf^'  It  is  true,  I  have  Tiere  no  clear 
idea ;  but  thefe  words  afFe6t  the  mind  more  than  the  fenfi- 
ble  image  did;  which  is  all  I  contend  fon  A  picture  of 
Priam  dragged  to  the  altar^s  foot,  and  there  murdered,  if  it 
were  well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  moving; 
but  there  are  very  aggravating  circumftances,  which  it  could 
never  reprefent : 

Sanguine  fxdantem  quos  ipfe  facraverat  ignes. 

As  a  further  inftance,  let  us  confider  thofe  lines  of  Milton, 
where  he  defcribes  the  travels  of  the  fallen  angels  through 
their  difmal  habitation ; 

— —  <yer  many  a  dark  and  dreary  valA 

They  pafs'dj  and  many  a  region  dohrous\ 

G*er  many  afrozen^  many  ajiery  Alp ; 

Rocks^  cavesy  lakes j  fens j  bogSy  densy  andjbades  of  deaths 

A  univerfe  of  death. 

Here  is  difplayed  the  force  of  union  in 

Rocks^  cavesy  lakes j  densy  bogSy  fensy  andjbades ; 

which  yet  would  lofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  effea,  if  they 
were  not  the 
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Rocks^  caves y  lake s^  densy  bogs^  fens^  and  Jbades-^"--^ 
0/ Death. 

This  idea  or  this  afFe(5lion  caufed  by  a  word,  which  nothing- 
but  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others,  raifes  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  the  fublime ;  and  this  fubhme  is  raifed  yet  higher  by 
what  follows,  a  ^^  univerfe  of  Death  J"  Here  are  again  twa 
jklcas  not  prefentable  but  by  language;  and  an  union  of 
them  great  and  aniazing  beyond  conception;  if  they  may 
properly  be  called  ideas  which  prefent  no  diftiftdt  image  ta 
the  mind : — but  ftill  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  words 
can  move  the  paflions  which  belong  to  real  objedlp,  without 
reprefenting  thefe  objects  clearly.  This  is  difficult  to  us,, 
becaufe  we  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguifti,  in  our  obferva- 
tions  upon  language,  between  a  clear  expreffion,  and  a  ilrong 
expreffion.  Thefe  are  frequently  confounded  with  each 
other,  though  they  are  in  reality  extremely  different.  The 
former  regards  the  underftanding ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
paliiohs.  The  one  defcribes  a  thing  as  it  is;  the  other  de- 
fcribes  it  as  it  is  felt.  Now,  as  there  is  a  moving  tone  of 
voice,  an  impaffioned  countenance,  an  agitated  gefture^ 
which  afFe6t  independently  of  the  things  about  which  they 
are  exerted,  fo  there  are  vrords,  and  certain  difpofitions  of 
words,  which  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  paffionate  fub- 
jedts,  and  always  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  any  paffion,  touch  and  move  us  more  than  thofe  which 
far  more  clearly  and  diftindlly  exprefs  the  fubje6t  matter.. 
We  yield  to  fympathy  what  we  refufe  to  defcription.  The 
truth  is,  all  verbal  defcription,  merely  as  naked  defcription, 
though  never  fo  exa£)^,  conveys  fo  poor  and  infufficient  an 
idea  of  the  thing  defcribed,  that  it  could  fcarcely  have  the 
fmalleft  effedl,  if  the  fpeaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  thofe 
modes  of  fpeech  that  mark  a  ftrong  and  lively  feeling  in 
himfelf.  Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  paffions,  we  catch 
a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which  probably  might 
Vol.  I.  K  k  never 
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never  have  been  ftruck  out  by  theobje6t  defcribed.  Words, 
by  ftrongly  conveying  the  pafiions,  by  thofe  means  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  fully  compenfate  for  their  weak- 
nefs  in  other  refpedls.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  very  po- 
lilhed  languages,  and  fuch  as  are  praifed  for  their  fuperior 
xlearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  are  generally  deficient  in  ftrength. 
The  French  language  has  that  perfe<Skion  Mid  that  defeat. 
Whereas  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  general  the  languages 
of  moft  unpolifhed  people,  have  a  great  force  and  energy  of 
expreffion ;  and  this  is  but  natural.  Uncultivated  people  are 
but  ordinary  obfervers  of  things,  and  ivot  critical  in  diftin- 
guiftiing  them;  but,  for  that  reafon,  they  admire  more,  and 
are  more  aiFedled  with  what  they  fee,  and  therefore  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  warmer  and  more  paffionate  manner.  If  the 
affection  be  well  conveyed,  it  will  work  its  efFe<a  without 
any  clear  idea;  often  .without  any  idea  at  all  of  the  thing 
•which  has  originally  given  rife  to  it. 

It  might  be  expected  from  the  fertility  of  the  fubjedl,  that 
I  ftiould  confider  poetry  as  it  regards  the  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful more  at  large ;  but  it  muft  be  obf<^rved  that  in  this  light 
it  has  been  often  and  well  handled  already.  It  was  not  my 
defign  to  enter  into  the  criticifm  of  the  fublime  and  beauti- 
ful in  any  art,  but  to  attempt  to  lay  down  fuch  principles  as 
:may  tend  to  afccrtain,  to  diftinguilh,  and  to  form  a  fort  of 
ftandard  for  them  ;  which  purpofes  I  thought  might  be  beft 
effe<a:ed  by  an  enquiry  into  the  properties  of  fuch  things 
m  nature,  as  raife  love  and  aftonifhment  in  us;. 'and  by 
fliewing  in  what  manner  they  operated  to  produce  thefe 
paflions.  Words  were  only  fo  far  to  be  confidered,  as  to 
ftiew  upon  what  principle  they  were  capable  of  being  the 
'feprefentatives  of  thefe  natural  things,  and  by  what  powers 
they  were  able  to  affect  us  often  as  ftrongly  as  the  things 
they  reprefent,  and  fometimes  much  more  ftrongly. 
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SHORT    ADMINISTRATION. 


TH  E  late  adminiilration  came  into  employment)  under 
the  mediation-  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  July  1765 ;  and  was  removed,  upon  a  plan  fettled 
]>Y  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July  1766, 
having  lafted  juft  one  year  and  twenty  days. 

In  that  fpace  of  time 

The  diftra<5tions  of  the  Britilh  Empire  were  compofed,  by 
fbe  repeal  of  the  American  Jiamp  aSi\ 

But  the  conftitutional  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  was  pre- 
ferved,  by  tbe  a£f  for  fecuring  the  dependence  of  the  colonies. 

Private  houfes  were  relieved  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
excife,  by  the  repeal  of  tbe  cyder-tax. 

The  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjedt  was  confirmed,  by  tbe 
refolution  againfl  general  warrants. 

The  lawful  fecrets  of  bufinefs  and  friendfhip  were  ren- 
dered inviolable,  by  tbe  refolution  for  condemning  tbe  feizure 
of  papers. 

The  trade  of  America  was  £et  free  from  injudicious  and 
ruinous  imiwlitions  —  its  revenue  was  improved,  and  fettled 
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upon  a  rational  foundation  —  its  commerce  extended  with 
foreign  countries ;  while  all  the  advantages  were  fecured  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  a&  for  repealing  certain  duties^  and  en* 
cour aging-,  regulating.,  andfecuring  the  trade  of  this  kingdom^ 
and  the  Britijb  dominions  in  America, 

Materials  were  provided  and  infured  to  <jur  manufa^lures— 
the  fale  of  thefe  manufactures  was  encreafed— the  African 
trade  prefqrved  and  extended  —  the  principles  of  the  a<St  of 
navigation  purfued,  and  the  plan  improved  —  and  the  trade 
for  bullion  rendered  free,  fecure,  and  permanent,  by  tbe  aB 
for  opening  certain  ports  in  Dominica  dni  Jamaica. 

That  adminiftration  was  the  firft  which  propofed  and  en- 
couraged public  meetings  and  free  confultations  of  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  by  which  means  the  trueft 
lights  have  been  received ;  great  bene^s  have  been  already 
derived  to  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  themoft  exten- 
five  profpe<fts  are  evened  for  furtfcer  improvement. 

Under  them,  the  intercfts  of'otir  northern  and  fbuthfern 
colonies,  before  that  time  jarring  and  diflbnant,  were  under- 
stood, compared,  adjufted,  and  perfe<9iy  reconciied.  The 
pafllions  and  animolities  of  the  colonies,  by  judicious  and 
lenient  meafures,  were  allayed  and  cotnpofed,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  a  lafting  agreement  amongft  them. 

Whilft  that  adminiftration  provided  for  the  liberty  and 
commerce  of  their  country,  as  the  true  bafis  of  its  power, 
they  confulted  its  interefts,  they  aflerted  its  honour  abroad, 
with  temper  andwith  firmnefs ;  by  making  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Ruffia  j  by  obtaining  a  liquidation 
of  the  Canada  bills,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  proprietors ;  by 
reviving  and  railing  from  its  afties  the  negociation  for  the 
Manilla  ranfom,  which  had  been  extinguilhed  and  abandon- 
ed by  their  predeceflbrs. 

They  treated  their  fovereign  with  decency ;  with  reve- 
renccc  They  difcountenanced,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  ever  abo- 
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lifhed,  the  dangerous  and  unconftitutional  praftice  of  remov- 
ing military  officers  for  their  votes  in  parliament.  They 
firmly  adhered  to  thofe  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  run  all 
hazards  in  its  caufe,  and  provided  for  them  in  preference  to 
every  other  claim. 

With  the  Earl  of  Bute  they  had  no  perfonal  conne<5iion ; 
no  correfpondence  of  councils.  They  neither  courted  him 
nor  perfecuted  him.  They  pradiifed  no  corruption;  nor 
were  they  even  fufpe<5ted  of  it.  They  fold  no  offices.  They 
obtained  no  reverfions  or  penfions,  either  coming  in  or  going 
out,  for  themfelves,  their  families,  or  their  dependents. 

In  the  profecution  of  their  meafures  they  were  traverfed 
by  an  oppofition  of  a  new  and  lingular  charaAer ;  an  oppo- 
fition  of  place-men  and  penfioners.  They  were  fupported  by 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And  having  held  their  offices 
under  many  difficulties  and  difcouragements,  they  left  them 
at  the  exprefs  command,  as  they  had  accepted  them  at  the 
eameft  requeft,  of  their  royal  mafter. 

Thefe  are  plain  fa6ts ;  of  a  clear  and  public  nature ;  neither 
extended  by  elaborate  reafoning,  or  heightened  by  the  co- 
louring of  eloquence.  They  are  the  fervices  of  a  fingle 
year. 

The  removal  of  that  adminiftration  from  power,  is  not  to 
them  premature ;  lince  they  were  in  office  long  enough  to  ac- 
complifh  many  plans  of  public  utility ;  and,  by  their  perfe- 
verance  and  refolution,  rendered  the  way  fmooth  and  eafy  to 
their  fuccelTors ;  having  left  their  king  and  their  country  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  they  found  them.  By  the 
temper  they  manifefl,  they  feem  to  have  now  no  other  with, 
than  that  their  fucceiTors  may  do.  the  public  as  real  and  as 
faithful  fervice  as  they  have  done. 
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INTITULED, 

<*  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  NATION/ 


**  O  Tite,  fi  quid  ego  adjuyero  cununve  leva^ 

<*  Quae  nunc  te  coquit^  et  veilat  fiib  pcAore  Bxz, 

*»  Ecqukl  erit  prctii  ?" 
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<«  THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF    THE    NATION.^ 


PARTY  divifions,  whether  on  the  whole  operating  for 
good  or  evil,  are  things  infeparable  from  free  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  truth  which,  I  believe,  admits  little  dif- 
piite,  having  been  eftablifhed  by  the  uniform  experience  o£ 
all  ages.  The  part  a  good  citizen  ought  to  take  in  thefe  di- 
vifions, has  been  a  matter  of  much  deeper  controverfy.  But 
God  forbid,  that  any  contrOverfy  relating  to  our  eifential  mo- 
rals ftiould  admit  of  no  decifion.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this 
queftion,  like  moll  of  the  others  which  regard  our  duties  in 
life,  is  to  be  determined  by  our  ftation  in  it.  Private  men 
may  be  wholly  neutral,  and  entirely  innocent :  but  they  who 
are  legally  invefted  with  public  truft,  or  ftand  on  the  high 
ground  of  rank  and  dignity,  which  is  truft  implied,  can 
hardly  in  any  cafe  remain  indifferent,  without  the  certainty 
of  finking  into  infignificance ;  and  thereby  in  efFedl  defert- 
ing  that  poft  in  which,  with  the  fuUeft  authority,  and  for  the 
wifeft  purposes,  the  laws  and  ipftitutions  pf  their  country 
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have  fixed  them.  However,  if  it  be  the  office  of  thofe  who 
are  thus  circnmftanced,  to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  lefs 
their  duty  that  it  (hould  be  a  fober  one.  It  ought  to  be  cir- 
cnmfcribed  by  the  fame  laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by 
the  fame  temper,  which  bound  and  regulate  all  the  virtues. 
In  a  word,  we  ought  to  a<Sl  in  party  with  all  the  moderation 
which  does  not  abfolutely  enervate  that  vigour,  and  quench 
that  fervency  of  fpirit,  without  which  the  beft  wilhes  for  the 
pubUc  goojd  muft  evaporate  in  empty  fpeculation. 

It  is  probably  from  fome  fuch  motives  that  the  friends  of  a 
very  relpedtable  party  in  this  kingdom  have  been  hitherto 
filent.  For  thefe  two  years  paft,  from  one  and  the  fame  quarter 
of  politicks,  a  continual  fire  has  been  kept  upon  them;  fome- 
times  from  the  unwieldy  column  of  quartos  and  odtavos  ; 
fometimes  from  the  light  fquadrons  of  occafional  pamphlets 
and  flying  fheets.  Every  month  has  brought  on  its  period!- 
Gal  calumny.  The  abufe  has  taken  every  ftiape  which  the 
ability  of  the  writers  could  give  it ;  plain  inve6live,  clumfy 
raillery^  mifreprefented  anecdote  *.  No  method  of  vilifying 
the  meafures,  the  abilities,  the  intentions,  or  the  perfons 
which  coropofe  that  body^  has  been  omitted^ 
•  On  their  part  nothing  was  oppofed  but  patience  and  cha- 
raster.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  moft  ferious  and  indignant  af- 
flidHon  to  perfons,  who  thought  themfelves  in  confcience 
bound  to  oppofe  a  miniftry,  dangerous  from  its  very  confti- 
tution^  as  well  as  its  meafures,  to  find  themfelves,  whenever 
they  faced  their  adverfaries,  continually  attacked  on  the 
rear  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  pretended  to  be  actuated  by  mo^ 
tives  fimilar  to  theirs.  They  faw  that  the  plan  long  purfued 
with  but  too  fatal  a  fuccefs,  was  to  break  the  ftrength  of  this 
kingdom ;  by  frittering  down  the  bodies  which  compofe  it ; 

^  Hiftory  of  the  Minority.    Hiftbry  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp^aAt    Confiderations 
on  Trade  and  Finances..    PoliticaL  Regifter,  ice,  icc^ 
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by  fomenting  bitter  and  fanguinary  animofities,  and  by  dif- 
Iblving  every  tie  of  fecial  afFe<5tion  and  public  trull.    Thefe 
virtuous  men,  fuch  I  am  warranted  by  public  opinion  to  call 
them,  xvere  refolved  rather  to  endure  every  thing,  than  co- 
operate in  that  defign*     Adiverfity  of  opinion  upon  almoft 
every  principle  of  politicks  had  indeed  drawn  a  ftrongline  of 
reparation  between  them  and  fome  others.    However^  they 
were  defirous  not  to  extend  the  misfortime  by  unneceflary 
bitternefs ;  they  wiftied  to  prevent  a  difference  of  opinion  orr 
the  commonwealth  from  feftering  into  rancorous  and  incu- 
rable hoftility.     Accordingly  they  endeavoured  that  all  paft 
controverfies  fliould  be  forgotten ;  and  that  enough  for  the 
day  Ihould  be  the  evil  thereof.    There  is  however  a  limit  at 
which  forbearance  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.    Men  may  tolerate 
injuries,  wliilfl  they  are  only  perfonal  to  themfelves.    But  it 
is  not  the  firft  of  virtues  to  bear  with  moderation  the  in- 
dignities that  are  oflfbred  to  our  country.    A  piece  has  at 
length  appeared,  from  the  quarter  of  all  the  former  attacks, 
which  upon  every  publick  confideration  demands  an  anfwer,. 
Whilft  perfbns  more  equal  to  this  bufinefs  may  be  engaged 
in  affairs  of  greater  moment,  I  hope  I  Ihall  be  excufed,  if,  in 
9  few  hours  of  a  time  not  very  important,  and  from  fuch 
materials  as  I  have  by  me  (more  than  enough  however  for 
this  purpofe),  1  undertake  to  fet  the  fadts  and  arguments  of 
this  wonderful  performance  in  a  proper  lightr    I  wiU  endea- 
vour to  ftate  what  this  piece  is ;  the  purpofe  for  which  I  take 
it  to  have  been  written ;  and  the  efFedts  (fuppofing  it  fhould 
have  any  eflfedt  at  all)  it  muft  neceflarily  produce. 

This  piece  is  called,  Tbe  prefent  State  of  tbe  Nation^  It 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  digeft  of  the  avowed  maxim* 
of  a  certain  political  fchool,  the  efFedts  of  whofe  dodtrines  and 
pradtices  this  country  will  feel  long  and  feverely.  It  is  made 
lip  of  a  farrago  of  almoXi  every  topick  which  has  been  agi- 
tated 
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tated  in  parliamentary  debate,  or  private  converfation,  on  na- 
tional affairs,  for  thefe  feven  laft  years.  The  oldeft  contro- 
verfies  are  hauled  out  of  the  dull  with  which  time  and  ne- 
gle6l  had  covered  them.  Arguments  ten  times  repeated,  a 
thoufand  times  anfwered  before,  are  here  repeated  again. 
Public  accounts  formerly  printed  and  re-printed  revolve  once 
more,  and  find  their  old  ftation  in  this  fober  meridian.  All 
the  common-place  lamentations  upon  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and  provi- 
fions,  are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the  fame  tone 
with  which  they  have  drawled  through  columns  of  Gazet- 
teers and  Advertifers  for  a  century  together.  Paradoxes 
which  aflfront  common  fenfe,  and  uninterefting  barren  truths 
which  generate  no  conclufion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment 
unwieldy  bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight.  Be- 
iaufe  two  accufations  are  better  than  one,  contradidlions  are 
fet  {taring  one  another  in  the  face,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  them.  And  to  give  the  whole  a  fort  of  porten- 
tous isiir  of  labour  and  information,  the  table  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  is  fwept  into  this  grand  refervoir  of  politicks. 

As  to  the  compolition,  it  bears  a  flriking  and  wl\imfical  re- 
femblance  to  a  funeral  fermon,  not  only  in  th^  pathetic 
prayer  with  which  it  concludes,  but  in  the  flyle  and  tenor  of 
the  whole  performance*  It  is  piteoufly  doleful,  nodding  every 
now  and  then  towards  dullnefs ;  well  flored  with  pious  frauds, 
and,  like  mofl  difcourfes  of  the  fort,  much  better  calculated 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  preacher  than  the  edification 
of  the  hearers. 

The  author  has  indeed  fo  involved  his  fubjedl:,  that  it  is 
frequently  far  froni  being  eafy  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 
It  is  happy  for  the  publick  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom 
his  defign.  The  apparent  intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw 
the  moft  aggravated,  hideous,  and  deformed  pidlure  of  the 
4  flate 
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ftate  of  .this  country,  which  his  querulous  eloquence,  aided 
by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  afTumes  over  fa(St,  is  capable  of 
exhibiting.  Had  he  attributed  our  misfortunes  to  their  true 
caufe,  the  injudicieus  tampering  of  bold,  improvident,  and 
vifionary  minifters  at  one  period,  or  to  their  fupine  negli- 
gence and  traiterous  diflenfions  at  another,  the  complaint 
had  been  juft,  and  might  have  been  ufeful.  But  far  the 
greater  and  much  the  worft  part  of  the  ftate  which  he  ex- 
hibits is  owing,  according  to  his  reprefcntation,  not  to  acci- 
dental and  extriaiic  mifchiefs  attendant  on  the  nation,  but  to 
its  radical  weaknefs  and  conftitutiOnal  diftempers.  All  this 
■however  is  not  without  purpofe.  The  author  is  in  hopes, 
that,  when  we  are  fallen  into  a  fanatical  terror  for  the  na- 
tional falvation,  we  Ihall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourfelves,  in 
a  fort  of  precipitate  truft,  fome  ftrange  difpofition  of  the 
mind  jumbled  up  of  prefumption  and  defpair,  into  the  hands 
of  the  moft  pretending  and  forward  undertaker.  One  fuch 
undertaker  at  leaft  he  Tiate  in  readinefs  for  our  fervice.  But 
let  me  aflure  this  generous  ^rlbn,  that  however  he  may  fuc- 
ceed  in  exciting  our  fears  for  the  public  danger,  he  will  find 
it  hard  indeed  to  engage  us  to  place  any  confidence  in  the 
fyftem  he  propofes  for  our  fecurity. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpofe  of  this  pamphlet, 
an4  at  which  it  aims  diredtly  or  obliquely  in  every  page,  is  to 
perluade  the  publick  of  three  or  four  of  the  moft  difficult 
points  in  the  world— that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war 
were  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon  alliance ;  that  the  peace  of 
Paris  perfeftly  confuked  the  dignity  and  intereft  of  this 
country ;  and  that  the  American  Stamp-a(5t  was  a  mafter- 
piece  of  policy  and  finance ;  that  the  only  good  minifter  this 
nation  has  enjoyed  fince  his  Majefty's  acceffion,  is  the  Earl  of 
Bute ;  and  the  only-  good  managers  of  revenue  we  have  fccn 
are  Lord' Defpenfer  and  Mr.  George  Grehville;  and  under 
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the  defcription  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  holds  them 
out  to  us  as  the  only  perfons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order. 
Let  not  the  reader  miftake  me :  he  does  not  adtually  name 
thefe  perfons ;  but,  having  highly  applauded  their  conduA 
in  all  its  parts,  and  heavily  cenfured  every  other  fet  of  men 
in  the  kingdom,  he  then  recommends  ijs  to  his  men  of  vir- 
tue and  ability. 

Such  is  the  author's  fcheme.  Whether  it  will  anfwer  his 
purpofe,  I  know  not.  But  furely  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  a 
wonderfully  good  one,  to  warrant  the  methods  he  has  taken 
to  compafs  it.  If  the  fa<Sts  and  reafonings  in  this  piece  are 
admitted,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  The  continuance  of  our 
tranquillity  depends  upon  the  companion  of  our  rivals. 
Unable  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  advantages  of  peace,  we  are 
at  the  fame  time  utterly  unfit  for  war.  It  is  impoffible,  if 
this  ftate  of  things  be  credited  abroad,  that  we  can  have  any 
alliance ;  all  nations  will  fly  from  fo  dangerous  a.connexion, 
left,  inftead  of  being  partakers  of  our  ftrength,  they  ihould 
only  become  Iharers  in  our  ruin.  If  it  is  believed  at  hom^ 
all  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  dignified  national  courage, 
which  ufed  to  be  the  great  fupport  of  this  ifle  againft  the 
powers  of  the  world,  mujCt  melt  away,  and  fail  within  us. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  can  it  be  amifs,  if  I  aim  at  holding 
out  fome  comfort  to  the  nation ;  another  fort  of  comfort  in- 
deed, than  that  which  this  writer  provides  for  it;  a  comfort^ 
not  from  its  phyfician,  but  from  its  conftitution;  if  I  at- 
tempt to  fliew  that  all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds 
the  decay  of  that  ix)nftitution,  and  the  necefiity  of  that  phy- 
fician, are  vain  and  frivolous?  I  will  follow  the  author 
clofely  in  his  own  long  career,  through  the  war,  the  peace, 
the  finances,  our  trade,  and  our  foreign  politicks :  not  for 
the  fake  of  the  particular  meafures  which  he  difcufies ;  that 
can  be  of  no  ufe ;  they  are  aU  decided ;  their  good  is  all  en- 
joyed, 
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joyed,  or  their  evil  incurred :  but  for  the  fake  of  the  princi- 
ples of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances.  Thefe  principles 
are  of  infinite  moment*  They  muft  come  again  and  again 
under  confid€l:^tion ;  and  it  imports  the  publick,  of  all 
things,  that  thofe  of  its  minifter  be  enlarged,  and  juft,  and 
well  confirmed,  upon  all  thefe  fubjedls.  What  notions  this 
author  entertains,  we  fhall  fee  prefently;  notions  in  my  opi* 
nion  very  irrational,  and  extremely  dangerous ;  and  which, 
if  they  ihould  crawl  from  pamphlets  into  counfels,  and  be 
realized  from  private  fpeculation  into  national  meafures, 
cannot  fail  of  haftening  and  com  pleating  our  ruin. 

This  author,  after  having  paid  his  compliment  to  the 
fliewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our  favour,  is  in  the 
utmoft  hafte  to  tcU  you  that  thefe  appearances  were  falla- 
cious^  that  they  were  no  more  than  an  impojition. — I  fear  I 
muft  trouble  the  reader  with  a  pretty  long  cjuotation,  in  or- 
der to  fet  before  him  the  more  clearly  this  author's  peculiar 
way  of  conceiving  and  realbning : 

^*  Happily  (the  K.)  was  then  advifed  by  minifters,  who 
^^  did  not  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
*f  brilliant  appearances ;  but,  knowing  them  xoht  fallacious^ 
^^  they  wifely  refoived  to  profit  of  their  fplendour  before 
^^  our  enemies  fhould  alfo  dif cover  the  Impojition. — The  in- 
*^  creafe  in  the  exports  was  found  to  have  been  occafioned 
^*  chiefly  by  the  demands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies^  and, 
"  inftead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  were  to  be  paid  for 
^\  by  oppreflive  taxes  upon  the  people  of  England.  While 
^^  the  Britifh  feamen  were  confuming  on  board  our  men  of 
^^  war  ajid  privateers,  foreign  ihips  and  foreign  feamen 
^*  were  employed  in  the  tr  an  f port  at  ion  of  our  merchandize ; 
"  and  the  carrying  trade,  fo  great  a  fource  of  wealth  and 
*^  marine,  was  entirely  engrojfed  by  the  neutral  nations.  The 
^^  number  of  Britilh  fliips  annually  arriving  in  our  ports 
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«  was  reduced  1756  fail,  c€»ktainittg  92»559  tons>  cni  a  me- 
<*  dium  of  the  fix  years  war,  compared  with  the  fix  years  <>f 
**  peace  preceding  it. — ^The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah  had, 
**  indeed,  flopped  the  remittance  of  fpecie  from  Mexico  to 
«  Spain ;  but  it  had  not  enabled  England  to  feize  it :  on  the 
"  contrary,  our  merchants  fuffered  by  the  detention  of  the 
"  galleons,  as  their  correfpondents  in  Spain  were  dife^iedfl'tfm 
«  paying  tbemjov  their  geK)dsfent  to  America*  the  hfs  of  the 
«  trade  to  Old  Spain  was  a  farther  bar  to  an  infhtx  of  fpecie  \ 
"  and  the  attempt  upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived'  us- 
**  of  an  import  of  bullion  from  thence^  but  the  payment 
«  of  our  troops  employed  in  its  defence  was  a  frsQi  drain 
**  opened  for  the  diminution  af  our  circulating  fpecie.-^The 
*<  high  premiums  given  for  new  loans  had  funk  die  price  of 
"  the  old  flock  near  a  third  of  its  original  vaiue^  fo  that  the- 
«  purchafers  had  an  obligation  from  the  ftate  to  re-piay 
"them  with  an  addition  of  33  />^r  cent,  to  their  capital. 
«  Every  new  loan  required  new  taxes  to  be  impofed;  new 
"  taxes  muft  add  to  the  price  of  our  TCi^nvX^B^xct&y  and lefjin 
**  ibeir  confumption  among  foreigners.  Thedecay  of  our  trade 
**  muft  neceflarily  occajion  adecreafe  of  tbepublick  revemte; 
**  and  a  deficiency  of  our  funds  muft  either  be  made  up  by. 
"  fJ'efli  taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  calamity,  or  our 
*<  national  credit  muft  be  deftroyed,  by  ftiewing  the  pubKc 
**  creditors  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  re-pay  them  their 
**  principal  money. — Bounties  had  already  been  given  for 
•*  recruits  which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 
«  and  reaper ;  and  as  thefe  were  exhaufted,  and  bujbandry 
"  JJoodJiill  for  want  of  bands^  the  manufa<aurers  were  next 
"  to  be  tempted  to  quit  the  anvil  and  the  loom  by  higher 
"  offers. — France^  bankrupt  France^  bad  no  fucb  calamities 
«  iinpending  over  ber\  ber  diflreffes  were  greats  but  tb^  Were 
"  immediate  and  temporary  \  ber  want  of  credit  preferved  ber 
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«  fr^m  agrtat  imrea/e  afiebty  and  tbe  h/s  ofber  ultramarine 
«  4&minhus  legened  ber  expences.  Her  colonies  bad^  indeed^ 
«  put  tiemf elves  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Engli/b\  but  tbe  pro- 
<*  perty  of  ber  fubje&s  bad  been  preferred  by  capitulations, 
^^  and  a  may  opened  for  making  ber  tbofe  remittances,  wbicb 
**  tbe  war  bad  before  fufpended,  with  as  much  fecuriiy  as  in 
"  time  of  peace. — Ber  armies' in  Germany  had  been  hithertcr 
"  prevented  fron>  feizing  upon  Hanover;  but  they  couti- 
"  nued  to  encamp  on  the  fame  groimd  on  tvhicb  tlie  firft 
"  battle  was  fought ;.  and,  as  it  muft  ever  happen  from  the 
<*  policy  .of  that  g-overamentj  tbe  loft  troops  Jbe  fent  into  tbe 
<*  field  were  always  faund  to  be  tbe  befl,  and  ber  frequent  loffifs 
"  onfy  ferved  to  fitt  ber  regiments  with  better  foldrers,  Tb^ 
"  conqui/b  of  Ha9t<wer  became  tberefore  every  campaign  more. 
**  probable^  It  i&  to  b)^  noted,  that  the  French  troops  r«- 
«  ceived  fubfiftence  only,,  for  the  laft  three  years  of  the 
"  waf ;  and  that,  although  large  arrears  were  due  to  them 
H  ait  its  conclufion,  the  charge-  was  the  leis  during  its  cou> 
**  tiauance  *." 

•If  any  one  be  willing  to  fee  to  how  much  greater  lengths 
the  author  carries  thefe  ideas,  he  will  recur  to  the  book.  This 
i&  fulBcient  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  maoner  of  thinking.  I  be- 
lieve one  reflection  uniformly  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  every 
re^^er:  0/1  the^.  paragraphs.  For  what  purpofe  in  any  caufe 
(h^llfwe  hereafter  contend  with  Fraitce?  can  we.  even  flatter 
ourfelvpsthatrwe  ihall  wage  a  more'  fuccefsfubwar  ?  I£^  on: 
our^part,viqia  war  thefmoft  profperou^  we  ever  carried' on, 
by,ffia.and  by  l^nd,.  aad.  in ^  every  part  of  the  globe,  attended 
with  thjE)  i^p^allekid  circumftafUce  of  an  immenfe  incneafe 
ottr^S  i^fld,  augmwat^ioHofj  neveftue;.  if  acontinneri  feries 
of  difaj>ppkitmefit6,  ;difgrace8,  .aaid xlefeatsy  followed  by". public. 

•  P.  6, 7, 8,  9,  10. 

M  m  a  bankruptcy. 
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bankruptcy,  on  the  part  of  France ;  if  all  thefe  ftill  leave 
her  a  gainer  on  the  whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright 
phrenzy  in  us  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  or  to  con- 
tend with  her  any,  even  the  moft  eflential  points,  fince  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  though  by  different  ways,  equally  condudl 
us  to  to  our  ruin  ?  Subje6tion  to  France  without  a  ftruggle 
will  indeed  be  lefs  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of 
our  author  it  muft  be  more  for  our  advantage.  According 
to  his  reprefentation  of  things,  the  qfueftion  is  only  concern- 
ing the  moft  eafy  fall.  France  had  not  difcovered,  our  ftatef- 
man  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  the  triumphs  of  defeat^ 
and  the  refources  which  are  derived  from  bankruptcy.  For 
my  poor  part,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindnefs.  But  the 
Englifh  minifters  faw  further.  Our  author  has  at  length  let 
foreigners  alfo  into  the  fecret,  and  made  them  altogether  as 
wife  as  ourfelyes.  It  is  their  own  fault  if  (vulgato  imperii 
arcane)  they  are  impofed  upon  any  longer.  They  now  are 
apprized  of  the  fentiments  which  the  great  candidate  for  the 
government  of  this  great  empire  entertains ;  and  they  will 
a£t  accordingly.  They  are  taught  our  weaknefs  and  their 
own  advantages^ 

He  telh  the  world*,  that  if  France  carries  on  the  war 
againft  us  in  Germany,  every  lofs  fhe  fuftainS  contributes  ta 
the  atchievement  of  her  conqueft.  If  her  armies  are  three 
years  unpaid^  fhe  is  the' lefs  exhauftedby  expence.  If^her 
credit  is  deftroyed,  ihe  is  the  lefs  opprefled  with  debt.  If 
her  troops  are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will  by  her  policy  (and^ 
wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be  fupplied 
with  much  better  men.  If  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  co- 
lonies, he  tell?  them  that  the  loft  of  her  ultramarine  domi^ 
nions  leflens  her  expences  -fr,  and  enfures  her  remittances :. 

♦  P»  9>  jor  t  P»  9. 
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Per  damna^  per  cades^  ah  tpfo 
Due  it  opes  animumque  ferro . 

if  fo,  what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her? — It  will  be  all  an  w;- 
pojitiofty  all  fallacious.  Why  the  refult  muft  be — Occidity 
occiditfpes  orhnis  ^  for  tuna  nojiri  nominis. 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave  for  our 
efcape,  is  to  reverfe  our  conditioji  into  that  of  France,  and  to 
take  her  lofing  cards  into  our  hands.  .  But,  though  his  prin- 
ciples drive  him  to  it,  his  politicks  will  not  fufFer  him  to 
walk  on  this  ground.  Talking  at  our  eafe  and  of  other 
countries,  we  may  bear  to  be  diverted  with  fuch  fpecula- 
tions;  but  in  England  we  Ihall  never  be  taught  to  look 
.  ui>on  the  annihilation  of  our  trade,  the  ruin  of  our  credit^ 
the  defeat  of  our  armies,  and  the  lofs  of  our  ultramarine  do- 
minions (whatever  the  author  may  think  of  tliem),  to  be  the 
high  road  to  profperity  and  greatnf  fs*    .. 

The  reader  does  not,  1  hope,  imagine  that  I  mean  ferioufly 
to  fet  about  the  refutation  of  thefe  uningenious  j^aradoxes 
and  reveries  without  imagination.  I  ftate  them  only  that 
we  may  discern  a  little,  in  the  quellions  of  war  and  peace,  the 
moft  weighty  of  all  queftions,  what  is  the  wifdom  of  thofe 
men  who  are  held  out  to  us  as  the  only  hope  of  an  expiring 
nation.  The  prefent  miniftry  is  indeed  of  a  ftrange  cha- 
racter :  at  once  indolent  and  diftradted.  But  if  a  minifte- 
rial  fyftem  ihbuld  be  formed,  afluated  by  fuch  maxims  as 
are  avowed  in  this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  prefent  miniftry 
would  become  their  virtues ;  their  indolence  would  be  the 
greateft  of  all  public  benefits,  and  a  diftradlion  that  entirely 
defeated  every  one  of  their  fchemes  would  be  our  only  feciT- 
rity  from  deftruition. . 

To  have  ft^ted  thefe  reafonings  is  enough,  I  prefume,^  ta 
do  their  buflilefs.    But  they  are  accompanied  with  fa6ts  and 

'    records,^ 
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records,  which  may  fqem  of  a  little  more  weight.  I  truft 
however  that  the  fa<Sls  of  this  author  will  be  as'  far  from 
bearing  the  toiichftone,  as  his  arguments.  On  ^  little  in* 
quiry,  they  will  be  found  as  great  an  impofition  as  tl;ie.  fuc- 
ceffes  they  are  meant  to  depreciate ;  for  they  are  all  either 
falfe  or  fallacioufly  applied ;  or  not  in  the  leaft  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  are  produced.  ' 

Firft  the  author,  in  order  to  fupport  l;iis  favourite  pars^-v 
dox,  that  our  pofleffion  of  the  French  colpnies^  was  of  np, 
detriment  to  France,  has  thougljit  proper  to  inforixi  us,  thai; 
-^  <«  they  put  themfelves  into  ^he  hands  of  the  jj^ncl^i^* 
He  ufes  the  fame  affertion,  in  nearly  the  fanrie  word^,  in  aupr^ 
ther  place;  +  "  heir  colonies  had  put  thenifclv,^^  ij)tp  opv, 
^^  hands.'*  Now,  in  jiiftice  not  only  to  fadt  a^4  COlDiJiPB^ 
fenfe,  but  to  the '  incomparable  valour  and  pQrfe,\j^ra^(?|^of 
our  military  and  naval  forces  thus  unhandfomely  tr^^up^d^^ 
I  muft  tell  this  author,  that  the  French  colp;ii^s,  cjf^  ^^ 
"  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih-^  T^X- 
were  compelled  to  fubmit ;  they  were  fubdued  by,  cj.i;[^t  9^ 
Englifh  valour.  Will  the.  five  years  w;ar  carried  Qnifj-C^7r 
nada,  in  which  fell  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  this,  n^tiont^ 
and  all  the  battles  loft  and  gained  during  th^tai^xipusp^iodf. 
convince  this  author  of  his  miftajce?  Let  him.  inquire  of  S;i: 
JefFery  Amherft,  iinder  whofe  conduct  that  war  w^  carried 
on;  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  w)iofe^ fteadinefs  and ^ i).refepf;q^ 
of  mind  faved  our  fleet,  and  we^e  fp  eminently  fgrvic^paW.^; 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fie^e,  of  Quebec;  of  Qe.ner^l  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  (hot  through  the  body  therp,  Avhieth^r  Fraoq^. 
<^  pvit  her  colonies  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh/' 

Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  w^puldbjjj^heijil^^ 
to  him ;  perhaps  he  means  .to  coiifijie  himfelf,tQ  l^et  cojp^^i^ 
in  the  Weft  Indies*    But  furely  it  wjill^fafe  a^.i^ijjwjlth  hi^ 

♦  P.  9.    ^  +  P.  6.     . 
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there  as  ih  North  America,  whilft  we  remember  that  in  our 
firft  ikttfcr&ipfe  at  Mininico  we  i^trt  z^hiiy  defibatdct  j  that  it 
was  flifee  months  before  we  reduced  Guadaloupe;  and 
that  the  conqueft  of  the  Savannah  was  atchieved  by  the 
higheft  c6tidu(5t,  aided  by  circiimftances  of  the  greateff  good- 
fortuh'e.  He  knows  the  expence  both  of  men  and  treafure 
£|t  whith  we  bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had  fo 
pleafed  the^aee-txiakers,  it  was  no  dear  purchafe;  for  it 
was  decifive  of  the  fortune  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  the 
treaty :  the  DUfce  of  Kiv6ifnois  thought  fo ;  France,  England, 
Europe,  confidefed  it  iri  tJiat  light;  'all  the  wo!rld,'  eiicept  the 
then  frieiids  of  the  then  mitiiftry,  who  wept  fo^  otir  Viftb- 
ries,  ai^  were  in  hafte  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of  our  con- 
quefts.  This  auth'6r  knows  that  France  did  not  put  thofe 
colonies  into  the  hands  of  England ;  but  he  well'  knows 
who  did"  put  the  moft  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of 
Francd. 

In  the  next  plao^,  oiir  author  *  is  pleafed  to  confider  the 
conqiicft  of  thdfe  colonies  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  conve- 
nience for  the- remittances  to  France,  which  he  aflerts  that 
the  war  had  before  fufpended,  but  for  which  a  way  was 
opened  (by  our  conqueft)  as  fecure  as  in  time  of  peace.  I 
charitably  hope  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fubjedt.  I  refer- 
red him  lately  to  our  commanders  for  the  refiftance  of  the 
French  colonies ;  I  now  wilh  he  would  apply  to  our  cuftom- 
houfe  entries,  and  our  merchants,  for  the  advantages  which 
we  derived  from  them. 

In  1761,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any  of  the 
conquered  places  but  Guadaloupe;  in  that  year,  it  flood 
thus : 


Imports 
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Imports  from  Guadaloupe,  -      value,  482.179 

In  1762,  when  we  had  not  yet  delivered  up  our 

conquefts,  the  account  was,  JT. 

Guadaloupe,               -           -             -  5I3«^44 

Martinico,                   -              -           -  288.425 

Total  imports  in  1762,  r,        value,  ^•801.669 

In  1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up  the  fove^ 
reignty  of  thefe  iflands,  but  kept  open  a  com* 
munication  with  them,  the  importstwere,  £• 

Guadaloupe,  -  -  -  412.303 . 

Martinico,  -  *  -  344.161 

Havannah,  -         -  -    ^        249.386 

Total  imports  in  1763,  -      value,  £*i.o6s.S^o 

Belides,  I  find  in  the  acx:ount  of  bullion  imported  and 
brought  to  the  Bank,  that,  during  that  period  in  which  the 
intercourfe  with  the  Havannah  was  open,  we  received  at 
that  one  Ihop^  in  treafure,  from  that  one  place,  £'SS9*^io ; 
in  the  year  1763,  ;^-389.45o;'  fo  that  the  import  from  thefe 
places  in  that  year  amounted  to  >C-i*395-3^^* 

On  this  ftate  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  take  the  im- 
ports from,  and  not  the  exports  to,  thefe  conquefts,  as  the 
meafure  of  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from  them. 
I  do  fo  for  reafons  which  will  he  fomewhat  worthy  the 
attention  of  fuch  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  fpecies  of  in- 
quiry. I  fay  therefore  I  choofe  the  import  article,  as  the 
beft,  and  indeed  the  only  ftandard  we  can  have,  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  Weft  India  trade.  Oiir  export  entry  does  not  com- 
prehend the  greateft  trade  we  carry  on  with  any  of  the  Weft 
India' iflands,  the  fale  of  negroes :  nor  does  it  give  any  idea 
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-of  two  other  advantages  we  draw  from  them ;  thej^wiiit- 
tances  for  money  fpent  here,  and  the  payment  of  pirftof  the 
balance  of  the  North  American  trade.    It  is  therefore  quite 
ridiculous,  to  ftrike  a  balance  merely  on  the  face  of  an  excefs 
of  imports  and  exports,  in  that  commerce ;  though,  in  moft 
foreign  branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  belt  method.     If 
we  Ihould  take  that  ftandard,  it  would  appear,  that  the  ba- 
lance with  our  own  iflands  is,  annually,,  feveral  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  againft  this  country  *.  .  Such  is  its  afpeiSt 
on  the  cuftom-houfe  entries ;  but  we  know  the  dire(5t  con- 
trary to  be  the  fa<a.    We  know  that  the  Weft  Indians  are 
always  indebted  to  our  merchants,  and  that  the  value  of 
every  fliilling  of  Weft  India  produce  is  Englifh  property* 
So  that  our  import  from  them,  and  not  our  export,  ought 
always  to  be  confidered  as  their  true  value ;  and' this  correc- 
tive ought  to  be  applied  to  all  general  balances  of  our  trade, 
which  are  formed  on  the  ordinary  principles. 

If  poflible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of  the  French 
Weft  India  iflands,  whilft  they  continued  in  our  hands* 
That  none,  or  only  a  very  contemptible  part  of  the  value  of 
this  produce,  could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author  will 
fee,  perhaps  with  unwillingnefs,  but  with  the  cleareft  con- 
viiSlion,  if  he  confiders,  that  in  the  year  1763,  affer  we  bad 
ceafed  to  export  to  the.ifles  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  and 
to  the  Havannah,  and  after  the  colonies  were  free  to  fend  all 
their  produce  to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any  remit- 

*  Total  imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1764,  -  2,909.411 

Exports  to  ditto  in  dj^o,  -  -  -  89l3.5xi 


Excefs  of  imports,  -    .  -  -    ;^,  2.012.900 

In  this,  which  is  the  common  way  of  ftating  the  balance,  it  will  appear  upwards  of  two 
Billions  againft  iis  ^  which  is  ridiculous. 

Vol*  I.  -N  n  tance 
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tance  to  make;  he  will  fee,  that  we  imported  from  thofe 
places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of  £.  i.395"300.  So  far 
was  the  whole  annual  produce  of'  thefe  iflands  from  being 
adequate  to  the  payments  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that 
this  mighty  additional  importation  was  neceflary,  though 
not  quite  fufficient,  to  difcharge  the  debts  contrafted  in  the 
few  years  we  held  them.  The  property,  therefore,  of  their 
whole  produce,  was  ouris;  not  only  during  the  war,  but 
even  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  peace.  The  author,  I 
hope,  will  not  again  venture  upon  fo  rafh  and  difcouraging 
a  propofition,  concerning  the  nature  and  effecSl  of  thofe  con- 
^uefts,  as  to  call  therh  a  convenience  to  the  remittances  of 
France ;  he  fees  by  this  account,  that  what  he  afferts  is 
not  only  without  foundation,  but  even  itfipoffible  to  be 
true. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  with  all  his  might 
to  rcprefent  it  as  abfolutely  ruined,  or  on  the  very  €dge  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  as  ufual  with  him,  he  is  often  as  eqmvt>cal 
in  his  expreflion,  as  he  is  clear  in  his  defign.  Sometimes^e 
more  than  mlinuates  a  decay  of  our  comnierce  in  that  war  j 
fometimes  he  admits  an  encreafe  of  exports;  but  it  is  in 
orddt  to  depreciate  the  advantages  we  might  appear  to  de- 
rive from  that  encreafe,  whenever  it  fhotild'cotee  to  be 
proved  againft  him.  He  tells  you,  ^^^  that  it  was  chiefly 
•*  occafioned  by  the  demands  of  our  6wh  fleets  and  armies, 
"  and,  inftead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  were  to  be 
^^  paid  for  by  oppreflive  taxes  upon  the  people  of  England.*' 
Never  was  any  thing  m&re  deftitute  of  foundation.  It  might 
be  proved  with  the  greateft  eafe,  from  the  nature  and  qua- 
lity of  the  goods  exported,  as  well  as  from  the  fituation  of 
the  places  to  which  our  merchandife  was  fent,  and  which 
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*he  war  could  no  wife  aflfe6t,  that  the  fupply  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  could  not  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  wonderful 
encreafe  of  trade :  its  caufe  was  evident  to  the  whole  world ; 
the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  France,  and  our  pofTeflion  of  her 
colonies.  What  wonderful  ejQfedls  this  caufe  produced,  the 
reader  will  fee  below  ^- ;  and  he  will  form  on  that  account 
fome  judgment  of  the  author's  candour  or  information. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  export,  though 
nothing  is  more  remote  from  fa6l,  was  owing  to  the  fuppiy 
ttf  our  fleets  and  armies ;  was  it  not  fomething  t — ^was  it  not 

1754.  £.      X.    A 

♦  Total  export  of  Brjtifh  goods,  -  value,  8.317.506  IS ,  3 

Ditto  of  forrign  goods  in  time,  «  -i^        2.9x0.836  14    9 

Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  tune,  «         *  -  559^4^ S  ^^  ^^ 

Total  exports  of  all  kinds,  •  -      iz.787.828  12  zo 

Total  imports,  «  •  •  .         8.093.472  15    o 

Ba  ance  in  favour  of  England,  -  -    £^3'^<^2S5  '7  '^ 

! 

1 76 1.  £.  Jr.  d. 

Total  export  of  Brhifli  goods,               •  «-  za649.sfti  12  6 

Ditto  offereign  goods  in  time,    .          •  .  3'5S3-692  7  i 

Ditto  of  dittQ  out  of  time,       -               «  •  355*oz5  o  2 

Total  tiqxsrts  of  all  kiiKlS)  -  r       x4.5s8.288  19    9 

Total  imports,  -  -  -        9.294^15     x    6 

Balance  in  &vour  of  England,  *  «    ;C*5'263'373  ^^    3 

Ifeie  is  the  fiate  of  our  Inufe  in  1761,  oompaied  with  a  very  good  year  of  profound  peace : 
hoA  are  taken  from  Ae  authentic  entries  at'tbe  cuftom^houfe.  How  the  author  can  con- 
nive to  make  this  encreafe  of  the  export  of  Englifh  produce  agree  with  his  account  of  the 
dreadful  want  ofhands  in  England,  p.  9,  unlefs  he  fuppofes  manufa£hires  to  be  made  with« 
out  hands,  I  really  do  not  fee.  It  is  painfid  to  be  fo  frequently  obliged  to  fet  this  author  right 
in  mattera  of  ts£L  This  ilate  will  fuHy  refute  all  that  he  has  (aid  or  inimuated  upon  the 
difficulties  and  decay  of  our  trade,  p*  6,  7,  and  9* 

Nn  a  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  fortunate  for  a  nation,  that  fhe  was  able  from  her 
own  bofom  to  contribute  largely  to  the  fupply  of  her  armies 
militating  in  fo  many  diftant  cOuntties?  The  author  allows 
that  France  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  advantages.  But  it  is 
remarkable  throughout  his  whole  book,  that  thofe  drcum- 
fiances  which  have  ever. been  confidered  as  great  benefits, 
and  decifive  proofs  of  national  fuperiority,  are,  when  in  our 
hands,  taken  either  in  diminution  of  fome  other  apparent 
advantage,  or  even  fome  times  as  pofitive  misfortunes.  The 
opticks  of  that  politician  mull  be  of  a  ftrange  conformation, 
who  beholds  every  thing  in  this  diftorted  Ihape. 

So  far  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our  navigation,t  he 
is  ftill  more  uneafy  at  our  fituation,  and  ft  ill  more  fallacious 
in  his  ftate  of  it.  In  his  text,  he  affipms  it  "  to  have  been 
*^  entirely  engrofled  by  the  neutral  nations  ^^-^^  This  he  af- 
ferts  roundly  and  boldly,- and  without  the  kaft  concern; 
although  it  coft  no  more  than  a  finglc.  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  hi«  own  margin  to  fee  the  full  refutation  of  this  afler- 
tion.  His  own  account  proves  againft  him,  that  in  the  year 
1761^  the  Britiih  (hipping  amounted  to  527,557  tons*— the 
foreign  to  iK>  more  than  180.102.  The  medium  of  his  fix: 
years  Bfitifli,  2.449.555  tons — fomgn  only  905.690.  This 
ftate  (his  own)  demonftrates  that  the  neutral  nations  did  not. 
entirely  engrofs  our  navigation. 

I  aiji  willing  from. a  ftrain  of  candour,  to. admit  that  this 
author  fpeaks  at  random ;  that  he  is  only  flovenly  and  inac-- 
curate,  and  nat  fallacious.  In  matters^of  Account,  however, 
this  want  of  care  is  not  excufable :  arid  the  diflPerence  bet  ween 
neutral  nations  entirely  engrofling  our  navigation,  and  being 
only  fubfidiary  to  a  vaftly  augmented  trade,.,,makesafmQft; 
material  difference  to  his  argument*    From  that  principle  ofi 

*  P.  7.    Sec  alfo  p.  13. 
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fairnefs,  though  the  author  fpeaks  othervvife,  I  am  willing  to 

fuppofe  he  means  ho  more  than  that  our  navigation  had  fo 

declined  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  probable  lofs  of  this  valuable 

obje6t,     I  Ihall  however  fhew,  that  his  whole  propofition, 

whatever  modifications  he  may  pleafe  to  give  it,  is  without 

foundation;  that  our  navigation  was  not  decreafed ;  that,  on 

the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  encreafcd  in  the  war;  that  it 

was  encreafed-  by  the  war;   and  that  it  was  probable  the 

fame  caufe  would  continue  to  augment  it  to  a  ftill  greater 

height ;  to  what  an  height  :it  is  hard  to  fey,  had  our  fuccefs 

continued. 

But  firft  I  muft  obferve,  I  am  much  Jefs  folicitous  whether 
his  fadl  be  true  or  no,  than  whether  his  principle  is  well  efta-* 
blifhed.     Cafes  are  dead  things,  principles  are  living  and 
productive.     V  then  affirm  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  trade 
had  the  good  fortune  to  encreafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
large,  nay  the  largeft,  proportion  of  carriage  had  been  en- 
grofled  by  neutral  nations,  it  ought  not  in  itfelf  to  have  been: 
confidered  as  a  circumftance  of  diftrefs*    War  is  a  time  of 
ihconvenience  to  trade ;   in  general  it  muft  be  ftraitened, . 
and  muft  find  its  way  as  it  can.    It  is  often  happy  for  nations 
that  they  are  able  to  call  iri  neutral  navigation..    They  all 
aim  at  it.     France  endeavoured  at  it,  but  could  not  compafs 
it.     Will  this  author  fay,  that  in  a  war  with  Spain,  fuch  an 
afRftance  would  not  be  of  abfolute  neceffity?  that. it  would 
not  be  the  moft  grofs  of  all  follies  to  refufe  it  ? . 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  ftating  a  medium  of  fix 
years  of  war,  and  fix  years  of  peace^  to  decide  this  qneftion, 
is  altogether  unfair. .  To  fay^  in  derogation  of  the  advantages 
of  a  war,  that  navigatiom  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time 
of  peace^  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of.  No  war 
ever  bore  that  teft  but  the  war  which  he  fo  bitterly  laments. 
One  may  lay  it.  down  as  a  maxim,  that  an  average  eftimate  of 
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an  objedl  in  a  Heady  courfe  of  rifing  or  of  falling,  muft  in  its 
nature  be  an  unfair  one;  more  particularly  if  the  caufe  of 
the  rife  or  fall  be  vifible,  and  its  continuance  ia  any  degree 
probable.  Average  eftimates  are  never  juft  but  when  the  object 
fludluates,  and  no  refafon  can  be  afligned  why  it  Ihould  not 
continue  ftill  to  fludluate.  The  author  chufes  to  allow  nothing 
at  all  for  this  :  he  has  taken  an  average  of  fix  years  of  the 
war.  He  knew,  for  every  body  knows,  that  the  firft  three 
years  were  on  the  whole  rather  nnfuccefsful ;. and  that,  in, 
confequence  of  this  ill  fuccefs>  trade  funk,  and  navigation 
declined  with  it ;  but  that  grand  delufion  of  the,  three  laft 
years  turned  the  fcale  in  our  favotir.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of  every  war),  traders  were 
ftruck  with  a  fort  of  panick.  Many  went  out  of  the  freight- 
ing bufinefs.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  war  continued,  the 
terror  wore  off;  the  danger  came  to  be  better  appreciated, 
and  better  provided  againft;  our  trade  was  carried  on  in 
large  fleets,  under  regular  convoys,  and  with  great  fafety. 
The  freighting  bufinefs  revived*  The  fliips  were  fewer,  but 
much  larger ;  and  though  the  number  dccreafed,  the  tonnage 
was  vaftly  augmented;  infomuch  that  in  1761  the  Britijb 
fliipping  had  rifen  by  the  author's  own  account  SV7-SS1  tons* 
—In  the  laft  year  he  has  given  us  of  the  peace  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  494.772 ;  that  is,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  war 
it  was  32.785  tons  more  than  in  the  corrcfpondent  year  of 
his  peace  average.  No  year  of  the  peace  exceeded  it  except 
one,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  Our  trade  had, 
as  we  have  juft  feen,  encreafed  to  fo  aftoniftiing  a  degree 
in  1 761,  as  to  employ  Britilh  and  foreign  fliips  to  the 
amount  of  707.659  tons,  which  is  149.500  more  than  we 
employed  in  the  laft  year  of  the  peace. — Thus  our  trade 
encreafed  more  than  a  fifth;   our  Britifli  navigation  had 
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cncreafed  likewife  with  this  aftonifhing  encreafe  of  trade,  but 
was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  it;  and  we  added  about 
120,000  ton  of  foreign  Ihipping  to  the  60.000,  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  laft  year  of  the  peace.  Whatever 
happened  to  our  fhipping  in  the  former  years  of  the  war, 
this  would  be  no  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  If  we  had  loft  fomething  in  the  beginning,  we  had 
then  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered,  all  our  loffes. 
Such  is  the  ground  of  the  .doleful  complaints  of  the  aiithor, 
that  the  carrying  trade  was  wholly  engrojfed  by  the  neutral 
nations.  ' 

I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately,  in  taking 
this  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the  ftandard  of  what  might 
be  expedled  in  future,  had  the  war  continued.  The  author 
will  be  compelled  to  allow  it,  unlefs  he  undertakes  to  Ihew ; 
firft,  that  the  pofleflion  of  Canada,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Granada,  the  Havannah,  the  Philippines,  the  whole  African 
trade,  the  whole  Eaft  India  trade,  and  the  whole  Newfound- 
land fiihery,  had  no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  encreafe 
the  Britifti  fhipping;  unlefs,  in  the  fecond  place,  he  can 
prove  that  thofe  trades  were,  or  might,  by  law  or  indulgence, 
be  carried  on  in  foreign  veffels ;  and  unlefs,  thirdly,  he  can 
demonftrate  that  the  premium  of  infurance  on  Britifh  fliips 
was  rifing  as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not  one  of^ 
thefe  points.  I  will  fliew  him  a  fa6l  more  that  is  mortal  to 
Ips-affertions.  It  is  the  ftate  of  our  ftiipping  in  1762.  The 
:jiuthor  had  his  reafons  for  ftopping  fhort  at  the  preceding 
year.  It  would  have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded  farther, 
that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  courfe  of  uniform  augmentation, 
owing  to  the  freight  derived  from  our  foreign  conquefts,  and 
to  the  perfect  fecurity  of  our  navigation  from  our  clear  and 
decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  This,  I  fay,, would  have  appeared 
from  the  ftate  of  the  two  years : 
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1761.  Britilh,    — '      —     5^7-557  tons. 

1762.  D%  —        —      559-537  tons. 

1761.  Foreign,  —        —     1^0.102  tons. 

1762.  D%  '—        —      129.502  tons. 

The  two  laft  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  degree  equal  to 
thele.  Much  of  the  navigation  of  1763  was  alfo  owing  to 
the  war ;  this  is  manifeft  from  the  large  part  of  it  employed 
in  the  carriage  from  the  ceded  iflands,  with  which  the  com- 
munication ftill  continued  open.  No  fuch  circumftances  of 
glory  and  advantage  ever  attended  upon  a  war.  Too  happy 
will  be  our  lot,  if  we  (hould  again  be  forced  into  a  war,  to  be- 
hold any  thing  that  Ihall  refemble  them;  and  if  we  were  not 
then  the  better  for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
God's  providence  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high  premiums 
given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  His  long  note  fwelled 
with  calculations  on  that  fubjedl  (even  fuppofing  the  moft 
inaccurate  of  all  calculations  to  be  juft)  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away,  did  it  not  ferve  to  raife  a  wonderful  opinion  of 
his  financial  fkill  in  thofe  who  are  not  lefs  furprized  than 
edified,  when,  with  a  folemn  face  and  myfterious  air,  they 
are  told,  that  two  and  twp^make  four.  For  what  elfe  do  we 
.learn  from  this  note?  That  the  more  expence  is  incurred  by 
a  nation,  the  more  money  will  be  required  to  defray  it ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  that  expence,  will  be  the 
continuance  of  borrowing;  that  the  encreafe  of  borrowing 
and  the  encreafe  of  debt  will  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  lallly, 
that  the  more  money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get 
it;  and  that  the  fcarcity  of  the  commodity  will  enhance  the 
price.  Who  ever  doubted  the  truth,  or  the  infignificance,  of 
thefe  propolitions  ?  what  do  they  prove  ?  that  war  is  expen- 
five,  antl  peace  delirable.  They  contain  nothing  more  than 
A  common-place  againft  war;  the  ealieft  of  all  topicks.    To 
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bring  them  home  to  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  have  (hewn, 
that  our  enemies  had  money  upon  better  terms ;  which  he 
has  not  (hewn,  neither  can  he.  I  Ihall  fpeak  more  fully  to 
this  point  in  another  place.  He  ought  to  have  Ihewn,  that 
the  money  they  raifed,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  procured 
them  a  more  lucrative  return*  He  knows  that  our  expendi- 
ture purchafed  commerce  and  conqueft ;  theirs  acquired  no- 
thing but  defeat  and  bankruptcy* 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the  fubjedt  of 
war.  isText  follow  thofe  he  entertains  on  that  of  peace.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  upon  the  whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed, 
if  his  account  of  the  war  be  juft,  he  might  have  fpared  him- 
felf  all  further  trouble.  The  reft  is  drawn  on  as  an  inevitable 
conclulion  * .  If  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  the  advantage, 
Ihe  muft  give  the  law ;  and  the  peace,  though  it  were  much 
worfe  than  it  is,  had  ftill  been  a  good  one.  But,  as  the  world 
is  yet  deluded  on  the  ftate  of  that  war,  other  arguments  ?ire 
necelTary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my  opinion  very  ill  fupplied 
them.  He  tells  of  many  things  we  have  got,  and  of  which 
he  has  made  out  a  kind  of  bill.  This  matter  may  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  if  we  come  to  confider  the 
requifites  of  a  good  peace  under  fome  plain  diftindt  heads.  I 
apprehend  they  may  be  reduced  to  thefe :  i.  Stability;  2.  In- 
demnification ;  3.  Alliance. 

As  to  the  firil,  the  author  more  than  obfcurely  hints  in 
feveral  places,  that  he  thinks  the  peace  not  likely  to  laft. 
However,  he  does  funiilh  a  fecurity ;  a  fecurity,  in  any  light, 
I  fear,  but  infufficient ;  on  his  hypothefis,  furely  a  very  odd 
one.  +  *«  By  ftipulating  for  the  entire  poflellion  of  the  con- 
"  tinent,  (fays  he)  the  reftored  French  iilands  are  become  in 
^^  fome  meafure  dependent  on  the  Britifh  empire ;  and  the 
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^  good  faith  of  France  in  obferving  the  treaty  is  guaranteed 
^^  by  thfi  vakie  at  which  (he  eilimates  their  pofTeflion.'*  This 
author  foon  grows  weary  of  his  principles.  They  feldom  laft 
him  for  two  pages  together.    When  the  advantages  of  the 
war  were  to  be  depreciated,  then  the  lofs  of  the  ultramarine 
colonies  lightened  the  expences  of  France,  facilitated  her  re- 
mittances, and  therefore  /^er  colonijis  put  them  into  our  bands. 
According  to  this  author's  fyftem,  the  adluaL  poffeflion  of 
thofe  colonies  ought  to  give  us  little  or  no  advantage  in 
the  negotiation  for  peace;  and  yet  the  chance. of  poflefling 
them  on  a  future  occafion  gives  a  perfe<St  fecurity  for  the 
prefervation  of  that  peace.  ^^  The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah, 
if  it  did  not  ferve  Spaing  rather  diftrefled  England,,  fays  our 
author  +• '  But  the  moleftation  which  her  galleons  may  fuffer 
from  our  flation  in  Penfacola  gives  us  advantages,  for  which 
we  were  not  allowed  to  credit  the  nation:  for  the  Havannah 
itfelf  i  a  place  furcly  full  as  well  lituated  for  every  external 
purpofe  as  Penfacola,  and  of  more  internal  benefit  than  ten 
thoufand  Penfacolas. 

The  author  fets  very  little  by  conquefts  J ;  I  fuppofe  it  is 
becaufe  he  makes  them  fo  very  lightly^  On  this  fubjedt  he 
/peaks  with  the  greateft  certainty  imaginable.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  take  poffeffion^ 
whenever  we  think  proper,  of  the  French  and  SpaBilb  fettle- 
ments;  It  were  better  that  he  had  examined  a  little  what  ad-- 
vantage,  the  peace:  gave  us  towards  the  invafion  of  thefe 
colonies,  which  we  did  not  paflHs  before  the  peace.  It  would 
not  have  been  amifs  if  he  had  confulted  the  public  experience, 
and  our  commanders,^  concerning;  the  abfolute  certainty  of 

•  P.  e. 

t  **  Our  meschants  fuffered  By  the  detendoit  of  the  galleons,  as  their  correfpondents 
*  hi  Spain,  were  difabled  from  paying  them  for  their  goods  fent  to  America/'  State  of 
tfie- Nation,  p.  7. 
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thofe  conquefts  on  which  he  is  pleafed  to  found  our  fecurity. 
And  if,  after  all,  he  fliould  have  difcovered  them  to  be  fo 
very  fure,  and  fo  very  eafy,  he  might,  at  lead,  to  preferve^ 
confiflency,  have  looked  a  few  pages  back,   and  (no  un- 
pleafing  thing  to  him)  liftened  to  himfelf,  where  he  fays*, 
^^  that  the  moft  fuccefsful  enterprize  could  not  compenfate  tb 
*^  the  nation  for  the  wafte  of  its  people,  by  carrying  on  war 
"  in  unhealthy  climates.**  A  pofition  which  he  repeats  again, 
p.  9.     So  that,  according  to  himfelf,  his  fecurity  is  not  worth 
the  fuit ;  according  to  fadt,  he  has  only  a  chance,  God  knows 
what  a  chance,  of  getting  at  it ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
reafon,  the  giving  up  the  moft  valuable  of  all  poffeffions,  in 
hopes  to  conquer  them  back,  under  any  advantage  of  fitu- 
ation,  is  the  moft  ridiculous  fecurity  that  ever  was  imagined 
for  the  peace  of  a  nation.    It  is  true  his  friends  did  not  give 
up  Canada ;  they  could  not  give  up  every  thing  ;  let  us  make 
the  moft  of  it.  We  have  Canada,  we  know  its  value.  We  have 
not  the  French  any  longer  to  fight  in  North  Americi ;  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  we  derive  conliderable  advantages,. 
But  here  let  me  reft  a  little.  The  author  touches  upon  a  ftring, 
wliich  founds  under  his  fingers  but  a  tremulous  and  melancho- 
ly note.    North  America  was  once  indeed  a  great  ftrength  to 
this  nation,  in  opportunity  of  ports,  in  ihijis,  in  J)rovifions,  in 
men.    We  found  her  a  found,  an  adtive,  a  vigorous  member 
of  the  empire.     I  hope,  by  wife  management,  flie  will  again 
become  fo.     But  one  of  our  capital  prefent  misfortunes  is, 
her  difcontent  and  difbbedience.    To  which  of  the  author's 
favourites  this  difcontent  is  owing,  we  all  know  but  too  fuf- 
ficiently.    It  would  be  a  difmal  event,  if  this  foundation  of 
his  fecurity,  and  indeed  of  all  our  public  ftrength,  ftiould, 
in  reality,  become  our  weaknefs;  and  if  all  the  powers  of 
this  empire,  which  ought  to  fall  with  a  compadted  weight 
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upon  the  head  of  our  enemies,  fhould  be  diffipated  and  dif- 
trafted  by  a  jealous  vigilance,  or. by  hoftile  attempts  upon  one 
another.  Ten  Canadas  cannot  reftorie  that  fecurity  for  the 
peace,  and  for  every  thing  valuable  to  this  country,  which  we 
have  loft  along  with  the  afFedion  and  the  obedience  of  our 
colonies.  He  is  the  wife  minifter,  he  is  the  true  friend  to 
Britain,  who  fliall  be  able  to  reftore  it. 

To  return  to  the  fecurity  for  the  peace.    The  author  tells 
us,  that  the  original  great  purpofes  of  the  war  were  more  than 
accomplifhed  by  the  treaty.  Surely  he  has  experience  and  read- 
ing enough  to  know  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  events  may 
happen,  that  render  its  original  very  far  from  being  its  prin- 
cipal purpofe.    This  original  may  dwindle  by  circumftances, 
fo  as  to  become  not  a  purpofe  of  the  fecond  or  even  the  third 
magnitude.     I  truft  this  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
celGTary  to  put  cafes  for  its  illuftration.    In  that  war,  as  foon 
as  Spain  entered  into  the  quarrel,  the  fecurity  of  North 
America  was  no  longer  the  fole  nor  the  foremoft  obje(St.  The 
Family  CompaSl  had  been  I  know  not  how  long  before  in 
agitation.     But  .then  it  was  that  we  faw  produced  into  day- 
light and  action  the  moft  odious  and  inoft  formidable  of  all 
the  confpiracies  aginft  the  liberties  of  Europe,  that  ever  has 
been  framed.  The  war  with  Spain  was  the  firft  fruits  of  that 
league ;  and  a  fecurity  againft  that  league  ought  to  have  been 
the  fundamental  point  of  a  pacification  with  the  powers  who 
compofe  it.    We  had  materials  in  our  hands  to  have  con- 
ftrudted  that  fecurity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  Ihaken. 
But  how  did  the  virtuous  and  able  men  of  our  author  labour 
for  this  great  end  ?  They  took  no  one  ftep  towards  it.    On 
the  contrary  they  countenanced,^  and  indeed,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  them,  recognized  it  in  all  its  parts ;  for  our  pleni- 
potentiary treated  with  thofe  who  adted  for  the  two  cro\\Tns, 
as  if  they  had  been  different  minifters  of  the  fame  monarch,. 
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The  Spaniih  minifter  received  his  inftriKSlions,   not  from 
Madrid ;  but  from  Verfailles. 

This  was  not  hid  from  our  minifters  at  home,  and  the  dis- 
covery ought 'to  have  alarmed  them,  if  the  good  of  their 
country  had  been  the  obje6l  of  their  anxiety.  They  could 
not  but  have  feen  that  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  was 
melted  d^wn  into  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles.  But  they  thought 
this  circiimftance  an  advantage ;  as  it  enabled  them  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  expeditiouily.  Expedi- 
tion was  every  thing  j:o  them ;  becaufe  France  might  hap- 
pen during  a  protracted  negotiation  to  difcover  the  great 
impofition  of  our  vi6]tories. 

In  the  fame  fpirit^  they  negotiated  the  terms  of  the  peace* 
If  it  wfere-^hoiight  advifable  not  to  take  any  politive  fecurity 
frohi  Spain,  the  moft  obvious  principles  of  policy  didlated 
that  the  burthen  of  the  ceffions  ought  to  fall  upon  France ; 
and  that  every  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  favour  fhould 
be  given  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not,  on  her  part,  have  ex- 
ecuted a  capital  article  in  the  family  compaft,  which  obliged 
her  to  compenfate  the  lofles  of  France.  At  lead  flie  could 
not  do  it  in  America ;  for  fhe  was  exprefsly  precluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory  or  giving  any 
advantage  in  trade  to  that  power.  What  did  our  minifters  ? 
They  took  from  Spain  the  territory  of  Florida,  an  objedt  of 
no  value  except  to  fhew  our  difpofitions  to  be  quite  equal  at 
leaft  towards  both  powers ;  and  they  enabled  France  to  com- 
penfate Spain  by  the  gift'  of  Louifiana ;  loading  us  with  all 
the  harfhnefs,  leaving  the  adl  of  kindnefs  with  France,  and 
opening  thereby  a  door  to  the  fulfilling  of  this  the  moft  con- 
folidating  article  of  the  family  compact.  Accordingly  that 
dangerous  league,  thus  abetted  and  authorized  by  the  En- 
glifh  miniftry  without  an  attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any  way> 
•    I  or 
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or  in  any  of  its  parts^  exifts  to  this  hour;  and  has  grown 
ftroftger  and  ftronger,  every  hour  of  its  ©xiftenoe. 

As  to  the  fecond  component  of  a  good  peace,  compenfathu^ 
I  have  but  little  trouble  ;  the  author  has  faid  nothing  upon 
that  head.    He  has  nothing  to  fay.    After  a  war  of  iiich  ex- 
pence,  this  ought  to  have  been  a  capital  confideration.    But 
on  what  he  has  been  fo  prudently  lilent,  I  think  it  is  r^ght  to 
fpeak  plainly.    All  our  new  acquifitions  together,  at  this 
time,  fcarce  ^fibrd  matter  of  revenue  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  eftablifti- 
meats  ;  not  one  Ihilling  towards  the  redudtion  of  our  debt* 
Guadaloupe  or  Martinico  alone  would  have  given  us  material 
aid ;  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  \%ay  of  trade 
and  navigation.    A  good  miniftry  would  have  confidered 
how  a  renewal  of  the  AJfiento  might  have  been  obtaine^^ 
We  had  as  much  right  to  aik  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as     ^^ 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    We  had  .incoonpar^bly  more  in  o^m^rit  ^^ 
hands  to  purchafe  it.    Floods  of  treafure  would  have  pouri^c:^^ 
into  this  kingdom  from  fuch  a  fource-;  and,  under  prop^^ar- 
management,  no  fmall  part  of  it  w^oukl  have  taken  a  publiczr 
diredtion,  and  have  fru<Stified  an  exhaufted  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,/inftead  of  flying  frox^x^^ 
a  treaty,  which,  though  he  now  rde fends,  he  could  not  ^x^ — 
prove,  and  would  not  oppofe ;  if  he,  ii;iftead  of  fliifting  in«:^^=^ 
an  office,  which  removed  him  from  the  manufadture  of  ttn^^ 
treaty,  had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  dir€<Stor,  ac^- — 
iquired  for  us  thefe,  or  any  of  thefe  objects,  the  pofleffion  c^^ 
Guadaloupe  or  Martinique,  or  the  renewal  of  the  yljjiento^  h.  ^ 
might  have  held  his  head  high  in  his  country;  becaufe  h^^"^ 
would  have  performed  real  fervice ;  ten  thoufand  times  mor*^ 
real  fervice,  than  all  the  cecoqomy  of  which  this  writer  i^ 
perpetually  talking,  or  aU  the  little  tricks  of  finance  whicl^ 
the  experteft  juggler  of  the  treafury  can  praftife,  coul^ 
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amount  to  in  a  thoufand  years.     But  the  occation  is  loft ;  the 
time  is  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

As  to  the  third  reqiiifite,  alliance^  there  too  the  author  i& 
Silent.  What  ftrength  of  that  kind  did  they  acquire  ?  They 
got  no* one  new  ally ;  they  ftript  the  enemy  of  not  a  fingle 
old  one.  •  They  difgufted  (how  jiiftly,  or  unjuftly,  matters 
not)  every  ally  we  had ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  we  ftand 
frieridlefs  in  Europel  But  of  this  naked  condition  of  their 
country,  I  know  fome  people  are  not  aftiaraed.  They  have 
their  lyfkem  of  politicks ;  our  anceftors  grew  great  by  ano- 
ther. In  this  manner  thefe  virtuous  men  concluded  the 
peace ;  and  their  practice  is  only  confonant  to  their  theory. 

Many  things  more  might  be  obferved  on  this  Curious  head 
of  our  author's  fpeculations.  But,  taking  leave  of  what  the 
writer  fays  in  his  ferious  part,^  if  he  be  ferious  in  any  part,  I 
fhall  only  juft  point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleafantry.  No  man,  I 
believe,  ever  denied  ,that  the  time  for  making  peace  is  that 
in  which  the  beft  terms  may  be  obtained.  But  what  that 
time  is,  together  with  the  life  that  has  been  made  of  it,  we 
are  to  judge  by  feeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  our  advan- 
tages, and  to  our  neceffities,  have  been  acStually  obtained.— 
Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  queftion,  and  to  which  the  author 
ought  to  have  fet  his  Ihoulders  in  earneft.  Ihftead  of  doing 
this,  he  flips  out  of  the  harnefs  by  a  jeft ;  and  fheeringly  tells^ 
lis,  that,  to  determine  this  point,  we  muft  know  the  fecrets^ 
of  the  French  and  Spanifli  cabinets  *,  and  that  parliament 

•  Sometfamg  however  has  tranfjrired  in  the  quarrels  among  thofe  concerned  in  tha^ 
tranfadton.  It  feems  die  good  Genius  of  Britain  fo  much  vaunted  by  our  author,  did  his* 
duty  nobly.  Whilft  we  were  gaining  fuch  advantages,  the  court  of  France  was  aftonifhed 
at  our  conceffions.  "  J*ai  apporte  a  Verfailles,  il  eft  vrai,  les  ratifications  du  Rol  d'  An- 
**  gteterre  6  voftrt  grand^iunnement^  et  a  celui  de  hien  d^autres.  Je  dois  cela  au  bontes  du 
•*  Roi  d'Ang^eterre,  a  celles  de  Milord  Bute,  a  Monf.  le  Comte  de  Viry,  a  MbnC  le  Due 
•  dcj^iverncis,  ^t  en  fin  a  tnoDfcavoir  faire«'^    Lcttrcs,  &c.  du  Ch^v.-D'Eoi^-  P-  5'- 
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was  pleafed  to  approve  the  treaty  of  peace  witliout  calling 
for  the  correfpondence  concerning  it.  How  juft  this  farcafm 
on  that  parhament  may  be,  I  fay  not ;  but  how  becoming  in 
the  author,  I  leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  queftions  of  war  and  peace, 
the  author  proceeds  to  ftate  our  debt,  and  the  intereft  which 
it  carried,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  with  the  unfairnefs  and 
inaccuracy,  however,  which  diftingiiilh  all  his  aflertions, 
and  all  his  calculations.  To  dete(5t  every  fallacy,  and  rectify 
every  miftake,  would  be  endlefs.  It  will  be  enough  to  point 
out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  ihew  how  unfafe  it  is  to  place 
any  thing  like  an  implicit  truft  in  fuch  a  writer. 

The  intereft  of  debt  contradled  during  the  war  is  ftated  by 
the  author  at  ^.  a.614.892.  The  particulars  appear  in  pages 
14  and  15.  Among  them  is  ftated  the  unfunded  debt, 
£,-  9.975.017,  fuppofed  to  carry  intereft  on  a  medium  at  iper 
cent,  which  amounts  to  ^.  299.250.  We.are  referred  to  the 
Conjiderations  on  the  Track  and  Finances  of  the  Kingdom^ 
p.  22,  for  the  particulars  of  that  unfunded  debt.  Turn  to 
the  work,  and  to  the  place  referred  to  by  the  author  himfelf, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  a  clear  detection  of  a  capital  fallacy 
of  this  article  in  his  account.  You  will  there  fee  that  this 
unfunded  debt  confifts  of  the  nine  following  articles ;.  the 
remaining  fubfidy  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick;  the  remain-s- 
ing dedommagement  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle  j  the  German 
demands ;  the  army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries ;  the  defi-. 
ciencies  of  grants  and  funds;  Mr.  Toucbefs  claim;  the 
debts  due  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Barbadoes ;  Exchequer  bills ; 
and  Navy  debt.  The  extreme  fallacy  of  this  ftate  cannot  ef- 
oape  any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  in- 
tereft money,  with  which  he  affirms  us  to  have  been  loaded, 
in  hfs  State  of  the  Nation,  with  the  itetns  of  the  principal 
debt  to  which  he  refers  in  his  Conjiderations i.    The  readet 
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muft  obferve,  that  of  this  long  lift  of  nine  articles,  only  two, 
the  exchequer  bills,  and  part  of  the  navy  debt,  carried  any  in- 
tereft  at  all.  The  firft  amounted  to  j^.  i.8bo.ooo;  and  this 
undoubtedly  carried  intereft.  The  whole  navy  debt  indeed' 
amounted  to  {^.  4.576.915 ;  but  of  this  only  a  part  carried 
intereft.  The  author  of  the  Conjiderations^  &c.  labours  to 
prove  this  very  point  in  p.  18;  and  Mr.  G.  has  always  de- 
fended himfelf  upon  the  fame  ground,  for  the  infiifficient 
provifion  he  made  for  the  difcharge  of  that  debt.  The  reader 
may  fee  their  own  authority  for  it  *. 

Mr.  G.  did  in  fadt  provide  no  more  than  £.  2.150.000  for 
the  difcharge  of  thefe  bills  in  two  years.  It  is  much  to  be 
wilhed  that  thefe  gentlemen  would  lay  their  heads  together, 
that  they  would  confider  well  this  matter,  and  agree  upon 
fomething.  For  when  the  fcanty  provifion  made  for  the 
unfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated,  then  we  are  told  it  is  a 
very  fmall  part  of  that  debt  which  carries  intereft*  But 
when  the  publick  is  to  be  reprefcnted  in  a  miferable  condi- 
tion, and  the  confequences  of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  before 
us  in  dreadful  colours,  then  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  un- 

•  a  xhe  navy  bills  are  not  due  till  fix  months  after  they  have  been  iflued ;  fix  months 
"  alfo  of  the  feamens  wages  by  ad  of  parliament  muft  be,  and  in  confequence  of  the  rules 
^  prefcribed  by  that  a£t^  twelve  months  wages  generally,  and  often  much  more,  are  re- 
^  tained ;  and  there  has  been  befides  at  all  times  a  large  arrear  of  pay,  which,  though  kept 
*'  in  the  account,  could  never  be  claimed,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  due  having  left  neither 
"  aflignees  nor  reprefentatives.  The  preciie  amount  of  fuch  fums  cannot  be,  afcertained ; 
**  but  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  Icfs  than  13  or  14  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  On  31ft 
^  Dec.  1754,  when  the  navy  debt  was  reduced  nearly  as  low  as  it  could  be,  it  ftill  amounted 
•**  to  I •296.567/.  lis.  11  Id.  confifting  chiefly  of  articles  which  could  not  then  be  dif- 
^^  charged ;  fuch  articles  will  be  larger  now,  in  proportion  to  the  encreaic  of  the  eftabliih- 
,"  ment )  and  an  allowance  muft  always  be  made  for  them  in  judging  of  the  ftate  of  the 
"  navy  debt,  though  they  are  not  diftinguiftiable  in  the  account.  In  providing  for  that 
** -which  is  .payable,  the  principal  objed  of  the  legiflature  is  always  to  difcharge  the  bills, 
•^*  for  they  arc  the  greatcft  article;  they  bear  an  intereft. of  4  per  cent. ;  and,  when  the 
^  quantity  of  them  is  large,  they  are  a  heavy  incumbrance  upon  al^  money  tranfadions.'* 
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funded  debt  is  vrithin  a  trifle  of  ten  miUions,  and  fo  large  a 
portion  of  it  carries  intereft  that  we  muft  not  compute  Idai 
than  ^per  tent,  upon  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  jC«  ^50.000  towards  th« 
difcharge  of  the  navy  debt.    This  fum  coold  not  be  applied 
folely  to  the  difcharge  of  bills  carrying  intereft;  becaufe 
part  of  the  debt  due  on  feamens  wages  muft  have  been  pwdi  - 
and  fome  bills  carried  no  intereft  at  all.    Notwithftanding 
this,  we  find  by  an  account  in  the  Journals  of  the  houle  6f 
commons,  in  the  following  feffion,  that  the  navy  debt  carry- 
ing intereft  was,  on  the  31ft  of  December  1764,  no  more  than' 
^.  1.687,441.    I  am  fure  therefore  that  I  admit  too  much 
when  I  admit  the  navy  debt  carrying  intereft,  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  navy  annuities  In  the  year  1763,  to  have  been 
£,  2.200.000.    Add  the  exchequer  bills ;  and  the  whole  un- 
funded debt  carrying  intereft  will  be  four  millions  inftead  of 
ten';  and  the  annual  intereft  paid  for  it  at  4  per  cent,  will  be 
£.  160.000  inftead  of  £.  299.250.     An  error  of  no   fm^ 
magnitude,  and  which  coidd  not  have  been  owing  to  inad-^ 
vertency. 

The  m.ifreprefentation  of  the  encreafe  of  the  peace  eftab- 
liftiraent  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  intereft 
on  the  unfunded  debt.  The  encreafe  is  great  undoubtedly. 
However,  the  axithor  finds  no  fault  with  it,  and  urges  it 
only  as  a  matter  of  argument  to  fupport  the  ftrange  chime- 
rical propofals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  clofe  of  his  work, 
for  the  encreafe  of  revenue.  The  greater  he  made  that  el^ 
tablilhment,  the  flronger  be  expected  to  ftaiid  in  argument : 
but,  whatever  he  expe(Sted  or  propofed,  he  fhould  have 
fliited  the  matter  fairly.  He  tells  lis  that  this  eftabliftiment 
is  near  £,  1.500.000  more  than  it  was  in  1751,  1753,  ^^ 
other  years  of  peace.  This  he  has  done  in  his  ufual  man*- 
ner,  by  aflfertionj  without  troubling  himfelf  either  with. 
3.  proof 
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proof  or  probability.  For  he  has  not  givea  us  any  flat«  of 
the  peace  eftabliihment  in  the  years  1753  and  I754»  ^^^  t^"^® 
^t^hich  he  means  to  compare  with  the  prefent.  As  I  am 
obliged  to  force  him  to  that  preciflon,  from  which  he  al- 
ways flies  as  from  his  moft  dangerous  enemy,  1  have  been  at 
the  trouble  to  fearch  the  Journals  in  the  period  between  the 
two  laft  wars :  and  i  find  that  the  peace  eftabliAiment,  con- 
iifling  of  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and  the  feveral  incidental 
expences,  amounted  to  £.  2.346.594.  Now  is  this  writer 
wild  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  peace  eftablilhment  of 
1764  and  the  fubfequent  years,  made  up  from  the  fame  arti- 
cles, is  £,  3.800.000  and  upwards?  His  ailertion  however 
goes  to  this.  But  1  muft  take  the  liberty  of  correfting  him. 
}n  this  grofs  miftake,  and  from  an  authority  he  cannot  re- 
fufe,  from  his-  favourite  work,  and  Handing  authority,  the 
ConiideraticMEts.  We  find  there*  p.  43  *,  the  peace  eftabliih- 
ment  of  1764  and  1765  ftated  at  >C*  3.609.700.  This  is  near 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  lefs  than  that  given  in  The 
State  of  the  Nation.  But  even  fnmi  this,  in  order  to  render 
the  articles  which  compoCe  the  peace  eftabliHiment  in-  the 
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two  periods  correfpondent  (for  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
compared)^  we  muft  dedu6l  firft,  his  articles  of  the  defici- 
ency of  land  and  malt,  which  amount  to  JT,  300.000.  They 
certainly  are  no  part  of  the  eftablilhment ;  nor  are  they  in- 
cluded in  that  fum,  which  1  have  ftated  above  for  the  ef- 
tabliihment  in  the  time  of  the  former  peace.  If  they  were 
proper  to  be  ftated  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  ftated  in  both 
accounts.  We  rfiuft  alfo  dedu6t  the  deficiencies  of  funds, 
J[.  202.400.  Thefe  deficiencies  are  the  difference  between 
the  intereft  charged  on  the  publick  for  monies  borrowed, 
arid  the  produce  of  the  taxes  laid  for  the  difcharge  of  that 
intereft.  Annual  provifion  is  indeed  to  be  made  for  them  by 
parliament:  but  in  the  enquiry  before  us,  which  is  only 
what  charge  is  brought  on  the  publick  by  intereft  paid  or  to 
be  paid  for  money  borrowed,  the  aitmoft  that  the  author 
ftiould  do,  is  to  bring  into  the  account  the  full  intereft  for  all 
that  money.  This  he  has  done  in  p,  15 ;  and  he  repeats'  it 
in  p.  18,  the  very  page  I  am  now  examining,  j[.  2.6i4»892. 
To  comprehend  afterwards  in  the  peace  eftabliftiment  the 
deficiency  of  the  fund  created  for  payment  of  that  in- 
tereft, would  be  laying  twice  to  the  account  of  the  war  part 
of  the  fame  fum.  Suppofe  ten  millions  borrowed  at  4  per 
cent,  and  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  intereft  to  produce  na 
more  than  ^.  aoa.ooa.  The  whole  annual  charge  on  the 
publick  is  £.  400.000.  It  can  be  no  more.  But  to  charge  the 
intereft  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and  then  the  deficiency  in 
the  other,  would  be  charging  ^.  600.000.  The  deficiency  of 
funds  muft  therefore  be  alfo  deducted  from  the  peace  eftab- 
lilhment ia  the  Confiderations ;  and  then  the  peace  eftablifti- 
ment in  that  author  will  be  reduced  to  the  famfe  articles  with: 
thofe  included  in  the  fum  I  have  already  mentioned  for  the 
peace,  eftabliflinient  before  the  laft  war,,  in  the  year  i/SSrand^ 

1754- 
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Peace  eftablifhment  in  the  Confederations      -      3.609.700 
DeduA  deficiency  of  land  and  malt     -    300.000 
Ditto  of  funds  -  -  -    202.400 

502.400 

.      .                                                   3-I07-300 
Peace  eftablilhn^nt  before  the  late  war,  in  which  1 
no  deficiencies  of  land  and  mak,  or  funds,  are  I2.346.594 
included  -----  J ^ ___^ 

Differenge  -  ^.  760.706 

Being  about   half  the  fiun  which  our  author  has  been 

pleafed  to  fuppofe  it. 
Let  us  put  the  whole  together.  The  author  ffatea,        J[» 

Difference  of  peace  eftablifhment  before  and  7 
fincethewa^  -  -  -  .  J  1.500.00a 

Intereft  of  debt  contracted  by  the  war       -      -  2.6x4.892. 


4. 1 14.899 
The  real  difference  in  the  peace  effab-  >      ^     g 

Kfhtnent  is  -  -  -  i 

The  actual  intereft  of  the"^ 

funded  debt,  including  that  I  , 

charged   on    the  fjnkmgf    ^  •*   ^ 

fund       -        -        .       -3 

The  a<aual  intereft  of  un->      , 

160.000 


funded  debt  at  moft 


un-1 


Total  intereft  of  debt  contracted  by7  ^ 

the  war  -  -  -         .\    ^'^   ^ 

Encreafe  of  peace  eftablifhment,  and  intereft  of  K  2-5  ^.o- 


tlie  new  debt 


Error  of  the  author    -   jC*  ^78.544 


It 
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It  is  true,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  have  been  found 
confiderably  greater  than  the  author  Qf  the  Confidwations 
was  pleafed  to  foretel  they  would  be.  The  author  of  The 
Prefent  State  avails  himfelf  of  that  encreafe,  and,  finding  it 
fuit  his  purpofe,  fets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace  eftablifh* 
ment  of  the  prefent  times.  If  this  is  allowed  him,  his  error 
perhaps  may  be  reduced  to  ^T.  700I000.  But  I  doubt  the 
author  of  the  Cohfiders^tions  will  not  thaiik  him  for  admit- 
ting jT.  200x00  and  upwards,  as  the  peace  eftablilhment  for 
extraordinaries,  when  that  author  has  fo  much  laboured  to 
confine  them  within  j^\  35.000. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  capital  fallacies  of  the  author.     To 

break  the  thread  of  my  difcourfe  as  little  as  poflible,  I  have 

thrown  into  the  margin  many  inftanoes,  though  Gdd  knows 

far  from  the  whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconfiftencies^  and 

want  of  common  care.    I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  take  fome 

notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off  from  any  authority  this 

writer  may  hav€ ;  and  to  put  ati  end  to>  the  deference  which 

carekfs  men  are  apt  to  pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his  ac- 

counts>  and  marlhals  his  figures,  in  perfect  confidence  that 

their  corre(5tnefs  witt  never  be  exartiinecJ^t. 

However, 

♦  Upon  the  money  borrowed  in  1760,  Ae  prAniam  of  ^he  f^  cent^  ^slbr  '7i  years, 
not  for  20;  this  annuity  has  been  paid  eight  years  infteaj  of  fey)en>  the  fum-pcndia  there- 
fore £.  640.000  inftead  of  ^.  560.060 ;  the  reojaioing  c»rm  is  \jrorth  10  jiears  and  a  quarter 
inftead  of  1 1  years  f  ;  its  value  is  £.  820.000  inftead  of  £.  880.000 ;  and  the  whole  va- 
lue of  that  premium  is  £*  1.460.000  inftesd  of  £.  ^.440.000.  The  like  errors  are  ob- 
fervable  in  his  computation  on  the  additional  capital  of  three  /rr  cerk.  drr  the  fcan^if  that 
year.  In  like  manner,  on  the  loan  of  1762^  the  mithor  cdrbpiioss  on  fiye  yeans  psij^mentSi 
inftead  of  fix;  and  fays  inexprefs  terms,  that  take  5  from  19,  and  there  remaios  13.  Thefe 
are  not  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  prefs  v  the  ieV^d  cfdm|>utatLDnsiplirfiicd.  in.  this  |)art  of  the 
work  with  great  diligence  and  e^rneftnefs  prove  thera  errors  upon  much  deliberation.  Thus 
the  premiums  in  1759  are  caft  up^,90.ooo  top  ]krie^«n  error  in  the  firft  rule  of  arithqae- 
.ti<:k,    '•  Ttc  annuities  borrowed  in  1^56  and  1758  arc,"  fiys  he,  **  to  continue  till  rc-« 

f  See  Smart  and  Demolvrc. 
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However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take  his  ftate  of 
it.  The  debt  tvas  and  is  enormous.  The  war  was  expen- 
five.  The  beft  oeconomy  had  not  perhaps  been  ufed.  But 
I  muft  obferve^  th»t  war  arid  oeconomy  nte  things  not  eafily 
reconciled ;  and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parfi* 
tnony  in  fach  a  ftate  may  be  the  worft  managemient,  and 
in  the  end  the  worft  ceconomy  ill  the  worlds  hazarding  the 
total  lofs  of  all  the  charge  incurred,  and  of  every  thing  elft 
along  with  it. 

But  cut  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt?  has  the  author 
given  a  fingle  light,  towards  any  material  redudtion  of  itf 
Not  a  glimmeringt  We  fliall  fee  in  its  place  what  fort  of 
thing  he  propofes.  But  before  he  commences  his  opera- 
tions, in  order  to  fcare  the  public  imagination,  he  raifes  b^^ 
art  magic  a  thick  mift  before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare 
the  moft  ghaftly  and  horrible  phantoms : 

tlunc  igitur  terrorem  antmi  tenebrasque  neceffe  ejl^ 
Non  radii  Jolis^  neque  lucida  tela  diet 
Difcutianty  fed  natura /pecks  ratioque^ 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright  into  which; 
he   has  put  us,  appreciate  thofe  dreadful  and    deformed 

^  tfeemed  by  paitiament/'  He  does  not  take  notice  that  the  firft  are  irredeemable  t31 
February  I77i>  the  other  till  July  1782.^  In  this  die  amount  of  tbe  premiums  is  computed 
on  tbe  time  which  they  have  run.  Weakly  and  ignorantly;  for  he  might  have  added  to* 
this,  and  ftrengthcned  his  argument,  fuch  as  it  is,  by  charging  alfo  the  value  of  die  addi- 
tional cMle  ^er  cenu  from  die  day  on  which  he  wrote  to  at  leaft  that  day  on  which  thefe  an- 
liiuties  become  redeemiable*  To  make  ample  amends,  however>  he  has  added  to  die  pre- 
fiiiams  of  15  ptr  akt.  in  1759,  and  three  ^^  cent*  in  1760,  die  annuity  paid  for  them  fince 
ibeir  commencement }  the  fallacy  of  which  is  manifeft  \  for  the  premiums  in  thefe  cafes^ 
can  be  neither  more  nor  le(s  than  the  additional  capital  for  which  the  public  (lands  en-- 
gaged,  and  is  jufl  the  (ame  whether  five  or  500  years  annuity  has  been  psud  for  it.  In  pri* 
irate  life,  no  man  perfuades  himfelf  that  hehas  borrowed  ^.  200>  becaufe  he  happens  to  have 
(aid  20  years  interefl  oa  loan  of  j£«  xoo*.  * 
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gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit  the  joylefs  regions  of 
an  imagination,  fruitful  in  nothing  but  the  producStion  of 
monfters. 

His  whole  reprefentation  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  ope- 
ration of  our  debt,  upon  our  manufadtures,  and  our  trade. 
To  this  caufe  he  attributes  a  certain  fuppofed  dearnefs  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  which  muft  compel  our  manufacturers  to 
emigrate  to  cheaper  ,coun tries,  particularly  to  France,  and 
with  them  the  manufacture.  Thence  confumption  declin- 
ing, and  with  it  revenue.  He  will  not  permit  the  real  ba- 
lance of  our  trade  to  be  eftimated  {o  high  as  ^.2.500.000; 
and  the  intereft  of  the  debt  to  foreigners  carries  off 
^('.i.Soo.ooo  of  that  balance.  France  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition.  Then  follow  his  wailings  and  lamentings,  which  he 
renews  over  and  over,  according  to  his  cuftom — a  declining 
trade,  and  decreafing  fpecie-r-on  the  point  of  becoming  tri- 
butary to  France-^of  loling  Ireland — of  having  the  colonies 
torn  away  from  us. 

The  firft  thing  upon  which  I  Ihall  obferve  is,  ^'  what  he 
takes  for  granted  as  the  cleareft  of  all  propofitions,  the  emi- 
gration of  our  manufacturers  to  France.  I  undertake  to.fay 
that  this  affertion  is  totally  groundlefs,  and  I  challenge  the 
author  to  bring  any  fort  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper 
in  France,  that  is,  to  be  had  for  lefs  fpecie,  wages  are  pro- 
portionably  lower.  No  manufacturer,  let  the  living  be  what 
it  will,  was  ever  known  to  fly  fbr  refuge  to  low  wages. 
Money  is  the  firft  thing  which-  attradts  him.  Accordingly 
puj  wages  attract  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Frqn^ 
two  Ihillings  to  one  fhilling,  is  a  fall, ;  in  all  mens  imagina- 
tions, which  no  calculation  upon  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  can  compenfate.    But  it  will  be  hard 

*   P'  3^.  3'>  3^-       .  •  .'  ,    .  .  :     .  . 
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to  prove,  that  a  French  artificer  is  better  fed,  cloathed^ 
lodged,  and  warmed,  than  one-  in  England ;  for  that  is  the 
i'enfe,  and  the  only  fenfe,  of  living  cheaper*  If,  in  truth 
and  fadt,  our  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all  thefe  refpedls  as 
one  in  the  fame  ftate  in  France — ^how  ftands  the  matter  in 
point  of  opinion  and  prejudice,  the  fprings  by  which  people 
in  that  clafs  of  life  are  chiefly  a6tuated  ?  The  idea  of  our 
common  people,  concerning  French  living,  is  dreadful; 
altogether  as  dreadful  as  our  author's  can  poflibly  be  of  the 
ftate  of  his  own  country ;  a  way  of  thinking  that  will  hardly 
ever  prevail  on  them  to  defert  to  France  ^^'. 

But,  leaving  the  author's  fpeculations,  the  fa6l  is,  that  they 
have  not  deferted;  and  of  courfe  the  manufadture  cannot 
be  departed,  or  departing,  with  them.  I  am  not  indeed  able 
to  get  at  all  the  details  of  all  our  manufadlures ;  though,  I 
think,  I  have  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  that  purpofe  as 
our  author.  Some  1  have  by  me;  and  they  do  not  hitherto, 
thank  God,  fupport  the  author's  complaint,  unlefs  a  vaft  en- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  goods  manufadtured  be  a  proof  of 
lofing  the  manufadlure.  On  a  view  of  the  regillers  in  the 
Weft-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  for  three  years  before  the  war, 
and  for  the  three  laft,  it  appears,  that  the  quantities  of  cloths 
entered  were  as  follow ; 


Pieces  broa4i 

Pieces  narr<n». 

17/^2.          - 

60.724 

- 

72.442 

1753.     - 

55-358 

- 

71.618 

1754-       • 

56.070 

- 

72.394 

172.152  -  216.454 


*  In  a  courie  of  years  a  few  manu&durers  have  been  tempted  abroad,  not  by  cheap 
living,  but  by  immenfe  premiums,  to  fee  up  as  maflers,  and  to  introduce  the  manufadure. 
This  muft  happen  in  every  country  eminent  for  the  (kill  of  its  artiiicers,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  taxes  and  the  fxke  of  provHions. 

Vol,  I.  Q  q  1765. 
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Piecei  brotd.  P\«cm  siarrov. 

1765.  -     54-660  -  77-419 

1766.  -     7X.575  -  7^-893 

1767.  -    102428  -  78.819 

■      I  I  I   I  ■ 

3  years,  ending    1767,     -    229.663  -  235.131 

3  years,  ending    1754,     "    i7«-i5i  *  216.454 

Encreafe,       57'5ii    Encreafe,   18.677 

In  this  manner  this  capital  branch  of  manufacture  has 
encreafed,  under  the  encreafe  of  taxes ;  and  this  not  from 
a  declining,  but  from  a  greatly  flourifliing  period  of  com* 
merce.  I  may  fay  the  fame  on  the  belt  authority  of  the  fa- 
brick  of  thin  goods  at  Halifax;  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale; 
and  of  that  infinite  variety  of  admirable  manufactures  that 
grow  and  extend  every  year  among  the  fpirited,  inventive, 
and  enterprizing  traders  of  Manchelter. 

A  trade  fbmetimes  feems  to  perifh  when  it  only  aCumes  a 
diflferent  form.  Thus  the  coarfeft  woollens  were  formerly 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  Ruifia.  The  Ruffians  now 
fupply  themfelves  with  thefe  goods.  But  the  export  thither 
of  finer  cloths  has  encreafed  in  proportion  as  the  other  has 
declined.  Poffibly  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  have  felt 
fomething  like  a  languor  in  bufineis.  Objects  like  trade  and 
manufacture,  which  the  very  attempt  to  confine  would  cer- 
tainly deftroy,  frequently  change  their  place ;  and  thereby, 
far  from  being  loft,  are  often  highly  improved.  Thus  fome 
manufactures  have  decayed  in  the  weft  and  fouth,  which  have 
made  new  and  more  vigorous  Ihoots  when  tranfplanted  into 
the  north.  And  here  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  by,  though  the 
author  has  faid  nothing  upon  it,  the  vaft  addition  to  the 
mafs  of  Britilh  trade,  which  has  been.made  by. the. improve- 
ment 
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mcnt  of  Scotland.  What  does  he  think  of  the  commerce  of 
the  city  of  Olafgow,  and  of  the  manufactures  of  Paifley  and 
all  the  adjacent  county?  has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly 
afpe6t  and  fades  Hippocratica  which  the  falfe  diagnoftic  of 
our  ftate  phyfician  has  given  to  our  trade  in  general }  has  he 
not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  fuch  magnitude  even  in  their 
eradle  which  are  fet  up  on  the  Carron^  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  have  drawn  nothing  from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or 
Wolverhampton  ? 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  fhew  the  entire  falfity 
of  the  complaint  concerning  the  decline  of  our  manufac- 
tures. But  every  ftep  we  advance,  this  matter  clears  up 
more  and  more ;  and  the  falfe  terrors  of  the  author  are  dif- 
fipatcd,  and  fade  away  as  the  light  appears*  "  The  trade 
**  and  manufadtures  of  this  country  (fays  he)  going  to  ruin, 
"  and  a  diminution  of  out.  revenue  from  confumption  muft 
^*  attend  the  lofs  of  fo  many  feamen  and  artificers."*  Nothing 
more  true  than  the  general  obfervation :  nothing  more  falfe 
than  its  application  to  our  circumftances.  Let  the  revenue 
on  confurtiption  fpeak  for  itfelf : 

Average  of  net  excife,  fince  the  new  duties,! 

three  years  ending  1767,  -  -       J    ^'"^^  ''^* 

Ditto  before  the  new  duties,  three  years  ending  J         ^    ^ 


i759» 


Average  encreafe,    -     ^*  1.329,040 


Here  is  no'drminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  im- 
menfe  encreafe.  This  is  owing,  I  Ihall  be  told,  to  the  new 
duties,  which  may  encreafe  the  total  bulk,  but  at  the  fame 
time  may  make  fome  diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  old.' 
Were  this  the  fa^St,  it  would  be  far  from  fupporting  the  au- 

Q  q  2  thor's 
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thor's  complaint.  It  might  have  proved  that  the  burthen 
lay  rather  too  heavy ;  but  it  would  never  prove  that  the  re- 
venue from  confumption  was  impaired,  which  it  was  his 
bufinefs  to  do.  But  what  is  the  real  fa6t?  Let  us  take,  as 
the  beft  inftance  for  the  purpofe,  the  produce  of  the  old  he- 
reditary and  temporary  excife  granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  whofe  objedt  is  that  of  moft  of  the  new  im- 
pofitions,  from  two  averages,  each  of  eight  years : 

Average,  firft  period,  eight  years,  ending  1754,  -  525.317 
Ditto,  fecond  period,  eight  years,  ending  1767,       -    538.542 

Encreafe,    -    £.  13*225 


I  have  taken  thefe  averages  as  including  in  each,  a  war  and 
a  peace  period ;  the  firft  before  the  impofition  of  the  new 
duties,  the  other  lince  thofe  impofitions;  and  fuch  is  the 
ftate  of  the  oldeft  branch  of  the  revenue  from  confumption. 
Befides  the  acquifition  of  fo  much  new,  this  article,  to  fpeak 
of  no  other,  has  rather  encreafed  under  the  prefllire  of  all 
thofe  additional  taxes  to  which  the  author  is  pleafed  to  attri- 
bute its  deftru6lion.  But  as  the  author  has  made  his  grand 
effort  againft  thofe  moderate,  judicious,  and  neceffary  levies, 
which  fupport  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the  power  of 
his  country,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  little  further  detail  on 
this  fubje<5t;  that  we  may  fee  how  little  oppreflive  thofe 
taxes  are  on  the  Ihoulders  of  the  publick,  with  which  he  la- 
bours fo  earneftly  to  load  its  imagination.  For  this  purpofe 
we  take  the  ftate  of  that  fpecific  article  upon  which  the  two 
capital  burthens  of  the  war  leaned  the  moft  immediately,  by 
the  additional  duties  on  malt,  and  upon  beer : 

Average 
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Average  of  ftrong  beer,   brewed  in  eight! 
years  before  the  additional  malt  and  beer i  3.895.059  Bar» 
duties,  .  •  -  -         J 

Average  of  ftrong  beer,  eight  years  lincethe7      ^      , 
duties,  -  -  .  J4*       •/         ^  • 

Encreafe  in  the  laft  period,        -        165.667  Ban 


Here  is  the  effe<St  of  two  fuch  daring  taxes  as  3^.  by  the 
buihel  additional  on  malt,  and  31.  by  the  barrel  additional 
on  beer.  Two  impofitions  laid  without  remiflion  one  upon 
the  neck  of  the  other ;  and  laid  upon  an  obje<5t  which  be- 
fore had  been  immenfely  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  leaft 
impair  the  confumption  :  it  has  grown  under  them.  It  ap- 
pears that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not  feel  fo  much 
inconvenience  from  the  new.  duties  as  to  oblige  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  private  brewery.  Quite  the  contrary  happened 
in  both  thefe  refpedts  in  the  reign  of  King  Willianj ;  and  it . 
happened  from  much- (lighter  impofitions'^.  No  people  can: 
long  confume  a  commodity  for  which  they  are  not  well  able 
to  pay.  An  enlightened  reader  laughs  at  the  inconfiftent 
chimera  of  our  author j  of  a  people  univerfally  luxurious, 
and  at  the  fame  time  oppreffed  with  taxes  and  declining  in 
trade.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  on  thefe  duties  as  the 
author  does.    He  fees  nothing  but  the  burthen.    I  can  i>er- 

♦  Although  the  public  brewery  has  confidcrably  encreafeJ  in  this  latter  period,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  malt  tax  has  been  fomething  lefs  than  in  the  former  -,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  new  malt  tax.  Had  this  been  the  caufe  of  the  leflened  confumption,  the  public 
brewery,  fo  much  more  burthened,  muft  have  felt  it  more.  The  caufe  of  this  diminution 
of  the  malt  tax,  I  take  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  greater  dearnefs  of  corn  in  the 
fecond  period  thaa.^  iirft,  which,  in  all  its  confequences,  aiFe6lcd  the  people  in  the  coun« 
try  much  more  than  thofe  in  the  towns.  But  the  revenue  from  confumptioa  was  not  oa 
tbe  wliole  impaired,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  page. 
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ceive  the  burthen  as  well  as  he ;  biit  I  cititiot  avbid  fe^-  " 
templating  alfo  the  ftrength  that  fuffports  it.     Firem  tlieftce  I 
draw  the  moft  comfortable  afRlrances  t>f  the  future  vigGftit^ 
and  the  ample  refources,  of  this  great  mifreprefehf^  ccJuri— 
try ;  and  can  never  prevail  on  myfelf  to  make  complaints 
which  have  no  caufe,  in  order  to  raife  hopes  which  have  no 
foundation. 

When  a  reprefentation  is  built  on  truth  and  nature,  on.^ 
member  fupports  the  other,  and  mutual  lights  are  givexTi. 
and  received  from  every  part.  Thus,  as  our  manufacturer-^ 
have  not  deferted^  nor  the  manufadture  left  us,  nor  the  con. — 
fumption  declined,  nor  the  revenue  funk;  fo  neither  ha.^ 
trade,  which  is  at  once  the  refult,  meafure,  and  caufe  of  th^^ 
whole,  in  the  leaft  decayed,  as  our  author  has  thought  pro — 
per  fometimes  to  affirm,  conftantly  to  fuppofe,  as  if  it  wer^^ 
the  moft  indifputable  of  all  propofitions.  The  reader  wili 
fte  below  the  comparative  ftate  of  our  trade  in  three  of 
bcft  yeara  before  our  entreafe  of  debt  and  taxes,  and  with  i' 
the  three  hft  years  fince  the  author's  date  of  our  ruin  *• 

Ir 


1751. 

>753- 
»754. 

*  Total  impotts,  value, 

7-889.36^ 
8.625.029 

8.093.472 

Exports,  ditto. 

11.694.912 
12.243.604 
11.787.828 

T.ta], 

-    £.  24.607.870 

35.726.344 
24.667.870 

x1.1r8.474 

Exports  exceed  imports, 
Xledium  bdante. 

£.  3.706.15B 

1764. 
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In  the  laft  three  years  the  whole  of  our  exports  was  be- 
tween 44  and  45  millions.  In  the  three  years  preceding  the 
war,  it  was  no  more  than  from  35  to  36  millions.  The  ave- 
rage l^^l^nqe  of  the  fprmer  period  was  JT.  3.706.000 ;  of  the 
latter,  fomething  above  four  millions.  It  is  true,  that  whilft 
the  impreffions  of  the  author's  deftruitive  war  continued, 
our  trade  was  greater  ^han  it  is  at  prefent.  One  of  the  ne- 
cefl&ry  conlequences  pf  the  peace  was,  that  France  mult 
gradually  recover  apart  of  thofe  markets  of  which  jjie  had 
been  originally  in  poflefliqn.  However,  after  all  thefe  de- 
du<5tions,  ftiU  the  grofs  trade  in  the  worft  year  of  the  prefent 
is  better  than  in  the  beft  year  of  any  former  period  of  peace. 
A  very  gr^at  pwt  of  our  taj^es,  ijf  not  the  greateft,  has  been 
ioipofi^d  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On  the  au- 
thor's principles,  ifyis  cqptinual  encreafe  of  taxes  muft  have 
iiiined  our  trade,  or  at  leaft  entirely  checked  its  growth. 
But  I  have  a  manulqripjt  of  p^veu^it,  which  contains  an  ab- 
K  ftra<a  of  oiu-  trade  for  the  years  1703  and  1704 ;  by  which 
*  it  appears,  that  the  whole  expcwrt  from  England  did  not  then 
.exceed  £.  6.552.019.  It  is  now  confiderably  more  than  dou- 
•J)le  that  amoupt.  Yet  England  was  then  a  rich  and  flou- 
r^ing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the  balance  in 
.our  favour  as  it.ftaods  on  the  entries,  and  reduces  it  froni 
fo^ar  mill|oiis  as  it  there  appears  to  np  more  than  ^(".2.500.000. 

-Total  imports,  value,  Exports,  ditto. 

jr.  £. 

1764.  -  ia3i9.946  -  16.164.53* 

1765.  -  10.889.742  -  I4-S50-507 

1766.  -  11475.825  -  14.024.964 

Total,            -        /.  32-685.513  -  44.740.003 
32.685.513 

Exports  exceed,        -  i2.<>54,4^o 

.    iMtdium  balanceibrwthite<bft  y«Mr$»      -      ^.4.018.163 

§  ^^5 
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His  obfervation  on*  the  loofenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  ex- 
port entries  is  juft;  and  that  the  error  is  always  an  error  of 
cxcefs,  I  readily  admit.  But  becaufe,  as  ufual,  he  has  wholly 
omitted  fome  very  material  fadts,  his  conclufion  is  as  erro- 
neous as  the  entries  he  complains  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  cuftom-houfe  entries  I  (hall  make  a 
few  obfervations.  ift.  The  inaccuracy  of  thefe  entries  can 
extend  only  to  Free  Goods,  that  is,  to  fuch  Britifli  produdte 
and  manufa<5lures,  as  are  exported  without  drawback  and 
without  bounty ;  which  do  not  in  general  amount  to  more 
than  two-thirds  at  the  very  utmoft  of  the  whole  export  even 
of  our  borne  produBs.  The  valuable  articles  of  corn,  mak, 
leather,  hops,  beer,  and  many  others,  do  not  come  under 
this  objection  of  inaccuracy.  The  article  of  Certificate 
Goods  re-exported,  a  vaft  branch  of  our  commerce,  admits 
of  no  error  (except  fome  fmaller  frauds  which  cannot  be 
eftimated),  as  they  have  all  a  drawback  of  duty,  and  the 
exporter  muft  therefore  corredly  fpecify  their  quantity  and 
kind.  The  author  therefore  is  not  warranted  from  the 
known  error  in  fome  of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general  de- 
falcation from  the  whole  balance  in  our  favour^  This  error 
cannot  affedt  more  than  half,  if  fo  much,  of  the  export  arti- 
cle. 2dly.  In  the  account  made  up  at  the  infpe6tor  general's 
office,  they  eftimate  only  the  original  coft  of  Britifti  products 
as  they  are  here  purchafed ;  and  on  foreign  goods,  only  the 
prices  in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  fent.  This  was 
the  method  eft^bliflied  by  Mr.  Davenant;  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one.  But  the  profits  of  the  mer-' 
chant  at  home,,  and  of  our  fa(Slories  abroad,  are  not  taken 
into  the  account :  which  profit  on  fuch  an  immenie  quantity 
of  goods  exported  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of  being  very 
great;  fiwe per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  I  fhould  think  a  very 
moderate  allowance.  3dly.  It  does  not  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  ariiing  from  the  employment  of  6oo-ooo  tons  of  (hip- 
ping, which  muft  be  paid  by  the  foreign  confumer,  and 
which,  in  many  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  commodity.    This  can  fcarcely  be  rated  at  lefs 
than  a  million  annually.    4thly,  The  whole  import  from 
Ireland  and  America,  and  from  the  Weft  Indies,  is  fet  againft 
us  in  the  ordinary  way  of  ftriking  a  balance  of  imports  and 
exports ;  whereas  the  import  and  export  are  both  our  own. 
This  is  juft  as  ridiculous,  as  to  put  againft  the  general  ba- 
lance of  the  nation,  how  much  more  goods  Ghefliire  re- 
ceives from  London,  than  London  from  Cheftiire.    The 
whole  revolves  and  circulates  through  this  kingdom,  and  is„ 
fo  far  as  it  regards  our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home  trade, 
as  much  as  if  the  feveral  countries  of  America  and  Ireland 
were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall.    The  courfe  of  exchange  with 
all  thefe  places  is  fully  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  this 
kingdom  has  the  whole  advantage  of  their  commerce.  When 
the  final  profit  upon  a  whole  fyftem  of  trade  refts  and  cen- 
ters in  a  certain  place,  a  balance  ftruck  in  that  place  merely 
on  the  mutual  fale  of  commodities  is  quite  fallacious.    5thly^ 
The  cuftom-houfe  entries  furnilh  a  moft  defective,  and  in- 
deed ridiculous  idea,  of  the  moft  valuable  branch  of  trade 
we  have  in  the  world,  that  with  Newfoundland.    Obferve 
what  you  export  thither;  a  little  fpirits,  provifion,  fifliing 
lines,  and  fifhing  hooks.    Is  this  export  the  true  idea  of  the 
Newfoundland  trade  in  the  light  of  a  beneficial  branch  of 
commerce  ?    nothing   lefs.     Examine    our    imi)orts    from 
thence ;  it  feems,  upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, to  turn  the  balance  againft  you.    But  yourexix>rtB 
to  Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods.    Your  import  is  your 
^wn  food ;  as  much  your  own,  as  that  you  raiie  with  your 
ploughs  out  of  your  own  foil ;  and  not  your  lofs,  but  your 
gain ;  your  riches,  not  your  poverty.    But  fo  fallacious  i« 
Vol*  !•  »  r  this 
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this  way  of  judging,  that  neith-er  the  export  oor  import, 
nor  lootb,  together,  fupply   any  idea  approaching  to    ade- 
quate of  that  brancli  of  bmfj^efs.     The  veffels  in  that  trade 
go  ftrait  from  Newfoundland  to  the  foreign  market;  and 
the  fale  there,  not  the  imj)ort  here,  is  the  meafure  of  its 
vahie.    That  trade  which  is  one  of  your  greateft  and  befl:  is 
hardly  fo  much  as  feen  in  the  cuftom-houfe  entries ;  and  it 
is  not  of  lefs  annual  value  to  this  nation  than  j^*.  40o.ooOr 
6thly,  The  quality  of  your  imports  muft  be  confidered  as 
well  as  the  quantity.    To  ftate  the  whole  of  the  foreign  im- 
port as^/Sy  is  exceedingly  abfurd.    All  the  iron,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  Spanifh  wool,  rawlilk,  woollen  and  linen  yarn,  which 
we  import,  are  by  no  means  to  be  conlidered  as  the  matter 
of  a  merely  luxurious  confumption ;  which  is  the  idea  tea 
generally  and  loofely  annexed  to  our  import  article.    Thefe 
above-mentioned  are  materials  of  induftry,  not  of  luxury, 
which  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  inftances,  to  ten  times, 
and  more,  of  their  original  value.    Even  where  they  are  not 
fubfervient  to  our  exports,  they  ftill  add  to  our  internal 
wealth,  which  coniifts  in  the  ftock  of  ufeful  commodities^  as^ 
nmch  as  in  gold  and  filver.    In  looking  over  the  fpecific  ar- 
ticles of  our  export  and  import,  I  have  often  been  aftonifhed 
to  fee  for  how  fmall  a  part  of  the  ifupply  of  our  confump- 
tion, either  luxurious  or  convenient^  we  are  indebted  to  na- 
tions properly  foreign  to  us. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  entirely  pafled  over  by  the  au- 
thor ;  they  have  been  but  too  much  neglefted  by  njoft  who^ 
iiave  fpeculated  on  this  fubje<St.  But  they  ought  never  to 
he  omitted  by  thofe  who  mean  to  come  to  any- thing  like  the* 
true  ftate  of  the  Britifh  trade.  They  compenfatc,  and  they 
more  than  compenfate,  every  thing  which  the  author  caar 
cut  off  with  any  appearaKK:e  of  reafon  for  the  ovcrngntry  of 
Britilh  goods;  and  they  reftore  to  us  that  l>alance  of  four 
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ifnillioas>  xvfaich  the  anthlor  has  th&ught  proper  on  fucb  » 
very  poor  and  limited  comprchcnfion  of  the  objedt  to  reduce 
to  jC-  2.500.000. 

iTi  general  this  authcu:  is  fo  circnmftanced,  that  to  ftipport 
his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  affume  his  hi^s ;  and  then>  if  you 
allow  his  fadis,  they  will  not  fupport  bis  aKuduftons*  What 
if  all  he  fays  of  the  ftate  of  this  balance  were  true?  <Jid  not 
the  fame  objedlions  always  lie  to  cuftom-houfe  entries  ?  do 
they  defalcate  more  from  the  oitriesbf  1766  than  from  thofe 
of  1754  ?  If  they  prove  us  ruined,  we  were  always  ruined. 
Some  ravens  have  always  indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  of 
fong.  They  have  a  malignant  delight  in  prefaging  mifchief, 
when  they  ^e  not  employed  in  doing  it :  they  are  miferabile 
and  difappointed  at  every  inftance  of  the  public  profpcrity. 
They  overlook  us  like  the  malevolent  being  of  the  poet : 

Tritonida  conjpicit  arcem 
Ingenits,  oplbujque^  etfefta  pace  virentetn ; 
Vixque  tenet  lacrymas  quia  nil  tacrymabile  cernit* 

It  is  in  this  fpirit  that  fome  have  looked  upon  thofe  ac^ 
cidents  that  call  an  occafional  damp  upon  trade.  Their  ima- 
ginations entail  thefe  accidents  upon  ud  in  perpetuity.  We 
have  had  fome  bad  harvefts..  This  muft  very  difadvantage- 
oufly  afFeiSt  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a 
people*  fo  large  a  part  of  whofe  commerce  is  in  grain.  But, 
in  knowing  the  caufe,  we  are  morally  certain,  that,  according 
\o  the  courfe  of  events,  it  cannot  long  fubiift.  In  the  three 
iaft  years,  we  have  exported  fcarcely  any  grain;  in  good 
years,  that  expwt  hath  been  worth  twelve  hundred  thou- 
faiKl  pounds  and  more ;  in  the  two  Iaft  y«ars,  far  from  ex- 
porting^ w«  have  been  obliged  to  import  to  the  amount 
perhaps  of  pur  former  exportation.  So  that  in  this  article 
the  balance  mi^  be  ^.  2,000.000  againft  us ;  that  is,  one  mil- 
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lion  in  the  ceafing  of  gain,  the  other  in  the  ericreafe  of  ex-^ 
penditure.  But  none  of  the  author's  promifes  or  projedts 
could  have  prevented  this  misfortune ;  and,  thank  God,  we 
do  not  want  him  or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it;  although,  if 
his  friends  fliould  now  come  into  power,  1  doubt  not  but 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  credit  for  any  encreafe  of  trade  or 
excife,  that  may  arife  froni  the  happy  circumftance  of  a 
good  harveft. 

This  connects  with  his  loud  laments  and  melancholy  prog- 
noftications  concerning  the  hjgh  price  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life  and  the  products  of  labour.  With  all  his  others,  1  deny 
this  fa6t ;  and  I  again  call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take  average 
and  not  accident,  the  grand  and  firft  neceffary  of  life  is  cheap 
in  this  country;  and  that  too  as  weighed,  not  againft  labour, 
which  is  its  true  counterpoife,  but  againft  money.  Does  he 
call  the  price  of  wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  and  40  IhU- 
lings  per  quarter  in  London,  dear^*^?  He  muft  know  that 
fuel  (an  objedl  of  the  higheft  order  in  the  neceflaries  of  life,, 
and  of  the  firft  neceffity  in  almoft  every  kind  of  manufac- 
ture) is  in  many  of  our  provinces  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  Meat  is  on  the  whole  not  exceflively  dear,  what- 
ever its  price  may  be  at  particular  times  and  from  particular 
accidents.  If  it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  uniform  rife,  this 
enhancement  may  eafily  be  proved  not  to  be  owing  to  the 
encreafe  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  encreafe  of  confumption 
and  of  money.  Diminifti  the  latter,  and  meat  in  your  mar- 
kets will  be  fufficiently  cheap  in  account,  but  much  dearer 
in  efFedt :  becaufe  fewer  will  be  in  a  condition  to  buy.  Thus 
your  apparent  plenty  will  be  real  indigence.  At  prefent, 
even  under  temporary  difadvantages,  the  ufe  of  flefli  is 
greater  here  than  any  where  elfe ;  it  is  continued  without 

*  It  19  deaucr  in  fomc  places,,  and  radier  cheaper  mothers  1.  but  it  muft  foon  all  come 
to  a.  level. 
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any  interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days  ;  it  is  fuftained  and 
growing  even  with  the  encreafe  of  our  taxes.  But  forae 
have  the  art  of  converting  even  the  ligns  of  natioiial  prof- 
perity  into  fymptoms  of  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author, 
who  fo  loudly  difclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold  of 
the  moft  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  humours,  in  hopes  to 
captivate  the  croud.  Even  thofe  peevilh  difpofitions  which 
grow  out  of  fome  tranfitory  fuffering,  thofe  palling  clouds 
which  float  in  our  changeable  atmofphere ;  are  by  him  in- 
duftrioufly  figured  into  frightful  (hapes,  in  order  firft  to 
terrify  and  then  to  govern  the  populace. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  author's  piirpofe  to  give  this 
falfe  and  difcouraging  pi6lure  of  the  ftate  of  his  own  country. 
It  did  not  fully  anfwer  his  end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,, 
to  depreciate  her  fuccefles,  and  to  vilify  her  chara<51:er.  No- 
thing had  been  done,  unlefs  the  fituation  of  France  were  ex- 
alted in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had  been  abafed.  The 
reader  will  excufe  the  citation  I  make  at  length  from  his 
book ;  he  out-does  himfelf  upon  this  occaiion.  His  confi- 
dence is  indeed  unparalleled,  and  altogether  of  the  heroic 
caft : 

**  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  fame  circumftances  with 
^«  ourfelves,  the  aupnentation  of  our  taxes  would  produce  no 
•^  ///  confequences :  if  we  were  obliged  to  raife  our  prices,  they 
"  miift,  from  the  fame  caufes,  do  the  like^  and  could  take  no 
"  advantage  by  under-felling  and  under- working  us.  But 
^'  the  alarming  confideration  to  Great  Britain  is,  that  France 
"  is  not  in  the  fame  condition.  Her  diftrefles,  during  the  wari 
*^  were  great,  but  they  were  immediate ;  her  want  of  credit^ 
*^  as  has  been  faid,  compelled  her  to  impoverifh  her  people, 
"  by  raifing  the  greateft  part  of  her  fvipplies  within  the  year ; 
*^  but  the  burdens  Jhe  impofed  on  them  werey  in  a  great  mea^ 
"  fure^  temporary  y  and  muftbe  greatly  diminijhed^  by  a  few  years 
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^'  of  peace.  She  could  procure  no  coufiderable  loans,  there- 
"  fore  llie  has  mortgaged  no  fucb  eppf'ejjrve  taxes  -  as  thofe 
"  Great  Britain  has  impofed  in  perpetuity  for  payment  of  in-^ 
«^  terc^fl.  Peace  muft,  therefore,  foon  re-eftablifli  her  com- 
^*  mcrce  and  manufadures,  efpecially  as  the  comparative 
^^  Ughtfiefs  of  taxes ^  and  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  in  that  coun* 
^*  try,  muft  make  France  an  afylum  for  Britifti  manufac- 
*^  turers  and  artificers."  On  this  the  author  refts  the  merit  of 
his  whole  fyftem.  And  on  this  point  I  will  join  iiTue  with 
him.  If  France  is  not  at  leaft  in  xhtf^me  cpndition^  even  in 
that  very  condition  which  the  author  falfely  reprefents  to  be 
ours,  if  the  very  xeverfe  of  his*  propofition  be  not  true,  then 
1  will  admit  his  State  of  the  Nation  to  be  juft ;  and  all  his  ia-* 
ferences  from  that  ftate  to  be  logical  and  conclufive.  It  is 
not  furprizing,  that  the  aiithor  fliould  hazard  our  opinion  of 
his  veracity.  That  is  a  virtue  oh  which  great  ftatefmen  do 
not  perhaps  pique  themfeles  fo  much :  bt^t  it  is  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  that  he  (hould  ftake  on  a  vary  poor  calcination 
of  chances,  all  credit  for  care,  for  accuracy,  and  for  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedl  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  rafli  and  inac- 
curate, becaufe  he  thinks  he  writes  to  a  public  ignorant  and 
inattentive.  But  he  may  find  himfelf  in  that  refpe<5t,  as  in 
many  others,  greatly  miftaken. 

In  order  to  contraft  the  light  and  vigorous  condition  of 
France  with  that  of  England,  weak,  and  finking  under  her 
Durthens,  he  ftateg  in  his  loth  page>  that  France  had  raifed 
j[.  50.314.378  fterling  ly  taxes  within  the  fever ai  years  from 
the  year  1756  to  176a  both  inclvifive.  An  Enghthman  muft 
ftand  aghaft  at  fuch  a  reprefenlation :  To  fijad  France  able  to 
rdife  within  tb€  year  fums  little  inferior  to  ail  that  we  were 
able  even  to  borrow  on  intereft  with  all  the  refources  of  the 
greateft  and  molt  eftabliflaed  credit  in  the  world !  Europe  was 
filled  with  aftonifhment  when  they  Taw  England  Adrrow  in 
one  year  twelve  millions.  It  was  thought,  and  very  juftly,  no 
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imall  proof  of  naticmal  ftrength  and  financial  Ikill,  to  find  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  upon  this  fum.  The 
intercft  of  this,  computed  with  the  one  per  cent,  annuities^ 
amounted  only  to  jT.  600.000  a  yeax.  This,  I  fay,  was  thought  a 
furprizing  effort  even  of  credit.  But  this  author  talks,  as  of  a 
thing  not  worth  proving,  and  but  juft  worth  obferving,  that 
France  in  one  year  raifed  fixteen  times  that  fum  without  bor-^ 
rowing,  and  continued  to  raife  fums  not  far  from  equal  to  it  for 
feveral  years  togethelr.  Suppofe  fome  Jacob  Henriques  had  pro- 
pofed,  in  the  year  1762,  to  prevent  a  perpetual  charge  on  the 
nation  by  railing  ten  millions  within  the  year.  He  would  have 
been  confidered,  not  as  a  harlh  financier,  who  laid  an  heavy 
band  on  the  pubfick ;  but  as  a  poor  vifionary,  who  had  run 
mad  on  fupplies  and  taxes*  They  who  know  that  the  whole 
land  tax  of  England,  at  4^".  in  the  pound,  raifes  but  two  mil- 
lions; will  not  eafily  apprehend  that  any  fuch  fums  as  the^ 
author  has  conjured  up  can  be  raifed  even  in  the  mo£t  opulent 
Rations.  France  owed  a  large  debt,  and  was  incumbered 
with  heavy  eflablifhments,  before  that  war.  The  author 
does  not  formally  deny  that  (he  borrowed  fomething  in  every 
year  of  its  continuance ;  let  him  produce  the  funds  for  this 
aftoniftiing  annual  addition  to  all  her  vaft  preceding  taxes^ 
an  addition  equal  to  the  whole  excife,  cuftoms,  land  andi 
mak  taxes  of  England  taken  together. 

But  what  mu5  be  the  reader's  aftonifhment,  perhaps  his 
indignation,  if  he  fhould  find  that  this  g^reat  financier  has 
fallen  into  the  moft  unaccountable  of  all  errors,  no  lefs  aa 
error  than  that  of  miftaking  the  identical  fums  borrozved  by 
France  upon  interejl^  for  fifties  raifed  within  the  year.  Can 
it  be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered  into  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  finance  fliould  make  fo  egregious  a  blunder ;  fhould 
write  it,  fliould  print  it;  fliould  carry  it  to  a  fecond  edition  ;: 
fliould  take  it  not  collaterally  and  incidentally,  but  lay  it  down 
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as  the  corner-ftone  of  his  whole  fyftem,  in  fuch  an  important 
point  as  the  comparative  ftates  of  France  and  England  ?  But 
it  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  ill  informed. 
Not  at  all.  A  man  of  any  loofe  general  knowledge,  and  of 
the  moft  ordinary  fagacity,  never  could  have- been  milin- 
formed  in  fo  grofs  a  manner ;  becaufe  he  would  have  im- 
mediately reje<Sled  fo  wild  and  extravagant  an  account. 

The  fa6t  is  this:  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it  might 
have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  to  raife  within  the  year)  but 
to  borrow  the  very  fums  the  author  mentions  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
I.106.916.261  livres,  making,  in  the  author's  computation, 
;£.  50.314.378.  The  credit  of  France  was  low ;  but  it  was  not 
annihilated*  She  did  not  derive,  as  our  author  choofes  to 
affert,  any  advantages  from  the  debility  of  her  credit.  Its 
i:onfequence  wa^  the  natural  one :  fhe  borrowed ;  but  Ihe 
borrowed  upon  bad  terms,  indeed  on  the  moft  exorbitant 
ufury. 

In  fpeaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  prettnce  to  ac^ 
curacy  would  be  the  moft  inaccurate  thing  in  the  world. 
Neither  the  author  nor  I  can  with  certainty  authenticate  the 
information  we  communicate  to  the  publick,  nor  in  an  affair 
of  eternal  fluctuation  arrive  at  perfect  exadnefs.    All  we  can 
<lo,  and  this  we  may  be  expe<Sted  to  do,  is  to  avoid  grofs 
errors  and  blunders  of  a  capital  nature.    We  cannot  order 
the  proper  officer  to  lay  the  accounts  before  the  houfe.    But 
the  reader  miift  judge  on  the  probability  of  the  accounts  we 
lay  before  him^     The  author  fpeaks  of  France  as  railing  her 
fupplies  for  war  by  taxes  within  the  year ;  and  of  her  debt, 
as  a  thing  fcarcely  worthy  of  notice.     I  affirm  that  Ihe  bor- 
rowed large  fums  in  every  year ;  and  has  thereby  accumu- 
lated an  immenfe  debt.     This  debt  continued  after  the  war 
infinitely  to  embarrafs  her  affairs;  and  to  find  fome  means 
tor  its  redu(5lion  was  then  and  has  ever  lince  been  the  firil 
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obj[e<5t  of  her  poliey.  But  flie  has  fo  little  fiicceeded  in  all 
her  efforts,  that  the  perpetual  debt  of  France  i»  at  this 
hour  little  lliort  of  ^.  .100.000,000  fterling;  and  ftie  ftands 
charged  with  at  leaft  40.ooo.00a  of  Englilh  pounds  on  life- 
rents and  tontines.  The  annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the 
Hotel  de  ViJlc  of  Paris^  which  are  by  no-  means  her  fole 
payments  of  that  naturer  amount  to  139.ooo.opo  of  livres, 
that  is,  to  6.318.000  pounds  ;  befides  Billets  au  porteuTy  jind 
various  detached  and  unfunded  det)ts,  to  a  great  amount, 
and  which  bear  an  intereft. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  intereli  payable  on  hef  debt 
amounted  fo  upwards  of  feven  millions  fterling.  Itt.  Db  la 
Verdy,  the  laft  hope  of  the  French,  finances,  was  called  in, 
to  aid  in  the  redudiion  of  an  ititereft,  fo  light  to  our  author, 
fo  intolerably  heavy  upon  thofe  who  are  to  pay  if.  After 
mahy  unfuccefsful  efforts  towards  reconciling  arbitrary  reduc- 
tion with  public  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  go  the  plain  high 
road  of  power,  and  to  impofe  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  a 
very  great  part  of  the  capital  debt  of  that  kirt|:dom ;  and  this 
meafure  of  prefent  eafe,  to  the  deftru6tion  of  future  credit, 
produced  about  ^,  500.000  a  year,  which  was  carried  to  their 
CaiJJe  d'amortlff'ement  or  finking  fund.  But  fo  unfaithfully 
and  unfteadily  has  this  and  all  the  other  articles  which  com- 
pofe  that  fund  been  applied  to  their  purpofes,  that  they  have 
given  the  ftate  but  very  little  even  of  prefent  relief,  lince  it 
is  known  to  the  whole  world  that  fhe  is  behind-hand  on  every 
one  of  her  eftablilhments.  Since  the  year  1763,  there  has 
been  no  operation  of  any  confequence  on  the  French  finan- 
ces :  and  in  this  enviable  condition  is  France  at  prefent  with 
regard  to  her  debt. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  but  a 
name;  the  intereft  is  the  only  thing  ^hich'  can  diftrefs  a 
nation.  Take  this  idea^  which  will  not  be  diluted,  and  com- 
pare the  intereft  paid  by  England  with  that  paid'  by  France : 
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Intereft  paid  by  France,  funded  and  unfund-n  JT, 

ed,  for  perpetuity-  or  on  lives,  after  the  tax  |.      6.500.000 
of  10  per  cent,        -  "         —  "J 

Intereft  paid  by  England,  as  ftated  by  the  au-7 
thor,p.a7,  -  -  -  .      J      4.^-QQ^ 

Intereft  paid  by  France  exceeds  that  paid  byi   „ 
England,  ....  (^.1.900.000 

Tlie  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  ftate  the  intereft  paid  by 
England  as  too  low.  He  takes  it  himfelf  as  the  extremeft 
term.  Nobody  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  French  fiaances 
will  affirm  that  I  ftate  the  intereft  paid  by  that  kingdom  too 
high.  It  might  be  eafily  proved  to  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions  above  what  is  paid  by 
England. 

There  are  three  ftandards  to  judge  of  the  good  condition 
of  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  finances,  ift,  The  relief  of 
the  people.  2d,  The  equality  of  fupplies  to  eftabliftiments. 
3d,  The  ftate  of  public  credit.  Try  France  on  all  tliefe 
ftandards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  adminifters  relief  to- 
the  people  of  France,  its  government  has  not  been  altogether 
fo  gracious.  Since  the  peace,  Ihe  has  taken  off"  but  a  fingle 
Vingtieme^  or  fliilling  in  the  pound,  and  fome  fmall  matter  in 
the  capitation.  But,  if  the  government  has  relieved  them  in 
one  point,  it  has  only  burthened  them  the  more  heavily  in 
another*  The  Taille^^  that  grievous  and  deftrudtive  im- 
pofition,  which  aU  their  financiers  lament,  without  being  able 
to  remove  or  to  replace,  has  been  augmented  no  lefs  than 
6  millions  of  livres,  or  270.000  pounds  Englilh.  A  further 
augmentation  of  this  or  other  duties  is  now  talked  of ;  and  it 
is  certainly  neceflary  to  their  affairs  :  fo  exceedingly  remote 

•  A  tax  rated  by  the  intendant  in  each  generality  on  the  prcfumcd  fortune  of  every 
perfon  below  the  degree  of  a  gentleman. 
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from  either  truth  or  verifimilitude  is  the  author's  amazing 
aflertion,  that  the  burthens  of  France  in  the  war  were  in  a 
great  meafure  temporary ^  and  mufi  be  greatly  diminijbed  by  a 
few  yean  of  peace. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France  are  not  lightened 
with  taxes,  fo  neither  is  the  ftate  difburthened  of  charges. 
I  fpeak  from  veiy  good  information,  that  the  annual  income 
of  that  ftate  is  at  this  day  30  millions  of  livres,  ox  ^.  1.350JO00 
fterling,  fliort  of  a  provifion  for  their  ordinary  peace  eftab- 
lifhment ;  fo  far  are  they  from  the  attempt  or  even  hope  to 
difcharge  any  part  of  the  capital  of  their  enormous  debt.  In- 
deed under  fuch  extreme  ftraitnefs  and  diftradtion  labours 
the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  fo  far  does  their  charge 
outrun  their  fupply  in  every  particular,  that  no  man,  I  be- 
lieve, who  has  confidered  their  affairs  with  any  degree  of  at- 
tention or  information,  but  muft  hourly  look  for  fome  extra- 
ordinary convulfion  in  that  whole  fyftem;  the  effe(a  of 
which  on  France,  and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to 
conje<Sture. 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.  Let  the  reader 
caft  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price  of  French  funds,  as  they 
ftood  a  few  weeks  ago,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  fome  of 
•  our  Englifti  ftocks,  even  in  their  prefent  low  condition : 

FRENCH.  BRITISH. 

S  per  cents        -       -63.  Bank  JJock,  si      -159. 

^per  cent,  (not  taxed)  57.  4  per  cent.  conf.  -  100. 

^  per  cent,  imtto  -    -49.  3 />^r  t'^;^/.  conf.  -    88. 

This  ftate  of  the  funds  of  France  and  England  is  fufficient 
to  convince  even  prejudice  and  obftinacy,  that  if  France  and 
England  are  not  in  the  fame  condition  (as  the  author  affirms 
they  are  not)  the  difference  is  infinitely  to  the  disadvantage 
of  France^  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not  much  the 
air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthens  and  difcharging  debts. 
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Such  is  the  true  comparative  date  of  the  two  kingdonas  ia 
thofe  capital  points  of  view.  Now  as  to  the  nature  of  tj^ 
taxes  which  provide  for  this  debtf  as  wdl  as  for  their  ordinary 
eftablifhments,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  affirm  that 
^^  they  are  comparatively  light ;"  that  **  fhe  has  mortgaged 
^^  no  fuch  oppreflive  taxes  as  ours :"  his  effrontery  on  this 
head  is  intolerable.  Does  the  author  recollect  a  fingle  tax  in 
England  to  which  fomething  parallel  in  nature,  and  as  heavy 
in  burthen,  does  not  exift  in  France ;  does  he  not  knpw  that 
the  lands  of  the  nobieffe  are  ftiJl  under,  the  load  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  feudal  charges,  from  which  the  gen- 
try of  England  have  been  relieved  for  upwards  of  loo  years> 
and  which  were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much  wbrfe  than 
our  modem  land  tax  ?  Befides  that  all  the  gentry  of  France 
ferve  in  the  army  on  very  flender  pay,  and  to  the  utter  niin 
of  their  fortunes;  all  thofe  who^.are  not  noble,  have  their 
lands  heavily  taxed.  Does  he  not  know  that  wine,  brandy, 
foap,  candles,  leather,  falt-petre,  gunpowder,  are  faxed  ia 
France  ?  Has  he  not  heard  that  government  in  Fraace  has 
made  a  monopoly  of  that  great  article  oi  faltf  that  they 
compel  the  people  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  at  a 
certain  rate,  both  rate  and  quantity  fixed'  at  the  arbijarary 
pleafureof  the  impofer  *  ?  that  they  pay  in  France  the  TaiUe^ 
an  arbitrary  impofition  on  prefumed  property  ?  that  a  tax  is 
laid  in  fadt  and  name,  on  the  fame  arbitrary  ftandard,  upon 
the  acquifitions  of  their  indujlry  f  and  that  in  France  a  heavy 
capitation^tax  is  alfo  paid,  from  the  higheft  to  the  very 
pooreft  fort  of  people  ?  have  we  taxes  of  fuch  weight,  or  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  compulfion,  in  the  artide  of  fait  f  do  we 

*  Before  the  war  it  was  fold  to,  or  rather  forced  on,  the  confui^er  at  1 1  (bus,  or  about 
5^.  die  pound.  What  it  is  at  prefent,  I  am  not  informed.  Even  this  wll  appear  no  tri- 
vial impofttion,    Ia  London,  fiilt  may  be  had  at  a  penny  Arthing  per  pound  Aom  the  laft 
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pay  any  taillage^  any  faculty-tax^  any  indujlry  tax  f  do  we 
pay  any  capitation-tax  whatfoever?  I  believe  the  people  of 
London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to  hear  of  fuch  taxes  pro- 
pofed  upon  them  as  are  paid  at  Paris.  There  is  not  a  fingle 
article  of  proviiion  for  man  or  beaft,  which  enters  that  great 
city,  and  is  notexcifed;  corn,  hay,  meal,  butchers  meat,  fiih, 
fowls,  every  thing.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  cenfure  the  po- 
licy of  taxes  laid  on  the  confumption  of  great  luxurious  ci- 
ties. I  only  ftate  the  fa6t.  We  fhould  be  with  difficulty 
brought  to  hear  of  a  tax  of  50  s.  upon  every  ox  fold  in  Smith- 
field.  Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.  Wine,  the  lower  fort  of 
wine,  httle  better  than  Englilh  fmall  beer,  pays  ae/.  a  bottle. 
We  indeed  tax  our  beer  :  but  the  impofition  on  fmall  beer  is 
very  far  from  heavy*  In  no  part  of  England  are  eatables  of 
any  kind  the  objedt  of  taxation.  In  almoft  every  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  they  are  excifed,  more  or  lefs.  I  have  by  me 
the  ftate  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  principal  nations  on 
the  continent ;  and,  on  comparing  them  with  ours,  I  think  I 
am.  fa:irly  warranted  to  aflert,  that  England  is  the  moft  lightly 
taxed  of  any  of  the  great  ftates  of  Europe;  They  whofe  un- 
natural and  fullen  joy  arifes  from  a  contemplation  of  the  dit- 
trefles  of  their  country  will  revolt  at  this  pofition.  But  if  I 
am  called  upon,  I  will  prove  it  beyond  all  poffibiKty  of  dif- 
pute;  even  though  this  proof  (hould  deprive  thefe  gentle- 
men of  the  Angular  fatisfacSlion  of  confidering  their  country 
as  undone ;  and  though  the  beft  civil  government,  the  beft 
conftituted,  and  the  beft  managed  revenue  that  ever  the 
world  beheld,  (hould  be  thoroughly  vindicated  from  their 
perpetual  clamours  and  complaints.  As  to  our  neighbour 
and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  here  fuggefted, 
I  fay,  and  when  the  author  choofes  formally  to  deny,  I  (hall 
formally  prove  it,  that  her  fubjedts  pay  more  than  England, 
on  a  computation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries  ;  that  her 
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taxes  are  more  injudicioufly  and  more  oppreffively  impofed ; 
more  vexatioufly  coUedted :  come  in  a  fmaller  proportion  to 
the  royal  coffers,  and  are  lefs  applied  by  far  to  the  public  fer- 
•vice.  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  take  the  author's 
word  for  this  happy  and  flourifliing  condition  of  the  French 
finances,  rather  than  attend  to  the  changes,  the  violent  pufhes, 
and  the  defpair,  of  all  her  own  financiers.  Does  he  choofe  to 
be  referred  for  the  eafy  and  happy  condition  of  the  fubjedt  in 
France  to  the  remonftrances  of  their  own  parliaments,  writ- 
ten with  fuch  an  eloquence,  feeling,  and  energy,  as  I  have 
not  feen  exceeded  in  any  other  writings  ?  The  author  may 
fay,  their  complaints  are  exaggerated,  and  the  effedls  of  fac- 
tion. I  anfwer,  that  they  are  the  reprefentations  of  nume- 
rous, grave,  and  moft  refpe<aable  bodies  of  men,  upon  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country.  But,  allowing  that  difcontent 
.and  fadlion  may  pervert  the  judgment  of  fuch  venerable 
bodies  in  France,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fame  caufes  may  full  as  probably  haye  produced  from  a  pri- 
vate, however  refpe6table  i)erfon,  that  frightful,  and,  I  truft  I 
have  Ihewn,  groundlefs  reprefentation  of  our  own  affairs  in 
England. 

The  author  is  fo  confciaus  of  the  dangerous  effeifts  of  that 
reprefentation,  that  he  thinks  it  neceiTary,  and  very  neceflary 
it  is,  to  guard  againft  them.  He  aflures  us,  ^  that  he  has 
*^  not  made  that  difplay  of  the  difficulties  of  his  country,  to 
^^  expofe  her  counfels  to  the  ridicule  of  other  ilates,  or  to 
^^  provoke  a  vanquiihed  enemy  to  infult  her ;  nor  to  excite 
^*  the  people's  rage  againft  their  governors,  or  fink  them 
"  into  a  d^fpondency  of  the  publick  welfare.*'  I  readily  admit 
this  apology  for  his  intentions.  God  forbid  I  Ihould,  think 
any  man  capable  of  entertaining  fo  execrable  and  fenfelefs  a 
defign.  The  true  caufe  of  his  drawing  fo  fliocking  a  picture 
iis  ho  more  than  this ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity 
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than  excite  our  indignation  ;  he  finds  himfelf  out  of  power ; 
and  this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him.  The  fame  fun 
which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  whole  creation, 
does  not  (hine  upon  difappointed  ambition.  It  is  fomething 
that  rays  out  of  darknefs,  and  infpires  nothing  but  gloom 
and  melancholy.  Men,  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  mind,  find 
a  comfort  in  fpreading  the  contagion  of  their  fpleen.  They 
find  an  advantage  too ;  for  it  is  a  general  popular  error  to 
imagine  the  loudeft  complainers  for  the  public  to  be  the 
moft  anxious  for  its  welfare.  If  fuch  perfons  can  anfwer  the 
ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  themfelves,  they  are  apt  to  be 
carelefs  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  confe- 
quences. 

Whatever  this  complainant's  motives  may  be,  the  efiedls 
can  by   no  poffibility  be  other  than  thofe  which  he  fo 
ftrongly,  and  I  hope  truly,  difclaims  all  intention  of  pro- 
ducing.   To  verify  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  confider  how 
dreadful  a  picture  he  has  drawn  in  his  32d  page  of  the  ftate 
of  this  kingdom ;  fuch  a  picSture  as,  I  believe,  has  hardly 
been  applicable,  without  fome  exaggeration,  to  the  moft  de- 
generate and  undone  commonwealth  that  ever  exifted.    Let 
this  view  of  things  be  compared  with  the  profpeiSl  of  a  re- 
medy which  he  propofes  in  the  page  dire6lly  oppofite  and 
the  fubfequent.    I  believe  no  man  living  could  have  ima- 
gined it  poflible,  except  for  the  fake  of  burlefquing  a  fubjedt, 
to  propofe  remedies  fo  ridiculoufly  difproportionate  to  the 
evil,  fo  full  of  uncertainty  in  their  operation,  and  depending 
for  their  fuccefs  in  every  ftep  upon  the  happy  event  of  fo 
many  new,   dangerous,  and  vifionary  projects.    It  is  not 
amifs,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give  the  public  fome 
little  notice  of  what  they  may  expedt  from  his  friends,  when 
our  affairs  ftiall  be  committed  to  their  management.    Let  us 
fee  how  the  accounts  of  difeafe  and  remedy  are  balanced  in 
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his  State  of  the  Nation.  In  the  firft  place,  on  the  fide  of 
cvilsj  he  ftates,  •^  an  impoveriftied  and  heavily-burthened 
^*  pnblick.  A  declining  trade  and  decreafing  fpecie.  The 
*^  power  of  the  crown  never  fo  much  extended  aver  the 
*^  great ;  but  the  great  without  influence  over  the  lower  fort. 
^^  Parliament  lofing  its  reverence  with  the  people.  The 
<^  voice  of  the  multitude  fet  up  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  le- 
<*  giflature ;  a  people  luxurious  and  licentious,  impatient  of 
^^  rule,  and  defpilmg  all  authority.  Government  relaxed  in 
^  every  linew,  and  a  corrupt  felfilh  fpirit  pervading  the 
^^  whole.  An  opinion  of  many,  that  the  form  of  govern- 
^^  ment  is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  attachment  in  the 
^^  bulk  of  the  people  towards  the  conftitution.  No  reverence 
'^^  for  the  cuftoms  of  our  anceftors.  No  attachment  but  to 
^^  private  intereft,  nor  any  zeal  but  for  felfilh  gratifications. 
**  Trade  and  manufadtures  going  tq  ruin.  Great  Britain  in 
**  danger  of  becoming  tributary  to  France,  and  the  defcent 
^^  of  the  crown  dependent  on  her  pleafure.  Ireland  in  cafe 
^^  of  a  war  to  become  a  prey  to  France;  and  Great  Britain, 
**  unable  to  recover  Ireland,  cede  it  by  treaty  (the  author 
**  never  can  think  of  a  treaty  without  making  ceflions),  in 
^^  order  to  purchafe  peace  for  herfelf.  The  colonies  left  ex- 
^*'  poled  to  the  ravages  of  a  domertic,  or  th-e  conqueft  of  a 
^^  foreign  enemy .'^ — Gloomy  enough,  God  knows.  The  au- 
thor well  oblerves  *,  tbat  a  mind  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling 
cannot  look  upon  fucb  a  profpedi  without  horror ;  and  an  heart 
capable  of  humanity  muft  be  unable  to  bear  its  dejcription. 
He  ought  to  have  added,  that  no  man  of  common  difcretion 
ought  to  have  exhibited  it  to  the  publick,  if  it  were  true ;  or 
of  common  honefty,  if  it  w^ere  falfe. 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day-ftar  which  is  to  arife  in 
our  hearts ;  the  author's  grand  fcheme  for  totally  reverfing 
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this  difm<(l  ftate  of  things,  and  making  ns  *  "  happy  at  home 
«  and  refpeded  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flourifliing  in 
**  peace* 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility  equally 
aftoniHiing  and  pleafing.  Never  was  financier  lefs  embar- 
railed  by  the  burthen  of  eltablifliments,  or  with  the  diffi- 
onlty  of  finding  ways  and  means.  If  an  eftablifhment  is 
troublefome  to  him,  he  lops  otf  at  a  ftroke  juft  as  much,  of' 
it  as  he  choofes.  He  mows  down,  without  giving  quarter^ 
or  affigning  reafon,  army,  navy,  ordnance,  ordinary,  extra- 
ordinaries  ;  nothing  can  ftahd  before  him.  Then,  when  he 
comes  to  provide,  Amalthea*s  horn  is  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
pours  out  with  an  inexhauftible  bounty,  taxes,  duties,  loans, 
and  revenues,  without  uneafinefs  to  himfelf,  or  burthea  to 
the  publick.  Infomuch  that,  when  we  confider  the  abun- 
dance of  his  refources,  we  cannot  avoid  being  furprized  at 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  favings.  But  it  is  all  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  goodnefs. 

This  book  has  (6  much  of  a  certain  tone  of  power,  that 
one  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  think  it  written  by  fome 
X>erron  who  had  been  in  high  office.  A  man  is  generally 
rendered  Ibmewhat  a  worfe  reafoner  for  having  been  a  mi- 
nifter.  In  private,  the  alTent  of  liftening  and  obfequious 
friends ;  in  public,  the  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  paf- 
five  fenate,  confirm  him  in  habits  of  begging  the  queftion 
with  impunity,  and  afierting  without  thinking  himfelf 
obliged  to  prove.  Had  it  not  been  for  fome  fuch  habits, 
the  author  could  never  hav«  expe<£ted  that  we  fliould 
take  his  eftiniate  for  a  peace  eftablifliment  folely  on  his 
word. 

This  eftimate  which  he  gives  f,  is  the  great  ground-work 
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of  his  plan  for  the  nationar  redemptioii ;  and  it  ought  to  he 
well  and  firmly  laid,  or  what  muft  become  of  the  fupcrftnic- 
rure  ?  One  would  have  thought  the  natural  method  in  a  plan 
of  reformation  would  be,  to  take  the  jMrefent  exifting  efti- 
mates  as  they  ftand;  and  then  to  Ihew  what  may  be  pradll- 
cably  and  fafely  defalcated  from  them-    This  would,  I  fay^ 
be  the  natural  courfe ;  and  what  would  he  expe<a€d  from  ^ 
man  of  bufinefs.    But  this  author  tdkes  a  very  different  ncie— 
thod.    For  the  ground  of  his  fpeculation  of  a  prefent  peac^ 
eftabliftiment,  he  reibrts  to  a  former  fpeculation  of  the  faoi^ 
kind,  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  minifter  of  the  year  ly^^.* 
Indeed  it  never  exiftcd  any  where  elfe.    *  "  The  plan,"  fay^ 
he,  with  his  ufual  cafe,  «  has  been  already  formed,  and  th^s~ 
**  outline  drawn,  by  the  adminiftration  of  1764.    I  ihal^ 
*<  attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  and  obliterate  parts*  and  tr^c^ 
**  its  operation.    The  ftanding  expence  of  the  prefent  (hi^ 

"  projeded)  peace  eftaWilhment />«||£>rM^</  4)*  ^'^  eKp€rieftc^ 
"  of  the  two-  laji  years  may  be  thus  tJtitnaUd'*  aad  he  cfti— 
mates  it  at  ^.3468. 161^  '' 

Here  too  it  would  be  natural  to  exp<t<Sl  jfomc  rcafons  for~ 
condemning  the  fnbfequcnt  actual  eftabUftwnents,  whicbb 
have  fo  much  tranigrefied  the  limits  of  his  jdan  of  1764,  as- 
well  as  fome  arguments  in  fevotir  of  his  new  projedi ;  whicl* 
has  in  fome  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fellen  ihort,  but  ork 
the  whole  is  much  below  his  old  one.    Hardly  a  word'  oa. 
any  of  thefe  points,  the  only  points  however  that  arc  in  the- 
leail;  efienti^ ;  forunlefs  yoo  a^gn  le^onaforthe  encreafe 
or  diminution  of  the  fcveral  articles  of  public  charge,  the 
playing  at  eitabHUiments  and  efBmates  is  an  amuiiemcnt  of 
no  higher  order,  and  of  much  lefs  ingenuity,  than  ^ejiwn% 
and  commands^  or  IVbat  is  my  tbQU^bt  ii££f  To  biing  more 
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diftindly  under  the  readerX  view  this  author's  ftrange 
method  of  proceeding,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  three 
fchemes;  viz.  the  idea  of  the  minillers  in  1764,  the  adtuaj 
eftimates  oi  the  twp  laft  years  as  given  by  the  author 
Jiinsfclf,  and  laftly  the  new  proje^  of  his  political  millen- 
nium : 

Plan  of  eftablifliment  for  1764,  as  by  Confi-?   .     ^ 
derations,  p.  43,  -  .  -        J  *  3.609.700 

Medium  of  1767  and  1768,  as  by  State  of  the? 

Nation,  p.  29  and  30,  -  -  -     J  9'375 

Prefent  peace  eftablifliment,  as  by  the  projed  I  fst   (. 

in  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  33,  -       -    j  ^*^    ' 

It  is  not  from  any  thing  our  author  has  any  where  faid, 
that  you  are  enabled  to  find  the  ground,  much  lefs  the  jufti- 
fication,  of  the  immenfe  difference  between  thefe  feveral 
iyftems ;  you  muft  compare  them  yourfelf,  article  by  arti- 
cle ;  no  very  pleafing  employment,  by  the  way,  to  compare 
the  agreement  or  difagreemem  of  two  chimeras.  I  now 
only  fpeak  of  the  comparifon  of  his  own  two  projects.  As 
to  the  latter  of  them,  it  difl^rs  from  the  former,  by  having 
fome  of  the  articles  diminiflied,  and  others  encreafedi.  I 
find  the  chief  article  of  redodtion  arifes  from  the  fmalldr 
deficiency  of  land  and  malt,  and  of  the  annuity  funds,  which 
he  brings  down  to  >C*295'56x  in  his  new  eftimate,  from 
jC*50£«40d,  which  he  had  allowed  for  thofe  articles  in  the 
Confidcrations.  With  this  reduSfiotiy  owing,  as  it  mu(t 
be,  merely  to  a  fmaller  deficiency  of  funds,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do.  It  can  be  no  worlt  and  no  merit  of  his.  But 
with  regard  tx>  the  encreaje^  the  matter  is  very  different. , 

*  The  %mes  ia  ^  Coa&lerations  ate  wrong  caft  upj  it  (bould  be  ^.  3.6o8>700. 
t  Confidna^QMi,  p.  43.    Stfite  «f  the  Natio%  p.  3|.  .  ^ 
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It  is  all  his  own ;  the  publick  is  loaded  (for  any  tiling  we 
can  fee  to  the  contrary)  entirely  gratis.  The  chief  articles 
of  the  encreafe  are  on  the  navy  S  and  on  the  army  and 
ordnance  extraordinaries ;  the  navy  bsing  eftimated  in  his 
State  of  the  Nation  £.  50.000  a  year  more,  and  the  army 
and  ordnance  extraordinaries  j(*.  40^.000  more,  than  he  had 
thought  proper  to  allow  for  them  in  that  eftimate  in  his 
Conjiderations^  which  he  makes  the  foundation  of  his  pre- 
fent  projedt*  He  has  given  no  fort  of  reafon,  ftated  no  fort 
of  neceffity,  for  this  additional  allowance,  either  ii\the  one 
article  or  the  other.  What  is  ftUl  ftronger,  he  admits  tkat 
his  allowance  for  the  army  and  ordnance  extras  is  too  greats 
and  exprefsly  refers  yon  to  the  Oonjtderations  + ;  where,  far 
from  giving  >(*.  75.000  a  year  to  that  fervice^as  tke  State  of 
the  nation  has  done^  the  author  apprehends  his  owa  fcanty 
provifion  of  ^.  35.000  to  be  by  far  too  confiderable,  and 
^thinks  it  may  well  admit  of  further  EedudtionsJ.     Thus^ 

according 

*  Conficferations,  p.  43^    State;  of  the  Nation,  |k  3  j;  -^  P,  34.    . 

X  The  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  34,  informs  us,  that  the  fum  of  ^.  75.000^ 
allowed  by  him  for  the  extras  of  the  army  and  ordnance,  is  fiir  lefi  than  was  allowed  for  the 
fame  fervice  in  the  years  1 767  and  1768.  h  is  fo  undoubtedly,  and  by  atkaft  ^.  200.000* 
He  fees  that  he  cannot  abide  by  the  plan  of  die  Confidorations  in  this  point,  nor  is  he  wiU 
fiog  ^w^Uy  to  give  it  up*.  Such  an  enormous  difierence  as  that  between  ^  35.000  and 
^•300.000  puts  him  to  a  ftand.  Should  be  adopt  the  latter  plaa  of  encresded  expence, 
be  muft  then  conlefs,  that  he  had,  on  a  former  occafion,  egregioufly  trifled  with  the  publicki^ 
at  the  fame  timo  all  his  future  promi&s  of  redadion  muft  fall  to  the  grounds  If  he  ihicic 
to  the  /;.  35.000,  h^  was  fure^  that  every  one.  muft  expert  from  him  fome  account  how  this, 
monftrous.  charge  came  to  continue  ever  fince  the  war,  whea  it  was  clearly  ^mneceflary  ;. 
bow  all  thofe  fucce£Sions  of  minifters.(his  own  included)  came  to  pay  it  ^  and  why  his  great 
friend  in  parliament,  and  his  parb^&ans  vntbout  doors,  came  not  to  pinfue  to  ruih,  at  leafl" 
to  utter  fliame,  the  authors  of  fo  groundlefi  and  fcandalous  a  profufion.  Ib'thift  ftrait  be 
took  a  middle  way.;  and,  to  come  nearer  the  real  ftate  of  the  fervice,  he  outbid  the  Con* 
fideratH^s^  at  one  ftroke,  £n  40.COO ;  at  the  iame  time  he  hints  to  you,  that  you  may  expeS 
.feme  benefit  aUb  from  the  original  plan.    But  the  Author  of  the-  ConfideiiUioiis  wiU  not 
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according  to  his  own  principles,  this  great  ceconomift  falls 
into  a  vicious  prodigality ;  and  is  as  far  in  his  eftimate  from, 
a  confiftcncy  with  his  own  principles  as  with  the  real  nature 
of  the  fervices. 

Still,  howerer,  his  prefent  eftablifhment  differs  from  its 
archetype  of  1764,  by  being,  though  raifed  in  particular 
parts,  upon  the  whole  about  £.  141.000  fmalkr.  It  is  im- 
proved, he  tells  us,  by  the  experience  of  the  twa  laft  years  ► 
One  would  have  concluded  that  the  peace  eilablifhment  of 
thefe  two  years  had  been  tefs  than  that  of  1764,  in  ord^r  to 
fuggeft  to  the  author  his  imptiovements,  which  enabled  him 
to  reduce  it.    Bttt  how  does  that  turn  out  I 

Peace  eftablifhment  *  1767  and  1768,  medium,  -  3»9i9.375. 
Ditto,  eftimate  in  the  Condderations,  for  1764,    -    3'6o9.7oo' 


Difference,  -  -  -  jC«  309-675 

A  vaft  encreafe  inftead  of  diminution.  The  experience  then- 
of  the  two  laft  years  ought  naturally  to  have  given  the  idea 
of  an  heavier  eftabliftiment ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  dimi- 
nifti  by  encreafing,  and  to  draw  the  effcdls  of  £ubtra<SHc« 
from  the  operations  of  addition.  B^y  means  o|  thefe  new 
powers,  he  may  certainly  do  whatever  he  pleafcs.  He 
is  indeed  moderate  enough  in  the  ufe  of  them,  and  conde- 
fcends  to  fettle  his  eftabhftiments  at  £.  3.468.161  a  year. 

However*  he  Jias  not  yet  done  with  it  v  he  has  further 
ideas  of  iaving,  and  new  refources  of  rcvenvie. .  Thefe  addi- 

iiiler  him  todciipe  lb..  He  Has  piiineif  him  dbwirto  his  £.  35.000;  for  diat  is  the  funv 
fte  has  chofen,  not  as  what  he  thinks  wiU  probablj  be  required,  but  as  nuking  the  moft.am» 
pfe  allowance  for  everypoffiBle  cpntiiigency.    See  that  author,  p.  42  and  43. 

*  He  has  done  great  ii^ufticd  to  the-  eftabiifhment  of  1768}  but  I  have  not  here  time 
for  this  difcuffiou.;.  nor  is  it  ueodSuf  to  this  argument.. 
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tional  favings  are  principally  two :  ift,  It  is  to  be  b<)ped%  fays 
he,  that  the  fum  of  J[.  250.000  (which  in  the  eftimate  he 
allows  for  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt)  will  be  lefs  by 
/.  37,924+. 

2d,  That  the  fum  of  £,  20.000  allowed  for  the  Foundling 
Hofpital,  and  jC'I'^oo  for  American  Surveys,  w^ll  foon  ceafe 
to  be  neoeflary,  as  the  fervices  will  be  compleated. 
/"  What  follows  with  regard  to  the  refources  f,  is  very  vrell 

'  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.    *<  Of  this  eftimate,"  fays 

he,  **  upwards  of  £.  300.000  will  be  for  the  plantation  fer- 
«  vice ;  and  that  fum,  /  Jbdpe,  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
<*  colonies  fftigbt  be  induced  to-  tak«  oflf  Great  Britain,  and 
**  defray  between  them,  in  the  proportion  of  >C«  200*000  by 
*<  the  colonies,  and  ^,  100.000  by  Ireland.** 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  fcheme.  Take  his  re- 
<luced  eftimate,  and  his  further  reductions,  and  his  refources 
all  together,  and  the  refult  will  be ;  He  will  certainly  lower 
the  provifion  made  for  the  navy.  He  will  cut  off  largely 
(<?od  knows  what  or  how)  from  the  army  and  ordnance  ex- 
traordinaries.    He  may  be  expeSied  to  cut  off  more.    He 

•t  lt\  maldig  upihis  aocoaot,  ht  ifialls-nto  a  ■iaftvun^  error  cf  anAmetkb  **  The 
«  ^deficiency  of  tbe  land-tax  in  tbe  year  1754  wtd  17^5  §,  «4wn  it  WM  at  %t,  amounted  t» 
*<  no  more,  on  a  medium,  than  ,^.40.372)  to  which,  if  we  add  b^thcfwn^  it  will  give  us 
**  jC-  79*058  as  die  peace  deficiency  at  3  s." 

£' 
Total,  -  «.  -  -  w    •       49.37ft 

Adlthebldf,  -  .  <,  .  Z4^9b. 

Refult,  -  -  -  -       ;C' 74-058 

■'  '        ■. 

Whkh  he  makes  £.  79.058.  This  is  indeed  in  disfavour  of  his  ar^ment;  but  we  QuH 
fee  that  he  has  ways,  by  other  errors,  of  reimburfuig  Wmfelfc 
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hopes  that  the  deficiencies  on  land  and  malt  wifi  be  te(s  thati 
tifual;  and  he  i6d/>rx  that  America  and  Ireland  might  be 
induced  to  take  off  £,,  300.000  of  our  annual  charges. 

If  any  one  of  thefe  Hopes,  Mights^  Iniinuations,  Expecta- 
tions, and  Inducemmts,  ihould  fail  him,  there  will  be  a  for- 
midable gaping  breach  in  his  whole  proje<St.  If  all  of  them 
fhould  fail,,  he  has  left  the  nation  without  a  glimmerii^  of 
hope  in  this  thick  night  of  terrors  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  fpread  aboiit  us.  If  every  o^e  of  them,  which,  at- 
tended with  luccefs,  would  lignify  any  thing  to  our  revcnue> 
can  have  no  efle^  but  to  add  to  our  diilnuStions  and  dangers, 
we  ihall  be  if  poffible  in  a  ftiU  worfe  condition  from  his 
projects  of  cure  than  he  represents  us  from  our  original  dif- 
orders. 

Before  we  examine  into  theconfequenceof  thefe  ichemes> 
and  the  probability  of  thefe  favings,  let  us  fuppofe  them  all 
real  and  aB  fafe,  and  then  fee  what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and 
how  h6  -reafcKEis  on  them : 

Deficiency  on  land  and  malt,  lefs  by  *        37.000 

Foundling  Hofpital,  -  ^  -       ao.ooo^ 

,  American  Surveys,  «•  ■»    •        »  1,800 

jT.  58.800 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  only  articles  of  faving  he  fpecifies; 
and  yet  he  diooies  to  aflert  ♦  *<  that  we  may  venture  on  the 
**  credit  of  them  to  reduce  the  ftaiiding  cxpenees  of  the  efti* 
**  mate  (from  ^,  3.468,161)  to  C'  3' 300.000  *C*  that  is,  for  a 
faving  of  ^.  58.000,  he  is  not  aibaroed  to  take  credit  for  a  de- 
flation from  his  own  ideal  eAabiiihment  in  a  fum  of  no  Ief& 
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thaa  jC*  168.161!  SuppofQeven  that  we  were  to  t^e  up  the 
eftimate  of  the  Gonfiderations  (which  is  however  abandoned 
in  the  State  of  the  Nation),  and  reduce  his  jC'75*^^^^  extra- 
ordinaries  to  the  original  jC*35*^^^>  ^^^  ^  thefe  favings 
joined  together  give  us  but  ^.98.000;  that  is,  near  j^*. 70*009 
ihort  of  the, credit  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither 
given  any  reafon,  nor  furniflied  any  data  whatfoever  for 
others  to  reafon  upon. 

Such  are  his  favings,  as  operating  on  his  own  projedt  of  a 
peace  eftablilhment.  Let  us  now  conlider  them  as  they 
afFe<5l  the  exifting  eftablifhment  and  our  adual  fervices.  He 
tells  us,  the  fum  allowed  in  his  eftimate  for  the  navy  is 
^^^•69.321  lefs  than  the  grant  for  that  fervice  in  1767;  but 
^'  in  that  grant  ^.30.000  was  included  for  the  purchafe  of 
<^  hemp,  and  a  faving  of  about  fl.  25.000  was  made  in  that 
^  year.**  The  author  has  got  fbme  fecret  in  arithmetick. 
Thefe  two  fums  put  together  amount,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  computing,  to  J[.  55.000,  and  not  to  ^C-  69.32.1.  On  what 
principle  kas  he  chofen  to  take  credit  for  J^.  14.321  more  ? 
To  what  this  ftrange  inaccuracy  is  owing,  I  cannot  poflibly 
comprehend ;  nor  is  it  very  material,  where  the  logick  is  fo 
bad,  and  the  policy  fo  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmetick 
be  juft  or  otherwife.  But  in  a  fcheme  for  making  this  na« 
tion  "  happy  at  home  and  refpedted  abroad,  formidable  in 
"  war  and  flourilhing  in  peace,"  it  is  furely  a  little  unfortunate 
for  us,  that  he  has  picked  out  the  Navy^  as  the  very  firft- 
obje<5l  of  his  oerconoraical  experiments*  Of  all  the  public 
fervices,  that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in  which  tampering 
may  be  of  the  greateft  danger,  which  can  worft  be  fupplied 
upon  an  emergency,  and  of  which  any  failure  draws  after  it 
the  longeft  and  heavieft  train  of  confequences^  I  am  far 
from  faying,  that  this  or  any  fervice  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ducted with  oeconomy.    But  I  will  never  fuffer  the  facred 
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name  of  oeconomy  to  be  bellowed  upon  arbitrary  defalca- 
tion of  charge.  The  author  tells  us  himfelf,  "  that  to  fuffer 
^*  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour  for  want  of  repairs  and  ma- 
**  rines,  would  be  to  invite  deftru6lion.^  It  would  be  fo. 
When  the  author  talks  therefore  of  favings  on  the  navy 
eftimate,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know,  not  what 
fums  he  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch  of  that  fervice  he 
deems  fuperfiuous.  Inftead  of  putting  us  off  with  unmean- 
ing generalities,  he  ought  to  have  ftated  what  naval  force^ 
what  naval  works,  and  what  naval  ftores,  with  the  loweft 
eftimated  expence,  are  neceffary  to  keep  our  marine  in  a 
condition  commenfurate  to  its  great  ends.  And  this  too  not 
for  the  contracted  and  deceitful  fpace  of  a  fingle  year,  but 
for  fome  reafonable  term.  Every  body  knows  that  many 
charges  cannot  be  in  their  nature  regular  or  annual.  In  the 
year  1767  a  ftock  of  hemp,  &c.  was  to  be  laid  in ;  that  charge 
intermits,  but  it  does  not  end.  Other  charges  of  other  kinds 
take  their  place.  Great  works  are  now  carrying  on  at  Portf- 
mouth,  but  not  of  greater  magnitude  than  utility ;  and  they 
mull  be  provided  for.  A  year's  eftimate  is  therefore  no  juft 
idea  at  all  of  a  permanent  peace  eflablifhment.  Had  the  au-- 
thor  opened  this  matter  upon  thefe  plain  principles,  a  judg- 
ment might  have  been  formed,  how  far  he  had  contrived  to 
reconcile  national  defence  with  public  oeconomy.  Till  he 
has  done  it,  thofe  who  had  rather  depend  on  any  man's  rea- 
fon  than  the  greateft  man's  authority  will  not  give  him  cre- 
dit on  this  head,  for  the  faving  of  a  fingle  Hulling.  As  to 
thofe  favings  which  are  already  made,  or  in  courfe  of  bdng 
made,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  them ;  they  can  be  no  part  of  his  project,  confidered 
as  a  plan  of  reformation  •  I  greatly  fear  that  the  error  has 
not  lately  been  on  the  fide  of  profufion. 
Another  head  is  the  faving  on  the  army  and  ordnance 
Vol.  I.  U  u  •      extraordinaries, 
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extraordiaaries,  particularly  in  the  American  branch.  What 
or  how  much  redu<5iion  may  be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe, 
can  with  any  fairnefs  pretend  to  fay ;  very  little,  I  am  con- 
vinced. The  ftate  of  America  is  extremely'  unfettled ;  m,ore 
troops  have  been  fent  thither ;  new  difpofitions  have  been 
made ;  and  this  augmentation  of  number,  and  change  of 
difpofition,  has  rarely,  I  believe,  the  effeA  of  leifening  the 
bill  for  extraordinaries,  which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  the 
next  we  muft  certainly  feel.  Care  has  not  been  wanting  to 
introduce  ceconomy  into  that  part  of  the  fervice.  The 
author's  great  friend  has  made,  I  admit,  fonie  regulati(»ns  ; 
his  immediate  fucceflbrs  have  made  more  and  better.  This 
jiart  wiU  be  handled:  more  aMy  and  more  minutely  at  ano- 
ther time:  biat  no  one  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  extraordi-- 
naries  at  his  pleafure.  The  author  has  given  us  nothings 
but  his.  word,,  for  any  certain  or  confiderable  redu<Stion ;  and 
this  we  omght  to  be  the  more  cautious  in  takings  as  he  has* 
promifed. great  favings  in  his  Conjiderations,  which  he  has 
not  chofen  to  abide  by  in  his  State  of  the- Nation,. 

On  this  head  alfb  of  the  American  extraordinaries,  he  can 
take  credit  for  nothing.  As  to  his  next,  the  leffening  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  land  and  md!t  tax,  particularly  of  the  mak 
tax ;  any  perfon  the  leaft  converfant  in  that  fubje(5t  cannot 
avoid  a.fmile.  This; deficiency  asifes  from  charge  of  collec- 
tion, from  anticipation,  and  from  defedlive  produce.  What 
has  the.  author  faid  on  the  redu<Stion  of  any  head  of  this  de- 
ficiency upon  the  land  tax  ?  On  thefe  points  he  is  abfolutely 
filent.  As  to  the  dcfidency  on  the  malt  taxj  which  is  chiefly  . 
owiiig  to  a  defeftive  produce,  iie  has,  and  can  have,  nothing 
to  propofie.  If  this  deficiency  ihould  be  lei&ned  by  the  en- 
creafe.  of  malting  in  any  years,  more  than  others,  (as  it:  is  a 
greyly  fluctuating  obje6t)^how  nnich  of  this  obligation  Ihall. 
we  awG  to  this  authorfs  miniftry?  will  it  not  bie  the  cafe 
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under  any  adminiilration  ?  muft  it  not  go  to  the  general  fer- 
vice  of  the  year,  in  fome  way  or  oilier,  let  the  finances  be  in 
whofe  hands  they  will  ?  But  why  take  credit  for  fo  extremely 
reduced  a  deficiency  at  all  ?  I  can  tell  him,  he  has  no  rational 
ground  for  it  in  the  produce  of  the  year  1767 ;  and  1  fufpedt 
will  have  full  as  little  reafon  from  the  produce  of  the  year 
1708.  That  produce  may  indeed  become  greater,  and  the 
deficiency  of  courfe  will  be  kfs.  It  may  too  be  far  other • 
wife.  A  fair  and  judicious  financier  will  not,  as  this  writer 
has  done,  for  the  fafce  of  making  out  a  fpecious  account, 
felecSt  a  favourable  year  or  two,  at  remote  periods,  and 
ground  his  calculations  on  thofe.  :In  1768  he  will  aot  take 
the  deficiencies  of  1753  ^nd  1754  for  his  ftamferd.  Sober 
men  have  hitherto  (and  muft  continue  this  courfe  to  preferve 
this  chara6ter)  taken  indifferently  the  mediums  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding*  But  a  perfon  wjho  has  a  fcheme 
from  which  he  promifes  much  to  the  pubUck  ought  to  be 
ftiU  more  cautious ;  he  Ihouki  ground  his  speculation  rather 
on  the  loweft  mediums ;  becaufe  all  new  fchemes  are  known 
to  be  fubjedl  to  fome  defedt  or  failure  not  forefeen;  and 
which  therefore  every  prudent  propofer  will  be  ready  to 
allow  for,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundation  as  low  and  as  folid 
as  poflSlble.  Quite  contrary  is  the  practice  of  fome  politi- 
cians. They  firft  propofe  favings,  which  they  well  know 
cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  get  a  reputation  for  oeconomy. 
Jn  due  time  they  aflume  another,  but  a  different  method, 
by  .providing  for  the  fervicethey  had  before  cut  off  or  ftrait- 
.en0d>  and  which  they  can  then  very  eafily  prove  to  be  necef- 
fary.  In  the  fame  fpirit  they  raife  magnificent  ideas  of  re- 
venue on  funds  which  they  know  to  be  infufficient.  After- 
ward?, who  can  blame  them,  if  thq^  do  not  fa;tisfy  the  public 
defires?  They  are  great  artificers;  but  they  cannot  work 
without  materials. 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  little  arts  of  great  ftatefmen.    To 
fuch  we  leave  them,  and  follow  where  the  author  leads  us, 
to  his  next  refburce,  the  Foundling-hofpital.  Whatever  par- 
ticular virtue  there  is  in  the  mode  of  this  faving,  there  feems 
to  be  nothing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  nothing  wonderfully 
important  in  it.    The  fum  annually  voted  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Foundling-hofpital  has  been  in  a  former  parliament  li- 
mited to  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  children  then  in  the  hofpi- 
tal.    When  they  are  apprenticed,  this  provifion  will  ceafe. 
It  will  therefore  fall  in  more  or  lefs  at  different  times ;  and 
will  at  length  ceafe  entirely.    But,  until  it  does,  we  cannot 
reckon  upon  it  as  the  faving  on  the  eftablifhment  of  any 
given  year ;  nor  can  any  one  conceive  how  the  author  conies 
to  mention  this,  any  more  than  fome  other  articles,  as  a  part 
of  a  new  plan  of  oeconomy  which  is  to  retrieve  our  affairs. 
This  charge  will  indeed  ceafe  in  its  own  time.    But  will  no 
other  fucceed  to  it  ?    Has-  he  ever  known  the  publick  free 
from  fome  contingent  charge,  either  for  the  juft  fupport  of 
royal  dignity,  or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  public  cha- 
rity, or  for  public  fervice  ?  does  he  chufe  to  flatter  his  readers 
that  no  fuch  will  ever  return  ?  or  does  he  in  good  earneft  de- 
clare, that  let  the  reaibn,  or  neceffity,  be  what  they  will,  he 
is  refblved  not  to  provide  for  fuch  fervices  ? 

Another  refource  of  oeconomy  yet  remains,  for  he  gleans 
the  field  very  clofely,  J[.  1.800  for  the  American  furveys. 
Why  what  fignifies  a  difpute  aboiit  trifles  ?  he  Ihall  have  it. 
But  while  he  is  carrying  it  off,  I  Ihall  juft  whifper  in  his  ear, 
that  neither  ^the  faving  that  is  allowed,  nor  that  which  is 
doubted  of,  can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  propofed  admi- 
niftration,  whofe  touch  is  to  cure  all  our  evils.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  belong  equally  (as  indeed  all  the  reft  do)  to  the 
prefent  adminiflration,  to  any  adminiftration ;  becaufe  they 
are  the  gift  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  exchequer. 
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I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor  preparatory  parts  of 
the  author's  fcheme,  the  feveral  articles  of  faving  which  he 
propofes.  At  length  comes  the  capital  operation,  his  new 
refources.  Three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  from 
America  and  Ireland. — Alas  !  alas  !  if  that  too  Ihould  fail  us, 
what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ?  The  autlior, 
in  a  tone  of  great  humility,  hopes  they  may  be  induced  to  pay 
it.  Well,  if  that  be  all,  we  may  hope  fo  too :  and  for  any 
light  he  is  pleafed  to  give  us  into  the  ground  of  this  hope, 
•and  the  ways  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here  is  a  fpeedy 
end  both  of  the  queftion  and  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  this  author,  in  all  his  writings, 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has  given  you  a  revenue, 
whenever  he  can  point  out  to  you  where  you  may  have  mo- 
ney, if  you  can  contrive  how  to  get  at  it ;  and  this  feems  to 
be  the  mafter-piece  of  his  financial  ability.  I  think  however, 
in  his  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  behaved  rather  like  an 
harfh  ftep-dame,  than  a  kind  nurfing  mother  to  his  country. 
Why  (top  at  ^.300.000?  If  his  ftate  of  things  be  at  all 
founded,  America  and  Ireland  are  much  better  able  to  pay 
:^.  600.000,  than  we  are  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  half  that 
fum.  However,  let  us  forgive  him  this  one  inftance^of  ten- 
dernefs  towards  Ireland  and  the  colonies. 

He  fpends  a  vaft  deal  of  time,  *  in  an  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Ireland  is  able  to  bear  greater  impofitions.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  poverty  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  there  is, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  a  want  of  judicious  taxes ;  that 
a  land  tax  will  enrich  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are  paid  in  En- 
gland which  are  not  paid  there ;  that  the  colony  trade  is  en- 
creafed  above  ^T,  100.000  fince  the  peace ;  that  Ihe  ought  to 
have  further  indulgences  in  that  trade ;  and  ought  to  have 
•further  privileges  in  the  woollen  manufacture.    From  thefe 
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premifes,  of  what  flie  has,  what  Ihe  has  not,  and  what  fhe 
ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland  willcontribute^^'.  100.000 
towards  the  extraordmaries  of  the  American  eftablifliment. 

1  fhall  m^e  no  objections  whatfoever,  logical  or  financial, 
to  this  reafoning :  many  occuf;  but  they  would  lead  me 
from  my  purpofe,  from  which!  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted, 
becanfe  it  feems  to  me  of  no  fraall  importance.    It  wiU  be 
juft  enough  to  hint,  what  I  dare  fay  many  readers  have  be- 
fore obferved,  that  when  any  man  propbfes  new  taxes  in  a 
country  with  which  he  is  not.perfonally  converfantrby  refi- 
dence  or  ofiBce,  he  ought  to  lay  open  its  lituation  much  more 
jninutely  and  critically  than  this  .author  has  done,  or  than 
(perhaps  he  is  able  to  do.    He  ought  not  to  content  himfe]^ 
Avith  faying  that  a  fingle  article  of  her  tcade  is  eocre^e^ 
^.  100.000  a  year ;  he  ought,  if  he  argues  from  the  encreafe 
of  trade  to  the  encreafe  of  taxes,  to  ftate  the  whole  trade,  aii<i 
not  one  branch  of  trade  only;  he  ought  to  enter  fully  into 
the  ftate  of  its  remittances,  and  the  courfe  of  its  exchange;^ 
he  ought  likewife  to  examine  whether  aU  its  eftablilhm^nts 
are  encreafed  or  diminiihed ;  and  whether  it  incurs  or  di£^ 
charges  debt  annually.    But  I  pafs  over  all  this;  aod  an>> 
content  to  aik  a  few  plain  queftions. 

Does  the  author  then  ferioiiflymean  to  propofe  in  paiiia— 
ment  a  land  tax,,  or  any  tax  for  JT.  100.000  a  year  upon  Ire- 
land ?  if  he  does,  and  if  .fatally,  by  his  temerity  and  oxxc 
weaknefs,  he  Ihould  fucceed ;  then  I  fay  he  wiU  throsir  the? 
whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into  .mortals 
•convulfions.  What  is  it  that  can  fatisfy  the  furious  and  perr- 
-turbed  mind  of  this  man;  is  it  not  enough  for  hini  that:^ 
fuch  jM-ojedts  have  alienated  our  colonies  from  the  mothsr" 
country,  and  hot  to  propofe  violently  to  tear  our  lifter  kiog^ 
dom'  alfo  from  our  fide,  and  to  convince  every  dependenlT 
part  of  the  empire,  that,  wheji  a  little  money  is  to  be  raifed, 
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we  have  no  fort  of  regard  to  their  antient  ciTftoms,  their 
opinions,  their  circumftances,  or  their  affections  ?  He  has 
however  a  douceur  for  Ireland  in  his  pocket;  benefits  in 
trade,  by  opening  the  woollen  mannfa(5hire  to  that  nation. 
A  very  right  idea  in  my  opinion;  but  not  more  ftrong  in 
reafon,  than  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the  mod  powerful  and 
moft  violent  of  all  local  prqudices  and  popular  paffions.  - 
Firft,  a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  fchemes  of  taxation  in 
America ;  he  then  propofes  one  which  will  fet  all  Ireland  in 
a  blaze ;  and  his  way  of  quenching  both  is  by  a  plan'  which 
may  kindle  perhaps  ten  times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himfelf,  previoufly  to  his  propofal ' 
of'  ftioh'  a  tax,  to  carry  this  enlargement  of  the  Irifli  trade ; 
if  he  does  nor,  then  the  tax  will  be  certain ;  the  benefit  will  ■ 
be  lefs  than  problematical.    In  this  view,  his  compenfation  • 
tb  Ireland  vanifhes  into  fmoke ;  the  tax,  to  their  prejudices, 
will  appear  ftark  naked  in  the  light  of  an  a€t  of  arbitrary 
power  and  opprcflion.    But,  if  he  Ihould  propofe  the  benefit 
and  tar  together,  then  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  very  high 
and  fpirited  people,  wo\ild  think  it  the  worft  bargain  in  the  ' 
world,    liiey  would  look:  upon  the  one  as  wholly  vitiated 
and  poifoned  by  the  other;  and,  if  they  could  not  be  fepa- 
ratidi  would'  infalfibly  refift  them  both  together.     Here 
would'  be  taxes  indeed,  araountmg  to  an  handfome  fum ;  ^ 
JT.  roo.ooo  very  effeiftually  voted,  and  paffed  through  the 
beftand  moft' authentic  foiths ;  but  how  to  be  colle<5led  ?— 
I'his  is  his  perpetual  nian'ner.    One  of  his  projects  depends  - 
for. furt^efs  upon  another  proje6t,  and  this  upon  a  third,  all  - 
oF  them  equally  vifionary.    His  finance  is  like  the  Indian  ' 
philoibphy ;  his  earth  is  poifed  on  the  horiis  of  a  bull^  his 
bull*ftknds  upon  an  elephant,  his  elephant  is  fupported  by  a 
tortbife  \  and  fa  on  for  ever^  = 
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As  to  his  American  ^.  200.OQ0  a  year,  he  is  fatisfied  to  re-? 
peat  gravely,  as  he  has  done  an  hundred  times  before,  that 
the  Americans  are  able  to  pay  it.     Well,  and  what  then  I 
docs  he  lay  open  any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourfelves  into  calamities 
that  outweigh  tenfold  the  propofed  benefit  ?  or  does  he  Ihew 
how  they  may  be  induced  to  fubmit  to  it  quietly  ;  or  does  he 
give  any  fatisfadtion  concerning  the  mode  of  levying  it,  in 
commercial  colonies  one  of  the  mod  important  and  difficult 
of  all  confiderations  ?     Nothing  like  it.    To  the  ftamp  a6t, 
whatever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I  think  he  will  not  in  re- 
ality recur,  or  even  choofe  to  aflert  that  he  means  to  do 
fo,  in  cafe  his  minifter  ihould  come  again  into  power.    If  he 
does,  I  will  predicSt  that  fome  of  the  fafteft  friends  of  that-'* 
minifter  will  defert  him  upon  this  point.    As  to  port  duties^ 
he  has  damned  them  all  in  the  lump,  by  declaring' therT^ 
^^ "  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  colonization,  and  no*^ 
^<  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  than  tc:^ 
^'  thofe  of  the  colonies.''    Surely  this  fingle  obfervation  o^ 
his  ought  to  have  taught  him  a  little  caution ;  he  ought  to 
have  begun  to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  fomething  in  th^ 
nature  of  commercial  colonies,  which  renders  them  ari  unfitz 
objedt  of  taxation ;  when  port  duties,  fo  large  a  fund  of  re — 
venue  in  almoft  all  countries,  are  by  himfelf  found,  in  thi^ 
cafe,  not  only  improper,  but  deftru<5live.    However  he  ha^ 
here  pretty  well  narrowed  the  field  of  taxation.     Stamp  a^ 
hardly  to  be  refumed.    Port  duties,  mifchievous.    Excifes,  1 
believe^  he  will  fcarcely  think  worth  the  coUedtion  (if  any 
revenue  fliould  be  fo)  in  America.   Land  tax  (notwithftand— 
ing  his  opinion  of  its  immenfe  ufe  to  agriculture),  he  will 
not  dire6tly  propofe,  before  he  has  thought  again  and  agait^ 
on  the  fubjedl.    Indeed  he  very  readily  recommends  it  faJ^ 
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Ireland,  and  feems  to  think  it  not  improper  for  America ; 
becaufe,  he  obferves,  they  already  raife  moft  of  their  taxes 
internally,  including  this  tax.  A  moft  curious  reafon  truly ! 
becaufe  their  lands  are  already  heavily  burthened,  he  thinks 
it  right  to  burthen  them  ftill  further.  But  he  will  recoUedt, 
for  furely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  lands  of  Ame- 
rica are  not,  as  in  England,  let  at  a  rent  certain  in  money, 
and  therefore  cannot,  as  here,  be  taxed  at  a  certain  pound 
rate.  They  value  them  in  grofs  among  themfelves ;  and 
none ,  but  themfelves  in  their  feveral  diftriifls  can  yalue 
them.  Without  their  hearty  concurrence  and  co-operation, 
it  is  evident,  we  cannot  advance  a  ftep  in  the  affefling  or  col- 
lecting any  land  tax.  As  to  the  taxes  which  in  fome  places 
the  Ameripans  pay  by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  duties  of  re- 
gulation :  they  are  fmall ;  and  to  encreafe  them,  notvvith- 
llanding  the  fecret  virtues  of  a  land  tax,  would  be  the  moft 
efFecHiual  means  of  preventing  that  cultivation  they  are  in- 
tended to  promote.  Befides,  the  whole  country  is  heavily  in 
arrear  already  for  land  taxes  and  quit  rents.  They  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  taxation  in  the  different  provinces,  agree- 
able to  their  feveral  local  circumftances.  In  New  England 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenue  is  raifed  by  faculty 
taxes  and  capitations.  Such  is  the  method  in  many  others. 
It  is  obvious  that  parliament,  unaffift<*d  by  the  colonies  them- 
felves, cannot  take  {o  much  as  a  lingle  ftep  in  this  mode  of 
taxation.  Then  what  tax  is  it  he^  will  impofe  ?  Why,  after 
all  the  boafting  fpefiches  and  writings  of  his  fa6lion  for  thefe 
four  years,  after  all  the  vain  expectations  which  they  have 
held  put  to  a  deluded  publick,  this  their  great  advocate,  after 
twifting  the  ful)je<5t  ^Verj^  way,  after  writhing  himfelf  in 
every  pofture,  after  knocking  at  every  door,  is  obliged  fairly 
to  abandon  every  mode  of  tax:ation  whatfoever  in  America. 
''^'  H^  thinks  it  the  beft  niethdd  for  parliament  to  impofe  the 
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fum,  and  rcferve  the  account  to  itfelf,  leaving  the  mode  of  ( 

taxation  to  the  colonies.  But  how  and  in  what  proportion  ? 
what  does  the  author  fay  ?  O,  not  a  fingle  fy liable  on  this 
the  moft  material  part  of  the  whole  queftion.  Will  he,  in 
parliament,  undertake  to  fettle  the  proportions  of  fnch  pay- 
ments from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevis,  in  no  fewer  than  fix  and 
twenty  different  countries,  varying  in  almoft  every  poflible 
circumftance  one  from  another  ?  if  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he 
adjourns  his  revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  ]f  he  leaves  it 
to  themfelves  to  fettle  thefe  proportions,  he  adjourns  it  to 
dooms-day. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  on  the  fide  of  ac- 
quiefcence  ?  will  the  people  of  America  reliftx  this  courfe,   of 
giving  and  granting  and  applying  their  money,  the  betteir 
becaufe  their    aifemblies  are  made    commiflioners  of  the 
taxes? 'This  is  far  worfe  than  all  his  former  projects;  for 
here,  if  the  affemblies  fhall  refufe,  or  delay,  or  be  negligenr^ 
or  frajudulent,  in  this  new-impofed  duty,  we  are  wholly  with- 
out remedy ;  and  neither  our  cuftom^houfe  officers,  nor  oux^ 
troops,  nor  our  armed  fhips,  can  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  in  th^ 
colledtion.    No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (I  will  hocr 
call  it  an  oppreflive  one,  the  harfhnefs  is  loft  in  the  folly ^ 
than  that  of  propofing  to  get  any  revenue  from  the  Ameri- — 
cans  but  by  their  freeft  and  moft  chearful  confent.    Molt 
monied  men  know  their  own  intereft  right  well;  and  ar^ 
as  able  as  any  financier,  in  the  valuation  of  rifques.    Yet  i^ 
think  this  financier  will  fcarcely  find  that  adventurer  haixly^ 
enough,  at  any  premium,  to  advance  a  Ihilling  i^pon  a  vote?^ 
of  fuch  taxes.    Let  him  name  the  mani  or  fet  of  men,  thaC 
would  do  it.  This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  revenues  j 
what  would  an  interefted  man  rate  them  at  ?  His  fubfcription. 
would  be  at.  ninety-nine  per  cent,  difcount  the  tcry  firftr 
day  of  its  opening.    Here  is.  our  only  national  fecurity  from 
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ruin ;  a  fecurity  upon  which  no  man  in.  his  fenfes  would 
venture  a  ftiilling  of  his  fortune.  Yet  he  puts  down  thofe 
articles  as  gravdy  in  his  fupply  for  his  peace  eftablifliment, 
as  if  the  money  had  been  all  fairly  lodged  in  the  exche- 
quer: 

America^  revenue,  -  -  200.000 

Ireland,  -  -  .  lOo.ooo 

Very  handfome  indeed !  but  if  fupply  is  to  be  got  in  fuch  a' 
manner,  farewell  the  lucrative  myftery  of  finance !  If  you 
are  to  be  credited  for  favings,  without  Chewing  how,  why, 
pr  wiit;l;\  what  fafety,  they  are  to  be  made ;  and  for  revenues, 
without  fpecifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or  at 
what  expence,  they  are  to  be  colle(5ted ;  there  is  not  a  clerk  in 
a  pubiic  offipe  who  may  pot  outbid  this  author,  or  his  friend, 
for  the  departff^ent  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  not  an 
apprentice  in  the  city,  that  will  not  ftrike  out,  with  the  fame 
advantages,  the  fame,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of  fupply. 
^   Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  author's  fcheme 
foe  faving  us  from  impending  deftrud:ion.    Take  it  even  in 
its  moft  favourable  point  of  view,  as  a  thing  within  poflibi- 
lity  ;  and. imagine  what  muft  be  the  wifdom  of  this  gentle-, 
man,  or  his  opinion  of  ours,  who  could  firft  think  of  repre- 
fenting  tliis  nation  in  fuch  a  fkate,  as  no  friend  can  look  upon 
but  with  horror,  and  fcarce  an  enemy  without  compaflion, . 
and  afterwards  of  diverting  himfelf  with  fuch  inadequate^ 
impra<fticabl^  puerile  methods  for  our  relief?  If  tbefe  had 
been  the  dreams  of  fome  unknown,  unnamed,  and  namelefs 
writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm ;  their  weaknefs  had  been 
an  antidote  to  their  malignity.    But  as  they  are  univerfally 
believed  to  be  written  by  the  hand,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
fame  things  under  tl^e  immediate  dire<ftioji,  of  a  perfon  who 
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has  been  in  the  management  of  the  higheft  affairs,  and  may 
foon  be  in  the  famg  lituation,  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  our  greateft  confolations,  that  the  yet  remaining 
power  of  this  kingdom  is  to  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to 
realize  notions  that  are  at  once  fo  frivolous,  and  fo  full  of 
danger.  That  confideration  will  juftify  me  in  dwelling  a  little 
longer  on  the  difficulties  of  the  nation^  and  the  folutioiis 
of  our  author. 

I  am  then  perfuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the  leall  alarmed 
about  our  fituation,  let  his  outcry  be  what  he  pleafes.    I  will 
give  him  a  reafon  for  my  opinion,  which,  I  think,  he  cannot 
difpute.     All  that  he  beftows  upon  the  nation,  which  it  does 
not  poflefs  without  him,  and  fuppoling  it  all  Ture  itioney, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fum  of  ^.  300.000  a  year.    This, 
he  thinks,  will  do  the  bufinefs  compleatly,  and  render  us 
flouriftiing  at  home,  and  refpecStable  abroad.    If  the  option 
between  glory  and  Ihame,  if  our  falvation  or  deftrudlion,  de- 
pended on  this  fum,  it  is  impolfible  that  he  fliould  have 
been  a(5tive,  and  made  a  merit  of  that  a6^ivity,  in  taking  off 
a  Ihilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax,  which  came  up  to  h\^ 
grand  defideratum,  and  upwards  of  ^.  160.000  more.     By 
this  manoeuvre,  he  left  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manu- 
failures,  on  the  verge  of  deftru(5lion,  our  finances  in  ruin, 
our  credit  expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  ceded  to 
France,  the  colonies  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  fucceffion 
of  the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  our  great  rival)  and  the  king- 
dom itfelf  on  the  very  point  of  becoming  tributary  to  that 
haughty  power.    All  this  for  want  of  jT.  300.000 ;  for  I  defy 
the  reader  to  point  out  any  other  revenue,  or  any  other  pre- 
cife  and  defined  fcheme  of  politicks,  which  he  affigns  for 
our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  things  may  be  faid  in  his  defence,  as  bad 
reafons  are  always  at  hand  in  an  indifferent  caufe ;  that  he 
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was  pot  fure  the  money  would  be  applied  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  prefent  minifters.  I  think  as  ill  of  them 
as  he  does  to  the  full.  They  have  done  very  near  as  much 
mifchief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  conftitution  fo  robuft  as  this  is. 
Nothing  can  make  them  more  dangerous,  but  that,  as  they 
are  already  in  general  compofed  of  his  difciples  and  inftru- 
ments,  they  may  add  fo  the  public  calamity  of  their  own 
meafures,  the  adoption  of  his  projects.  But  be  the  minifters 
what  they  may,  the  author  knows  that  they  could  not 
avoid  applying  this  jC-4SO^^o  ^^  ^^^  ferviceof  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  faithfully  as  he,  or  any  other  minifter,  could  do. 
1  fay  they  could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for  the 
application.  But  fuppofing  that  they  Ihould  greatly  mif- 
manage  this  revenue.  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  mif- 
take  and  prodigality  before  you  come  to  the  edge  of  ruin. 
The  difference  between  the  amount  of  that  real  and  his 
imaginary  revenue  is,  J[.  150.000  a  year,  at  leaft ;  a  tolerable 
fum  for  them  to  play  with :  this  might  compenfate  the 
difference  between  the  author's  oeconomy  and  their  profu- 
fion ;  and  ftill,  notwithftanding  their  vices  and  ignorance, 
the  nation  might  be  faved.  The  author  ought  alfo  to  re- 
coUedt,  that  a  good  man  would  hardly  deny,  even  to  the  worft 
of  minifters,  the  means  of  doing  their  duty;  efpeciaHy  ia 
a  crifis  wten  our  being  depended  on  fupplying  them  with 
fome  means  or  other.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  their  penury  of  mind, 
in  difcovering  refources,  would  make  it  rather  the  more  ne* 
ceflary,  not  to  ftrip  fuch  poor  providers  of  the  little  ftock 
they  had  in  hand. 

Befides,  here  is  another  fubjedt  of  diftrefs,  and  a  very 
ferious  one,  which  puts  us  again  to  a  ftand.  The  authoB 
may  poiiibly  not  come  into  power  (I  only  ftate  the  pofli- 
bility) :  he  may  not  always  continue  in  it ;  and  if  the  con- 
trary to  all  this  ftiould  fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  in- 
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furance  on  his  life  can  be  made  for  a  fum  adequate  to  his 
lofs  ?  Then  we  are  thus  unluckily  fituated,  that  the  chance  of 
an  American  and  lri(h  revenue  of  ^.  300.000,  to  be  managed 
by  him,  is  to  fave  us  from  ruin  two  or  three  years  hence  at 
beft,  to  make  U5  happy  at  home  and  glorious  abroad ;  and 
the  adtual  poffeflion  of  ^.  400.000  Englifh  taxes  cannot  fo 
much  as  protra<5l  our  ruin  without  him.    So  we  are  flaked 
on  four  chances;  his  power,  its  permanence,  the  fuccefs 
of  his  projects,  and  the  duration  of  his  life.    Any  one  of 
thefe  failing,  we  are  gone.  Propria  bacji  dona  fuiffent !  This 
is  no  unfair  reprefentation ;  ultimately  all  hangs  on  his  life, 
becaufe,  in  his  account  of  every  fet  of  men  that  have  held  or* 
fupported  adminiftration,  he  finds  neither  virtue  nor  ability^ 
in  any  but  himfelf.   Indeed  he  pays  (through  their  meafures^ 
fome  compliments  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Defpenfer.     But 
to  the  latter,  this  is,  I  fuppofe,  but  a  civility  to  old  acquaint- 
ance :  to  the  former,  a  little  ftroke  of  politicks.    We  may" 
therefore  fairly  fay,  that  our  only  hope  is  his  life;  andh& 
has,  to  make  it  the  more  fo,  taken  care  to  cut  off  any  refourc^ 
which  we  pofTeffed  independent  of  him. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  faid,  to  excufe  any  appearance^ 
of  inconfiflency  between  the  author's  adtions  and  his  declara- 
tions, that  he  thought  it  right  to  relieve  the  landed  interefl^ 
and  lay  the  burthen  where  it  ought  to  lie,  on  the  colonies. 
What !  to  take  off  a  revenue  fo  necefTary  to  our  being,  before 
any  thing  whatfoever  was  acquired  in  the  place  of- it?  In 
prudence,  he  ought  to  have  waited  at  leaft  for  the  firft  quar- 
ter's receipt  of  the  new  anonymous  American  revenue,  and 
Irifh  land  tax.  Is  there  fomething  fo  fpecific  for  our  difor- 
ders  in  American,  and  fomething  fo  poifonous  in  Engli(h  mo- 
ney, that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to  deftroy  us  ?  To  fay  that 
the  landed  interefl  could  not  continue  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  is  more  than  the  author  will  attempt  to  prove. 
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To  fay  that  they  would  pay  it  no  longer,  is  to  treat  the  landed 
intereft,  in  my  opinion,  very  fcurvily.  To  fuppofe  that  the 
gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  England  do  not  rate  the 
commerce,  the  credit,  the  religion,  the  liberty,  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  country,  and  the  fucceflion  of  their  crown,  at  a 
ihilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  !  They  never  gave  him  reafon 
to  think  fo  meanly  of  them.  And,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
when  that  meafure  was  debated  in  parliament,  a  very  dif- 
ferent reafon  was  afligned  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as 
well  as  by  others,  for  that  redudtion :  one  very  different  from 
the  critical  and  almoft  defperate  ftate  of  our  finances.  Some 
people  then  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  reducftion  might 
be  made  without  detriment  to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due 
fupport  of  a  proper  peace  eftablifhment ;  otherwife  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  redudtion  could  not  be  defended  in  argument. 
So  that  this  author  cannot  defpair  fo  much  of  the  common- 
wealth, without  this  American  and  Irilh  revenue,  as  he  pre- 
tends to  do#  If  he  does,  the  reader  fees  how  handfomely  he 
has  provided  for  us,  by  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by 
giving  us  a  pamphlet  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  relief  which  was  then  given 
by  parliament  to  the  land.  It  was  grounded  on  very  weighty 
reafon s.  The  adminiftration  contended  only  for  its  con- 
tinuance for  a  year,  in  order  to  have  the  mterit  of  taking  ofF 
the  fhilJing  in  the  pound  immediately  before  the  ele6tions ; 
and  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  England  with  their  own 
money- 
It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  eftimate  of  ways  and  means, 
takes  credit  for  £.  400.000  a  year,  Indian  revenue.  But  he 
will  not  very  pofitively  infift,  that  we  (hould  put  this  revenue 
to  the  account  of  his  plans  or  his  power ;  and  for  a  very  plain 
reafon :  wx  are  already  near  two  years  in  poffeflion  of  it.  By 
what  means  we  came  to  that  poffeflion,  is  a  pretty  long 
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ftory ;  however,  I  ihall  give  nothing  more  than  a  fliort  ab- 
ftradt  of  the  proceeding,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  author 
will  take  to  himfelf  any  part  in  that  meafiire. 

The  fadt  is  this ;  the  Eaft  India  company  had  for  a  good 
while  folicited  the  miniftry  for  a  negotiation,  by  which  they 
propbfed  to  pay  largely  for  fome  advantages  in  their  trade, 
and  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.    This  had  been  the 
former  method  of  tranfadting  with  that  body.    Government 
having  only  leafed  the  monopoly  for  fhort  terms,  the  com- 
pany has  been  obliged  to  refort  to  it  frequently  for  renewals • 
Thefe  two  parties  had  always  negociated  (on  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  credit)  not  as  government  and  fubjedl,  but  as  equal 
dealers,  on  the  footing  of  mutual  advantage.    The  publicki 
had  derived  great  benefit  from  fuch  dealing*    But  at  that 
timej  new  ideas  prevailed.     The  miniftry,  inftead  of  liften— 
ing  to  the  propofals  of  that  gompany,  chofe  to  fet  up  a. 
claim  of  the  crown  to  their  poiTeffions.    The  original  plaix 
feems  to  have  been,  to  get  the  houfe  of  commons  to  com- 
pliment the  crown  with  a  fort  of  juridical  declaration  of  a. 
title  to  the  company's  acquifitions  in  India ;  Which  the  crown ^ 
on  its  part,  with  the  beft  air  in  the  world,  was  to  beftow 
upon  the  publick.    Then  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  th& 
houfe  of  commons  again  to  be  liberal  and  grateful  to  the 
crown.  The  civil  lift  debts  were  to  be  paid  off;  with  perhaps 
a  pretty  augmentation  of  income.    All  this  was  to  be  done 
on  th^  moft  public-fpirited  principles,  and  with  a  politenefs. 
and  mutual  interchange  of  good  ojSices,  that  could  not  but 
have  charmed.  But,  what  was  beft  of  all,  thefe  civilities  were 
to  be  without  a  farthing  of  charge  to  either  of  the.  kind  and 
obliging  parties. — The  Eaft  India  company  was  to  be  covered 
with  infamy  and  difgrace,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  to  pay 
the  whole  bill. 

In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  the  terrors  of  d^  parliamen- 
tary 
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tary  enquiry  were  hung  over  them,  A  judicature  was  afTert- 
ed  in  parliament  to  try  this  queftion.  But,  left  this  judicial 
character  fliould  chance  to  infpire  certain  ftubborn  ideas  of 
law  and  right,  it  was  argued,  that  the  judicature  was  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of  law,  but  by 
their  opinion  of  policy  and  expediency.  Nothing  exceeded 
the  violence  of  fome  of  the  managers,  except  their  impo- 
tence. They  were  bewildered  by  their  paffions,  and  by  their 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  confideration  of  the  fubjecSl. 
The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they  found  themfelves 
from  their  obje6t. — All  things  ran  into  confufion.  The  mi- 
nifters  quarrelled  among  themfelves.  They  difclaimed  one 
another.  They  fufpended  violence,  and  Ihrunk  from  treaty. 
The  inquiry  was  almoft  at  its  laft  gafp ;  when  fome  adli vc 
perfons  of  the  company  were  given  to  underftand,  that  this 
hoftile  proceeding  was  only  fet  up  in  terrorem ;  that  govern- 
ment was  far  from  an  intention  of  feizing  upon  the  poflef* 
fions  of  the  company.  Adminiftration,  they  faid,  was  fenfi- 
ble,  that  the  idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  abfurdity ;  and  that 
fuch  a  feizure  was  not  more  out  of  their  power,  than  remote 
from  their  wifties ;  and  therefore,  if  the  company  would  come 
in  a  liberal  manner  to  the  houfe,  they  certainly  could  not 
fail  of  putting  a  fpeedy  end  to  this  difagreeable  bufinefs,  and 
of  opening  the  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  this  hint  the  company  a6led :  they  came  at  once  to  a 
refolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  arofe  from 
the  complication  of  their  trade  with  their  revenue ;  a  ftep 
which  defpoiled  them  of  their  beft  defenfive  armour,  and 
put  them  at  once  into  the  power  of  adminiftration.  They 
threw  their  whole  ftock  of  every  kind,  the  revenue,  the 
trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  government,  into  one  fund, 
which  they  computed  on  the  fureft  grounds  would  amount  to 
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JT.  8oo,ooo,  with  a  large  probable  furplus  for  the  payment  of 
debt.  Then  they  agreed  to  divide  this  fum  in  equal  portions 
between  themfelves  and  the  publick,  jT.  400.000  to  each. 
This  gave  to  the  proprietors  of  that  fund  an  annual  augmen- 
tation of  no  more  than  jT.  80.000  dividend.  They  ought  to 
receive  from  government  ^.  120.000  for  the  loan  of  their 
capital.  So  that,  in  fadl,  the  whole,  which  on  this  plan  they 
referved  to  themfelves,  from  their  vaft  revenues,  from  their 
extenfive  trade,  and  in  confideration  of  the  great  rifques  and 
mighty  expences  which  purchafed  thefe  advantages,  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  £.  280.000,  whilft  government  was  to  re- 
ceive, as  I  faid,  yT.  400.000. 

This  propofal  was  thought  by  themfelves  liberal  indeed ; 
and  they  expedted  the  higheift  applaufes  for  it.  How- 
ever, their  reception  was  very  different  from  their  expecta- 
tions. When  they  brought  up  their  plan  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  offer,  as  it  was  naturd,  of  j[.  400.000,  was 
very  well  reliflied.  But  nothing  could  be  more  difguflful 
than  the  j[.  80.000  which  the  company  had  divided  amonglt 
themfelves.  A  violent  tempeft  of  public  indignation  and 
fury  rofe  againfl  them.  The  heads  of  people  turned.  The 
company  was  held  well  able  to  pay  j[.  400.000  a  year  to 
government ;  but  bankrupts,  if  they  attempted  to  divide 
the  fifth  part  of  it  among  themfelves.  An  ex  pofifaBo  law 
was  brought  in  with  great  precipitation,  for  annulling  this 
dividend.  In  the  bill  was  inferted  a  claufe,  which  fufpended 
for  about  a  year  the  right,  which,  under  the  public  faith, 
the  company  enjoyed,  of  making  their  own  dividends.  Such 
was  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  houfe,  that  although 
the  plain  face  of  fads,  reafon,  arithmetick,  all  the  authority, 
parts,  and  eloquence  in  the  kingdom,  were  againft  this  bill ; 
though  all  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  held 
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that  office  from  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  oppofed  it;  yet 
a  few  placemen  of  the  fubordinate  departments  fprung  out 
of  their  ranks,  took  the  lead,  and,  by  an  opinion  of  fame  fort 
offecretfupport^  carried  the  bill  with  an  high  hand,  leaving  the 
then  fecretary  of  ftate  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a 
very  moderate  minority.  In  this  diftra(5ted  fituation,  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  notwithftanding  their  triumph,  did 
not  venture  to  propofe  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift  debt. 
The  chan<:ellor  of  the  exchequer  was  hot  in  good  humour 
enough,  after  his  late  defeat  by  his  own  troops,  to  co-operate 
in  fuch  a  defign ;  fo  they  made  an  a6t,  to  lock  up  the  money 
in  the  exchequer  until  they  (hould  have  time  to  look  about 
them,  and  fettle  among  themfelves  what  they  were  to  do 
yrith  it. 

Thus  ended  this  unparalleled  tranfaflion.  The  author,  I 
believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the  glory  of  it:  he  will 
leave  it  whole  and  entire  to  the  authors  of  the  meafure.  The 
money  was  the  voluntary  free  gift  of  the  company ;  the  re- 
minding bill  was  the  acSt  of  legiflature,  to  which  they  and 
we  owe  fubmiflion :  the  author  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
one  or  with  the  other.  However,  he  cannot  avoid  rubbing 
himfelf  againft  this  fubjedl  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  itir- 
ring  controverlies,  and  gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  tax- 
ation that  feems  to  infe6t  his  blood.  It  is  merely  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  fpecnlations  of  taxing,  that  he  choofes  to  har^ 
rangue  on  this  fub]e<£t.  For  he  takes  credit  for  no  greater, 
fum  than  the  publick  is  already  in  pofleflion  of.  He  does 
not  hint,  that  the  company  means,  or  has  ever  ihewn  any 
difpofition,  if  managed  with  common  prudence,  to  pay  lefs 
in  future;  and  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  prefent  miniftry 
are  as  well  inclined  to  drive  them,  by  their  mock  enquiries, 
and  real  refcinding  bills,  as  he  can  poflibly  be  with  his  taxes. 
Befides,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  ^reat  a  fum  might  have  been 
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drawn  from  that  company,  without  affedting  property,  or 
fliaking  the  conftitution,  or  endangering  the  principlei  of 
publick  credit,  or  running  into  his  golden  dreams  of  cockets 
on  the  Ganges,  or  vifions  of  ftamp  duties  on  Fervannd's^  Duf-- 
iickSy  KiJibundeeSj  and  Hufbulbookums.  For  once,  I  will  dif- 
appoint  him  in  this  part  of  the  difpute ;  and  only  in  a  very 
few  words  recommend  to  his  confideration,  how  he  is  to  get 
off  the  dangerous  idea  of  taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies 
thofe  duties  in  England ;  and  if  he  is  to  levy  them  in  India, 
what  provifion  he  has  made  for  a  revenue  eftablifhment 
there  ;  fuppoling  that  he  imdertakes  this  new  fcheme  of  fi- 
nance independently  of  the  company,  and  againft  its  incli- 
nations. 

So  much  for  thefe  revenues ;  which  are  nothing  but  his 
vifions,  or  already  the  national  pofleflions  without  any  adt  of 
his.  It  is  eafy  to  parade  with  an  high  talk  of  parliamentary 
rights,  of  the  univerfality  of  legiflative  powers,  and  of  uni- 
form taxation.  Men  of  fenfe,  when  new  projedts  come  be- 
fore them,  always  think  a  difcourfe  proving  the  mere  right 
or  mere  power  of  adling  in  the  manner  propofed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  very  unpleafant  way  of  mifpending  time.  They 
miuft  fee  the  objedt  to  be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage 
them ;  they  muft  fee  the  means  of  compafiing  it  to  be  next 
to  certain  ;  the  mifchiefs  not  to  counterbalance  the  profit ; 
they  will  examine  how  a  propofed  impofition  or  regulation 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fedted  by  it ;  they  will  not  defpife  the  confideration  even  of 
their  habitudes  and  prejudices.  They  wifh  to  know  how  it 
accords  or  difagrees  with  the  true  fpirit  of  prior  eftablilh-* 
ments,  whether  of  government  or  of  finance ;  becaufe  they 
well  know,  that  in  the  complicated  oeconomy  of  great  king- 
doms, and  immenfe  revenues,  which  in  a  length  of  time,  and 
by  a  variety  of  accidents^  have  coalefced  into  a  fort  of  body, 
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an  attempt  towards  a  compulfory  equality  in  all  citcum- 
ftances^  and   an  exadt  practical  definition  of  the  fupreme 
rights  in  every  cafe,  is  the  raoft  dangerous  and  chimerical  of 
all  enterprizes*  The  old  building  ftands  well  enough,  though 
part  Gothic,  part  Grecian,  and  part  Chinefe,  until  an  attempt 
is  made  to  fquare  it  into  uniformity.    Then  it  may  come 
down  upon  our  heads  all  together,  in  much  uniformity  of 
ruin ;  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof.    Some  people,  in- 
ftead  of  inclining  to  debate  the  matter,  only  feel  a  fort  of 
Jiaufea,  when  they  are  told,  that  **  protection  calls  for  fup- 
ply,"  and  that  *^  all  the  parts  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fup- 
^*  port  of  the  whole.**    Strange  argument  for  great  and  grdve 
deliberation !    As  if  the  fame  end  may  not,  and  muft  not,  be 
compaffed,  according  to  its  circumftances,  by  a  great  diver- 
lit  y  of  ways.    Thus  in  Great  Britain  fome  of  our  eftablifh- 
ments  are  apt  for  the  fupport  of  credit.  They  ftand  therefore 
upon  a  principle  of  their  own,  diftin<St  from,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpciSts  contrary  to,  the  relation  between  prince  and  fubjedt. 
It  is  a  new  fpecies  of  contract  fuperinduced  upon  the  old 
contra(a  of  the  ftate.    The  idea  of  power  muft  as  much  as 
pofiible  be  baniihed  from  it ;  for  power  and  credit  are  things 
adverfe,  incompatible ;  Non  bene  conveniunt^  nee  in  unafede 
morantur.    Such  eftablilhments  are  our  great  monied  com- 
panies.   To  tax  them  would  be  critical  and  dangerous,  and 
contradictory  to  the  very  purpofe  of  their  inftitution ;  which 
is  credit,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taxation.    But  the  nation, 
when  it  gave  up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the  advantage ; 
but  fuppofed,  and  with  reafon,  that  government  was  overpaid 
in  credit  for  what  it  feemed  to  lofe  in  authority.    In  fuch  a 
cafe,  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  is  quite  idle.  Other 
eftablilhments  fupply  other  modes  of  public  contribution.  Our 
trading  companies,  as  well  as  individual  importers,  are  a  fit 
fubjedt  of  revenue  by  cuftoms.    Some  eftabliftiments  pay  us 
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by  a  monopoly  of  their  confumption  and  their  produce.  This, 
nominally  no  tax,  in  reality  comprehends  all  taxes.  Such  ef- 
tablifliments  are  our  colonies.  To  tax  them,  would  be  as 
erroneous  in  policy,  as  rigorous  in  equity.  Ireland  fupplies 
us  by  furnifhing  troops  in  war;  and  by  bearing  part  of  our 
foreign  eftablilhment  in  peace.  She  aids  us  at  all  times  by 
the  money  that  her  abfentees  fpend  amongft  us;  which  is  no 
fmall  part  of  the  rental  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  Ireland 
contributes  her  part.  Some  objedis  bear  port  duties.  •  Some 
are  fitter  for  an  inland  excife.  The  mode  varies,  the  object 
is  the  fame.  To  ftrain  thefe  from  their  old  and  inveterate 
leanings,  might  impair  the  old  benefit,  and  not  anfwer  the 
end  of  the  new  project.  Among  all  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, Procrujies  fliall  never  be  my  hero  of  legiflation ;  with 
his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  government,  and  the  type  of 
fome  modern  policy,  by  which  the  long  limb  was  to  be  cut 
ftiort,  and  the  fhort  tortm-ed  into  length.  Such  was  the  ftate- 
bed  of  uniformity !  he  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  very  indif- 
ferent farmer,  who  complained  that  his  iheep  did  not 
plough,  or  his  horfes  yield  him  wool,  though  it  would  be  an 
idea  full  of  equality.  They  may  think  this  right  in  rufik 
oeconomy,  who  think  it  available  in  the  politick ; 

^/  B avium  non  odity  amet  tua  carminay  MavU 
Atque  idem  jungat  vulpesy  et  mulgeat  hircos. 

,  As  the  author  hg^s  ftated  this  Indian  taxation  for  np  vifible 
purpofe  relative  to  his  plan  of  fupply  ;  fo  he  has  ftated  many 
other  projects  with  as  little,  if  any  diftindt  end;  unlefs  per- 
haps to  ftlew  you  how  full  he  is  of  projedts  for  the  public 
good  ;  and  what  vaft  expedlations  may  be  formed  of  him  or 
his  friends.,  if  they  fliould  be  tranflated  into  adminiftration. 
It  is  always  from  fome  opinion  that  thefe  fpeculations  may 
one  day  become  our  publick  meafures,  that  I  think  it  worth 
whije  to  trouble  the  reader  at  all  about  them. 
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Two  of  them  ftand  out  in  high  relievo  beyond  the  reft. 
The  firft  is  a  change  in  the  internal  reprefentation  of  this 
country,  by  enlarging  our  number  of  conftituents.  The  fe- 
cond  is  an  addition  to  our  reprefentatives,  by  new  American 
members  of  parliament.  I  pafs  over  here  all  confiderations 
how  far  fuch  a  fyftem  will  be  an  improvement  of  our  confti- 
tution  according  to  any  found  theory.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
condemn  fuch  fpeculative  enquiries  concerning  this  great  ob- 
je6t  of  the  national  attention.  They  may  tend  to  clear  doubt- 
ful points,  and  poflibly  may  lead,  as  they  have  often  done, 
to  real  improvements.  What  I  objedl  to,  is  their  introduc- 
tion into  a  difcourfe  relating  to  the  immediate  flate  of  our 
afJairs,  and  recomtnending  plans  of  pradlical  government. 
In  this  view,  I  fee  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  ufual  with 
the  author ;  an  attempt  to  raife  difcontent  in  the  people  of 
England^  to  balance  thofe  difcontents  the  meafures  of  his 
friends  had  already  raifed  in  America.  What  other  reafon 
can  he  have  for  fuggefting,  that  we  are  not  happy  enough 
to  enjoy  a  fufficient  number  of  voters  in  England  ?  I  believe 
that  moft  fober  thinkers  on  this  fubjeft  are  rather  of  opinion, 
that  our  fault  is  on  the  other  fide ;  and  that  it  would  be 
inore  in  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  pattern  of  our  beft  laws,  by  leflening  the  number,  to  add 
to  the  weight  and  independency  of  our  voters.  And  truly, 
confidering  the  immenfe  and  dangerous  charge  of  eledlions  ; 
the  proftitute  and  daring  venality,  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners, the  idlenefs  and  profligacy  of  the  lower  fort  of  voters,- 
no  prudent  man  would  propofe  to  encreafe  fuch  an  evil,  if  it 
be,  as  I  fear  it  is,  out  pf  our  power  to  adminifter  to  it  any 
remedy.  The  author  propofes  nothing  further.  Ifhehasany 
improvements  that  may  balance  or  may  leffen  this  inconveni- 
ence, he  has  thought  proper  to  keep  them  as  ufual  in  his 
own  breaft*    Since  he  has  been  fo  referved,  I  Ihould  have 
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willied  he  had  been  as  cautious  with  regard  to  the  projedt  it- 
fclf.  Firft,  becaufe  he  bbferves  juftly,  that  his  fcheme,  how- 
ever it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
authority  of  the  legillature  ;  much  I  fear,  it  will  have  a  con- 
trary operation  :  for,  authority  depending  on  opinion  at  leaft 
ns  much  as  on  duty,  an  idea  circulated  among  the  people 
that  our  conftitution  is  not  fo  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  be- 
fore you  are  fure  of  mending  it,  is  a  certain  method  of  leflen- 
ing  it  in  the  publick  opinion.  Of  this  irreverent  opinion  of 
parliament,  the  author  himfelf  complains  in  one  part  of  his^ 
book ;  and  he  endeavours  to  encreafe  it  in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  confidered  what  an  immenfe  operation  any 
change  in  our  conftitution  is  ?  how  many  difcuffions,  parties, 
and  paffions,  it  will  neceflarily  excite ;  and,  when  you  open 
it  to  enquiry  in  one  part,  where  the  enquiry  will  ftop  ?  Ex- 
perience fliews  us,  that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  fuch  changes 
but  a  time  of  general  confufion ;  when  good  men,  finding 
every  thing  already  broke  up,  think  it  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  of  fuch  derangement  in  favour  of  an 
ufeful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of  the  greateft  fecurity 
and  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  may  likewife  be 
fit ;  but  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  juft  fuch  a  time  ? 
Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil  prudence,  he  ought 
to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  an  alteration  of  your 
difpofition  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

.Now  comes  his  American  reprefentation.  Here  too,  as 
ufual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  di6ficulty,  nor  fays  any  thing 
to  obviate  thofe  objections  that  muft  naturally  arife  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  He  throws  you  his  politicks  as  he 
does  his  revenue;  do  you  make  fomething  of  them  if  you 
can.  Is  not  the  reader  a-little  aflonifhed  at  the  propofal  of 
an  American  reprefentation  from  that  quarter?  It  is  pro- 
pofed  merely  as  a  *  f  rojedt  of  fpeculative  improvement ;  not 
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from  the  neceffity  in  the  cafe,  not  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
authority  of  parliament,  but  that  we  may  afford  k^great^r  at- 
tention to  the  concerns  of  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a 
better  opportunity  of  ftating  their  grievances,  and  of  obtain- 
ing redrefs.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has  at  length  dif- 
covered  that  we  have  not  given  a  fufficient  attention  t*o  their 
concerns,  or  a  proper  redrefs  to  their  grievances.  His  great 
friend  would  once  have  been  exceedingly  difpleafe'd  with 
any  perfon,  who  (hould  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  attend  fuffi- 
ciently  to  thofe  concerns.  He  thought  he  did  fo,  when  he 
regulated  the  colonies  over  and  over  again :  he  thought  he 
did  fo,  when  he  formed  two  general  fyftems  of  revenue ;  one 
of  port-duties,  and  the  other  of  internal  taxation.  Thefe 
fyftems  fuppofed,  or  ought  to  fuppofe,  the  greateft  attention 
to,  and  the  moft  detailed  information  of,  all  their  affairs. 
However,  by  contending  for  the  American  reprefentation,  he 
feems  at  laft  driven  virtually  to  admit,  that  great  caution 
ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  exercife  of  all  our  legiflative  rights 
over  an  objedt  fo  remote  from  our  eye,  and  fo  little  connecSled 
with  our  immediate  feelings ;  that  in  prudence  we  ought  not 
to  be  quite  fo  ready  with  our  taxes,  until  we  can  fecure  the 
defired  re'|)refentation  in  parliament.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
fome  time  before  this  hopeful  fcheme  can  be  brought  to  per- 
fect maturity;  although  the  author  feems  to  be  no  wife 
aware  of  any  obftru6tions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  it.  He  talks 
of  his  union,  juft  as  he  does  of  his  taxes  and  his  favings^ 
with  as  mxizli  fang  froid  and  eafe,  as  if  his  wifh  and  the  en- 
joyment were  exadtly  the  fame  thing.  He  appears  not  to 
have  troubled  his  head  with  the  infinite  difficulty  of  fettling 
that  reprefentation  on  a  fair  balance  of  wealth  and  numbers 
throughout  the  feveral  provinces  of  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  under  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  circumftances.  It 
cofts  him  nothing  to  fight  with  nature,  and  to  Conquer  the 
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order  of  Providence,  which  manifeftly  oppofes  itfelf  to  the^ 
poffibilky  of  fuch  a  parliamentary  union. 

But  let  us,  to  indulge  bis  pailion  far  proje(Sts  and  power^ 
fvippofe  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  the  author  comes 
into  the  miniflry,  and  is  to  realife  his  fpeculations^  The 
•writs  are  i0ued  for  ele<Sting  members  for  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Some  provinces  receive  them  in  fix  wee)(s^ 
fome  in  ten,  fome  in  twenty.  A  vefTel  may  be  loft,  and  then 
fome  provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  all.  But  let  it  be^ 
that  they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and  in  the  Ihorteft  time, 
A  proper  {pzce  muft  be  given  for  proclamation  ?ind  f^  the 
ele(5tion ;  fome  weeks  at  leaft.  But  the  members  are  cl\off  n; 
and,  if  fhips  are  ready  to  fail,  in  about  fix  more  they  arrive 
in  London.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  has  fat  and 
bufinefs  far  advanced  without  American  reprefentatives. 
Nay  by  this  time,  it  may  happen,  that  the  parliament  is  dif» 
folved ;  and  then  the  members  Ihjp  themfelves  again,  tp  b(f 
again  elected.  The  writs  may  arrive  in  America,  before 
the  poor  members  of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  fat, 
can  arrive  at  their  feveral  provinces.  A  new  intereft  is- 
formed,  and  they  find  other  members  are  cho£en  whili):  tl^ey 
are  on  the  high  feas.  But,  if  the  writs  and  members  ;«:nve 
together,  here  is  at  heft  a  new  trial  of  Ikill  amongft  th^  capi- 
didates,  after  one  fet  of  them  have  well  aired  th?m£elve$ 
with  their  two  voyages  of  6000  miles. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  every  thing  to  the  ^xithoff, 
we  will  fuppofe  them  all  once  more  ele^d^  and  fteering 
again  to  Old  England,  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  wefterly 
wind  in  their  ftem.  On  their  arrival,  they  find  all  in  » 
hurry  and  buftle ;  in  and  out ;  condoleance  and  coogratij^a- 
tton;  the  crown  is  demifed.  Another  parliamestt  jis  to  be 
called.  Away  back  to  America  again  on  a  fourth  voyagi^ 
and  to  a  third  ekiSUoo.  Does  the  author  mean  fo  make  o^r 
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kings  as  immortal  in  their  perfonal  as  in  their  politic  cha- 
ra<Sler  ?  or,  whilft  he  bountifully  adds  to  their  Jife,  wiltrlie 
take  from  them  their  prerogative  of  diiTolving  parliaments; 
in  favour  of  the  Ameft-ican  ilnion?  or  are  the  American  re- 
prefentatives  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  feel  neither  demifes  of 
the  crown,  nor  diflblutions  of  parliament? 

But  theje  things  may  be  granted  to  him>  without  bringing 
hina  iniich  nearer  to  his  points  Whut  does  he  think -of  re- 
eledtion  ?  is  the  American  mtembef  the  ofily  one  who  is  not 
to  take  a  place,  or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the 
ceremony  of  re-ele<aion  f  How  will  this  great  politician  pre* 
ferve  the  rights  erf  ele^ors,  the  faimfcfe  of  retuttis,  and  the 
privfiege-of 'the  houfe  of 'commons,  as  the  -fole  judge  of  fuch 
contefts  ?  It  wonAd  undoubtedly  be  -a  glorious  fight  to  have 
eight -or  ten  petitions,  or  double  retuwis^  from  Bofton  and 
Barbadoes,  from  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  members 
returned,  and  the  ■petitiohdrs,  with  ^1  their  train  of  attor- 
hiies,  folidtbrs,  mayors,  f€ae<Sl-men>  provoft-marftials,  and 
about  five  hundred  6r  a  thoiiifaftd  ^Jtnfefies,  Wflflfte  tothe  bar 
of  the  houfe'of  Gomtnefns.  Poflibly  ive  might  be  interrupted 
in  the-  enjoyment  of  this  pleafing  {peAscte,  if  a  war  fhould 
break  out,  j^d  our  coriftitu^ddal  fte^t,  loaded  wilh  msnsbers 
(of  parliarh6nt,  i^nirnihg  officers,  petitioners,  and  witnefles, 
the  ek6tdrs  and'ele<5led,'fliovkld'bee0tne  aprize  to  the  French 
tor  Spaniards,  ^nd  be  conveyed  to  Garthagf^fta  ^  'to  La  Vera 
•Cruz,  and  ftx)ih  ttiehce  perhajis  'to  Miexieb  -dt  >LiB&a,  there  to 
remain  imtil  a  cartel  'for  meiMfeeSrs  ^f  parliatfterit  <»n  be  fet- 
tled, or  until  the  wju:  i«  ended. 

in  truth,  the  authdr  has  Iftlile  ftudied  th  is  bufittefs ;  or  hte 
^inight  have  known,  thatfome-of  the  moft  c»Mlidej5ible  pro- 
vinces o^f  America,  fuch  for  irtftance  as  Gonn^!f^ictitahd  Maf- 
fachufetts  Baty,  haveiiot  in  eadh  df  them  twoiisen  who  can 
aflb!rd,  at  a  flfftance^fttom  tfeeir  «ft^tea,  K9  Cpend  a  thoufand 
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pounds  a  year.  How  can  thefe  provinces  be  reprefented  at 
Weftminfter  ?  If  their  province  pays  the«i,  they  are  Ameri- 
can agents,  with  falaries,  and  not  independent  menabers  of 
parliament.  It  is  true,  that  formerly  in  England  members- 
had  falaries  from  their  conftituents ;  but  they  all  had  falaries^ 
and  were  all,  in  this  way,  upon  a  par.  If  thefe  American, 
reprefentatives  have  no  falaries,  then  they  muft  add  to  the 
lift  of  our  penfioners  and  dependants  at  court,  or  they  muft 
ftarve.    There  is  no  alternative. 

Enough  of  this  vifionary  union ;  in  which  much  extrava- 
gance appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the  judgment  is 
ihocked  without  any  thing  to  refrelh  the  imagination.  It 
looks  as  if  the  author  had  dropped  down  from  the  moon^ 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  this  globe, 
of  the  general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  leaft 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Governor 
Pownal  has  handled  the  fame  fubjedt.  To  do  him  juftice, 
he  treats  it  upon  far  more  xational  principles  of  fpeculation ; 
and  much  more  like  a  man  of  bufinefs.  He  thinks  (erroi;' 
neoufly,  I  conceive ;  but  he  does  think)  that*oun  legiflative 
rights  arc  incomplete  without  fuch  a  reprefentation.  It  is 
nowonder,^  therefore^  tl^at  he  endeavours  by  every  means 
to  obtain  it.  Not  like  our  author,  who  is  always  on  velvet, 
he  is  aware  of  fome  diffi^yitjee;  aijfi,  he  propofes  fbme  folu^ 
tioas.  But  nature  is  too  hard  for  both  thefe  authors ;  an^ 
America  is,  and  ever  will  be,  without  a(Skual  reprefentation 
in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  nor  will  any  minifter  be  wild 
enough  even  to  propofe  fuch  a  reprefentation  in  parliament; 
however  he  may  choofe  to  throw  out , that  projedl,  together 
with  others  equally  far  from  his  real  opinions  and  remote 
from  his  defigns,  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  different  views, 
and  captivate  the  affe(5tions,  of  diffeji^ent  forts  of  men. 

Whether  thefe  proje<5ts  arife  jfeom  the  author's  real  politi- 
cal 
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cal  principles,  or  are  only  brought  out  in  fubfervience  to  hi& 
political  views,,  they  compofe  the  whole  of  any  thing  that  is 
like  precife  and  definite,  which  the  author  has  given  usto 
expe(Si;  from  that  adminiftration  which  is  fo  much  the  ful>- 
je<St  of  his  praifes  and  prayers.  As  to  his  general  propofitions, 
that  "  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  impoffibilities 
^  and  great  difficulties  f  that  "  a  great  fcheme  cannot  be 
*^  carried,  unlefs  made  the  bufinefs  of  fucceflive  gdminiftra-r 
^*  tions ;"  that  ^^  virtuous  and  able  men  are  the  fitteft  to 
"  ferve  their  country ;''  all  this  I  look  on  as  no  more  than 
fo  much  rubble  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  regular  ma- 
fonry..  Pretty  much  in  the  fame  light  I  cannot  forbear  con- 
iidering  his  detaghed  obfervations  on  commerce ;  fuch  as, 
that  *"  the  fyftem  for  colony  regulations  would  be  very 
^^  fimple,  and  mutually  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
"  colonies,  if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered  to.'* 
That  "  the  tranfportation  Ihould  be  in  all  cafes  in  fhips  be- 
«  longing  to  Britifh  fubjeAs.''  That  «  even  Britilh  Ihips 
^  Ihould  not  be  generally  received  into  the  colonies  from 
"  any  part  of  Europe,  except  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri^ 
«  tain."  That  "  it  is  unreafonable  that  corn  and  fuch  like 
"  prOdu<as  fhould  be  reftrained  to  come  firfl  to  a  Britifh 
"  port."  What  do  all  thefe  fine  obfervations  fignify  ?  Som6 
of  them  condemn  as  ill  practices,  things  that  were  never 
pradifed  at  all.  Some  recommend  to  be  done,  things 
that  always  have  been  done.  Others  indeed  conyey,  though 
obliquely  and  loofely,  fbme  infinuations  highly  dangerous 
to  our  copimerce.  If  I  could  prevail  on  myfelf  to  think  the 
author  meant  to  ground  any  practice  upon  thefe  general 
proportions^  I  fhould  think  it  very  necefTary  to  alk  a  few 
quefiions,  about  fpme  of  them.    For  inilance>  what  does  he 
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mean  by  talking  of  an  adherence  to  the  old  navigation  laws  ? 
does  he  mean,  that  the  particular  law,  laCar.  IL  c.  19,  com- 
monly called  "  The  A61  of  Navigation/' is  to  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  the  feveral  fubfequent  additions,  afnendmcrtts,  and  ex- 
ceptions, ought  to  be  all  repealed  ?  If  fo,  he  will  tnake  a 
ftrange  havock  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  ourtrade  laws,  which 
have  been  univelrfally  acknowledged  to  be  full  as  well 
founded  'kl  the  alterations  and  excejiti6rts,  as  the  a6t  of 
Charles  the' Second  in  the  original  provifTons^  an^  to  pur- 
fue  full  as  wifely  the  great  end  6f  that  very  politic  law,  the 
cncreafe  of  the  Britilh  navigation*  I  fancy  the  writer  could 
hardly  propofe  any  thing  more  alarming  to  thofe  imme- 
diately interefted  in  that  navigation  than  fuch  a  repeal.  If 
he  does  not  mean  this,  he  has  got  no  farther  than  a  nuga- 
tory propofition,  which  nobody  can  c6ntradi^>  and  for 
ivhich  no  man  is  the  wifer. 

That  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade  would  be 
*^  fe\v  and  fimple  if  the  old  navigation-laws  were  adhered 
^  to,"  I  utterly  deny  as  a  fad.  That  thtj  ought  to  be  fo*, 
founds  well  enough ;  but  this  propofition  is  of  the  fame  nu* 
gatory  nature  with  fome  of  the  former.  The  regulations 
for  the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  feweS^,  nor 
more  or  lefs  complex,  than  the  occafion  requires.  And,  as 
that  trade  is  in  a  great  meafure  a  fyftem  of  art  and  reftric- 
tion,  they  can  neither  be  few  nor  fimple.  It  is  true,  that 
'the  Very  principle  may  be  deftroyed,  by  multiplying  to  eir- 
cefs  the  means  of  fecuring  it.  'Never  did  a  minifter  ddpait 
more  frorii  the  author's  ideas  of  fimplicity,  or  more  etobaf- 
rafs  the  trade  of  America  with  the  multiplicfty  ^hd  infricacy 
of  regulations  and  ordinances,  than  his  boafted  minifter  of 
'3764.  That  minifter  feemedto  be  pofleffed  ivith  ibrnethihg, 
hardly  Ihort  of  a  rage,  for  regulation  and  reftridtion.  He  had 
fo  multiplied  bondsi  certificates,  affidavits,  warrants,  fuf- 
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ferances,  and  cockets ;  had  fupported  them  wkh  fvich  fevere 
penalties,  and  extended  them  without  the  leaf?  conlideratipi^ 
of  circumftances  to  fo  many  Qbje<as,  ^hat,  had  they  all  conti- 
nuet^  in  their  original  force,  commerce  mnft  fpeedily  have 
expired  under  them.  Some  of  them,  the  miniftry  which 
gave  them  birth  was  obliged  to  deftroy:  with  their  owi; 
hand  they  figned  tX\e  pondemnation  of  their  own  regula- 
tions; confefling  in  fo  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of 
their  a<St  of  the  5th  Geo.  III.  that  fome  of  thefe  regulations 
had  laid  an  unnecejary  refiraint  on  the  trade  and  correfpon- 
dence  of  bis.  Maje/ty''s  Jmerican  fubjedis.  This,  in  that  mini- 
ftry, was  a  candid  confeflion  of  ^  mif^ake :  but  eVfery  altera- 
tiopi  made  in  thofe  regulations  by  their  fucceiTors  is  to  be 
the  efifetSt  ef  envy,  and  American  mifreprefentation.  So 
mpch  for  the  author's  fimplicity  in  regulation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  which  I  think  immediately 
eflential  in  the  author's  ideas  of  war,  of  peace,  of  the  com- 
parative ftates  of  England  and  France,  of  our  a<5tual  fltua- 
tiqn ;  in  his  pfoje^s  of  ceconomy,  of  finance,  of  commerce, 
and  of  conftitutional  improvement.  There  remains  nothing. 
i^QW  to  be  conHdered,  except  his  heavy  cenfures  upon 'the 
adminiftration  which  was  formed  in  1765^  which  is  com- 
iponly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Rpckingham's 
adminiftration,  as  the  adminiftration  which  preceded  it  is 
by  that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Thefe  cenfures  relate  chiefly  tO: 
three  heads ;  !♦  To  the  repeal  of  the  American  ftamp  a<5t., 
2.  To  the  commercial  regulations  then  made.  3.  To  the 
CQUjffe  of  foreign  negotiations  during  that  fliort  period. 

A  perfon  who  knew  nothing  of  public  affairs  biat  from 
t)[^p  writings  of  this  author  woukl  be  led  to  conclude,  that,, 
at  tlie  time  of  the  change  in  June  1765,  fome  well-digefted 
fyftem  of  adminiihration,  founded  in  national-  ftrength,  and 
i^  t^e  ajSTe^ions  of  th^e  peop^,  proceeding  in  all  points  with 
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the  moft  reverential  and  tender  regard  to  the  laws,  and  pur- 
fiiing  with  equal  wifdoni  and  fuccefs  every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the  internal  prdfperity,  and  to  the  external 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  Tiad  been  all  at  once 
fubverted,  by  an  irruption  of  a  fort  of  wild,  licentious,  un- 
principled invaders,  who  wantonly,  and  with  a  barbarous 
rage,  had  defaced  a  thoufand  fair  monuments  of  the  confti- 
tution  and  political  fkill  of  their  predeceflbrs.  It  is  natural 
indeed  that  this  author  fhoiild  have  fome  diflike  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  which  was  formed  in  1763.  Its  views  in  moft 
things  were  different  from  thofe  of  his  friends ;  in  fome, 
altogether  oppofite  to  them.  It  is  impoffible  that  both  of 
thefe  adminiftrations  fhould  be  the  objedh  of  public  efteem. 
Their  different  principles  compofe  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
political  lines  which  difcriminate  the  parties  even  now  fub- 
lifting  amongfl  us.  The  minifters  of  1764  are  not  indeed 
followed  by  very  many  in  their  oppofition ;  yet  a  large  part 
of  the  people  now  in  office  entertain,  or  pretend  to  entertain, 
fentiments  entirely  conformable  to  theirs;  whilft  fome  of 
the  former  colleagues  of  the  miniflry  which  was  formed  in 
1765,  however  they  may  have  abandoned  the  connexion, 
and  contradicted  by  their  condu6t  the  principles  of  their 
former  friends,  pretend,  on  their  parts,  ftill  to  adhere  to 
the  fame  maxims.  All  the  lefTer  divifions,  w^hich  are  indeed 
rather  names  of  perfonal  attachment  than  of  party  dif- 
tindlion,  fall  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of ^thefe  leading 
parties. 

I  intend  to  ftate,  as  fliortly  as  I  am  able,  the  general  con-* 
dition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  minds  of 
men,  at  the  time  of  the  remarkable  change  of  fyiiem  in 
1765.  The  reader  will  have  thereby  a  more  diftindt  view 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  thefe  feveral  plans,  and  will 
receive  more  fatisfadlion  concerning  the  ground  andreafon 
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of  the  meafures  which  were  then  purfued,  than,  I  believe, 
can  be  derived  from  the  pervifal  of  thofe  partial  reprefenta- 
tions  contained  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other 
writings  of  thofe  who  have  continued,  for  now  near  three 
years,  in  the  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  the  prefs.  This  will,  I 
hope,  be  fome  apology  for  my  dwelling  a  little  on  this  part  of 
the  fubjeiSt, 

On  the  relignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  1763,  our  affairs 
had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  three  miniflers  of  his 
recommendation ;  Mr.  Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and 
the  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  arrangement,  notwithftanding 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the  publick  a 
continuance  of  the  fame  meafures ;  nor  was  there  more  rea- 
fon  to  expert  a  change  from  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont. The  Earl  of  Sandwich  fupplied  his  place..  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  gentlemen  who  adl  in  that  con- 
nexion, and  whofe  general  character  and  politicks  were 
fufiiciently  underftood,  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mini- 
ftry,  without  making  any  alteration  in  their  plan  of  conduct. 
Such  was  the  conftitution  of  the  miniftry  which  was  changed 
in  1765. 

As  to  their  politicks,  the  principles  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
governed  in  foreign  affairs.  In  domeftic,  the  fame  fcheme 
prevailed,  of  contradicting  the  opinions,  and  diigracing  moft 
of  the  perfons,  who  had  been  countenanced  and  employed 
in  the  late  reign.  The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  little 
attended  to ;  and  a  difpofition  to  the  ufe  of  forcible  methods 
ran  through  the  whole  tenour  of  adminiflration.  The  na- 
tion in  general  was  uneafy  and  diflatisfied.  Sober  men  faw 
caufes  for  it,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  miniftry  and  the  con- 
duit of  the  minifters.  The  minifters,  who  have  ufually  a 
fhort  method  on  fuch  occafions,  attributed  their  unpopula- 
rity wholly  to  the  efforts  of  faiStion.  However  this  might 
be,  the  licentioufnefs  and  tumults  of  the  common  people. 
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and  the  contempt  of  government,  of  which  our  author  fo* 
oftep  and  fo  bitterly  complains,  as  owing  to  the  mifmanage- 
ment  of  the  fubfequent  adminiftrations,  had  at  no  time  rifen 
to  a  greater  or  a  more  dangerous  height.  The  meafures  takes 
to  fupprefs  that  fpirit  were  as  violent  and  licentious  as  the 
fpirit  itfelf ;  injudicious,  precipitate,  and  fome  of  them,  ille- 
gal.   Inftead  of  allaying^  they  tended  infinitely  ta  inflame 
the  diftemper;  and  whoever- will  be  at  the  leaft  pains  to  ex- 
amine, will  find  thofe  meafures,  not  only  the  caufes  of  the 
tumults  which  then  prevailed,  but  the  real  fources  of  aknoit 
all  the  diferders  which  have  arifen  fince  that  time.    More 
intent  on  making  a  victim  to  party  than  an  example  of  ju{^ 
tice,  they  blundered  in  the  method  of  purfuing  their  ven- 
geance.   By  this  means  a  difcovery  was  made  of  many  prac- 
tices, common  indeed  in  the  ofl5:ce  of  fecretary  of  Hate,  but 
wholly  repugnant  to  our  laws,  and  the  genius  of  the  Englilh 
conftitution.    One  of  the  worft  of  thefe  was,  the  wanton  and 
indifcriminate  feizure  of  papers,  even  in  cafes  where  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  was  not  pretended  in  juftification  of  fa 
harfti  a  proceeding.    The  temper  of  the  miniftry  had  ex- 
cited a  jealoufy,  which  made  the  people  more  than  com- 
monly vigilant  concerning  every  power  which  was  exercifed 
by  government.    The  abufe,  however  fan£tioned  by  cullom, 
was  evident;  but  the  miniftry,  inftead  of  refting  in  a  pru- 
dent inacStivity,  or  (what  would  have  been  ftill  more  pru- 
dent) taking  the  lead,  in  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people,, 
and  afcertaining  the  law  upon  thofe  delicate  points,  made 
nfe  of  the  whole  influence  of  government  to  prevent  a  par- 
liamentary refolution  againft  thefe  pradlices  of  office.    And 
left  the  colourable  reafons,  offered  in  argument  againft  this 
parliamentary  procedure,  Ihould  be  miftaken  for  the  real 
motives  of  their  conduct,  all  the  advantage  of  privilege,  all 
the  arts  and  finefles  of  pleading,  and  great  fums  of  public 
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TOtmey  were  lavifhed,  to  prevent  any  decifion  upon  thofe 
practices  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  In  the  mean  time,  in  or- 
der to  weaken,  fince  they  could  not  immediately  deftroy, 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  privilege  of  parliament  was  voted 
away  in  all  accufations  few:  a  feditious  libel.  The  freedom 
of  debate  in  parliament  itfelf  was  no  lefs  menaced.  Officers 
of  the  army,  of  long  and  meritorious  fervice,  and  of  frnall 
fortunes,  were  chofen  as  victims  for  a  fingle  vote,  by  an 
exertion  of  minifterial  power,  which  had  been  very  rarely 
ufed,  and  which  is  extremely  unjuft,  as  depriving  men  not 
only  of  a  place,  but  a  po-ofeffion,  and  is  indeed  of  the  moft 
pernicious  exam^e  both  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilft  all  things  were  managed  at  home  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  diforderly  defpotifm ;  abroad  there  was  a  propor- 
tionaMe  abatement  of  all  fpirit.  Some  of  out  moft  juft 
and  valuable  claims  were  in  a  manner  abandoned.  This 
indeed  feemed  not  very  inconliftent  conduct  in  the  minifters 
who  had  made  the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domeftic 
affaiis,  there  was  no  want  of  induftry ;  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  temper  and  judgment,  and  manly  comprehen- 
iion  of  the  public  intereft.  The  nation  certainly  wanted  re- 
lief, and  government  attempted  to  adminifter  it.  Two 
ways  were  principally  chofen  for  this  great  purpofe.  The 
firft  by  regulation ;  the  fecond  by  new  funds  of  revenue. 
Agreeably  to  this  plan,  a  new  naval  eftablilhment  was  formed 
at  a  good  deal  of  expence,  and  to  little  effect,  to  aid  in  the 
colled:ion  of  the  cuftoms.  Regulation  was  added  to  regula- 
tion ;  and  the  ftri<Steft  and  moft  unreferved  ordeirs  were 
^ven,  for  a  prevention  of  all  contraband  trade  here,  and  in 
every  part  of  America.  A  teazing  cuftom-houfe,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  perplexing  regulations,  ever  have,  and  ever  will 
appear)  the  mafter-piece  ,of  finance  to  people  of  narrow 
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views ;  as  a  paper  againft  Imuggling,  and  the  importation  of 
French  finery,  never  fails  of  f urniftiing  a  very  popular  co- 
lumn in  a  news-paper. 

The  greateft  part  of  tliefe  regulations  were  made  for 
America ;  and  they  fell  fo  indifcriminately  on  all  forts  of  con- 
traband, or  fuppofed  contraband,  that  fome  of  the  moft  va- 
luable branches  of  trade  were  driven  violently  from  our 
ports ;  which  caufed  an  univerfal  confternation  throughout 
the  colonies.  Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  diftret- 
fed  by  them.  Men  of  war  now  for  the  firft  time,  armed  with 
regular  commiflions  of  cuftom-houfe  officers,  invefted  the 
coafts,  and  gave  to  the  colle<Stion  of  revenue  the  air  of  hof- 
tile  contribution.  About  the  fame  time  that  thefe  regula- 
tions feemed  to  threaten  the  deftru<Slion  of  the  only  trade 
from  whence  the  plantations  derived  any  fpecie,  an  a6t  was 
made,  putting  a  ftpp  to  the  future  emiffion  of  paper  cur- 
rency, which  ufcd  to  fupply  its  place  among  them.  Hand 
iji  hand  with  this  went  another  adl,  for  obliging  the  colonies 
to  provide  quarters  for  foldiers.  Inftantly  followed  another 
law,  for  levying  throughout  all  America  new  port  duties, 
upon  a  vaft  variety  of  commodities  of  their  confumption, 
and  fome  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  obje<Sts  neceffary  for  their 
trade  and  filhery .  Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  thefe, 
and  amidft  the  uneafinefs  and  confufion  produced  by  a  crowd 
of  new  impofitions  and  regulations,  fcMne  good,  fome  evil, 
fome  doubtful,  all  crude  and  ill-confidered,  came  another 
a<£t,  for  impofing  an  univerfal  ft^mp  duty  on  the  colonies  '^ 
and  this  was  declared  to  be  little  more  than  an  experiment, 
and  a  foundation. of  future  revenue.  To  render  thefe  pro- 
ceedings the  more  irritating  to  the  colonies,  the.  principal 
argument  ufed  in  favour  of  their  ability  to  pay  fuch  duties 
was  the  liberality  of  the  grants  of  their  affemblies  during  the 
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late  war.  Never  could  any  argument  be  more  infulting  and 
mortifying  to  a  people  habituated  to  the  granting  of  their 
own  money. 

Taxes  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  revenue  had  hitherto 
been  fparingly  attempted  in  America.  Without  ever  doubt- 
ing the  extent  of  its  lawful  power,  parliament  always  doubted 
the  propriety  of  fuch  impofitions.  And  the  Americans  on 
their  part  never  thought  of  contefting  a  right  by  which  they 
were  fo  little  afFedled.  Their  aflemblies  in  the  main  an- 
fwered  all  the  purpofes  neceflary  to  the  internal  oeconomy 
of  a  free  people,  and  provided  for  all  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment which  arofe  amongft  themfelves.  In  the  midft  of 
that  happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of  critically  fet- 
tling the  exa(5l  limits  of  a  power,  w^hich  was  neceflary  to 
their  union,  their  fafety,  their  equality,  and  even  their  li- 
berty. Thus  the  two  very  difficult  points,  fuperiority  in  the 
prefiding  ftate,  and  freedom  in  the  fubordinate,  were  on  the 
whole  fufficiently,  that  is,  pradlically,  reconciled;  without 
agitating  thofe  vexatious  queftions,  which  in  truth  rather 
belong  to  metaphyficks  than  politicks,  and  which  can  never 
be  moved  without  Ihaking  the  foundations  of  the  beft  go- 
vernments that  have  ever  been  conftituted  by  human  wif- 
dom.  By  this  meafure  was  let  loofe  that  dangerous  fpirit  of 
difquifition,  not  in  the  coolnefs  of  philofophical  enquiry, 
but  enflamed  with  all  the  paflions  of  an  haughty  refentful 
people,  who  thought  themfelves  deeply  injured,  and  that 
they  were  contending  for  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in 
the  world. 

In  England,  our  minifters  went  on  without  the  leaft  at- 
tention to  thefe  alarming  difpofitions;  juft  as  if  they  were 
doing  the  moft  common  things  hi  the  moft  ufual  way,  and 
among  a  people  not  only  paflive  but  pleafed.  They  took 
no  one  ftep  to  divert  the  dangerous  fpirit  which  began  even 
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then  to  appear  in  the<:olonies,  to compromife  with  it,  to  molli- 
fy it,  or  to  fubdue  it.  No  new  arrangements  were  made  in  civil 
government;  no  new  powers  or  inftruftions  were  given  to 
governors;  no  augmentation  was  made,  or  new  difpofition^ 
of  forces.  Never  was  fo  critical  a  meafure  purfued  with  fo 
little  provifion  againft  its  neceilary  confeqtiences.  As  if  all 
-common  prudence  had  abandoned  the  minifters,  and  as  if 
they  meant  to  plunge  themfelves  and  us  headlong  into  that 
gulph  which  flood  gaping  before  them ;  by  giving  a  year's 
notice  of  the  projeft  of  their  ftamp-adt,  they  allowed  time 
for  all  the  difcontents  of  that  country  to  fefter  and  come  to 
ahead,  and  for  all  the  arrangements  which  fa<aious  men 
could  make  towards  an  oppofition  to  the  law.  At  the  fame 
time  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament 
thofe  remonflrances  which  they  had  adlually  received ;  and 
I  which  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  indicated  the  difcontent  of 
fome  of  the  colonies,  and  the  confequences  which  might  be 
^xpedted ;  they  concealed  them,  even  in  defiance  of  an  order 
of  council,  that  they  ftiould  be  laid  before  parliament. 
Thus,  by  concealing  the  true  ftateof  the  cafe,  they  rendered 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as  their  own  teme- 
rity, either  in  preventing  or  guarding  againft  the  mifchief. 
It  has  indeed,  from  the  beginning  to  this  hour,  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  this  fet  of  men,  in  order  at  any  hazard  to 
obtain  a  prefent  credit,  to  propofe  whatever  might  be  pleaf- 
ing,  ^s  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  and  afterwards  to  throw 
all  the  difappointment  of  the  wild  expedlations  they  had 
raifed^  upon  thofe  who  have  the  hard  tafk  of  freeing  the 
public  from  the  confequences  of  their  pernicious  projedls. 

Whilft  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  the  whole  empire 
were  fliaken  in  this  manner,  our  affairs  grew  ftill  more  dif- 
tradted  by  the  internal  diffenfion'S  of  our  minifters.  Treach- 
ery and  ingratitude  was  charged  from  one  fide ;  defpotifm 
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aiid  tyranny  from  the  other;  the  vertigo  of  the  regency 
bill ;  the  awkward  reception  of  the  filfc  bill  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  the  inconfiderate  and  abrupt  rejedtion  of  it 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  the  ftrange  and  violent  tumults  which 
arofe  in  confequence,  and  which  were  rendered  more  ferious, 
by  being  charged  by  the  mindfters  upon  one  another ;  the 

report  of  a  grofs  and  brutal  treatment  of  the ,  by  a  mi- 

nifter  at  the  fame  time  odious  to  the  people ;  all  confpired  to 
leave  the  publick,  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  of  1765,  in  as  cri- 
tical and  perilous  a  fituation,  as  ever  the  nation  was,  or  could 
be,  in  a  time  when  Ihe  was  not  immediately  threatened  by 
her  neighbours* 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  thefe  circumffances,  that  a  new 
adminiftration  was  formed,  Profefling  even  induftrioufly, 
in  this  public  matter,  to  avoid  anecdotes ;  I  fay  nothing  of 
thofe  famous  reconciliations  and  quarrels^  which  weakened 
the  body  that  Ihould  have  been  the  natural  fupport  of 
this  adminiftration.  I  run  no  rifque  in  affirming,  that, 
furrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every  fpecies, 
nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  uncorrupt  fenfe  of  their 
duty  to  the  publick  could  have  prevailed  upon  fdme  of  the 
perfons  who  compofed  it  to  undertake  the  king's  bulinefs  at 
fuch  a  time.  Their  preceding  character,  their  meafures 
while  in  power,  and  the  fubfequent  condudt  of  many  of 
them,  I  think,  leave  no  room  to  charge  this  aflertion  to  flat- 
tery. Having  undertaken  the  commonwegJth,  what  re- 
mained for  them  to  do  ?  to  piece  their  condu6t  upon  the  broken  '  ^ 
chain  of  former  meafures  ?  If  they  had  been  fo  inclined,  the 
ruinous  nature  of  thofe  meafures  which  began  inftantly  to 
appear  would  not  have  permitted  it.  Scarcely  had  they  en- 
tered into  office,  when  letters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, making  loud  complaints,  backed  by  ftrong  reafons, 
againft  feveral  of  the  principal  regulations  of  the  late  mini- 
ftry,  as  threatening  deftrudlion  to  many  valuable  branches  of 
X  commerce*- 
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commerce.  Thefe  were  attended  with  reprefentations  from 
many  merchants  and  capital  manufa6turers  at  home,  who 
had  all  their  interefts  involved  in  the  fupport  of  lawful  trade, 
and  in  the  fuppreffion  of  every  fort  of  contraband.  Whilft 
thefe  things  were  under  confideration,  that  conflagration 
blazed  ovit  at  once  in  North  America,  an  univerfal  difobe- 
tlience,  and  open  refiftance  to  the  ftamp  aft ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  an  univerfal  flop  to  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  to 
trade  and  navigation,  throughout  that  great  important  coun- 
try ;  all  interval  during  which  the  trading  intereft  of  Eng- 
land lay  under  the  moft  dreadful  anxiety  which  it  ever 
felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  a<St  was  propofed.  It  was  much  too 
ferious  a  meafure,  and  attended  with  too  many  difficulties 
upon  every  fide,  for  the  then  miniflry  to  have  undertaken  it, 
as  fome  paltry  writers  have  afferted,  from  envy  and  diflike 
to  their  predecefTors  in  office.  As  little  could  it  be  owing  to 
perfonal  cowardice,  and  dread  of  confequences  to  themfelves. 
Miniflers,  timorous  from  their  attachment  to  place  and 
power,  will  fear  more  from  the  confequences  of  one  court 
intrigue,  than  from  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  the  commerce 
and  credit  of  their  country  by  diflurbances  at  three  thoufand 
miles  diflance.  From  which  of  thefe  the  miniflers  had  mofl 
to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is  known,  I  prefume,  univerfally. 
Nor  did  they  take  that  refolution  from  a  want  of  the  fulleft 
fenfe  of  the  inconveniencies  which  mufl  necefTarily  attend  a 
meafure  of  conceffion  from  the  fovereign  to  the  fubjedt. 
That  it  muft  encreafe  the  infolence  of  the  mutinous  fpirits  in 
America,  was  but  too  obvious.  No  great  meafure  indeed,  at 
a  very  difficult  crifis,  can  be  purfued,  which  is  not  attended 
with  fome  mifchieF ;  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  public 
bufinefs  will  hold  any  other  language :  and  hone  but  weak 
3nd  unexperienced  men  will  believe  them,  if  they  fhould. 
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If  we  were  found  in  fuch  a  crifis,  let  thofe  whofe  bold  de- 
figns,  and  whofe  defe<5tive  arrangements,  brought  us  into  it, 
anfwer  for  the  confequences.  The  bufinefs  of  the  then  mi- 
niftry  evidently  was,  to  take  fuch  fteps,  not  as  the  wifhes  of 
our  author,  or  as  their  own  willies  dicStated,  but  as  the  bad 
lituation  in  which  their  predeceflbrs  had  left  them  abfolutely 
required. 

The  difobedience  to  this  a£t  was  univerfal  throughout 
iVraerica;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but  the  fending  a  very 
ftrong  military,  backed  by  a  very  ftrong  naval  force,  would 
reduce  the  feditious  to  obedience.  To  fend  it  to  one  town, 
would  not  be  fufficient ;  every  province  of  America  muft  be 
traverfed,  and  muft  be  fubdued.  I  do  not  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt  but  this  could  be  done.  We  might,  I  think,  without 
much  difficulty  have  deftroyed  our  colonies.  This  deftruc- 
tion  might  be  efFedled,  probably  in  a  year,  or  in  two  at  the 
utmoft.  If  the  queftion  was  upon  a  foreign  nation,  where 
every  fuccefsful  ftroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  and  takes 
from  that  of  a  rival,  a  juft  war  with  fuch  a  certain  fupe- 
riority  would  be  undoubtedly  an  advifeable  meafure.  But 
four  million  of  debt  due  to  our  merchants,  the  total  ceflation 
of  a  trade  annually  worth  four  million  more,  a  large  foreign 
traffick,  much  home  manufacture,  a  very  capital  immediate 
revenue  arifing  from  colony  imports,  indeed  the  produce  of 
every  one  of  our  revenues  greatly  depending  on  this  trade, 
all  thefe  were  very  weighty  accumulated  confiderations,  at 
leaft  well  to  be  weighed,  before  that  fword  was  draWn, 
which  even  by  its  victories  muft  produce  all  the  evil  efFeiSts  of 
the  greateft  national  defeat.  How  public  credit  muft  have 
fuffered,  I  need  not  fay.  If  the  condition  of  the  nation,  at 
the  clofe  of  our  foreign  war,  was  what  this  author  reprefents 
it,  fuch  a  civil  war  would  have  been  a  bad  couch  on  which 
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to  repofe  our  wearied  virtue.  Far  from  being  able  to  have 
entered  into  new  plans  of  oeconomy,  we  muft  have  launched 
into  a  new  fea,  1  fear  a  boundlefs  fea,  of  expence.  Such  an 
addition  of  debty  -with,  fuch  a  diminution  of  revenue  and 
trade,  would  have  left  us  in  no  want  of  a  State  of  the  Hat'ton 
to  aggravate  the  picture  of  our  diftrefles. 

Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals :  and  our  then  miniflers^ 
were  not  aihamed  to  fay,  that  they  fympathized  with  the  feel- 
ings of  our  merchants.  The  univerfal  alarm  of  the  whole 
trading  body  of  England  will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them 
as  an  ill-grounded  or  a  pretended  panick.  The  univerfal  de- 
fire  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight  with  them 
in  every  confideration  c(mne<aed  with  commerce;  neither 
ought  the  opinion  of  that  body  to  be  flighted  (notwithftand- 
ing  the  contemptuous  and  indecent  language  of  this  author 
and  his  afibciates)  in  any  confideration  whatfoever  of  re- 
venue. Nothing  amongft  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply  af- 
fe<Sled  by  taxes  of  any  kind  than  trade ;  and  if  an  American 
tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no  part  of  the  community 
would  be  fooner,  or  more  materially,  relieved  by  it  than  our 
merchants.  But  they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England 
muft  be  more  burthened  by  one  penny  raifed  in  America, 
than  by  three  in  England ;  and  if  that  penny  be  raifed  with 
the  uneafinefs,  the  difcontent,  and  the  confufion  of  America, 
more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wifh  of  the  landed  intereft  is  a  motive, 
and  it  is  a  fair  and4uft  one,  for  taking  away  a  real  and  large 
revenue,  the  defire  of  the  trading  intereft  of  England  ought 
to  be  a  juft  ground  for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  little  better  than 
fpeculation,  which  was  to  be  collected  by  a  war,  which  was 
to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual  difcontent  of  thofe  who 
were  to  be  aifedted  by  ity  and  the  value  of  whofe  produce, 
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even  after  the  ordinary  charges  of  collection,  was  very  un- 
certain ♦ ;  after  the  extraordinary^  the  deareft  purchafed  re- 
venue that  ever  was  made  by  any  nation* 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  motives  drawn  from  principles  ot 
convenience  for  that  repeal.  When  the  object  came  to  bC' 
more  narrowly  infpefted,  every  motive  concurred.  Theft 
colonies  were  evidently  founded  in  fubfervience  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  Frorft  this  principle,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  our  laws  concerning  tbem  became  a  fyftem  of  re- 
fkridlion.  A  double  monopoly  was  eftabliihed  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  country  ;  1.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  import, 
which  is  to  be  altogether  from  Great  Britain ;  a.  a  monopoly 
of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  purpofe  here.  On  the  fame 
idea  it  was  contrived  that  they  ihould  fend  all  their  products 
to  us  raw,  and  in  their  firft  ftate ;  and  that  they  fhould  take 
every  thing  from  us  in  the  lafl  ftage  of  manufacture. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  fuch  circumftances,  that  is,  a 
people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to  receive  manufactured, 
and  this,  not  a  few  luxurious  articles,  but  all  articles,  even 
to  thofe  of  the  grofleft,  moft  vulgar,  and  neceffary  con- 
fumption,  a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general  mo- 
nopolift,  were  ever  fuch  a  people  fufpeCted  of  a  poflibility 
of  becoming  a  juft  objeCt  of  revenue  ?  All  the  ends  of  their 
foundation  muft  be  fuppofed  utterly  contradicted  before  they 
could  become  fuch  an  objeCt.  Every  trade-law  we  have 
made  muft  have  been  eluded,  and  become  ufelefs,  before 
they  could  be  in  fuch  a  condition. 

The  partizans  of  the  new  fyftem,  who,  on  moft  occafions, 

*  It  is  oUairaUe^  diat  the  partizans  of  American  taxation,  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
icprefent  diis  tax  as  wonderfully  beneficial  to  England,  date  it  as  worth  j^.i  00.000  a  year ) 
when  diey  are  to  reprefent  it  as  very  light  on  the  Americans,  it  dwindles  to  ^.  60.OOO. 
Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  compute  what  its  produce  might  have  been. 
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take  credit  for  full  as  much  knowledge  as  they  poffefs,  think 
proper  on  this  occafion  to  counterfeit  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  ignorance,  and  in  confequence  of  it  to  aflert,  *  "  that 
"  the  balance  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain)  is  un- 
"  known,  and  that  no  important  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from 
"  premifes  fo  very  uncertain/'  Now  to  what  can  this  ignorance 
be  owing  ?  .were  the  navigation  laws  made,  that  this  balance 
ihould  be  unknown  ?  is  it  from  the  courfe  of  exchange  that 
it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  greatly  and 
perpetually  againft  the  colonies?  is  it  from  the  doubtful 
nature  of  the  trade  we  carry  on  with  the  colonies  ?  are  not 
thefe  fchemifts  well  apprized,  that  the  colonifts,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  northern  provinces,  import  more  from  Great 
Britain,  ten  times  more,  than  they  fend  in  return  to  us  ?  that 
a  great  part  of  their  foreign  balance  is,  and  mull  be,  remitted 
to  London  ?  I  Ihall  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  colonies  ought 
to  be  taxed  to  the  revenues  of  this  country,  when  I  know  that 
they  are  out  of  debt  to  its  commerce.  This  author  will  fur- 
ililh  fome  ground  to  his  theories,  and  communicate  a  dif- 
covery  to  the  public,  if  he  can  lliew  this  by  any  medium^ 
But  he  tells  us,  that  +  ^^  their  feas  are  covered  with  fliips,  and 
"  their  rivers  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  true.  But 
it  is  with  Qur  fhips  that  thefe  feas  are  covered;  and  their 
rivers  float  with  Britifli  commerce.  The  American  mer- 
chants are  our  fadlors ;  all  in  reality,  moft  even  in  name. 
The  Americans  trade,  navigate,  cultivate,  with  Englifh  ca- 
pitals ;  to  their  own  advantage,  to  be  fure ;  for  without  thefe 
capitals  their  ploughs  would  be  flopped,  and  their  fliips  wind- 
bound.  But  he  who  furniflies  the  capital  muft,  on  the  whole> 
be  the  perfon  principally  benefitted ;  the  perfon  who  works 
upon  it  profits  on  his  part  too ;  but  he  profits  in  a  fubordi- 
nate  way,  as  our  colonies  do ;  that  is,  as  the  fervant  of  a  wile 

♦  Confid,  p.  74.  f  ConfiJ.  p.  79^ 
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and  indulgent  mafter>  and  no  otherwife*  We  have  all^  ex- 
cept the  peculium\  without  which,  even  flaves  will  not 
labour. 

If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  common  notions, 
be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  manufadlures  is  fo  greatly  en- 
hanced by  our  taxes;  then  the  Americans  already  pay  in 
that  way  a  (hare  of  our  impofitions.  He  is  not  alhamed  to 
affert,  that  ^*  "  France  and  China  may  be  faid,  on  the  fame 
^^  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for  they  confume 
^y  our  commodities.''  Was  ever  fvjch  a  method  of  reafoning 
heard  of?  Do  not  the  laws  abfolutely  confine  the  colonies  to 
buy  from  us,  whether  foreign  nations  fell  cheaper  or  not  ? 
On  what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions,  regulations, 
guards,  penalties,,  and  forfeitures,  framed  ?  To  fecure  to  us, 
not  a  commercial  preference,  which  ftands  in  need  of  no 
penalties  to  enforce  it ;  it  finds  its  own  way ;  but  to  fecure  to 
us  a  trade,  which  is  a  creature  of  law  andinftitution.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trade,  which 
is  under  no  monopoly,  and  in  which  we  cannot  raife  the 
price  of  our  goods,  without  hazarding  the  demand  for  them  I 
None  but  the  authors  of  fuch  mQafures  could  ever  think  of 
making  vrfe  of  fuch  arguments.        »  •  : 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reafon  on  any  part  of  thjB  policy 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  America,  upon  the  mere  ab- 
ftraifl  principles'  of  government,  or  even  upon  thofe  of  our 
own  antient^conftitufion,  wjill  be  often  mifled.  Thofe  who 
refort  for  arguments  to  the  rrjoft  refpeiitabk  authorities,  an- 
tient  or  modern,  or  reft  tipon  the  cleqreft  maxinis,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  ptheE  ftatesand  empires,  wUl  be 
liable  to  the  greateft  errors  imaginable..  The  object  is  wholly 
new  in  the  world*  It  is  fingular :  it  is  grown  up  to  this  mag- 
nitude and  importance  within  the  memory  of  man ;  nothing 

♦  Confid.  p»74^ 
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in  hiftory  is  parallel  to  it.  AH  the  realbnings  abomt  it,  tliait 
are  likely  to  be  at  all  folid,  irmft  be  drawn  from  its  adlual  cir- 
cumftances.  In  this  new  fyftem  a  jM-inciple  of  commerce,  of 
artificial  commerce,  muft  predominate.  This  commerce 
muft  be  fecured  by  a  multitude  of  reftraiqts  very  alien  from 
the  fpirit  of  liberty ;  and  a  powerful  authority  muft  refidc  ia 
the  principal  ftate,  in  order  to  enforce  them.  But  the  people 
who  are  to  be  the  fubje<5l6  of  thefe  reftraints  are  defcendants 
of  Englilhmen ;  and  of  an  high  and  free  fpirit.  To  hold 
over  them  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but  refbraints 
and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the  granting  of  which  they  can 
have  no  fhare,  will  neither  be  wife  nor  iong  practicable. 
People  nraft  be  governed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  tem- 
per and  difpofition ;  and  men  of  free  charadler  and  fpirit 
muft  be  ruled  with,  at  leaft,  ibme  condefcenfion  to  this  fpirit 
and  this  chairaftei*.  The  Britilh  coloniil  muft  fee  Something 
which  will  diftinguifti  him  from  the  cok>mfts  of  other  na- 
tions < 

Thofe  reafonings,  which  infer  from  the  many  reftraints 
tinder  which  we  have  already  laid  America,  to  our  right  to 
lay  it  under  ftill  more,  and  indeed  under  all  manner  of  re- 
ftraints, are  couclufive ;  condufive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very 
reverfe  as  to  policy  and  practice.  We  ought  rather  to  infer 
from  our  having  laid  the  colonies  und^  many  reftraints,  that 
it  is  reafbnaMe  to  compenfate  them  by  every  indulgence  that 
can  by  any  means  be  reconciled  to  our  intereft.  We  have  a 
great  empire  to  rule,  compofed  of  a  vaft  mafs  of  heteroge- 
neous governments,  al!  more  or  lefs  free  and  popular  in  their 
forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  kept  out  of  confpiracy, 
vrith  one  another,  all  to  be  held  in  fubordination  to  this  coun- 
try ;  while  the  fpirit  of  an  extenfive  and  intricate  and  trad- 
ing intereft  pervades  the  whole,  always  qualifying,  and  often 
controlling,  every  general  idea  of  conftitution  and  govem- 
I  ment. 
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ment.  It  is  a  great  and  difficult  objeft ;  and  I  wifli  we  may 
poflefs  wifdom  and  temper  enough  to  manage  it  as  we  ought. 
Its  importance  is  infinite.  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  ftruck) 
as  I  have  been,  with  one  fiilgular  fadt.  In  the  year  1704,  but 
fixty-fiVe  years  ago,  the  whole  trade  with  our  plantations 
was  but  a  few  thoufand  pounds  more  in  the  export  article, 
and  a  third  kfs  in  the  import,  than  that  which  we  now  carry 
on  with  the.  iihgle  iil'and  of  Jamaica :: 

Export*. .  Impoitt. 

Total'Englilh plantations  in)     ^^-  _^ 

1704V        -        •        .       J  483.265  -     814.491 

Jamaica,  1767J     -       -      -    467,684  -  1.043.74* 

From  the  fame  infonnatibn  I  find  that  our  dealing  with 
moft  of  the  European  nations  is  but  little  encreafed ;  thefe 
nations  have  been  pretty  much  at  a  ftand  fince  that  time ; 
and  we  have  rivals  in  their  trade.  This  colony  intercourfe  is 
a  new  world  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created;. it  flands 
upon  principles  of  its  own ; :  principles  hardly  worth  endan- 
gering for  any  littfe  confideration  of  extorted  revenue. 

The  reader  fees,  that!  do  not  enter  fo  fully  into  this  mat^ 
ter  as  obvioufly  T  might.  I  have  already  been  led  into  greater 
lengths  than  I  intended.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  before  the 
minifters  of  1765  had  determined  topropofe  the  repeal  of 
the  ftamp  a6t  in  parliament,. they  had  the  whole  of  the  Ame^' 
rican  conftitution  and.  commerce  very  fully  before  them. 
They  confidered  maturely ;  they  dedded  with  wifdom :  let 
me  add,  with  firmnefs.  For  they  refolved,  as  a  preliminary 
to  that  repeal,  to  aflert  in  the  fuUefl  and  leaft  equivocal  terms 
the  vinlimited  legiflative  right  of  this  country  over  its  co- 
lonies; and,  having  done  this,  to  propofe  the  repeal,  on 
principles,  not  of  conftitutional  right,  but  on  thofe  of'  ex- 
pediency, of  equity,  of  lenity,  and  of. the  true  interefts 
prefent  and  futiure  of  tl»at  great  objeft  for  which  alone  the 
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colonies  were  founded,  navigation  and  commerce.  This 
plan,  I  fay,  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  firmnefs,  when 
we  confider  that  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  might  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  pronioting  the  repeal,  violently  withftood  the 
declaratory  a6l;  and  they  who  agreed  with  adminiftration  in 
the  principles  of  that  law,  equally  made,  as  well  the  reafons 
on  which  the  declaratory  ad:  itfelf  flood,  as  thofe  on  which  it 
was  oppofed,  grounds  for  an  oppofition  to  the  repeal. 

If  the  then  miniftry  refolved  firft  to  declare  the  right,  it 
\vas  not  from  any  opinion  they  entertained  of  its  future  ufe 
in  regular  taxation.  Their  opinions  were  full  and  declared 
againft  the  ordinary  ufe  of  fuch  a  power.  But  it  was  plain, 
that  the  general  reafbnings  which  were  employed  againft 
thai  power  went  diredlly  to -our  whole  legiilative  right;  and 
one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  fuch  arguments,  with- 
out a  virtual  furrender  of  all  the  reft.  Belides,  if  that 
very  fpecific  power  of  levying  money  in  the  colonies  were 
not  retained  as  a  facred  truft  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain 
^to  be  ufed,  not  in  the  firft  inftance  for  fupply,  but  in  the 
laft  exigence  for  controul),  it  is  obvious,  that  the  preliding 
authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  head,  the  arbiter,  and  di- 
re£lor  of  the  whole  empire,  would  vanifti  into  an  empty 
name,  without  operation  or  energy.  With  the  habitual 
exercife  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  fupply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  to  America^'.  If  Great 
Britain  were  ftripped  of  this  right,  every  principle  of  unity 

•  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  untnusfsiStory  difquifition  concerning  reprefentation  real 
f>r  prefumed.  I  only  (ay,  that  a  great  people,  who  have  their  property,  without  any  re- 
ferve,  in  all  cafes,  difpofed  of  by  another  people  at  an  inimenfe  diftance  from  diem,  will  not 
think  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  It  will  be  hard  to  (hew  to  thofe  who  are 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  which  of  the  ufual  parts  of  the  definition  or  defcription  of  a  free  people  are 
applicable  to  them ;  and  it  is  neither  pleafant  nor  wife  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  have 
tio  right  to  be  comprehended  in  fuch  a  defcription. 
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and  fubordination  in  the  empire  was  gone  for  ever*  Whether 
all  this  can  be  reconciled  in  legal  fpeculation,  is  a  matter  of 
no  confequence.  It  is  reconciled  in  policy;  and  politicks 
ought  to  be  adjufted,  not  to  human  reaforiings,  but  to  human 
nature  ;  of  which  the  reafon  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means 
the  greateft  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  bafis,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
lay  before  parliament  the  whole  detail  of  the  American  af- 
fairs, as  fully  as  it  had  been  laid  before  the  miniftry  them- 
felves*  Ignorance  of  thofe  affairs  had  milled  parliament. 
Knowledge  alone  could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.  Every 
paper  of  office  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  houfes ; 
fevery  denomination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or  connected 
with  it  by  office,  by  refidence,  by  commerce,  by  intereft, 
even  by  injury;  men  of  civil  and  military  capacity,  officers 
of  the  revenue,  merchants,  manufa<5turers  of  every  fpecies, 
and  from  every  town  in  England,  attended  at  the  bar.  Such 
evidence  never  was  laid  before  parliament.  If  an  emulation 
arofe  among  the  minifters  and  members  of  parliament,  as  the 
author  rightly  obferves  %  for  the  repeal  of  this  adt,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  regulations,  it  was  not  on  the  confident  affer- 
tions,  the  airy  fpeculations,  or  the  vain  promifes,  of  minif- 
ters, that  it  arofe.  It  was  the  fenfe  of  parliament  on  the  evi- 
dence before  them.  No  one  fo  much  as  fufpedts  that  minif-* 
terial  allurements  or  terrors  had  any  Ihare  in  it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  difpleafed,  that  fo  much  credit 
was  given  to  the  teftimony  of  merchants.  He  has  an  habit 
of  railing  at  them  ;  and  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  indulge  him- 
felf  in  it.  It  will  not  do  great  mifchief  to  that  refpedlable  fet 
of  men.  The  fubftance  of  their  teftimony  was,  that  their 
debts  in  America  were  very  great :  that  the  Americans  de- 
clined to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their  orders,  whilft  this  a6t 

•   P.  21. 
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continued :  that,  tinder  thefe  circumftances>  they  defpaired 
of  the  recovery  of  their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their  trade 
in  that  country  :  that  they  apprehended  a  general  failure  of 
mercantile  credit.  The  mannfadturers  depofed  to  the  fame 
general  purpofe,  with  this  addition,  that  niany  of  them  had 
difcharged  feveral  of  their  artificers ;  and,  if  the  law  aiid  the 
refiftance  to  it  {hould  continue,  muft  difmifs  them  alL 

This  teftimony  is  treated  with  great  contempt  by  our  au- 
thor* It  muft  be,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  was  contradiiSted  by 
the  plain  nature  of  things*  Suppofe  then  that  the  merchants 
had,  to  gratify  this  author,  given  a  contrary  evidence ;  and 
had  depofed,  that  while  America  remained  in  a  ftate  of  refift* 
ance,  whilft  four  million  of  debt  remained  unpaid,  whilft  th^ 
courfe  of  juftice  was  fufpended  for  want  of  ftatnped  paper,  fo 
that  no  debt  could  be  recovered,  whilft  there  was  a  total  ftop 
to  trade,  becaufe  every  ftiip  was  fubje<St  to  feizure  for  want  of 
ftamped  clearances,  and  while  the  colonies  were  to  be  de^ 
dared  in  rebellion^  and  fubdued  by  armed  force,  that  in  thefe 
circumftances  they  would  ftill  continue  to  trade  chearfoHy 
and  fearlefsly  as  before ;  would  not  fuch  witnefles  provoke 
univerfal  indignation  for  their  folly  or  their  wickednefs,  and 
be  defervedly  hooted  from  the  bar  '^ ;  would  any  human  faith 

have 

*  Here  the  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  ufual  drain  of  reaibning;  he  finds  out  that 
fbmebedy,  in  the  courfe  of  this  multifarious  evidence^  had  faid,  ^  thsLt^tt-YCty  confiderable' 
^>  part  of  the  orders  of  1765  tranfinitted  from  America  bad  been  afterwards  fufpended,  but 
*^  that  in  cafe  the  (lamp  aft  was  repealed,  thofe  orders  were  to  be  executed  in  the  prefent 
<^  year  1766;''  and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  the  flamp  a£t,  ^  the  exports  to  the  colonies^ 
**  would  be  at  leaft  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  paff  year."  He  then  triumphs  ex- 
ceedingly on  their  having  fallen  fhort  of  it  on  the  ftate  of  the  cuftom4)oufe  entries.  I  do- 
not  well  know  what  conclufion  he  draws  applicable  to  his  purpoie,  from  thefe  fads..  He 
does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders  which  came  from  America  fubfequent  to  the  difhirbances 
of  the  ftamp  aft  were  on  the  condition  of  that  aft  being  repealed  -,  and  he  does  not  ^&Tt 
that,  notwithftanding  that  aft  fhould  be  enforced  by  a  ftrong  hand,  ftlU  the  orders  would  be 
executed.    Neither  does  he  quite  venture  to  fay  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  1766  wa» 

owing 
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have  given  credit  to  fuch  aflertions  ?  The  teftimony  of  the 
merchants  was  neceflary  for  the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter home  to  the  feeling  of  the  hovife ;  as  to  the  general  rea- 
Ions,  they  fpoke  abundantly  for  thenifelves* 

owing  to  the  repeal.  What  does  he  therefore  infer  from  it,  favourable  to  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  ?  It  only  comes  to  diis,  and  no  more ;  thofe  merchants,  who  thought  our  trade 
would  be  doubled  in  the  fubiequent  year,  were  miftaken  in  their  fpeculations.  So  that  th* 
fiamp  2&  was  not  to  be  repealed  unlefs  this  (peculation  of  theirs  was  a  probable  event.  Eut 
it  was  not  repealed  in  order  to  double  our  trade  in  that  year,  as  every  body  knows  (whatever 
Tome  merchants  might  have  faid),  but  left  in  that  year  we  (hould  have  no  trade  at  all.  The 
bSt  isj  that,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  1765,  that  is,  until  about  the  month  of  Odlo- 
ber,  when  the  accounts  of  the  difturbances  came  thick  upon  us,  the  American  trade  went  on  as 
ufual.  Before  this  time,  the  flamp  ad  could  not  afifed  it.  Afterwards,  the  merchants  fell  into 
a  great  conllernation ;  a  general  ftagnation  in  trade  enfued.  But  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  miniftry  favoured  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  z&j  feveral  of  the  bolder  merchants  ventured 
to  execute  their  orders ;  others  more  timid  hung  back ;  in  this  manner  the  trads  continueJ  in 
a  ftate  of  dreadful  flu£)uation  between  the  fears  of  thofe  who  had  ventured,  for  the  event  of 
their  boldnels^  and  the  anxiety  of  thofe  whofe  trade  was  fufpended,  until  the  royal  aflent  was 
finally  given  to  the  bill  of  repeal.  That  the  trade  of  1766  was  not  equal  to  that  of  1765, 
could  not  be  owing  to  the  repeal;  it  arofe  from  quite  diiFerent  caufes,  of  which  the  author 
Teems  not  to  be  aware :  ift.  Our  conquefts  during  the  war  had  laid  open  the  trade  of  the 
French  and  Spankh  Weft  Indies  to  our  colonies  much  more  largely  than  they  had  ever  en- 
joyed it ;  this  continued  for  fome  time  after  the  peace ;  but  at  length  it  was  extremely  con- 
traded,  and  in  fome  places  reduced  to  nothing.  Such  in  particular  was  the  ftate  of  Jamaica* 
On  the  taking  the  Havannah  all  the  ftores  of  that  ifland  were  emptied  into  that  place,  which 
produced  unufual  orders  for  goods,  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption,  as  well  as  for  further 
(peculations  of  trade.  Thefe  ceafmg,  the  trade  ftood  on  its  own  bottom.  This  is  one  caufe 
of  the  diminiihed  export  to  Jamaica ;  and  not  the  childifli  idea  of  the  author,  of  an  impoflible 
contraband  from  the  opening  of  the  ports,  ad.  The  war  had  brought  a  great  influx  of  caih 
into  America,  for  the  pay  and  provifion  of  the  troops ;  and  this  an  unnatural  encreafe  of 
trade  ;  which,  as  itscaufe  failed,  muft  in  fome  degree  return  to  its  antient  and  natural  bounds. 
3d,  When  the  merchants  met  from  all  parts,  and  compared  their  accounts,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  immenfity  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  America.  They  found  that  the 
^tacriczm  had  over-traded  dieir  abilities.  And,  as  they  found  too  that  feveral  of  theni 
were  capable  of  making  the  ftate  of  political  events  an  excufe  for  their  failure  in  commercial 
punftuality,  many  of  our  merchants  in  fome  degree  contrafted  their  trade  from  that  mo- 
ment. However,  it  is  idle,  in  fuch  an  immcnfe  mafs  of  trade,  fo  liable  to  fludluation,  to  in* 
fer  any  thing  from  fuch  a  deficiency  as  one  or  even  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  1767, 
when  the  difturbances  fubfided,  this  deficiency  was  made  up  again. 

3  C  a  Upon 
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Upon  thefe  principles  was  the  aft  repealed,  and  it  produced 
all  the  good  efFedl  which  was  expedled  from  it :  quiet  was  re- 
ftored ;  trade  generally  returned  to  its  antient  channels ;  time 
and  means  were  furnifhed  for  the  better  ftrengthening  of  go- 
vernment there,  as  well  as  for  recovering,  by  judicious  mea- 
fures,  the  affections  of  the  people,  had  that  miniftry  conti- 
nued, or  had  a  miniftry  fucceeded  with  difpolitions  to  improve 
that  opportunity. 

Such  an  adminiftration  did  not  fucceed,    Inftead  of  profit-? 
ing  of  that  feafon  of  tranquillity,  in  the  very  next  year  they 
chofe  to  return  to  meafures  of  the  very  fame  nature  with 
thofe  which  had  been  fo  folemnly  condemned ;  though  upon 
a  fmaller  fcale.    The  eflfedts  have  been  correfpondent.    Ame- 
rica is  again  in  diforder ;  not  indeed  in  the  fame  degree  as 
formerly,  nor  any  thing  like  it.    Such  good  eflfedts  have  at- 
tended the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a(St,  that  the  colonies  have  ac- 
tually paid  the  taxes ;  and  they  have  fought  their  redrefs 
(upon  however  improper  principles)  not  in  their  own  vio- 
lence, as  formerly  '^ ;  but  in  the  experienced  benignity  of 
parliament.    They  are  not  eafy  indeed,  nor  ever  will  be  fo, 
under  this  author's  fchemes  of  taxation ;  but  we  fee  no  longer 
the  fame  general  fury  and  confufion,  which  attended  their 
refiftance  to  the  ftamp  a<St.    The  author  may  rail  at  the  re- 
peal, and  thofe  who  propofed  it,  as  he  pleafes.    Thofe  honeft 
men  fuffer  all  his  obloquy  with  pleafure,  in  the  midft  of  the 
quiet  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  their 
country  ;  and  would  think  his  prailes  for  their  perfeverance 
in  a  pernicious  fcheme,  a  very  bad  compenfation  for  the  dif- 
turbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce.  Whe- 
ther the  return  to  the  fyftem  of  1764,  for  raifing  a  revenue  in 
America,  the  difcontents  which  have  enfiied  in  confequence 

•  The  dillurbanccs  have  been  ia  Bofton  only  j  and  were  not  in  confcqucnce  of  the  latci 
duties.. 
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of  it,  the  general  fufpenfion  of  the  aflemblies  in  confequence 
of  thefe  difcontents,  the  ufe  of  the  military  power,  and  the 
new  and  dangerous  commiffions  which  now  hang  over  them, 
will  produce  equally  good  effedls,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted. 
Never,  I  fear,  will  this  nation  and  the  colonies  fall  back  upon 
their  true  center  of  gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repofe,  un- 
til the  ideas  of  1766  are  refumed,  and  fteadily  purfued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  agreat  fubjeft  of  the  author's  accu- 
fation,  they  are  of  two  forts ;  one  of  a  mixed  nature,  of  re- 
venue and  trade ;  the  other  limply  relative  to  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  former  I  Ihall  obferve,  that,  in  all  deliberations 
concerning  America,  the  ideas  of  that  adminiftration  were 
principally  thefe ;  to  take  trade  as  the  primary  end,  and  re- 
venue but  as  a  very  fubordinate  confideration^  Where  trade 
was  likely  to  fufFer,  they  did  not  hefitate  for  an  inftant  to 
prefer  it  to  taxes,  whofe  produce  at  beft  was  contemptible,  in 
comparifon  of  the  objedl  which  they  might  endanger.  The 
other  of  their  principles  was,  to  fuit  the  revenue  to  the  ob- 
jeiSt.  Where  the  difficulty  of  colle(5lion,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  revenue  eftablifhment^  is  fo  very  no^- 
torious,  it  was  their  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  to 
fmuggling  as  poflible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as-  nearly  as 
they  could  on  a  balance  with  the  rifque.  On  thefe  princi- 
ples they  made  many  alterations  in  the  port  duties  of  1764, 
both  in  the  mode  and  in  the  quantity.  The  author  has  not 
attempted  to  prove  them  erroneous.  He  complains  enough 
to  Ihew  that  he  is  in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  adverfaries 
have  done  amifs. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  relative  to  com- 
merce, many  were  then  made ;  and  they  were  all  made  vipon 
this  principle ;  that  many  of  the  colonies^  and  thofe  feme  of 
the  moft  abounding  in  people,  were  fo  lituated  as  to  have 
very  few  means  of  traffick  with  this  country.    It  became 

therefore 
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therefore  our  intereft  to  let  them  into  as  much  foreign  trade 
as  could  be  given  them  without  interfering  with  our  own ; 
and  to  fecure  by  every  method  the  returns  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  fome  fuch  fcheme  of  enlargement,  it  was 
obvious  that  any  benefit  we  could  expedl  from  thefe  colo- 
nies  muft  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly  many  facilities 
were  given  to  their  trade  with  the  foreign  plantations,  and 
wdth  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  As  to  the  confining  the 
returns  to  this  country,  adminiftration  faw  the  mifchief  and 
folly  of  a  plan  of  indifcriminate  reftraint.  They  applied 
their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  difeafe  exifted,  and  to 
that  only ;  on  this  idea  they  eftabliftied  regulations,  far  more 
likely  to  check  the  dangerous  clandeftine  trade  with  Ham- 
burgh and  Holland,  than  this  author's  friends,  or  any  of 
their  predeceflbrs,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  have  a  method  furely  a  little 
whimfical  in  all  this  fort  of  difcuflions.  They  have  made 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  commercial  regulations,  at 
which  the  trade  of  England  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and 
many  of  which  have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  that  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  juft  as  before,  in  a  fort  of 
droning  panegyrick  on  themfelves,  talking  of  thefe  regula- 
tions as  prodigies  of  wifdom ;  and,  inftead  of  appealing  to 
thofe  who  are  moft  afFe<5led  and  the  beft  judges,  they  turn 
round  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  their  own  reafonings  and  pre- 
tences ;  they  hand  you  over  from  one  of  their  own  pam- 
phlets to  another:  ^^See,''  fay  they,  "  this  demonftrated  in 
*^  The  Regulations  of  the  Colonies.*  "  See  this  fatisfafto- 
^  rily  proved  in  The  Confiderations."  By  and  by  we  Ihall 
have  another;  "  See  for  this  The  State  of  the  Nation.*"  I 
wifh  to  take  another  method  in  vindicating  the  oppofite 
fyftem.  I  refer  to  the  petitions  of  merchants  for  thefe  regu- 
lations ;  to  their  thanks  when  they  were  obtained ;  and  to 
t  the 
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the  ftrong  and  grateful  fenfe  they  have  ever  iince  expreffed 
of  the  benefits  received  under  that  adminiitration. 

Afl  adnuniftrations  have  in  their  commercial  regulations 
been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of  fome  merchants ;  too 
frequently  by  that  of  a  few,  and  thofe  a  fort  of  favourites : 
they  have  been  dire(5ted  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  mer- 
chants, who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contraiSts ;  who  frequently  advifed,  not  for  the  general  good 
of  trade,  but  for  their  private  advantage.  During  the  admi- 
niftration  of  which  this  author  complains,  the  meetings  of 
mer<:hants  upon  the  bufinefs  of  trade  were  numerous  and 
publick ;  fometimes  at  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham; fometimes  at  Mr.Dowdefwell's;  fometimes  at  Sir  George 
Savile*s,  an  houfe  always  open  to  every  deliberation  favour- 
able to  the  liberty  or  the  commerce  of  his  country.  Nor 
were  thefe  meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London^ 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  invited  from  all  the  con- 
fiderable  towns  of  England.  They  conferred  with  the  mi- 
nifters  and  active  members  of  parliament.  No  private  views» 
no  local  interefts  prevailed.  Never  were  points  in  trade 
fettled  upon  a  larger  fcale  of  Information.  They  who  at- 
tended thefe  meetings  well  know,  what  minifters  they  were 
who  heard  the  moft  patiently,  who  comprehended  the  moft 
clearly,  and  who  provided  the  moft  wifely.  Let  then  this 
author  and  his  friends  ftill  continue  in  pofleffion  of  the  prac- 
tice of  exalting  their  own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets  and 
in  the  news-papers.  They  never  will  perfwade  the  publick,. 
that  the  merchants  of  England  were  in  a  general  confederacy 
to  facrifice  their  own  interefts  to  thofe  of  North  America,, 
and  to  deftroy  the  vent  of  their  own  goods  in  favour  of  the 
manufactures  of  France  and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  thefe  means  of  in- 
formationy  his  extreme  terrors  of  contraband  in  the  Weft 
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India  iflands  would  have  been  greatly  quieted,  and  his  ob- 
jedlions  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  would  have  ceafed.  He 
would  have  learned,  from  the  moft  fatisfadtory  analyfis  of 
the  Weft  India  trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in  every 
effential  article  of  it;  and  that  almoft  every  reftridtion  on 
our  communication  with  our  neighbours  there,  is  a  reftric- 
tion  unfavourable  to  ourfelves^ 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the  authority 
that  fandtioned,  thefe  regulations.  No  man  ever  faid,  that, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  regulations  made  in  the  adminiftratton 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  none  were  ufeful :  fome  certainly 
were  fo ;  and  I  defy  the  author  to  fhew  a  commercial  regu- 
lation of  that  period,  which  he  can  prove,  from  any  autho- 
rity except  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency  beneficial  to  com- 
merce, that  has  been  repealed.  So  far  were  that  miniftry 
from  being  guided  by  a  ipirit  of  contradidion  or  of  inno- 
vation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  adminiftration,  for  their  neg- 
lect of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is  by  much  the  moft 
aftonifhing  inftance  he  has  given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any 
man  ever  did  give,  of  an  intrepid  effrontery.  It  relates  to 
the  Manilla  ranfom ;  to  the  Canada  bills ;  and  to  the  Ruffian 
treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  thefe  very  things,  which 
'he  thus  choofes  to  objedt  to  others,  have  been  the  principal 
fubjedts  of  charge  againft  his  favourite  miniftry?  Inftead 
of  clearing  them  of  thefe  charges,  he  appears  not  fo  much 
ds  to  have  heard  of  them ;  but  throws  them  diredlly  upon 
the  adminiftration  which  fucceeded  to  that  of  his  friends. 

It  is  not  always  very  pleafant  to  be  obliged  to  produce  the 
detail  of  this  kind  of  tranfadtions  to  the  public  view.  I 
will  content  myfelf  therefore  with  giving  a  ftiort  ftate  of 
fads,  which,  when  the  author  choofes  to  contradi6t,  he  IhaU 
lee  proved,  more,  perhaps,  to  his  convivStion,  than  to  his  lik- 
ing. 
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ing.  The  firft  fa<5t  then  is,  that  the  demand  for  the  Manilla 
ranfom  had  been,  in  the  author's  favourite  adminiftration> 
fo  neglected,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  little  lefs  than  ta* 
citLy  abandoned.  At  home,  no  countenance  was  given  to 
the  claimants ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  in  parliament, 
the'then  leader  did  not  feem,  at  leaft,  a  very /anguine  advo- 
Mte  in  favQUV  of  the  claim.  Thefe  thing?  made  it  a  matter 
of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  refume  and  prefs  that  negotiation 
with  Spain.  However,  So  clear  was  our  right,  that  the  then 
minifters  refolved  to  revive  it;  and  fo  little  time  was  loft, 
that  though  that  adminiftration  was  not  compleated  until 
the  ninth  of  July  1765,  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Augnft, 
General  Conway  tranfmitted  a  ftrong  and  full  remonftrance 
on  that  fubje<ft  to  the  Earl  of  Rochfort.  The  argument,  on 
which  the  coiut  of  Madrid  moft  relied,  was  the  dereli<Stion 
of  that  claim  by  the  preceding  minifters.  However,  it  was 
ftill  pufhed  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Spaniards,  from 
a  pofitive  denial  to  pay,  offered  to  refer  the  demand  to  arbi- 
tration. That  proportion  was  rejected;  and  the  demand 
being  ftill  prefled,  there  was  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expedl  its  being  brought  to  a  favourable  iflue ;  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  change  the  adminiftration.  Whether 
udder  their  circumftances,  and  in  the  time  they  continued 
in  power,  more  could  be  done,  the  reader  will  judge;  who 
will  hear  with  aftonilhment  a  charge  of  remiffnefs  from 
thofe  very  men,  whofe  ina<Stivity,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe  a 
name,  laid  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  revived 
negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  proper  to  aflert, 
*  "  that  the  proprietors  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
**  of  compounding  their  demands  upon  the  French  court, 
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«*  and  accepting  terms  which  they  had  often  rejedled,  and 
«:  which  the  Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he  would  fooner 
«  forfeit  his  hand  than  fign."  When  I  know  that  the  Eari 
of  Halifax  fays  fot  the  Earl  of  Halifax  ftiall  have  an  an- 
fwer ;  but  I  perfwade  myfelf  that  his  Lordfhip  has  given 
no  authority  for  this  ridiculous  rant.  In  the  mean  tirae^ 
I  ihall  only  fpeak  of  it  as  a  common  concern  of  that  mi* 
niftry. 

In  the  firft  place  then  I  obferve,  that  a  convention,  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills,  was  concluded  under  the 
adminiftration  of  1766 ;  when  nothing  was  concluded  under 
that  of  the  favoimtes  of  this  author. 

a.  This  tranfaition  was,  in  every  ftep  of  it,  carried  on  in 
concert  with  the  perfons  interefted,  and  was  terminated  ta 
their  entire  fatisfadition.  They  would  have  aequiefced  per- 
haps in  terms  fomewhat  lower  than  thofe  which  were  ob- 
tained. The  author  is  indeed  toa  kind  to  them.  He  wilF, 
however,  let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  fliew  what 
their  own  opinion  was  of  the  meafures  purfued  in  their  fa- 
vour*. In  what  manner  the  execution  of  the  convention 
has  been  iince  provided  for,  it  is  not  my  prefent  bulinefs  to 
examine*. 

3.  The  proprietors  had  abfolutely  defpairedof  being  paid, 
at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their  demand,  until"  the 

•  **'  Thejt  $xt  happy  in  having  found,  in.  your  seal  for  the  dignity  of  dm  nation,  tfe» 
"  means  of  liquidating  dieir  claims,  and  of  concluding  with  the  court  of  France  a  con- 
^  vention  for  the  final  fatis&^on  of  their  demands ;  and  have  given  us  commiffion,  in 
"  their  names,  and  on  their  behalf,,  moft  earneftly  to  entreat  your  acceptance  of  dieic  grate- 
*'  All  acknowledgments.— 'Whediec  Aty  cenfider  them(Blve»  as  BrltonB,  or  as  men  more 
**  particular^  profiting  hy  your  generous  and  ffHiited  interpofidon ;  they  fee  geeat  i««fon» 
"  to  be  thankful,  for  having  been  fiif^Oed  by  a  minifter,  in  whofe  public  affe&ions,  in 
**  whofe  wifdom  and  adivity,  bodi  the  national  honour,  and  the  intereft  of  individuals,  have 
**  beea  at  once  fo  well  fuppofted  and  (ecured*"  Thanks,  of  the  Canada  merchants  to 
General  Conway,  London,  April  28,  1766.. 
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'change  of  that  miniftry.  The  merchants  were  checked  and 
difeountenanced ;  they  had  often  been  told,  by  feme  in  au<^ 
thority,  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  thefe  Canada  bills  had 
been  procured;  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the  compofition 
of  them  as  a  neceility  induced  by  the  change  in  adminiftra-^ 
lion.  They  found  themfelves  indeed,  before  that  change, 
under  a  neceffity  of  hinting  fomewhat  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter into  parliament ;  but  they  were  foon  fenced,  and  put 
in  mind  of  the  fate  which  the  Newfoundland  bufinefs  had 
there  met  with.  Nothing  ftruck  th«n  more  than  the  ftrong 
contra^  between  the  fpirit,  and  method  of  proceeding,  of 
the  two  adminiftrations. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  never  did,  nor  could,  refiife  to  iign 
this  convention ;  becaufe  this  convention,  as  it  ftands,  never 
was  before  him*. 

The  author's  laft  charge  on  that  miniftry,  with  regard  to 
fdreign  affairs,  is  the  Rufiian  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
the  author  thinks  fit  to  afiert,  was  concluded  f  ^  on  terms  the 
**  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire  had  refufed  to  accept  of,  and 
<*  which  had  been  deemed  by  former  tninifters  difadvan* 
*<  tageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the  merchants  unfafe  and 
**  unprofitable." 

Both  the  aiTertions  in  this  paragraph  are  equally  ground- 
lefs.  The  treaty  then  concluded  by  Sir  Geoi^  Macartney 
was  not  on  the  terms  which  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire 
had  refufed.  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire  never  did  refufe 
terms,,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  never  came  to  the  point  of  refufal, 
or  acceptance;  all  that  he  did  was,  to  receive  the  Ruffian 
project  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  Eng- 
land.  This  was  in  November  1764;  and  he  left  Peterfbiu-gh 

*  See  the  Convention  itfelf,  printed  by  Owen  and  Harrifon,  Warwick-lane,  1766  j  pat" 
Aicularly  the  arttdes  two  and  tiilrteen. 
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the"  January  following^  before  he  could  even  receive  an  an* 
fwer  from  his  own  court.  The  conclulion  of  the  treaty  fell 
to  his  fucceffor.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  tronble  to  compare 
it  with  the  treaty  of  1734,  will,  I  believe,  confefs,  that,  if  the 
former  minifters  could  have  obtained  fuch  terms,  they  were 
criminal  in  not  accepting  them. 

But  the  merchants  "  deemed  them  unfafe  and  nnprofit- 
>*  able-"  What  merchants?  As  no  treaty  ever  was*  more^ 
maturely  conlidered,  fo  the  opinion  of  the  Ruffian  mer- 
chants in  London  was  all  along  taken ;  and  all  the  inftruc- 
tions  fent  over  were  in  exadt  conformity  to  that  opinion* 
Our  minifter  there  made  n«  ftep  without  having  previoufiy 
confulted  our  merchants  refident  in  Peterfburgh,  who,  be- 
fore the  figning  of  the  treaty,  gave  the  moft  fuU  and  unani- 
mous teftimony  in  its  favour.  In  their  addrefs  to  our  mini- 
fter at  that  court,  among  other  things,  they  fay,  ^^^  It  may 
<<  afford  fome  additional  fatisfadtion  to  your  excellency^  to 
^^  receive  a  public  acknowledgment  of  ibe  entire  and  unre^ 
"  ferved  approbation  of  every  article  in  this  treaty,  from  us 
^^  who  are  fo  immediately  and  fo  nearly  concerned  in  its  con- 
^*  fequences,'*  This  was  figncd  by  the  conful  general,  ami 
every  Britifti  merchant  in  Peterfburgh. 

The  approbation  of  thofe  immediately  concerned  in^  the 
confequences  is  nothing  to  this  authon  He  and  his  friends 
have  fo  much  tendemefs  for  peoples  interefts,  and  under- 
ftand  them  fo  much  better  than  they  do  themfelves,.  that, 
whilft  thefe  politicians  are  contending  for  the  beft  of  pofiible 
terms^  the  claimants  are  obliged  to  go  without  any  terms 
at  all. . 

One  of  the  firft  and  jnfteft  complaints  againft  theadminl- 
ftration  of  the  author's  friends,,  was  the  want  of  vigour  in 
their  foreign  negotiations.  Their,  immediate  fucceflbrs  eni- 
deavoured  to  corre(Sl  that  error,  along  with  others ;  apd  there 
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wts  fcarcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  fpirit  that 
had  arifea  was  not  fenfibly  felt,  acknowledged,  and  fomet- 
times  complained  of»  On  their  coming  into  adminiftra- 
tion„  they  foiHid  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  entirely  at  a 
ftand :  inftead  of  demolition,  they  found  conftrucStion ;  for 
the  French  were  then  at  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees. 
On  the  remonftranc^  of  General  Conway,  fome  parts  of 
thefe  jettees  were  immediately  deftroyed..  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  perfonally  furveyed  the  pRrce^  and  obtained  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  its  true  ftate  and  x:ondition  than  any  of 
pur  minifkers  had  done;  and,  in  confequence,  had  larger 
offers  from  the  Duke  of  Choifeul  than  had  ever  been  re- 
ceivied.  But,  as  thefe  were  Ihort  of  our  juft  expedtationg 
under  the  treaty,  he  re]e(5ted  them*  Our  then  minifters, 
knowing  that,  in  their  adminiftration,  the  peoples  minds  were 
fet  at  eafe  upon  all^tti*  ?flential  points  of  public  and  private 
liberty,  and  that  no  project  of  theirs  could  endanger  the 
coBqord  of  the  empire,  were  under  no  reftraint  from  pur^ 
fuing  every  juft  demiai^d  upon  foreign  nations* 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls  into  re- 
flections up>on  the  ftate  of  public  morals  in  this  country :  he 
draws  ufe  from  this  do^rine,  by  recommending  his  friend 
to  the  king  and  the  publick,  as  another  Duke  of  SuUy ;.  and 
he  concludes  the  whole  performance  with  a  very  devout 
prayer. 

The  prayers  of  politicians  may  fometimes  be  fincere;  and 
as  this  prayer  is  in  fubftance,  that  the  author,  or  his  friends,, 
may  be  foon  brought  into  power,  I  have  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve it  is  very  much  from  the  heart.  It  muft  be  owned  too 
that,  after  he  has  drawn  fuch  a  pidture,  fuch  a-fhocking  pic- 
ture, of  the  ftate  of  this  country,  he  has  great  faith  in  thinking 
the  means  he  prays  for  fufficient  to  relieve  us:  after  the 
ehara(5ter  he  has  given  of  its  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and 
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clafles,  he  has  great  charity  in  cariilg  irinch  about  them-; 
and  indeed,  no  lefs  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that  fuch 
a  deteftable  nation  can  ever  become  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence. He  has  not  even  found  five  good  men  in  our  de- 
voted city-  .  ,    . 

He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  But  vsrherc 
are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be  found  ?  Are  they  in 
the  prefent  adminiftration  ?  never  were  a  fet  of  people  more 
blackened  by  this  author.  Are  they  among  the  party  of 
thofe  (no  fmall  body)  who  adhere  to  the  fyftem  of  1766? 
thefe,  it  is  the  great  pCirpofe  of  this  book  to  calumtiiate. 
Are  they  the  perfons  who  adted  with  his  great  friend,  fince 
the  change  in  J  762,  to  his  removal  in  1765  ?  fcarcely  any  of 
-thefe  are  now  out  of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  poflfeflion 
of  his  defideratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly  meani  to  feie6t, 
even  fome  of  the  higheft  of  them,  as  exiamples  fit  for  the 
reformation  of  a  corrupt  world. 

He  obferves,  that  the  virtue  of  the  moft  exemplary  prince 
that  ever  fwayed  a  fcepter  *  **  can  neyer  warm  or  ilhiminat* 
*^  the  body  of  his  people,  if  foul  mirrours  are  placed  fo  near 
*^  him  as  to  refra<ft  and  diflipate  the  rays  at  their  firft  ema- 
^^  nation."  Without  obferving  upon  the  propriety  of  this 
metaphor,  or  aiking  how  mirrours  come  to  have  loft  their 
.old  quality  of  refledling,  and  to  have  acquired  that  of  re- 
fra£ting,  anc|  diflipating  rays,  and  how  far  their  foulnefs  will 
account  for  this  change ;  the  remark  itfelf  is  common  and 
truet  no  lefs  true,  and  equally  furprizing  from  him,  is  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it ;  +^*  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour 
♦^  to  check  the  progrefs  of  irreligion  and  licentioufnefs,  by 
^*  punifhing  fuch  crimes  in  one  individual^  if  others  equally 
*^  culpable  are  rewarded  with  the  honours  and  emoluments 

•  P-  46.  t  Ibid. 
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^  of  the  ftate."  I  am  not  in  the  fecret  of  the  author's  man- 
ner of  writing;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  muft  intend 
thefe  refledtions  as  a  fatire  upon  the  adminiftration  of  his 
happy  years*  Were  ever  the  honours  and  emohiments  of 
the  ftate  more  lavilhly  fijuandered  upon  perfons  fcandalous 
in  their  lives  than  during  that  period?  In  thefe  fcandalous 
fives,  was  there  any  thing  more  fcandalous  than  the  mode  of 
punilhing  one  culpable  individual  f  In  that  individual,  is  any 
thing -more  culpable  than  his  haviag  been  feduced  by  tha 
example  of  fome  of  thofe  very  perfons  by  whom  he  was  thus 
perfecuted? 

The  author  is  fo  eager  to  attack  others,  that  he  provides 
but  indifferently  for  his  own  defence,    I  believe,  without 
going  beyond  the  page  I  have  new  before  mc»  he  is  very 
fenfible,  that  I  have  fufficient  matter  of  further,  and,  if  pof- 
iible,  of  heavier,  charge  againll  his  friends,  upon  his  own 
principle*    But  it  is  becaufe  the  advantage  is  too  great,  that 
I  decline  making  ufe  of  it.    I  wifti  the  author  had  not 
thought  that  all  methods  are  lawful  in  party*    Above  all,. 
he  ought  to  have  taken  care  not  to  wound  his  enemies 
through  the  fides  of  his  country.     This  he  has  done,  by 
making  that   monftrous  and  overcharged  picture  of  the. 
diftreltes  of  our  fituatiort.     No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds- 
this  Country  in  the  fame  condition  with  that  of  France  at  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  allb  find  a  refemblance  be- 
tween his  political  friend  and  the  Duke  of  Sully.    As  ta 
thofe  perfonal  refemblances,  people  will  often  judge  of  them 
from  their  afFe6tions  :  they  may  image  in  thefe  clouds^  what- 
foever  figiwes  they  pleafe  j  but  what  is  the  conformation  of 
that  eye  which  can  difcover  a  refemblance  of  this  country 
and  thefe  times  to  thofe  with  which  the  author  compares 
them"?  France,  a  country  juft  recovered  out  of  twenty-five 
years  ef  the.  moft  cruel  and  defolating  civil  war  that  perhaps 
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-was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under  the  veil  of  momen- 
tary quiet,  full  of  the  mott  atrocious  political,  operating  upon 
the  moft  furious  fanatical  fadtions.  Some  pretenders  even 
to  the  vcrown ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  pretend  to  the  whole, 
aimed  at  the  partition  of  theinonatchy^  There  were  almoft 
as  many  competitors  as  provinces;  and  all  abetted  by  the 
greateft,  the  moft  anibitious,  and  moft  enterprizing  power 
in  Europe.  No  place  fafe  from  treafon ;  no,  not  the  bofoms 
on  which  the  moft  amiable  prince  that  ever  lived  repofed  his 
head ;  not  his  miftrefles ;  not  even  his  queen.  As  to  the 
finances,  they  had  fcarce  an  exiftence,  but  as  a  matter  of 
plunder  to  the  managers,  and  of  grants  ^o.infatiable  and 
ungrateful  courtiers. 

JHow  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  defcribe  this  as  any 
fort  of  parallel  to  our  fituation  ?  To  be  fure,  an  April  ihower 
has  fome  refemblance  to  a  water-fpout;  for  they  are  both 
wet :  and  there  is  fome  likenefs  between  a  fummer  even- 
ing's breeze  and  an  huiricane ;  they  are  both  wind :  but  who 
can  compare  our  difturbances,  our  fituation,  or  our  finances, 
to  thofe  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ?  Great  Britain  is 
indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but  not  broken,  with  the  efibrts 
of  a  vi6torious  foreign  war ;  not  fufficiently  relieved  by  an 
inadequate  peace ;  but  fomewhat  benefited  by  that  peace, 
and  infinitely  by  the  confequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  vidtories,  and  lying  in  ruins 
upon  every  fide  of  us.  Burthened  indeed  we  are  with  debt, 
but  abounding  with  refources.  We  have  a  trade,  ncft 
perhaps  equal  to  our  wifhes,  but  more  than  ever  we  poflef- 
fed.  In  efFedt,  no  pretender  to  the  crown;  nor  nutriment 
for  fuch  defperate  and  deftrucStive  factions  as  have  formerly 
ihaken  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  author  trifles  with:us.  When 
Sully  came  to  thofe  of  France,  in  what  order  was  any  part  of 
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the  financial  fyftem  ?  or  what  fyftem  was  there  at  all  ?  There 
is  no  man  in  office  who  muft  not  be  fenfible  that  ours  is. 
Without  the  a£l  of  any  parading  minifter,  the  moft  regular 
and  orderly  fyftem  perhaps  that  was  ever  known ;  the  beft 
fecured  againft  all  frauds  in  the  collection,  and  all  mifappli- 
cation  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  admit  that,  in  this  flouriftiing  ftate  of  things,  there  are 
appearances  enough  to  excite  unealinefs  and  appreheniion. 
I  admit  there  is  a  cankerworm  in  the  rofe : 

medio  de  fonte  leporum 


Surgit  amari  aliquidj  quod  in  ipfts  floribus  angat. 

This  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of  difconnexion,  of  dif- 
truft,  and  of  treachery,  amongft  public  men.  It  is  no  ac- 
cidental evil;  nor  has  its  efFe<St  been  trufted  to  the  ufual 
frailty  of  nature:  the  diftemper  has  been  inoculated.  The 
author  is  fenfible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  together.  This 
diftemper  is  alone  fufficient  to  take  away  confiderably  from 
the  benefits  of  our  conftitution  and  fituation,  and  perhaps 
to  render  their  continuance  precarious.  If  thefe  evil  difpo- 
fitions  Ihould  fpread  much  farther,  they  muft  end  in  our 
deftruiSlion ;  for  nothing  can  fave  a  people  deftitute  of  public 
and  private  faith*  However,  the  author,  for  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  has  extended  the  charge  by  much  too  wide- 
ly ;  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to  take  the  meafure  of  all  man- 
kind from  their  own  particular  acquaintance.  Barren  as 
this  age  may  be  in  the  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the 
country  does  not  w^ant,  at  this  moment,  as  ftrong,  and  thofe 
not  a  few  examples,  as  were  ever  known,  of  an  unfliaken 
adherence  to  principle,  and  attachment  to  connexion,  againft 
every  allurement  of  intereft.  Thofe  examples  are  not  fur^ 
niflied  by  the  great  alone ;  nor  by  thofe  whofe  adtivity  in 
jpublick  affairs  may  render  it  fufpecSled  that  they  make  fuch 
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a  chara(5ter  one  of  the  rounds  in  their  ladder  of  ambition ; 
but  by  men  more  quiet,  and  more  in  the  fhade,  on  whom 
an  unmixed  fenfe  of  honour  alone  could  operate.  Such  ex- 
amples indeed  are  not  furnifhed  in  great  abundance  amongft 
thofe  who  are  the  fubje6ts  of  the  author's  panegyrick.  He 
rhuft  look  for  them  in  another  camp.  He  who  complains 
of  the  ill  effedls  of  a  divided  and  heterogeneous  adminiftra- 
tion,  is  not  juftifiable  in  labouring  to  render  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  publick  thofe  men,  whofe  principles,  whofe 
maxims  of  policy,  and  whofe  perfonal  chara(Ster,  can  alone 
adminifter  a  remedy  to  this  capital  evil  of  the  age ;  neither 
is  he  confiftent  with  himfelf,  in  conftantly  extolling  thofe 
whom  he  knows  to  be  the  authors  of  the  very  mifchief 
of  which  he  complains,  and  which  the  whole  nation  feels 
fo  deeply. 

The  perfons  who  are  the  obje<Sls  of  his  dillike  and  com- 
plaint are  many  of  them  of  the  firft  families,  and  weigh- 
tieft  properties,  in  the  kingdom ;  but  infinitely  more  diftin- 
guilhed  for  their  untainted  honour  publick  and  private, 
and  their  zealous  but  fober  attachment  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  country,  than  they  can  be  by  Any  birth,  or  any  fta- 
tion.  If  they  are  the  friends  of  any  one  great. man  rather 
than  another,  it  is  not  that  they  make  his  aggrandifement 
the  ehd  of  their  union ;  or  becaufe  they  know  him  to  b«  the 
moft  adlive  in  caballing  for  his  connexions  the  largeft  and 
fpeedieft  emoluments.  It  is  becaufe  they  know  him,  by  per- 
fonal experience,  to  have  wife  and  enlarged  idieas  of  the 
publick  good,  and  an"  invincible  conftancy  in  adhering  to  it ; 
becaufe  they  are  convinced,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  ac- 
tions, thit  he  win  never  negotiate  away  their  honour  or  his 
own:  and  that,  ki  or  out  of  power,  change  of  fituation  will 
make  no  alteration  in  his  condudt.  This  will  give  to  fuch 
a  iperfon,  in  fuch.  a  body,  an  authority  and  refpecS  that  no 
9,  minifter 
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miaifter  ever  enjoyed  among  his  venal  dependants,  in  the 
higheft  plenitude  of  his  power ;  fuch  as  fervility  never  can 
give,  fuch  as  amhition  never  can  receive  or  relifh. 

Thisv  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their  adverfaries, 
for  want  of  ability  in  their  political  tranfa<Stions ;  they  will  be 
ridiculed  for  miffing  many  favourable  conjun^ures,  and  not 
profiting  of  feveral  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune:  but 
they  muft  be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach ;  for  they 
cannot  acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  ability  without 
lofing  all  the  other  reputation  they  poflefs. 

They  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  fpirit  of  exctu- 
fion  and  profcription,  for  being  unwilling  to  mix  in  fcheme* 
of  adminiftration,  which  have  no  bond  of  union*  or  principle 
of  confidence.  That  charge  too  they  muft  fuffer  with  pa- 
tience. If  the  reafon  of  the  thing  had  not  fpoken  loudly 
enough,  the  miferable  examples  of  the  feveral  adminifbra- 
tions  conftrudted  upon  the  idea  of  fyftematic  difcord  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  them  from  fuch  nionffarous  and  ruinous 
conjunctions.  It  is  however  falfe,  that  the  idea  of  an  united 
adminiftration  carries  with  it  that  of  a  profcrlption  of  any 
other  party.  It  does  indeed  imply  the  neceffity  of  having 
the  great  ftrong  holds  of  government  in  well-united  hands, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  predominance  of  right  and  uniform 
principles ;  of  having  the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and 
execution  in  thofe  who  can  deliberate  with  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  who  will  execute  what  is  rejfolved  with  firmnefs 
and  fidelity.  If  this  fyftem  cannot  be  rigoroufly  adhered  to 
in  pra<Stice  (and  what  fyftem  can  be  fo  ?)  it  ought  to  be  th# 
conftaat  aim  of  good  men  to  approadi  as  nearly  to  it  as  pof- 
fible.  No  fyftem  of  that  kind  can  be  formed,  which  will 
not  leave  room  fully  fufficient  for  healing  coalitions :  but  no 
coalition,  which,  under  the  fpecious  name  of  independency, 
(tarries  in  its  bofom  the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  origi- 
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'  hal  difcord  of  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  healing  coa- 
lition. Nor  will  the  niind  of  our  Sovereign  ever  know  repofe, 
his  kingdom  fettlemcnt,  or  his  biifinefs  order,  efficiency,  or 
grace  with  his  people,  until  things  are  eftabliflied  upon  the 
bails  of  fome  fet  of  men,  who  are  trufted  by  the  publick,  and 
who  can  truft  one  another. 

This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the  author^s  de- 
fcription  of  a  proper  adminiftration,  under  the  name  of  men 
of  ability  and  virtue  j  which  conveys  no  definite  idea  at  all; 
nor  does  it  apply  fpecifically  to  our  grand  national  diilempen 
All  parties  pretend  to  thefe  qualities.  The  prefent  miniftry, 
no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready  enough  to  declare 
themfelves  perfons  of  virtue  and  ability;  and  if  they  choofe 
a  vote  for  that  purpofe,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  procure  it.  But,  if  the  difeafe  be  this 
diftruft  and  difconnexion,  it  is  eafy  to  know  who  are  found, 
and  who  are  tainted ;  who  are  fit  to  reftore  us  to  health,  who 
to  continue,  and  to  fpread  the  contagion.  The  prefent  mi- 
niftry being  made  up  of  draughts  from  all  parties  in  the 
kingdom,  if  they  ihould  profefs  any  adherence  to  the  con- 
nexions they  have  left,  they  muft  convi<St  themfelves  of  the 
blackeft:  treachery.  They  therefore  choofe  rather  to  re- 
nounce the  principle  itfelf,  and  to  brand  it  with  the  name  of 
pride  and  facStion.  This  teft  with  certainty  difcriminates  the 
opinions  of  men.  The  other  is  a  defcription  vague  and  un- 
fatisfadlory, 

As  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  may  at  any  time 
compofe  that  fyftem,  which,  under  the  plaufible  title  of  an 
adminiftration,  fubfifts  but  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  weaknefs 
and  confufion ;  they  fall  into  different  claffes,  with  dif- 
ferent merits.  I  think  the  fituation  of  fome  people  in  that 
ftate  may  deferve  a  certain  degree  of  compafllion;  ait  the 
fame  time  that  they  furnifti  an  example,  which,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped,  by  being  a  fevere  one,  will  have  its  efFecSt,  at  leafl:, 
on  the  growing  generation  ;  if  an  original  fedu(Stion,  on  pla\i- 
lible  but  hollow  pretences,  into  lofs  of  honour,  friendfliip, 
conliilency,  fecurity,  and  repofe^  can  furnifli  it.  It  is  polfihle 
to  draw,  even  from  the  very  profperity  of  ambition,  examples 
of  terror,  and  motives  to  compaflion. 

I  believe  the  inftances  are  exceedingly  rare  of  mens  im- 
mediately paffing  over  a  clear  marked  line  of  virtue  into  de- 
clared vice  and  corruption.  There  are  a  fort  of  middle  tints 
and  ihades  between  the  two  extremes ;  there  is  fomething 
uncertain  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  firft 
pafs  through,  and  which  renders  the  change  eafy  and  imper- 
ceptible. There  are  even  a  fort  of  fplendid  impofitions  fo 
well  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time  the  path  of  recStitude  is 
quitted  for  ever,  men  feem  to  be  advancing  into  fome  higher 
and  nobler  road  of  public  condudi.  Not  that  fuch  impofi- 
tions  are  ftrong  enough  in  themfelves  ^  but  a  pawerful  in- 
tereft,  often  concealed  from  thofe  whom  it  afFedls,.  works  at 
the  bottom,^  and  fecures  the  operation..  Men  are  thus  de- 
bauched away  from  thofe  legitimate  connexions,  which  they 
had  formed  on  a  judgment,  early  perhaps,  but  fufEciently 
mature,  and  wholly  unbiaffed.  They  do  not  quit  them  upon 
any  ground  of  complaint,  for  grounds  of  juft  complaint  may 
exift,  but  upon  the  flattering  and  moft  dangerous  of  all  prin- 
ciples, that  of  mending  what  is  well.  Gradually  they  are 
habituated  to  other  company ;  and  a  change  in  their  habi- 
tudes foon  makes  a  way  for  a  change  in  their  opinions. 
Certain  perfons  are  no  longer  fo  very  frightful,  when  they 
come  to  be  known  and  to  be  ferviceable.  As  to  their  old 
friends,  the  tranfition  is  eafy ;  from  friendfhip  to  civility  ; 
from  civility  to  enmity :  few  are  the  fteps  from  derelidtion 
to  perfecution. 

People 
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People  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  public 
morality  find  a  fet  of  maxims  in  office  ready  made  for  them, 
which  they  aflume  as  naturally  and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the 
inlignia  or  inftruments  of  the  fituation.  A  certain  tone  of 
the  folid  and  pradlical  is  immediately  acquired*  Every  for- 
mer profeffion^  of  public  fpirit  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  de-. 
bauch  of  youth,  or,  at  beft,  as  a  vifionary  fcheme  of  unat- 
tainable perfedtion.  The  very  idea  of  confiftency  is  ex- 
ploded. The  convenience  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  is  to 
furnifh  the  principle  for  doing  it.  Then  the  whole  mini- 
fterial  cant  is  quickly  got  by  heart.  The  prevalence  of  fadtion 
is  to  be  lamented.  All  oppofition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
efFcdl  of  envy  and  difappointed  ambition.  All  adminiftra- 
tions  are  declared  to  be  alike.  The  fame  neceffity  juftifies 
all  their  meafures.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difcuffion, 
who  or  what  adminiftration  is ;  but  that  adminiftration  is  to 
be  fupported,  is  a  general  maxim.  Flattering  themfelves 
that  their  power  is  become  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  all 
order  and  government ;  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  fup- 
port of  that  power  is  fanftiiied,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
public  intereft. 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and  better  knit 
in  their  limbs,  when  the  occafion  (now  the  only  rule)  re- 
quires it,  they  become  capable  of  facrificing  thofe  very  per- 
sons to  whom  they  had  before  facrificed  their  original  friends. 
It  is  now  only  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs  to  alter  an 
opinion,  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently  relinquiftiing 
one  fet  of  men  and  adopting  another,  they  grow  into  a  total 
indifference  to  human  feeling,  as  they  had  before  to  moral 
obligation;  until,  at  length,  no  one  original  impreffion  re- 
mains upon  their  minds;  every  principle  is  obliterated; 
every  fentiment  effaced. 
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In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  thefe  changes 
aimed  at  fecuring,    remains  ftill  as  tottering  and   as  un- 
certain as  ever.      They   are  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  feel  neither  refpe<5l  for  their  perfons,   nor 
gratitude    for  their   favours  ;   who    are   put    about  them 
in  appearance  to  ferve,  in  reality  to  govern  them;   and, 
when  the  fignal  is  given,  to  abandon  and  deflroy  them  in 
order  to  fet  up  fome  newer  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his 
turn  is  to  be  abandoned  and  deftroyed.    Thus  living  in  a 
ftate  of  continual  uneafinefs  and  ferment,  foftened  only  by 
the  miferabk  conlblation  of  giving  now  and  then  prefer- 
ments to  thofe  for  whom  they  have  no  value ;  they  are  un- 
happy in  their  fituation,  yet  find  it  impoflible  to  refign. 
Until,  at  length,  foured  in  temper,  and  difappointed  by  the 
very  attainment  of  their  ends,  in  fome  angry,  in  fome 
haughty,  or  fome  negligent  moment,  they  incur  the  difplea- 
fure  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  have  rendered  their  very 
being  dependent*     Then  perierunt  tempora  longi  fervitii\ 
they  are  caft  off  with  fcorn  ;  they  are  turned  out,  emptied  of 
all  nature  character,  of  all  intrinfic  worth,  of  all  effential 
dignity,,  and  deprived  of  every  confolation  of  friendfliip. 
Having  rendered  all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous,  and 
to  old  regards  impracticable,  not  being  able  to  counterfeit 
pleafure,  or  to  difcharge  difcontent,  nothing  being  fincere,  or 
right,  or  balanced  in  their  minds,  it  is  more  than  a  chance, 
that,  in  the  delirium  of  the  laft  flage  of  their  diftempered 
power,  they  make  an  infane  political  teftament,  by  which 
they  throw  all  their  remaining  weight  and  confequence  into 
the  fcale  of  their  declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  authors 
of  their  deftru6tion.    Thus  they  finilh  their  courfe.     Had  it 
been  poflible  that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great  part  of  thefe 
effecSts  on  their  minds,  I  fay  nothing  of  the  effeCl  upon  their 
fortunes,  could  have  appeared  to  them  in  their  fir  ft  departure 
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from  the  right  line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  rejedled 
every  temptation  with  horror.  The  principle  of  thefe  re- 
marks, like  every  good  principle  in  morality,  is  trite ;  but 
its  frequent  application  is  not  the  lefs  neceffary. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  pra£lical  men,  they  have  been 
guiltlefs  at  all  times  of  all  public  pretence.  Neither  the 
author  nor  any  one  elfe,  has  reafon  to  be  angry  with 
them.  They  belonged  to  his  friend  for  their  intereft ;  for 
their  intereft  they  quitted  him ;  and  when  it  is  their  intereft, 
he  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  return  to  their  former 
connexion.  Such  people  fublift  at  all  times,  and,  though 
the  nuifance  of  all,  are  at  no  time  a  worthy  fubjedl  of  dif- 
cuflion.  It  is  falfe  virtue  and  plaufible  error  that  do  the 
mifchief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  difpofitions,  they 
have  not  that  unfavourable  fubjedt  which  this  author  repre- 
fents  to  work  upon.    Our  circumftances  are  indeed  critical ; 
but  then  they  are  the  critical  circumftances  of  a  ftrong  and 
mighty  nation.      If  corruption   and  meannefs  are  greatly 
ipread,  they  are  not  fpread  univerfally.    Many  public  men 
are  hitherto  examples  of  public  fpirit  and  integrity.     Whole 
parties,  as  far  as  large  bodies  can  be  uniform,  have  preferved 
chara(5ter.     However  they  may  be  deceived  in  fome  particu- 
lars, I  know  of  no  fet  of  men  amongft  us,  which  does  not 
.contain  perfons,  on  whom  the  nation,  in  a  difficult  exigence, 
may  well  value  itfelf.    Private  life,  which  is  the  nurfery  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the  whole 
difpofed  to  virtue ;  and  the  people  at  large  want  neither  gene- 
xofity  nor  fpirit.  No  fmall  part  of  that  very  luxury,  which  is  fo 
.much  the  fubjedt  of  the  author's  declamation,  but  which,  in 
moft  parts  of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  and  diffufed,  is 
only  decency  and  convenience,  has  perhaps  as  many,  or 
more,  good  than  evil  confequences  attending  it.   It  certainly 
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excites  induftry,  nouriflies  emulation,  and  infpires  fome 
fenfe  of  perfonal  value  into  all  ranks  of  people.  What  we 
want  is  to  eftablifh  more  fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity,  and 
confiftency  of  chara<5ter,  in  the  leading  men  of  the  ftate ;  fuch 
as  will  reftore  fome  confidence  to  profeffion  and  appearance, 
fuch  as  will  fix  fubordination  upon  efteem.  Without  this,  all 
fchemes  are  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  All  who  join  in  them 
are  liable  to  their  confequences.  All  men  who,  under  what- 
ever pretext^  take  a  part  in  the  formation  or  the  fupport  of 
fyftems  conftrucSted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mufl,  in  their  na- 
ture, difable  them  from  the  execution  of  their  duty,  have 
made  themfelves  guilty  of  all  the  prefent  diflradlion,  and  of 
the  future  ruin  which  they  may  bring  upon  their  country. 

It  is  a  ferious  affair,  this  ftudied  difunion  in  government. 
In  cafes  where  union  is  mofl  confulted  in  the  conftitution  of 
a  miniflry,  and  where  perfons  are  beft  difpofed  to  promote 
it,  differences,  from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arife ;  and, 
from  their  pafRons,  will  often  ferment  into  violent  heats,  fo 
as  greatly  to  diforder  all  public  bufinefs*  What  mufl  be  the 
confequence,  when  the  very  diftemper  is  made  the  bafis  of 
the  conftitution  ;  and  the  original  weaknefs  of  human  nature 
is  flill  further  enfeebled  by  art  and  contrivance?  It  mufl 
fubvert  government  from  the  very  foundation.  It  turns  our 
public  councils  into  the  moft  mifchievous  cabals ;  where  the 
confideration  is,  not  how  the  nation's  bufinefs  fhall  be  carried 
on,  but  how  thofe  who  ought  to  carry  it  on  fhall  circum- 
vent each  other.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  no  order,  unifor- 
mity, dignity,  or  effedt,  can  appear  in  our  proceedings  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Nor  will  it  make  much  difference,  whe- 
ther fome  of  the  conflituent.  parts  of  fuch  an  adminiflration 
are  men  of  virtue  or  ability,  or  not ;  fuppofing  it  poflible  that 
fuch  men,  with  their  eyes  open,  Ihould  choofe  to  make  a 
part  in  fuch  a  body. 
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The  efFedts  of  all  human  contrivances  axe  in  the  hand  of 
Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  anfwer,  as  our  author  fo  readily 
does,  for  the  event  of  any  fpeculation.  But  fure  the  nature 
of  our  diforders,  if  any  thing,  muft  indicate  the  proper 
remedy.  Men  who  ad:  fteadily  on  the  principles  I  have 
ftated  may  in  all  events  be  very  ferviceable  to  their  country ; 
in  one  cafe,  by  furnifliing  (if  their  Sovereign  ftiould  be  fo 
advifed)  an  adminiftration  formed  upon  ideas  very  different 
from  thofe  which  have  for  fome  time  been  unfortunately 
fafhionable.  But,  if  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  they  may  be 
jftill  ferviceable ;  for  the  example  of  a  large  body  of  men, 
fteadily  facrificing  ambition  to  principle,  can  never  be  with- 
out ufe.  It  will  certainly  be  prolific,  and  draw  others  to  an 
imitation.  Fera  gloria  radices  agitj  atque  etiam  propagatur . 

I  do  not  think  myfelf  of  confequence  enough  to  imitate 
my  author,  in  troubling  the  world  with  the  prayers  or  wifhes 
I  may  form  for  the  publick:  full  as  little  am  I  difpofed  to 
imitate  his  profeflions  ;  thofe  profeffions  are  long  fince  worn 
out  in  the  political  fervice.  If  the  work  will  not  fpeak  for 
the  author,  his  own  declarations  deferve  but  little  credit. 
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SO  much  mifplaced  induftry  has  been  ufed  by  the  author 
of  The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  by  other  writers,  to 
infufe  difcontent  into  the  people,  on  account  of  the  late  war, 
and  of  the  efFedls  of  our  national  debt ;  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  omitted  which  may  tend  to  difabufe  the  publick  upon 
thefe  fubjedts.  When  I  had  gone  through  the  foregoing 
Iheets,  I  recolledted,  that,  in  pages  299—301,  I  only  gave 
the  comparative  ftates  of  the  duties  colle6ted  by  the  excife  at 
large ;  together  with  the  quantities  of  ftrong  beer  brewed  in 
the  two  periods  which  are  there  compared.  It  might  be  ftill 
thought,  that  fome  other  articles  of  popular  confumption,  of 
general  convenience,  and  connected  with  our  manufa<5lures, 
might  poflibly  have  declined.  I  therefore  now  think  it  right 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  ftate  of  the  produce  of  three  ca-- 
pital  duties  on  fuch  articles;  duties  which  have  frequently 
been  made  the  fubjedt  of  popular  complaint.  The  diity  on 
candles ;  that  on  foap,  paper,  8cc. ;  and  that  on  hides. 

^- 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  fo^PjKg. 

&:c.  for  8  years,  ending  1767  -        -\ 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754  -  228.T14       '  ^ 


Average  encreafe  -  ^C-  36.7^8 
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& 
Averaee  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  candles  1  o> 

for  8  years,  ending  1767  -         -        -  J   -^-^  '  ^ 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  eading  1754   -  136.71& 


Average  encreafe  •  JT.  19-073 


Average  net  produce  of  duty  on  hides,  87' 
years,  ending  1767        -        -        •         -I 
Ditto  8,  years,  ending  1754        ^        -         •   168*200^ 


Average  encreafe  -  jT.  ai,o.i6 


This  encreafe.  has  not  arifen  from  any  additional  duties*. 
None  have  been  inopofed  on  thefe  articles  during  the  war- 
Not  withftanding  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the.  late  dear- 
nefs  of  provilions,  the  confumptionu  of  all.  thefe  articles  has 
encreafed,  and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in.  The  State,  of  the  Nation j  to 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  fo  fnll  in  my  anfwer  as  I  ought 
to  have  been,. and  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  be.  The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  afnfpicion,  or  fomething  more,  on 
that  falutary,.  and.  indeed  neceflkry  meafure  of  opening  the 
ports  in  Jamaica.  '^^  "  Orders  were  given,"  fays  he,  "  in; 
*^  Augujly  1765,  for  the  free  admiffion.of  Spanilh  v^flels  into 
"  all  the  colonies/^  He  then  obferves,,  that  the  exports  to 
Jamaica- fell  £.  40.904  fliort  of  thofe  of  1764;  and  that  the 
exports  of  the  fucceeding  year,  1766^  fell' fliort  of  thofe  of: 
1765,  about  eighty  pounds ;  from  whence  he  wifely  infers,, 
that,  this  decline  of  exports  being  T?//^^  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws  of  trade,,  there  is  a  juft  ground  of  fufpicion,  that  the  co- 

•  His  note,  p-.a2#. 
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Ionics  have  been  fupplied  with  foreign  commodities  inftead 
of  Britilh.    . 

Here,  as  ufual  with  hira,  the  author  builds  on  a  fadt  which 
is  abfolutely  falfe ;  and  which,  being  fo,  renders  his  whole 
hypothefis  abfurd  and  impoflible.  He  aflerts,  that  the  order 
for  admitting  Spanilh  veflels  was  given  in  Augujl  1765.  That 
order  was  noljigned  at  the  treafury  board  until  the  ipb  day  of 
the  November  following  1,^  and  therefore  fo  far  from  affedting 
the  exports  of  the  year  1765,  that,  fuppofing  ail  poffible  dili- 
gence in  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  expediting  that 
orders  and  every  advantage  of  veflels  ready  to  fail,  and  the 
mofl  favourable  wind,  it  would  hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica 
within  the  limits  of  that  year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  poflibility  te  a  caufe 
of  the  decreafe  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it  had  any  mif- 
chievous  operation,  it  could  not  be  before  1766.  In  that 
year^  according  to  our  author,  the  exports  fell  Ihort  of  the 
preceding,  juft  eighty  pounds*^  He  is  weltome  to  that  dimi- 
nution ;  and  to. all  the  confequences  he  can  draw  from  it. 

But,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful  lofs,  he 
brings  in  the  Free-port  a<Sty  whixih  he  obferves  (for  his  con*- 
venience)  to  have  been  made  in  fpring,  1766 ;  but  (for  his 
convenience  likewife)  he  forgets,  that,  by  the  exprefs  provi- 
fion  of  the  adt,  the  regulation  was  not  to  be  in  force  in  Ja- 
maica until  the  November  following.    Miraculous  muft  be 
the  activity  of  that  contraband  whofe-  operation  in  America 
could,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  have  re-a6ted  upon  En*- 
gland,  and  checked  the  exportation  from  hence!  unlefs  he 
ehoofes  to  fuppofe^  that  the  merchants,  at  whofe  folicitatiom 
this  adl  had  been  obtained,  w^re  fo  frighted  at  the  accom- 
pliftiment  of  their  own  moft*  earned  and  anxious  defire,  that^. 
before  any  good  or  evil  effecSt*  from  it  could  happen,  they  im- 
mediately put  a  flop  to  alL  further  exportation- 
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It  is  obvious  that  we  muft  look  for  the  true  effe<Sl  of  that 
adt  at  the  time  of  its  firft  poflible  operation,  that  is,  in  the 
year  1767.    On  this  idea  how  ftands  the  account? 

1764  Exports  to  Jamaica        -         -         -    456.528 

1765  -.-.-.-    415-624 

1766 415-544 

1767  (firft  year  of  the  Free-port  adt)  -     -    467.681 


This  author,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  momentary  credit, 
will  hazard  any  future  and  permanent  difgrace.  At  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  account  of  1767  could  not  be  made  up. 
This  was  the  very  firft  year  of  the  trial  of  the  Free-port  adl; 
and  we  find  that  the  fale  of  Britifh  commodities  is  fo  far 
from  lefTened  by  that  adl,  that  the  export  of  1767  amounts  to 
^•52.000  more  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  is  ^.  11.000  above  that  of  his  ftandard  year  1764. 
If  I  could  prevail  on  myfelf  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  great 
commercial  fcheme  from  the  appearance  of  things  in  a  fingle 
year,  I  fliould  from  this  encreafe  of  export  infer  the  benefi- 
cial efFe£ts  of  that  meafure.  In  truth,  it  is  not  wanting. 
Nothing  but  the  thickeft  ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  trade  could 
have  made  any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the  leaft  ill  effect 
on  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this  opening  of  the 
ports.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  efFedt  of  regulations  in 
the  American  trade  from  the  export  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  made,  or  even  of  the  following ;  why  did  he  not 
apply  this  rule  to  his  own  ?  He  had  the  fame  paper  before 
him  which  I  have  now  before  me.  He  muft  have  fecn  that 
in  his  ftandard  year  (the  year  1764),  the  principal  year  of  his 
new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no  lefs  than  ^.  128.450  fhort 
of  that  in  1763 !  Did  the  export  trade  revive  by  thefe  regu- 
Jations  in  1765,  during  which  year  they  continued  in  their 
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full  force  ?  It  fell  about  ^.  40,000  ftiU  lower.  Here  is  a  fall 
of  £-  168.000;  to  account  for  which,  would  have  become  the 
author  much  better  than  piddling  ,for  an  ^.  80  fall  in  the 
year  1766  (the  only  year  in  which  the  order  he  objedts  to 
could  operate),  or  in  prefuming  a  fall  of  exjDorts  from  a  re- 
gulation which  took  ^ace  only  in  November  1766;  whofe 
effecfls  could  not  appear  until  the  following  year ;  and  which, 
when  they  do  appear,  utterly  overthrow  all  his  flimfy  rea- 
foHS  and  afFe(5^ed  fufpicions  upon  the  efFedt  of  opening  the 
ports  .^ 

This  author,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  fays,  that  ^*  it  was 
^  aflerted  by  the  American  faSi or s  and  agents^  that  the  com- 
•*  manders  of  our  fhips  of  war  and  tenders,  having  cuftom- 
**  houfe  commiffions,  and  the  ftridt  orders  given  in  1764 
^  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  in  the  colonies, 
^  had  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  trading  with  us ;  that 
^  the  fale  of  Britifh  manufadtures  in  the  Weft  Indies  had 
^  been  greatly  leflened,  and  the  receipt  of  large  fums  in 
**  fpecie  prevented.'* 

If  the   American  fadiors  and  agents  aflerted  this,  they 
had  good  ground  for  their  aflertion.    They  knew  that  the 
Spanilh  veflels^  had  been  driven  from  our  ports.    The  author 
does  not  pofitively  deny  the  fadl.    If  he  Ihould,  it  will  be 
proved.    When  the  factors  connected  this  meafure  and  its 
natural  confequences,  with  an  acStual  fall  in  the  exports  to 
Jamaica,  to  no  lefs  an  amount  than  £.  128.450  in  one  year, 
and  with  a  further  fall  in  the  next,  is  their  aflertion  very 
wonderful  ?    The  author  himfelf  is  full  as  much  alarmed  by 
a  fall  of  only  ^.  40.000 ;  for,  giving  him  the  fa6ts  which  he 
chufes  to  coin,  it  is  no  more.    The  expulfion  of  the  Spanifli 
veflels  muft  certainly  have  been  one  caufe,  if  not  of  the 
firft  declenfion  of  the  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance  in 
their  reduced  ftate.    Other  caufes  had  their  operation,  with- 
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out  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  caufe  produced  its  efFe^St,  it 
is  hard  to  determine.  But  the  fadt  of  a  fall  of  exports  upon 
the  reftraining  plan,  and  of  a  rife  upon  the  taking  place  of 
the  enlarging  plan,  is  eftabliflied  beyond  all  contradidtion. 

This  author  fays,  that  the  facSls  relative  to  the  Spanifli 
trade  were  aflerted  by  American  fa£iors  and  agents ;  infinu- 
ating,  that  the  miniftry  of  1766  had  no  better  authority  for 
their  plan  of  enlargement  than  fuch  aflertions.  The  mo- 
ment he  choofes  it,  he  fhall  fee  the  very  fame  thing  aflerted 
by  governours  of  provinces,  by  commanders  of  men.of  war^ 
and  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  perfons  the  moft  bound  in 
xJuty  to  prevent  contraband,  and  the  moft  interefted  in  the 
feizures  to  be  made  in  confequence  of  ftri<5t  regulation.  I 
fupprefs  ihem  for  the  prefent ;  wiftiing  that  the  author  may 
not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  difcuflion  of  this  matter  than  it 
may  be  altogether  prudent  to  enter  into.  I  wifh  he  had  not 
jnade  any  of  thefe  difcuflions  neceflary. 
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Hoc  vero  occultum,  intcftinum,  domcfticum  malum,  non  mode  non  cxiftit, 
verwm  edam  opprimit,  antecjywn  perfpiccrc  atcjuc  cjsplorare  potucris. 
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IT  is  an  undertaking  of  fome  degree  of  delicacy  to  examine 
into  the  caufe  of  public  diforders.  If  a  man  happens  not 
to  fucceed  in  fuch  an  enquiry,  he  will  be  thought  weak  and 
vifionary ;  if  he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a  danger 
that  he  may  come  near  to  perfons  of  weight  and  confequence, 
who  will  rather  be  exafperated  at  the  difcovery  of  their  er- 
rors, than  thankful  for  the  occafion  of  correcting  them. 
If  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  blame  the  favourites  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  will  be  confidered  as  the  tool  of  power ;  if  he  cenfures 
thofe  in  power,  he  will  be  looked  on  as  an  inftrument  of  fac- 
tion. But  in  all  exertions  of  duty  fomething  is  to  be  ha- 
zarded. In  cafes  of  tumult  and  diforder,  our  law  has  invefted 
every  man,  in  fome  fort,  with  the  authority  of  a  magiftrate. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  diftradled,  private  people 
are,  by  the  fpirit  of  that  law,  juftified  in  ftepping  a  little  out 
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of  their  ordinary  fphere.  They  enjoy  a  privilege,  of  fome* 
what  more  dignity  and  efFe6t,  than  that  of  idle  lamentation 
over  the  calamities  of  their  country.  They  may  look  into 
them  hiirrowly  ;  they  may  reafon  upon  them  liberally  ;  and 
if  they  fliould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  the  true  Iburce  of 
the  mifchief,  and  to  fuggeiyiny  probable  method  of  remov- 
ing it,  though  they  may  difpleafe  the  rulers  for  the  day,  they 
are  certainly  of  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  government.  Govern- 
ment is  deeply  interefted  in  every  thing  which,  even  through 
the  medium  of  fome  temporary  uneafinefs,  may  tend  finally 
to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  fubje<St,  and  to  conciliate  their 
afFedlions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  abftra6t  value 
of  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  as  long  as  reputatirai,  the 
moft  precious  poffeflion  of  every  individual,  and  as  long  as 
opinion,  the  great  fupportof  the  ftate,  depend  entirely  upon 
that  voice,  it  can  never  be  confidered  as  a  thing  of  little  con- 
fequence  either  to  individuals  or  to  government.  Nations  are 
not  primarily  ruled  by  laws ;  lefs  by  violence.  Whatever  ori- 
ginal energy  may  be  fuppofed  either  in  force  or  regulation ; 
the  operation  of  both  is,  in  truth,  merely  inftrumental.  Na- 
tions are  governed  by  the  fame  methods,  and  on  the  fame 
principles,  by  which  an  individual  without  authority  is  often 
able  to  govern  thofe  who  are  his  equals  or  his  fuperiours ;  by 
a  knowledge  of  their  temper,  and  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  it ;  I  mean, — when  public  affairs  are  fteadily  and 
quietly  condu6led ;  not  when  government  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  fcuffle  between  the  magiftrate  and  the  multitude ; 
in  which  fome  times  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other  is  up- 
per moft  ;  in  which  they  alternately  yield  and  prevail,  in  a  fe- 
ries  of  contemptible  victories,  and  fcandalous  fubmiflions^ 
The  temper  of  the  people  amongft  whom  he  prefides  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  firft  ftudy  of  a  ftatefman.  And  the 
knowledge  of  this  temper  it  is  by  no  means  impoflible  for 
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him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  intereft  in  being  ignorant  of 
what  it  is  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur  at  the  pre- 
fent  pofleffors  of  power,  to  lament  the  paft,  to  conceive  ex- 
travagant hopes  of  the  future,  are  the  common  difpofitions 
of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind ;  indeed  the  neceflary  cfFe6ts 
of  the  ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar.  Such  complaints 
and  humours  have  exifted  in  all  times ;  yet  as  all  times  have 
not  been  alike,  true  political  fagacity  manifefts  itfelf,  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  that  complaint  which  only  characterizes  the  ge- 
neral infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  thofe  which  are 
fymptoms  of  the  particular  diftemperature  of  our  own  air 
and  feafon. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  conlider  it  merely  as  the  language 
of  fpleen  or  difappointment,  if  I  fay,  that  there  is  fomething 
particularly  alarming  in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  or  out  of  power  who  holds  any  other  lan- 
guage. That  government  is  at  once  dreaded  and  contemn- 
ed; that  the  laws  are  defpoiled  of  all  their  refpedted  and 
falutary  terrors ;  that  their  ina(5lion  is  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule, 
and  their  exertion  of  abhorrence ;  that  rank,  and  office,  and 
title,  and  all  the  folemn  plaulibilities  of  the  world,  have  loft 
their  reverence  and  effe6t ;  that  our  foreign  politicks  are  as 
much  deranged  as  our  domeftic  oeconomy ;  that  our  depen- 
dencies are  flackened  in  their  affedlion,  and  loofened  from 
their  obedience ;  that  we  know  neither  how  to  yield  nor  how 
to  inforce ;  that  hardly  any  thing  above  or  below,  abroad  or 
at  home,  is  found  and  entire;  but  that  difconnexion  and 
confufion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  families,  in  parliament, 
in  the  nation,  prevail  beyond  the  diforders  of  any  for- 
mer time :  thefe  are  fadts  univerfally  admitted  and  la- 
mented. 

This  ftate  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe 
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the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided  and  agitated  the 
kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a  manner  entirely  diflblved. 
No  great  external  calamity  has  viiited  the  nation ;  no  pefti- 
lence  or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  prefent  under  any 
fcheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppreflive  in  the  quantity  or  in 
the  mode.  Nor  are  we  engaged  in  unfuccefsful  war;  in 
which,  our  misfortunes  might  ealily  pervert  our  judg- 
ment; and  our  minds,  fore  from  the  lofs  of  national  glory, 
might  feel  every  blow  of  fortune  as  a  crime  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  diftemper 
fliould  not  fometimes  become  a  fubjeft  of  difcourfe.  It  is  a 
compliment  due,  and  which  I  willingly  pay,  to  thofe  w^ho 
adminifter  our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the  firft  place  of 
their  fpeculation.  Our  minifters  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
increafe  of  our  trade  and  manufadlures,  that  our  growth  by 
colonization  and  by  conqueft,  have  concurred  to  accumulate 
immenfe  wealth  in  the  hands  of  fome  individuals ;  and  this 
again  being  difperfed  amongft  the  people,  has  rendered 
them  univerfally  proud,  ferocious,  and  ungovernable;  that 
the  infolence  of  fome  from  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  them 
capable  of  the  moft  atrocious  attempts ;  fo  that  they  have 
trapipled  upon  all  fubordination,  and  violently  borne  down 
the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  government ;  barriers  top  feeble 
againft  the  fury  of  a  populace  fo  fierce  and  licentious  as  ours. 
They  contend,  that  no  adequate  provocation  has  been  given 
for  fo  fpreading  a  difcontent ;  our  affairs  having  been  con- 
duced throughout  with  remarkable  temper  and  confum- 
mate  wifdom.  The  wicked  induilry  of  fome  libellers,  joined 
to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  difappointed  politicians,  have,  in 
their  opinion,  been  able  to  produce  this  unnatural  ferment 
in  the  nation. 
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Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the  prefent 
toAvulfions  <lf'  this  country,  if  the  above  account  be  a  true 
one.  I  cdifefs  I  fliall  affent  to  it  with  great  reki€tance,  and 
only  on  the  compulfion  of  the  cleareft  and  firmeft  proofs ; 
becaufe  their  account  refolves  itfelf  into  this  Ihort,  but  dif- 
couraging  pTopofition,  "  That  we  liave  a  very  good  miniftry, 
"  but  that  we  are  a  very  bad  people  ;**  that  we  fet  ourfelves 
to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us.;  that  with  a  malignant  infa- 
nity  we  oppofe  the  meafures,  and  ungratefully  vilify  the 
perfons)  of  thofe  whofe  fble  objedt  is  our  own  peace  and 
profperity.  If  a  few  puny  libellers,  adting  under  a  knot  of 
factious  politicians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  character  (fuch 
they  are  conftantly  reprefented  by  thefe  gentlemen),  are 
fufficicnt  to  excite  this  difturbance,  very  perverfe  muft  be 
the  difpolition  of  that  people,  amongft  whom  fuch  a  difturb- 
ance can  be  excited  by  fuch  means.  It  is  befides  no  fmall 
aggravation  of  the  public  misfortune,  that  the  difeafe,  on 
this  hypothefis,  appears  to  be  without  remedy.  If  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  caufe  of  its  turbulence,  I  imagine 
it  is  not  propofed  to  introduce  poverty,  as  a  conftable  to  keep 
th«  peratfe.  If  our  dbminions  abroad  are  the  roots  which 
feed  all  this  rank  luxuriance  of  fedition,  it  is  not  intended  to 
cut  them  oflF  in  order  to  famifh  the  fruit.  If  our  liberty  has 
enfeebled  the  executive  power,  there  is  no  defign,  I  hope, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  defpotifm,  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of 
law.  Whatever  may  be  intended,  thefe  things  are  not  yet 
profefled.  We  feem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  abfolute  de- 
fpair ;  ft>r  we  have  no  other  materials  to  work  upon,  but 
thofe  out  of  which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  form  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland.  If  thefe  be  radically  and  eflentially  vi- 
cious, all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  thofe  men  are  very  un- 
happy, to  whofe  fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to  adminifter  the 
afiairs  of  this  untoward  people.  I  hear  it  indeed  fometimes 
3  aflerted, 
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afferted,  that  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  prefent  meafures, 
and  a  rigorous  punifhment  of  thofe  who  oppofe  them,  will 
in  courfe  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders. 
But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  faid  without  much  obfervation  of 
our  prefent  difpofition,  and  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  general  nature  of  mankind.  If  the  matter  of  which  this 
nation  is  compofed  be  fo  very  fermentable  as  thefe  gentle* 
men  defcribe  it,  leaven  never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up, 
as  long  as  difcontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  exiftence 
in  the  world.  Particular  puqiflaments  are  the  cure  for  acci- 
dental diflemper§  in  the  ftate;  they  inflame  rather  than 
allay  thofe  heats  which  arife  from  the  fettled  mifmanage* 
ment  of  the  government,  or  from  a  natural  ill  difpofition  in 
the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  moment  not  to  make  mif- 
takes  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  meafures ;  and  firmnefs  is  then 
only  a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the  moft  perfeft  wifdom. 
In  truth,  inconftancy  is  a  fore  of  natural  correftive  of  folly 
and  ignorance. 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  that  the  people  are  never 
in  the  wrong.  They  have  been  fo,  frequently  and  outra* 
geoully,  both  in  other  countries  and  in  this.  But  I.  do  lay, 
that  in  all  difputes  between  them  and  their  rulers,  the  pre- 
fumption  is  at  leaft  upon  a  par  in  favour  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience may  perhaps  juftify  me  in  going  further.  Where 
popular  difcontents  have  been  very  prevalent ;  it  may  well 
be  affirmed  and  fupported,  that  there  has  been  generally 
fomething  found  amifs  in  the  conftitution,  or  in  the  condw^ 
of  government.  The  people  have  no  intereft  in  diforden 
When  they  do  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  governing  part  of  the  ftate,  it  is  far  otherwifc. 
They  certainly  may  z£t  ill  by  defign,  as  well  as  by  miftake. 
^*  Les  revolutions  qui  arrhent  dans  les  grands  etats  ne  font 
"  point  un  effe£i  du  bazar d^  ni  du  caprice  des  peuples.    Rein 
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*^  tte  revolte  les  grands  d'un  royaume  comtne  nn  gouvernement 
<*  foible  ct  derange.  Pour  la  populace,  ce  rCeft  jamais  par 
<^  envie  d^attaquer  qu^elle  Je  fouleve^  mats  par  impatience  de 
^^  Jouffrir'^-^  Thefe  are  the  words  of  a  great  man ;  of  a  mi- 
nifler  of  itate;  and  a  zealous  aflertor  of  monarchy.  They  are 
a^iplied  to  the  fyJlMm  of  favouritifm  which  was  adopted  by 
Henry  the  Thinl  of  France,  and  to  tlie  dreadful  confe-' 
quences  it  produced.  What  he  fays  of  revolutions,  is 
equally  true  of.  all  great  difturbances.  If  this  prefumption 
in  favour  of  the  fubjedts  agiinft  the  truftees  of  power  be  not 
the  more  probable,  I  am  fure  it  ie  the  toore  comfortable  fpe- 
culation ;  bcca;ufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  change  an  adtoiniftra- 
tion  than  to  reform  a  people^ 

Upon  a  fuppofition,  therefore^  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
caufe  the  prefumptions  ftand  equally  balanced  between  the 
parties,  there  feems  fuffident  ground  to  entitle  any  perfon 
to  a  fair  hearing,  who  attempts  fome  other  fcheme  befide 
that  eafy  one  which  is  fafliionable  in  fome  falhionable  com- 
panies, to  account  for  the  prefent  difcontents.  It  is  not  to 
be  argued  that  we  endure  no  grievance,  becaufe  our  griev- 
ances are  riot  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  under  which  we 
laboured  formerly ;  not  precifely  thofe  which  we  bore  from 
the  Tudofs,  or  vindicated  on  the  Stuarts.  A  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  this  country..  For  in  the 
lilent  lapfe  of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been  infen-- 
fibly  brought  about  in  the  policy  and  character  of  govern-* 
ments  and  nations,  as  thofe  which  have  been  marked  by  the 
tumult  of  public  reyolutidns. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their  feelings 
concerning  public  mifconduifit;  as  rai^-  to  be  right  in  their 
fpeculation  ui)on  the  caufe  of  it.     I  have  conftantly  ob- 

•  Mem*  de. Sully,  Vq1.L,p;  1133.         .,    :     . 
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ferved,  that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at  1eaft,~ 
behind-hand  in  their  politicks.  There  are  but  very  fewy 
who  are  capable  of  compa^-ing  and  digefting  what  paHes  be*' 
fore  their  eyee  at  different  times  and  occafions,  ib  as  to  form 
the  whole  into  a  diftin<5l  fyflem.  But  in  books  every  thing 
is  fettled  for  them,  without  the  exertion  of  any  ctmiiderable 
diligence  or  fagacity.  For  which  reafon  men  are  wife  with 
but  little  refle(Stion,  and  good  with  little  felf-<lenial,-in  the 
bufinefs  of  all  times  except  their  own.  We  are  very  uncor- 
rupt  and  tolerably  enlightened  judges  of  the  tranfa<^ons  of 
pafl  ages ;  where  no  pailions  deceive,  and  where  the  ^^ole 
train  of  circumftances,  from  the  trifling  caufe  to  the  tragical 
event,  is  fet  in  an  orderly  feries  before  us.  Few  are  the  par- 
tizans  of  departed  tyranny ;  and  to  be  a  Whig  on  the  bufi- 
nefs of  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  confifkent  with  every 
advantage  of  prefent  fervility.  This  retrofpe6tive  wifdom^ 
and  hiflorical  patriotifm,  are  things  of  wonderful  conve- 
nience; and  ferve  admirably  to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel 
between  fpeculation  and  practice.  Many  a  ftern  republican, 
after  gorging  himfelf  with  a  full  feafl  of  admiration  of  the 
Grecian  commonwealths  and  of  our  true  Saxon  conflitution, 
and  difcharging  all  the  fplendid  bile  of  his  virtuous  indig- 
nation on  King  John  and  King  James,  fits  dowji  perfectly 
fatisfied  to  the  coarfefl  work  and  homelieft  job  of  the  day 
he  lives  in.  I  believe  there  was  no  profeffed  admirer  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  among  the  inflruments  of  the  laft  King 
James ;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  there, 
I  dare  fay,  to  be  found  a  fingle  advocate  for  the  favourites 
of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaifance  to  our  court,  or  to  our  age,  can  make 

me  believe  nature  to  be  fo  changed,  but  that  public  liberty 

will  be  among  us,  as  among  our  anceftors,  obnoxious  to 

fome  perfon  or  other;  and  that  opportunities  will  be  fur- 
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liiflied,  for. attempting  at  leaft,  fome  alteration  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  conftitution.  Thefe  attempts  will  naturally  vary 
ki  their  mode  according  to  times  and  drcumfiances.  For 
ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the  fame  general  views,  has 
not  at  all  times  the  fame  means,  nor  the  fame  particular  ob- 
jects. A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of  antient  tyranny  is 
worn  to  rags ;  the  reft  is  entirdy  out  of  fafhion.  Befides, 
there  are  few  ftatefinen  fo  very  dumfy  and  awkward  in 
their  buimefs,  as  to  fall  into  the  identical  fiiare  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  their  predeceflbrs.  When  an  arbitrary  impo- 
iition  is  attempted  upon  the  fubje<£t,  imdoubtedly  it  will  not 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  Sbip-money»  There  is  no 
danger  that  an  exteniion  of  the  Poreji  laws  Ihould  be  the 
chofen  mode  of  oppreflion  in  this  age.  And  when  we  hear 
any  inftance  of  minifterial  rapacity,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  private  life,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  exaction  of 
two  hundred  pullets,  from  a  woman  of  fafhion,  for  leave  ta 
lie  with  her  own  hufband  *. 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politicks  depend- 
ent upon  them;  and  the  iame  attempts  will  not  be  made 
againft  a  conftitution  fiilly  formed  and  matured,  that  were 
nfed  to  deftroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  refift  its  growth  during 
its  infancy. 

Againft  the  being  of  parliament,  I  am  fatisfted,  no  defigns 
have  ever  been  entertained  fince  the  revolution.  Every 
one  muft  perceive,  that  it  is  ftrongly  the  iatereft  of  the 
court,  to  have  fome  fecond  caufe  interpofed  between  the 
minifters  and  the  people.  The  gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  have  an  intereft  equally  ftrong,  in  fuftaining  the 
part  of  that  intermediate  caufe.    However  they  may  hire 

*  <'  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevill  dat  Domino  R^i  ducentas  GalKnas,  eo  quod  poiEt 
*<  jacere  una  no^  cum  Domino  fuo  Hugone  de  NevilL"  Maddoj^  Hift.  £xch.  c  xiii. 
I>.  326. 
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out  the  u/u/ruff  xiS  their  YHict&y  they  never  will  part  ;wiiih 
thtfe^  and  inbtritnmte.  Accordfingly  itbofe  iRrtm  have  heea 
of  the  moft  known  1  devotion  to^cwiU  and  pkafure  of  a 
courts  have  at  the  fame  lime  been  izmft  iforward  in  aflerting 
an  high  atithorrty  in  time  houfc  of  commons*  When  they 
knew  who  were  to  iife.tiLat*Eia£hority,.^nLdjhow  it  was  to  be 
emplayedvthey  thought  it  mOTcroouild  be  earricd  too  feu.  It 
nnift  be  always  the  wifla  of  ^an  uaamftituticnal  flatefmany 
that  an  houfe  of  coraaiians  who  .are  entirely  dependent 
upon  him,  fhoiild  have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely 
dependent  upon  tlieir.pleafiire^  :lt  .was  foon  difcovered,  that 
the  forms  of  a  free,,  and  the  jernds  of  an  arbitraFy  govem-n 
ment,  were  tilings  ncJt  altagetbeir  incompatible. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  "abnoftr  dead  ami  rotten  as  Prero- 
gative, has  grown  up  anew,  with  mnch  naore  ftrength,  and 
far  lefs  odium,  under  the  name  of  Inftuence.  An  influence, 
which  operated  without  nuile  ^^nd  wiiihom  violence ;  an  in- 
fluence which  converted  the  very  antagoraft^  dnto  the  in- 
ftrumeht,  of  power;  which  cDntained  in  it£ekf  a  perpetual 
principle  of  growth  and  xenovaticai ;  and  which  the  diftieflesr 
and  the  profperity  of  the  tonnftry  equilly  tended  to  augment,, 
was  an  admirable  fuhftitutefcycaprerGgaticvej  that,,  being  only 
the  offspring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  mouldedio'  its  ori-» 
ginal  if amina  irreMiisle  .principles  of  decay  aiid  dtflblmion. 
The.ignorance.of  the  piaople  is  a  bottom  but  ibr  a  temporary 
fyftem ;  the  intiereft  of  a<5i!ivB  menin- the  iiate  is  a  foundation 
perpetual  and  infaMible.  However,  fomadurcumftaiiices,  arif- 
ing,  it  muff  be- coEkfcfled,  in:  algrealf  degree  from  accident, 
prevented  the  effeifts  of  this  influence  for  a;  long  time  frosiL 
breaking  out  in  a  manner  .capabfcr  of  exciting  any  ferious 
apprehenfions.  Although  government  was  ftrpng  and 
fioiiriflied  exceedingly,,  the  courts  had  drawn  far  lefs  ad- 
vantage 
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▼antige  than  one  would  imagine  from  thfe  great  fource  of 
power. 

-  At  the  revolution,  the  crown,  deprived,  for  the  ends  of 
the  revolution  itfelf,  of  many  prerogatives,  was  found  too 
weak  to  ftruggle  againft  all  the  difficulties  which  preflfed  €o 
new  and  unfettled  a  government.  The  court  was  obliged 
therefore  to  delegate  a  part  of  its  powers  to  men  of  fuch  in- 
tereft  as  could  fupport^  and  of  fuch  fidelity  as  would  adhere 
to,  its  eftablilhment.  Such  men  were  able  to  draw  in  a 
greater  number  to  a  concurrence  in  the  common  defence* 
This  connexion,  neceflary  at  firft,  continued  long  after  con- 
venient ;  and  properly  condudted  might  indeed,  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  be  an  ufeful  initrnment  of  government.  At  th^  ft  me 
time,  through  the  intervention  of  men  of  popular  weight 
and  chara6ler,  the  people  poiTeffed  a  fecurity  for  their  juflr 
portion  of  importance  in  the  ftate.  But  as  the  title  to  the 
crown  grew  ftronger  by  long  pofleffion,  and  by  the  conftant 
increafe  of  its  influence,  thefe  helps  have  of  late  feemed  to 
certain  perfons  no  better  than  inciunbrances.  The  power- 
ful managers  for  government  were  not  fufficiently  fubmiP- 
five  to  the  pleafure  of  the  pofleffors  of  immediate  and  per- 
fonal  favour,  ibmetimes  from  a  confidence  in  their  own 
ftrenth  natural  and  acquired  ;  fometimes  from  a  fear  of  of- 
fending their  friends,  and  weakening  that  lead  in  the  country, 
which  gave  them  a  confideration  independent  of  the  court- 
Men  a<fted  as  if  the  court  could  receive,  as  well  as  confer,, 
an  obligation^  The  influence  of  government,  thus  divided 
in  appearance  between  the  court  and  the  leaders  of  parties,, 
became  in  many  cafes  an  acceffion  rather  to  the  popular  than 
to  the  royal  fcale ;  and  -  Ibme  part  of  that  influence  which! 
Would  otherwife  have  been  poflefled  as  in  a  fort  of  mortmain 
and  unalienable  domain,  returrred^  again  to  the  great  oeeare 
from  whence  it  arofe,  and  circulated   among  the  people*. 

§  This 
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This  method  therefore  of  governing,  by  mea  of  great  b*- 
-tural  intereft  or  great  acquired  conlideration,  was  viewed  in 
a  very  invidious  light  by  the  true  lovers  of  abfohite  monar- 
chy. It  is  the  nature  of  defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by 
any  means  but  its  own  momentary  pleafure;  and  to  annihi- 
late all  int^mediate  iituaticms  between  lx)undlefs  ftrength  on 
its  own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  independent  impor- 
tance and  tofecure  to  the  court  the  unlimited  and  tincowtrouled 
life  of  its  own  vajl  influence,  under  the  fole  direBion  of  Hs  own 
pria^ate  favour y  has  for  fome  years  paft  been  the  great  objedt 
of  policy^  If  this  were  compafTed,  the  influence  of  the  a*own 
muft  of  courfe  {MToduce  all  the  effedt-s  which  the  moft  ian- 
guine  partizans  of  .the  court  could  poflibly  defire.  Govern- 
ment might  then  be  carried  on  without  any  concurrence  on 
the  part  of  the  people ;  without  any  attenuon  to  the  dignity 
of  the  greater,  or  to  the  afie<5lions  of  the  lower  forts.  A 
wew  prc^*e<5t  was  therefore  devifed,  by  a  certain  fet  of  intri- 
guing men«  totally  different  from  the  fyftem  of  adminifb*a- 
tion  which  had  prevailed  iince  the  acceflion  of  the  Hou£e  of 
BFunfwick.  This  prc^edl,  I  have  heard^  was  firft  conceived 
by  fome  perfcns  in  the  court  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  earlieft  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this  defign  was  to 
fet  up  for  minifter,  a  perfon,  in  rank  indeed  refpedtable,  and 
very  ample  in  fortune ;  but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vaft 
and  fudden  elevation,  was  little  known  or  ccmiidered  in  the 
|Lingdom.>  To  him  the  whole  nation  was  to  yield  an  imme- 
diate and  implicit  fubmillion.  But  whether  it  was  for  want 
ipf  firmneis  to  bear  up  againft  the  firft  oppofition ;  or  that 
thingfi  were  not  yet  fully  ripened,  or  that  this  method  was  not 
found  the  moft  eligible ;  that  idea  was  foon  abandoned.  The 
linftruixiental  part  of  the  project  was  -a  little  altered,  to  accom- 
modate 
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modate  it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring  things  more  gradually 
and  more  furely  to  the  one  great  end  propofed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to  draw  a  lim 
wbicb  Jbould  feparate  the  court  from  the  minijlry.  Hitherto 
thefe  names  had  been  looked  upon  as  fynonymous;  but 
for  the  future,  court  and  adminiftration  were  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  things  totally  diftindt.  By  this  operation,  two 
iyftems  of  adminiftration  were  to  be  formed ;  one  which 
ihould  be  in  the  real  fecret  and  confidence ;  the  other  merely 
oftenfible,  to  perfornj  the  official  and  executory  duties  of 
government*  The  latter  were  alone  to  be  refponfible ;  whilft 
the  real.advifers,  who  enjoyed  all  the  power,  were  effeftually 
removed  from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  tbefe  leaders  was" to  be  formed  in 
favour  of  tbe  court  againji  tbe  miniftry :   this 'party  was  to ^ 
have  a  large  fhare  in  the  emohiments  of  government,  and' 
to  hold  it  totally  feparatefrom,  and  independent  of,  oftenfi- 
ble adminiftration^ 

The  third  pointy  and  that  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
whole  fcheme  ultimately  depended,  was  to  bring  parliament 
to  an  acquiefcence  in  this  project.    Parliament  was  therefore 
to  be  taught  by  degrees  a  total  indifference^  to  the  perfons^  . 
rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and  charadter^  of  the 
minifters  of  the  crown.    By  means  of  a  difcipline,  on  which 
I  ftiall  fay  more  hereafter,  that  body  was  to  be  habituated  to 
the  moft  oppofite  interefts,  and  the  moft  difcordant  politicks^  • 
All  connexions  and  dependencies  among  fubjedts  were  to  be 
entirely  diffolved.    As  hitherto  bufinefs  had  gone  through 
the  hands  of  leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  men  of  talents  to  » 
conciliate  the  people,  and  eugage  to  their  confidence,  now 
the  method  was  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  lead*  was  to  be  giveq 
-to  nnten  of  no  fort  of  confideratiqn  or  credit  in  the  country. 
This  want  of  natural  impprtapce  was.  to  be  their  very  title  to 
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delegated  power.  Members  of  parliament  were  to  be  har- 
dened into  an.  mfeniibxlity  to  pride  as  well  as  to  duty.  Thole 
high  and  haugtitf  fentimentsi  which  are  the  great  fupport 
of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down  gradually.  Point  of 
honour  and  precedence  were  no  more  to  be  regarded  in  par- 
liamentary decorum,  than  in  a  Turkifli  army.  It  was  to  be 
avowed  as  a  conftitutional  maxim,  that  the  Icing  might  ap- 
point one  of  his  footmen,  or  one  of  your  footmen,  for  mi- 
hifter ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  would  he,  as 
well  followed  as  the  firft  name  for  rank  or  wifiJoni  in  the 
nation,.  Thus  parliament  was  to  look  on,  as  if  perfectly  un- 
concerned, while  a  cabal  of  the  clofet  and  back-ftairs  was 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  a  national  adminiftration. 

With  fuch  a  degree  of  acquiefcence,  any  meafure  of  any 
court  might  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  fecure..  The  ca- 
pital objects,  and  by  much  the  raoft  flattering  charadteriG- 
ticks  of  arbitrary  power,  woidd  be  obtained.  Every  thing 
would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the  country  to  the.per- 
fonal  favour  and  inclination  of  the  prince.  This  favour 
would  be  the  fole  introducStion  to  power,^  and  the*  only  tenure 
by  which  it  was  to  be  held:  fo  that  no  perfon  looking  to- 
wards another,  and  all  looking  towards  the  court,  it  was  im- 
poflible  but  that  the  motive  which  folely  influenced  every 
man's  hopes  muft  come  in  time  to  govern  every  man's  con- 
duit ;  till  at  laft  the  fervility  became  univerfal,  in  fpite  of  the 
dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  inftitutions  whatfoever. 

How  it  (hould  happen  that  any  man  could  be  tempted,  to 
venture  upon  fuch  a  project  of  government,  may  at  firft 
view  appear  furprizing.  3xit  the  fa(ft  is,,  that  opportunities 
Very  inviting  to  fuch  an  attempt  have  offered ;  and  the  fcheme 
itfelf  was  not  deftitute  of  fome  arguments  not  wholly  un- 
plaufible  to  recommend  it.  Thefe  opportimidss  and  theft 
arguments,  the  life  that  has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  fot 
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.carrying  this  newfcheme  of  government  into  execution,  and 
the  eflfe6ts  which  it  has  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy 
of  our  ferious  confideration. 

His  majefty  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  with 
more  advantages  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  iijice  the  revo- 
hition.  Fourth  in  defcent,  and  third  in  fucceffion  of  his 
royal  family,  even  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right,  in  him,  faw 
fomething  to  flatter  their  favourite  prejudices ;  and  to  juftify 
a  transfer  of  their  attachments,  without  a  change  in  their 
principles.  The  perfon  and  caufe  of  the  Pretender  were  be- 
come contemptible ;  his  title  difowned  throughout  Europe, 
his  party  dilbanded  in  England.  His  majefty  came  indeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  mighty  war ;  but,  victorious  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power,  not  to  ne-^ 
gociate,  but  to  diftate.  No  foreign  habitudes  or  attachments 
withdrew  him  from  the  cultivation  of  his  power  at  home. 
His  revenue  for  the  civil  eftablifhment,  fixed  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite  fum,  was  ample,  without 
being  invidious*  His  influence,  by  additions  from  conqueft, 
by  an  augmentation  of  debt,  by  an  increafe  of  military  and 
naval  eftablilliment,  much  ftrcngthened  and  extended.  And 
coming  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  and  full  vigour  of  youth, 
as  from  aflfedlion  there  was  a  ftrong  dillike,  fo  from  dread 
there  feemed  ro  be  a  general  averfenefs,  from  giving  any 
thing  like  offence  to  a  monarch,  againft  whofe  refentment 
oppofition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  fort,  of  rever- 
fionary  hope. 

Thefe  Angular  advantages  infpired  his  majefty  only  with  a 
more  ardent  defire  to  preferve  unimpaired  the  fpirit  of  that 
national  freedom,  to  which  he  owed  a  fituation  fo  full  of 
jjiory.  But  to  others  it  fuggefted  fentiments  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent nature.  They  thought  they  now  beheld  an  opportunity 
(by  a  certain  fort  of  ftatefmen  never  long  undifcovered  or 
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unemployed)  of  drawing  to  themfelves,  by  the  aggrandife-' 
inent  of  a  court  faction,  a  degree  of  power  which  they  could 
iiever  hope  to  derive  from  natural  influence  or  from  ho- 
nourable fervice;  and  which  it  was  impoffible  they  could 
hold  with  the  leaft  fecurity,  whilft  the  fyftem  of  adminiftra- 
tion  refted  upon  its  foWner  bottom.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  their  delign,  it  wais  necelTary  to  make  many  al- 
terations in  political  arrangement,  and  ^  fignal  change  in  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  connexions,  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  at  that  time  afted  in  publick. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  proceeded  gradually,  but  not  {low- 
ly, to  deftroy  every  thing  of  iftrength  which  did  not  derive 
its  principal  nourifhment  from  the  immediate  pleafure  of 
the  court.  The  greateft  weight  of  popular  opinion  and 
party  connexion  were  then  with  the  duke  of  Newcaftie 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  thefe  held  their  importance  by  the 
new  tenure  of  the  court;  they  were  not  therefore  thought 
to  be  fo  proper  as  others  for  the  fervices  which  were  required 
by  that  tenure.  It  happened  very  favourably  for  the  new 
fyftem,  that  under  a  forced  coalition  there  rankled  an  in- 
curable alienation  and  difguft  between  the  parties  which 
compofed  the  adminiftration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  attacked. 
Not  fatisfied  with  removing  him  from  power,  they  endea- 
voured by  various  artifices  to  ruin  his  chara6ter.  The  other 
party  feemed  rather  pleafed  to  get  rid  of  fo  oppreffive  a  fup- 
port ;  not  perceiving,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared  by 
his,  and  involved  in  it.  Many  other  reafons  prevented  thenx 
from  daring  to  look  their  true  fituation  in  the  face.  To  the 
great  Whig  families  it  was  extremely  difagreeable,  and 
feemed  almoft  unnatural,  to  oppofe  the  adminiftration  of  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  ^runfwick.  Day  after  day  they  he- 
'fitated,  and  doubted,  and  lingered,  expecting  that  other  coun- 
fels  would  take  place  j  and  wexe  flow  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
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all  which  had  been  4one  by  the  cabal,  was  the  eSe&.  not  of 
humour,  but  q(  fyftem.  It  was  more  ftrongly  and  evidently, 
the  intereft  of  the  new  court  fadtion,  to  get  rid  of  the  great 
Whig  connexions,  than  to  deftroy  Mr.  Pitt.  The  power  of 
that  gentleman  was  vaft  indeed  and  merited ;  but  it  was  in 
a  great  degree  perfooal,  and.  therefiore  tranfienf.  Theirs 
was  rooted  in  the  country.  For,  with  a  good  deal  lefs  of 
popularity,  they  pofTeiTed  a  far  more  natural  and  fixed  ii>- 
flu<mce.  Long  pofleiiion  of  government;  vaft  property; 
obligations  of  favours  given  and  received;  connexion  of 
o&ce ;  ties  of  blood,  of  alliance,  of  friendfhip  (things  at  that 
time  fuppofed  of  ibme  force) ;  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to 
the  majority  of  the  people ;  the  zeal  early  begun  and  ftea- 
dily  continued  to  the  royal  family :  all  thefe  together  form- 
ed a  body  of  power  in  the  nation,  which  was  criminal  and 
devoted.  The  great  ruling  principle  of  the  cabal,  and  that 
which  animated  and  harmomzed  all  their  proceedings,  how 
various  foever  they  may  have  been,  was  to  fignify  to  the 
world,  that  the  court  would  proceed  upon  its  own  proper 
forces  only;  and  that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any  other 
icito  its  {erv'^ce  wa^  an  aiSfrcmt  to  it,  and  not  a  fuppoit.  There- 
fore, when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
root,  the  whole  parity  was  put  under  a  profcription,  fo  gene- 
ral and  fevere  as  to  take  their  hard-earned  bread  from  the 
loweft  officers,  in  a  manner  which  had  never  been  known 
before,  even  in  general  revolutions.  But  it  was  thought  ne- 
cefl&ry  efFedtually  to  deftroy  ajl  dependencies  but  one ;  and 
to  ftiew  an  example  of  the  firmnefs  and  rigour  with  which 
the  new  fyftem  was  to  be  fuppoirted. 

Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  perfons  of  the 
Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  (in  fpite  of  tlxe  fervices  of  the 
one  at  the  acceffion  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  recent  fer- 
vices of  the  other  in  the  war)  the  (wo  only  Jecurities  for  the 
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import ance  of  the  people  \  power  arifingfrom  popularity  \  and 
power  arijing  frorn  connexion.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  few 
individuals  were  left  {landing,  who  gave  fecurity  for  their 
total  eftrangement  from  the  odious  principtes  of  party  con- 
nexion and  perfonal  attachment;  and  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  moft  of  them  have  religioufly  kept  their  faith.  Such  a 
change  could  not  however  be  made  without  a  mighty  fhock 
to  government. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all  thefe  move- 
ments, principles  correfpondent  to  them  had  been  preached 
lip  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  muft  remember  that  the 
cabal  fet  out  with  the  moft  aftonifhing  prudery,  both  moral 
and  political.  Thofe  who  in  a  few  months  after  foufed  over 
head  and  ears  into  the  deepeft  and  dirtieft  pits  of  corrup- 
tion,  cried  out  violently  againft  the  indiredl  practices  in  the 
electing  and  managing  of  parliaments,  which  had  formerly 
prevailed.  This  marveUous  abhorrence  which  the  court 
had  fuddenly  taken  to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated 
in  converfation  through  the  kingdom,  but  pompoufly  an- 
nounced to  the  publick,  with  many  other  extraordinary 
things,  in  a  pamphlet  *  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
manifefto  preparatory  to  fome  confiderable  enterprize. 
Throughout,  it  was  a  fatire,  though  in  terms  managed  and 
decent  enough,  on  the  politicks  of  the  former  reign.  It  was 
indeed  written  with  no  fmall  art  and  addrefs. 

In  this  piece  api)eared  the  firft  dawning  of  the  new  fyftem ; 
there  firft  appeared  the  idea  (then  only  in  fpeculation)  of 
Jeparating  the  court  from  the  adminifiration ;  of  carrying 
every  thing  from  national  connexion  to  perfonal  regards  j 
and  of  forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpofe,  under  the 
name  oi  king's  men. 

*  Sentiments  of  an  honeft  Man.. 
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To  recommend  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  a  perfpecftive 
view  of  the  court  gorgeoiifly  painted,  and  finely  illuminated 
from  within,  was  exhibited  to  the  gaping  multitude.  Party 
was  to  be  totally  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works.  Cor- 
ruption was  to  be  caft  down  from  court,  as  j4(e  was  froiu 
heaven.  Power  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  chofen  reli- 
dence  of  public  fpirit;  and  no  one  was  to  be  fuppofed  under 
any  finifter  influence,  except  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  difgrace  at  court,  which  was  to  ftand  in  lieu  of  z\l 
vices  and  all  corruptions.  A  fcheme  of  perfection  to  be 
realized  in  a  monarchy  far  beyond  the  vifionary  republick 
of  Plato.  The  whole  fcenery  was  exadJly  difpofed  to  capti- 
vate thofe  good  fouls,  whofe  credulous  morality  is  fo  inva- 
luable a  treafure  to  crafty  politicians.  Indeed  there  was 
wherewithal  to  charm  every  body,  except  thofe  few  who 
are  not  much  pleafed  with  profeffions  of  fupernatural  virtue, 
who  know  of  what  ftuff  fuch  profeffions  are  made,  for  what 
purpofes  they  are  defigned,  and  in  what  they  are  fure  con* 
ftantly  to  end.  Many  innocent  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
talking  profe  all  their  lives  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  began  at  laft  to  open  their  eyes  upon  their  own 
merits,  and  to  attribute  their  not  having  been  lords  of  the 
treafury  and  lords  of  trade  many  years  before,  merely  to 
the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to  the  minifterial  power,  which 
had  fruftrated  the  good  intentions  of  the  court  in  favour  of 
their  abilities.*  Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  fealed 
fountain  of  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamoufly  mono- 
polized and  huckftered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at  large  upon  the 
whole  people.  The  time  was  come,  to  reftore  royalty  to  it« 
original  fplendour.  Mettre  le  Roy  bars  de  page^  became  a 
fort  of  watdh-word.  And  it  was  conflantly  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  runners  of  the  court,  that  nothing  could  preferve  the 
balance  of  the  conftitution  from  being  overturned  by  the 

rabble^. 
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rabble,  or  by  a  fa£Uon  of  the  nobility,  but  to  free  the  fov^- 
reign  eflfedlually  from  that  minifterial  tyranny  under  which 
the  royal  dignity  had  been  oppreffed  in  the  perfon  of  his 
majefty's  grand-father. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  many  artifices  ufed  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  great  change  which  was  made  in  the  per- 
fons  who  compofed  the  miniftry,  and  the  ftill  greater  which 
was  made  and  avowed  in  its  conftitution.  As  to  individuals, 
other  methods  were  employed  with  them ;  in  order  fo  tho- 
roughly to  difunite  every  party,  and  even  every  family,  that 
no  concert^  order ^  or  effeSiy  might  appear  in  any  future  oppoji^ 
tion.  And  in  this  manner  an  adminiftration  without  con- 
nexion with  the  people,  or  with  one  another,  was  firft  put 
in  poflellion  of  government.  What  good  confequences  fol- 
lowed from  it,  we  have  all  feen ;  whether  with  regard  to 
virtue,  public  or  private ;  to  the  eaife  and  happinefs  of  the 
fovereign  ;  or  to  the  real  ftrength  of  government.  But  as 
fo  much  ftrefs  was  then  laid  on  the  neceflity  of  this  new 
projeA,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  view  of  the  efiedis  of 
this  royal  fervitude  and  vile  durance,  which  was  fo  deplored 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  was  fo  carefully  to 
be  avoided  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffon  The  ieffe<Sts  were 
thefe. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  perfon  and  fa- 
mily, George  the  Second  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  cxown 
^connedfced  with  the  liberty  of  his  people,  not  -only  unim- 
paired, but  improved,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted  by  foreign 
force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdoms ;  and  thereby 
deftroyed  the  feeds  of  all  future  rebellion  that  could  arife 
uix)n  the  fame  principle.  He  carried  the  glory,  the  power, 
the  commerce  of  England,  to  an  height  unknown  even  to 
this  renowned  nation  in  the  times  of  its  greateft  profperity ; 
3  ^^d 
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and  he  left  his  ilicc^ffion  refting  on  the  true  and  only  true 
foundations  of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatnefs ;  afFeftion 
at  home,  reputation  abroad,  truft  in  allies,  terror  in  rival 
nations*  The  moft  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot  wifti 
for  Great  Britain  an  happier  fate  than  to  continue  as  (he  was 
then  left.  A  people  emulous  as  we  are  in  afFe<Stion  to  our 
prefent  fovereign,  know  not  how  to  form  a  prayer  to  Hea- 
ven for  a  greater  WeiEng  upon  his  virtues,  or  an  higher 
ftate  of  felicity  and  glory,  than  that  he  fhould  live,  and 
ihould  reign,  and,  when  Providence  ordains  it,  ihould  die, 
exactly  like  his  iUuftrious  predeceflbr. 

,.  A  great  prince  may  be  obliged  (though  fuch  a  thing  can-* 
not  happen  very  often)  to  facrifice  his  private  inclination  to 
his  public  intereft.  A  wife  prince  will  not  think  that  fuch  a 
reftraint  implies  a  condition  of  fcrviUty ;  and  truly,  if  fuch 
was  the  condition  of  the  laft  reign,  and  the  eflFedls  were  alfo 
^uch  as  we  have  defcribed,  we  ought,  no  lefs  for  the  fake  of 
the  fovereign  whom  we  love,  than  for  our  own,  to  hear  ar- 
guments  convincing  indeed,  before  we  depart  from  the  max- 
ims of  that  reign,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  this  great  body  of 
ftrong  and  recent  experience^ 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  w^hich  was  then,^  and  has 
been  fince,  much  employed  by  that  political  *  fchool,  is  an- 
affected  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  ariftocratic  power,  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  of  the  crown^  and  the  balance  of  the 
conftitution.  Any  new  powers  exetcifcd  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  or  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  by  the  crown, 
ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vigilant  *nd  anxious  jealoufy 
of  a  free  people.  Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  courfe  af 
a£tion  in  the  whole  legiflature,  without  great  and  evident 
reafon^  may  be  a  fubjeft  of  juft  uneafinefs.    I  will  not  affirm^, 

*  Sec  the  political  writings  of  the  late  Dr,  firowO)  and  many  othen. 
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that  there  may  not  have  lately  appeared  ia  the  houie  of 
lords  a  difpofition  to  fome  attempts  derogatory  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  fubjeft.  If  any  fucli  have  really  appeared, 
they  have  arifen,  not  from  a  power  properly  ariftocratic, 
but  from  the  fame  influence  which  is  charged  with  having 
excited  attempts  of  a  (imilar  nature  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  which  houfe,  if  it  (hould  have  been  betrayed  into 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  ita  conftituents,  and  involved  in 
a  charge  of  the  very  fame  nature,  could  have  neither  power 
nor  inclination  to  repel  fuch  attempts  in  others.  Thofe  at- 
tempts in  the  houfe  of  lords  can  no  more  be  called  arifto- 
cratic proceedings,  than  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
county  of  Middlefex  in  the  houfe  of  commons  can  with  any 
fenfe  be  called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great  influence  in  the  king- 
dom, and  in  every  part  of  the  public  concerns.  While  they 
are  men  of  property,  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  it,  except  by 
fuch  means  as  muft  prevent  all  property  from  its  natural 
operation :  an  event  not  eafily  to  be  compafled,  while  pro- 
perty is  power;  nor  by  any  means  to  be  wiflied,  while  the 
leaft  notion  exifts  of  the  method  by  which  the  fpirit  of  li- 
berty a(5ts,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  preferved.  If  any 
particular  peers,  by  their  uniform,  upright,  conftitutional 
condu^St,  by  their  public  and  their  private  virtues,  have 
acquired  an  influence  in  the  country ;  the  people,  on  whofe 
favour  that  influence  depends,  and  from  whom  it  arofe, 
will  never  be  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  fucli  greatnefs  in 
a  peer  is  the  defpotifm  of  an  ariilocracy,  \yhen  they  know 
and  feel  it  to  be  the  efiedl  and  pledge  of  their  own .  im- 
portance, 

I  am  no  friend  to  ariftocracy,  in  the  fenfe  at  leaft  in  which 
that  word  is  ufually  underftood.  If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit 
to  moot  cafes  on  the  fuppofed  ruin  of  the  conftimtion,  I 

fliould 
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thoxild  be  fr§e  to  declare,  that  if  it  muft  perifli,  I  would  ra- 
ther by  far  fee  it  refolved  into  any  other  form,  than  loft  in 
that  auftere  and  infolent  domination.  But,  whatever  my  dif- 
likes  may  be,  my  fears  are  not  upon  that  quarter.  The  quef- 
^on,  on  the  influence  of  a  court,  and  of  a  peerage,  is  not; 
which  of  the  two  dangers  is  the  moft  eligible,  but  which  is 
the  moft  imminent.  He  is  but  a  poor  obferver,  who  has  not 
feen,  that  the  generality  of  peers,  far  from  fupporting  them- 
fdves  in  a  ftate  of  independent  greatnefs,  are  but  too  apt  to 
fall  into  an  obUvion  of  their  proper  dignity,  and  to  run  head? 
long  into  an  abjedfc  fervitude.  Would  to  God  it  were  truej 
that  the  fault  of  our  peers  were  too  much  fpirit !  It  is  wor- 
thy of  fome  obfervation,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  fo  jealous  of 
^rUtocracy,  make  no  complaints  of  the  power  of  thofe  peers 
(neither  few  nor  inconfiderable)  who  are  always  in  the  train 
of  a  court,  and  whofe;  whole  weight  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
portion  of  the  fettled  influence  of  the  crown.  This  is  all  fafe 
^d  right ;  but  if  fome  peers  (I  am  very  forry  they  are  not 
as  many  as  they  ought  to  be)  fet  themfelves,  in  the  great  con- 
cern of  peers  and  commons,  againft  a  back-ftairs  influence 
^d  clandeftine  government,  then  the  alarm  begins ;  then 
the  conftitution  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  an  ariftov 
cracy. 

-  I  reft  a  little  the  longer  on  this  court  topick,  becaufe  it  was 
much  iniifted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  great  change,  and' 
has  been  fince  frequently  revived  by  many  of  the  agents  of 
that  party :  for,  yrhilft  they  are  terrifying  the  great  and  opu- 
lent with  the  horror?  of  mob-government,  they  are  by  other 
managers  attempting  (though  hitherto  with  little  fucceis)  to 
alarm  the  people  with  a  phantom  of  tyranny  in  the  nobles.) 
All  this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of  difunion,  of 
fowing  jealouiies,  ^lapngft.the  different  orders  of  the  ftate,; 
and  of  disjointing  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  ;that 
Vol.  I.  3  K  it 
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k  may  be  readered  incapable  of  refifting  the  fiDlfter  ddSgns 
of  wicked  men,  who  have  engrofled  the  iioyal  po^^fer. 

Thvis  much  of  the  topicks  chofen  by  the  courtiers  to  re- 
commend their  fyftem ;  it  will  be  neeeflary  to  opeti  a  little 
more  at  large  the  nature  of  that  party  which  was  formed  for 
its  fupport.  Without  this,  the  whole  would  have  been  no 
better  than  a  vifionary  amufement,  like  the  fcheme  of  Har- 
rington's political  club,  and  not  a  bufihefs  in  which  the  n»> 
tion  had  a  real  concern.  As  a  powerful  party,  and  a  party 
conftrufted  on  a  new  princi|^,  it  is  a  very  mviting  objD^b  of 
curiofity. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  thatfince  the  revolutiOQ,  until  ^le 
period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  influence  oi  the  ^tdWn  had 
been  always  employed  in  fuppoiting  the  minifterS-  of  ^te^ 
and  in  carrying  on  the  public  builnefs  according  to  fh^  of^ 
nions.  But  the  party  now  in  queftion  is  formed  upon  a  very 
dliferent  idea*  It  is  to  intercept  the  favour,  pro^eSHoft  atid 
confidence  of  the  crown  in  the  paflhge  to  its  minivers ;  it  is 
to  come  between  them  and  their  imp6^tance  in  pariisanent; 
it  is  to  lieparate  them  from  alt  their  naturai  and  acquired  de- 
pendencies ;  it  is  intended  as  the  controul,  not  the  AtKppc^t,  of 
a^cmniftration.  The  machinery  of  this  fyftem  is  per|iiex)^ 
in  its  movements,  and  falfe  in  its  principle.  It  is  formed  ea 
a  fstppofition  that  the  king  is  fomething  external  to  Ins  go- 
Yeroment ;  arid  that  he  may  be  hononred  and  aggrandized^ 
e^KB.  by  its  debility  and  di^ace.  The  piiaai  proceeds  ex- 
jpcefsly  on  the  idea  of  enfeebling  theTegnteir  executory  power. 
It  pToaeAds  on  the  idea*  of  weakefl^ioj^  tlkt  ftate  m  opder  t» 
ixet^hen  the  court.'  The  fcheme  depending  etmh'elyoit  dlf*- 
traHv  on  difeonnexion,  on  mutabilitry  htf  priRiGi|die,  an  ^ff^ 
tenvaiocweakners  iaevtry  particular  member ;-  iv  isimpdfi*-^ 
hie  tibiat  die  total- refiJScihauld'b&fubfliiaiiG^d^n^  oi  an^ 
kind.  ... 

-  As 
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As  a  foundaiti!9&  of  their  Tcheme,  the  cabal  have  eftabliihed 
ft  ixt  of  rota  in  th^  courts  All  forts  of  parties,  by  this  meaois» 
have  been  biou^t  intp  adminiliration,  from  whence  few 
have  had  the  good  foctunc  to  efcape  without  difgrace ;  none 
at  all  without  confiderable  lofles.    In  the  beginning  of  each 
arrangement  no  profeflions  of  confidence  and  fupport  are. 
wanting!,  to  ^idiice  thtf  k^dintg  men  to  engage.    But  while 
tihe  minifters  of  the  da.y  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
^ower,  while  they  have  all  their  canvas  fpread  out  to  the 
wind,  an4  every  fail  filled  with  the  fair  and  profperous  gale 
of  Foy  al  favour,  in  a  fltort  tiiaae  they  find,  they  know  not  how, 
a  current,  which;  iets.dire(9iy  againft  th6m;  which  prevents 
afl  progrefs  5  and  evea  drives  them  backwards.    They  grow 
afiiamed  and  mortified  in  a  fituation,  which,  by  its  vicinity 
to  power,  only  ferves  to  remind  them  the  more  ftrongly  of 
their  infignificance.    Thfey  are  obliged  either  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  inferiors,  or  to  fee  themfelves  oppofed  by  the 
natural  inftrumems.of  their  office.    With  the  lofs  of  their 
dignity  they  lofe  their  temper.  .In  their  turn  they  grow 
troiAlefome  to  that  cabal  Which,  whether  it  fupports  or  op- 
pofes,  equally  dlfgraces  andequaUy  betrays  them..  It  is  foon 
found  neceffary  to  get  rid  of  the  heads  of  adminiftration ; 
but  it  is  of  the  heads  only.    As  there  always  are  many  rot^ 
ten  members  belonging  to  the  beft  connexions,  it  is  not 
hard  to  perfuade  feveral  to  corttiuue  in  office  without  theii: 
leaders.    By  this  means  the  party  goes  out  much  thinner 
than  it  came  in ;  and  is  only  reduced  in  ftrength  by  its  tem- 
porary poffeffion  of  power.    Befides,  if  by  accident,  or  in 
courfe  of  changes,  thai  power  fhould  be  recovered,  the  junto 
have  thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  thefe  carcafes,  which 
may  ferve  to  cover  themfelves  in  a  day  of  danger.  They  con- 
clude, not  unwifely,  that  fuch  rotten  members  will  become 
the  firft  objeas  of  difguft  an^  refentment  to  their  antient 
Annexions.  ^^^  '  They 
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They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  adminiftration  Ifwo 
parties  at  the  leaft ;  which,  whilft  they  are  tearing  one  ano- 
ther to  pieces,  are  hoth  competitors  for  the  favour  and  pro- 
te(5tion  of  the  cahal ;  and,  by  their  emulation,  contribute  to 
throw  every  thing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  inte- 
rior managers. 

A  minifter  of  ftate  will  fomethnes  keep  himfelf  totally  ef- 
tranged  from  all  his  colleagues ;  will  differ  from  them  in  their 
councils,  will  privately  traverfe,  and  publicly  oppofe,  theic 
meafures.  He  will,  however,  continue  in  his  employmoit. 
Inftead  of  fufFering  any  mark  of  difpleafure,  he  will  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  an  unbounded  profufion  of  court  rewards  and 
carefles ;  becaufe  he  does  what  is  expe<Sted,  and  all  ths^  is 
expe<aed,  from  men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  fome  form 
of  adminiftration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  fame  time  as 
weak  and  divided  as  poffible. 

However,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  be  miftak^o,  or  to 
imagine  that  fuch  perfons  have  any  weight  in  their  oppo- 
iition.  When,  by  them,.adminiftrationis  convinced  of  its 
infignificancy,  they  are  foon  to  be  convinced  of  their  own. 
They  never  are  fuffered  to  fucceed  in  their  oppofition.  They 
and  the  world  are  to  be  fatisfied,  that,  neither  office,  nor  au- 
thority, nor  property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  counfel,  ikill,  or 
tmion,  are  of  the  leaft  importance ;  but  that  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  the  court,  naked  of  all  fupport,  and  deftitute  of  all  ma- 
nagement, is  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  its  own  purpofes. 

When  any  adverfe  connexion  is  to  be  deftroyed,  the  cabal 
feldom  appear  in  the  work  themfelves.  They  find  out  fome 
perfon  of  whom  the  party  entertains  an  high  opinion.  Such 
a  perfon  they  endeavour  to  delude  with  various  pretences. 
They  teach  him  firft  to  diftruft,  and  then  to  quarrel  with  his 
friends ;  among  whom,  by  the  fame  arts,  they  excite  a  fimi- 
lar  diffidence  of  him ;  fo  that,  in  this  mutual  fear  and  dif-. 
a  truft. 
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tna&9  he  may  fuSsr  himfdf  to  be  employed  as  the  inftniment 
in  the  change  whidi  is  brought  about.  Afterwrards  they  are 
fiire  to  deftroy  him  in  his  turn,  by  fetting  up  in  his  place 
fome  peirfon  in  whom  he  had  himfelf  repofed  the  greateft 
confidence)  and  who  ferves  to  carry  off"  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  adherents. 

When  fuch  a  perfon  has  broke  in  this  manner  with  his 
connexions,  he  is  foon  compelled  to  commit  feme  flagrant  a£t 
of  iniquitous  perfonal  hoftility  againft  fome  of  them  (fuch  as 
an  attempt  to  ftrip  a  particular  friend  of  his  family  eftate),vby 
which  the  cabal  hope  to  render  the  parties  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable.  In  truth,  they  have  fo  contrived  matters,  that  peo- 
ple have  a  greater  hatred  to  the  fubordinate  inftruments  than 
to  the  principal  movers. 

As  in  deftroying  their  enemies  they,  make  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments not  immediately  belonging  to  their  corps,  fo  in  ad- 
vancing their  own  friends  they  purfue  exactly  the  fame  me- 
thod. To  promote  any  of  them  to  confiderable  rank  or  emo- 
lument, they  commonly  take  care  that  the  recommendation 
fliall  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  oftenfible  m.iniftry :  fuch 
a  recommendation  might  however  appear  to  the  world,  aj» 
fome  proof  of  the  credit  of  minifters,  and  fome  means  of  in- 
creafing  their  ftrength.  To  prevent  this,  the  perfbns  fo  ad- 
vanced are  directed,  in  all  companies,  induftrioufly  to  de- 
dsire,  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  whatfoever  to  admi- 
niftration ;  that  they  have  received  their  office  from  another 
quarter ;  that  they  are  totally  free  and  independent. 

When  the  fadHon  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain,  or  of  ven- 
geance to  perpetrate,  their  way  is,  to  feletSt,  for  the  execu- 
tion, thofe  very  perfons  to  whofe  habits,  friendlhips,  princi- 
ples, and  declarations,  fuch  proceedings  are  publicly  known 
to  be  the  moft  adverfe ;  at  once  to  render  the  inftruments  the 
more  odious,  and  therefore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  pre- 
vent 
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T«9t  the  people  from  erv^  repoiiog  a  donfidenct  in  any  apf 
pcarance  of  privsite  friendl]lip>  or  puUic  poritiQi^* 

If  the  admimftration  &am  now  and  then,  from  Hvaaffae^i 
or  from  fear  of  making  themfelvee  dtfagreetfak»  to  fuSei 
any  popular  exceiSbs  to  go  unpnoifli^  the  cab^  imtnedii 
ately  fets  up  fome  creature  of  theirs  to  raife  a  darooUc  againA 
the  mtniftersy  as  having  fhamcifulit  hefrayed  the.  diignity  of 
foverooicnt.  Then  they  compel  the  miniftry  to  beeom^  ai>) 
tive  in  confierring  rewards  and  honours  on  thf  peribn»  who 
have  been  the.inftrumeiitfi  of  their  dUjgrace ;  andy  a^c  b^iH 
ing  firft  vilifisd  them  with  the  higher  of  deirs  for  fufflsringf 
the  Jaws  to  fleep  over  ths  licentiou^iieis  of  the  populacet»  the^ 
delve  them  (in  order  to  make  amends  ivr  their  £>rmer  in^&i* 
vity)  to  fome  a<5t  of  atrocious  violem^e,  which  renders  them 
completely  abhorred  by  the  people.  They  who  remember 
the  riots  which  attended  the  Middlefeic  ele(9ion ;  the  opeon 
log  of  the  pmfent  paiiiament ;  and  the  tranfadilods  relative 
to  Saint  George's  Fidds^  will  not  be  at  a  k>fs  for  aa  applioart 
tion  of  tbefe  remarks. 

That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compafs  all  the  ends  of 
its  inftitution,  its  members  are  fcarcely  ever  to  aim  at  the 
high  and  refpcmiible  o^Sces  of  the  date.  They  are  diftri-* 
buted  with  art  and  judgment  through  all  the  feamd^ry,  bub 
efficient,  departments  of  office,  and  through  the  houfdioldt 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family :  fb  as  on  one  hapd'to 
occupy  all  the  av^iuestothe  throne;  and- on  the  other  to 
forward  or  fruftrate  the  execution  of  any  meafure,  according 
to  their  own  interefts...»  For  with  the  credit  and  &i^rt 
which  they  axe  known  to  have>  though  for  the  greater  part 
in  places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excufe  for  falary,  they 
pofiefs  all  the  influence  of  the  higheft  pofts ;  andtkey  dilate 
puldicly  in  almoft  every  thing,  even  with  a  parade  of  fupeii* 
ority.    Whenever  they,  difient  (as  it  often  h^pens)  from 
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tbeir  nominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  fenate,  ioftinc* 
tively  in  the  Jfecreti  is  fure  to  follow  them;  provided  the 
leaders,  fenfible  of  their  fituation,  do  not  of  themfdves  recede 
in  time  firom  their  n>oft  declared  opinions.  This  latter  is  ge« 
n^ally  thfe  cafe.  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any  one  who 
iias  not  feea  it)  What  pleafure  is  taken  by  the  cabid  in  l-efnder- 
ing  thefe^heads  of  office  thoroughly  contienaptible  »Qd  ridicu- 
lous. And  when  they  are  Become  fo^  they  have  then  the  beft 
chanice  for  being  weS  ft^ported^ 

The  monbers  of  the  court  fxftidn  are  fvSly  indemnifiecl 
Ice  iiait  holding  places  on  the  flippery  he^hts  of  the  kii^-' 
dom,  not  only  by  the  lead  in  all.  afikirsi  but  aUb  by  the  per'* 
feft  feqianrity  ih  which  they  enjoy  lefs  contfpicuous^  but  very 
adyantagdaos  fitiExtidBS.  Their  places  are,  in  exprefs  leg^ 
temn-e,  or  in  efieft,  all  of  them  for  life.  WhiUt  the  £rft  and 
KDcrfl  refpedtable  perfonis  in  the  kingdom  are  tofibd  about  fike 
tennis  balfei,'  the  fpoit  of  a.  bMnd  and  inifolent  caprice^  no 
xhiniiVer  daTe9  6ven  to  caft  aa  oblique  glance  at  the  lowed: 
€i£  tiDeir  hady^  IS  an  attempt  be  made  upon  one  of  this; 
corps,  knmedfatety  he  filled  to  fan^uary,  and  pretends  to  the 
moft.  ioviDldble  of  aU  promdfes.  No  conveniency  of  public 
arcartgtment  n  anr^ailable  tz)*  remove  any  one  of  themi  from 
tihe  fpecifio  fhuailon:  ise  heid:^-;  and  the  fhc^hteft  attempc 
«p6a  one  of  theix^  by  tihe  moit  powerf ui  minxfber,  is  acer* 
tain  preliminary  to  his  own  deftru<5tion. 

•  Coiifdotis  of  their  independence,  they  bear  themlelves 
with  a  lofty  ak  to  the  eipeerior  miniHers.  Like  JuiifTaries,, 
they  derire  a  kiwd  of:  freedom;  from  the  very  condition  of 
their  fc»vittid4.  They.m«y.  aft  joA  a*  they  pleafe  j  provided- 
thiey  are  tr\xe  to  the  great  ruling  princifpte  of  their  inftituf 
tion.^  le  i^v^therefote,  not  at  afl  wonderfidy  that  people  fliould: 
be  i^'iSeim^ttvof  addlivg  them&lves  tcyjAiatbody,.  im  w^ich, 
tbiey  vA^  '^iTdfsaiid'Cecoflrtiitci  iatiipjft»&is|ii  the  maSt  aliorii^^' 
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and  feemingly  the  moft  coritradi<aory ;  enjoying  at  once  all 
the  fpirited  pleafure  of  independence,  and  all  the  grofs  lucre 
and  fat  emoluments  of  fervitude. 

Here  is  a  Iketch,  though  a  flight  one,  of  the  conflitution, 
laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  court  corporation.  The  name 
by  which  they  chufe  to  diftinguifh  themfdves,  is  that  of 
king's  tnen,  or  the  king's  friends ^  by  an  invidious  exduflon 
of  the  reft  of  his  Majefty*s  moft  loyal  and.  afife3ipnate  fiib- 
jedts.  The  whole  fyftem,  comprehending^  the  exterior  and 
interior  adniiniftfations,  is  commonly  called  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  cdurt,  double  cabinet ;  in  French  br  En^ifb^ 
as  you  chufe  to  pronounce  it.    .    ; 

Whether  all  this  be  a  vifion  of  a  diftfafdted  brain,  or  the 
invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or  a  real  fa6tion  in  the  coun-t 
try,  muft  be  judged  by  the  appearances  which  things  have 
worn  for  eight  years  paft.  Thus  far  I. am  certain,  that  there, 
is  not  a  Angle  public  man,  in  or  out  of  office,.  Who  has  not,  at 
fome  time  or  other,  borne  teflimony  to.  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  now  related..  In  particular,  no  pcrfons  have  been  more, 
ftrong  in  their  aflertions,  and  louder  and  more  indecent  in 
their  complaints,  than  thofe.  who  compofe  all  the  exterior 
part  of  the  prefent  adminiftration ;  in  whofe  time  that  fa<5iion 
has  arrived  at  fuch  an  height  of  power,  and  of  boldnefs  in 
the  u£e  of  it,  as  may,  in  the  end,  perhaps  bring  about  its  to« 
tal  deftru<5tion. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  on  government  without,  their  conciitrence.  However^ 
this  was  only  a  tranftent  cloud ;  they  were  hid  but  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  their  conftellation  blazed  out  with  greater  bright- 
nefs,  and  a  far  more  vigorous  influence,  fome  time  after  it 
was  blown  over.  An  attempt  was  at  that  time  made  .(but 
\irithout  any  idea  of  piofcription)  to  break  their  corps,  to  dif-. 
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countenance  their  doftrines,  to  revive  connexions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  to  reftore  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs, 
to  reanimate  the  caufe  of  liberty  by  minifterial  countenance ; 
and  then  for  the  firft  time  were  men  feen  attached  in  office 
to  every  principle  they  had  maintained  in  oppolition.  No 
one  will  doubt,  that  fuch  men  were  abhorred  and  violently 
oppofed  by  the  court  faftion,  and  that  fuch  a  fyftem  could 
have  but  a  Ihort  duration. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  aflfe6tedi  that  in  fo  much  difcourfe 
upon  this  extraordinary  party,  I  fliould  fay  fo  little  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the  fuppofed  head  of  it.    But  this  was 
neither  owing  to  affectation  nor  inadvertence.    I  have  care- 
fully avoided  the  introducftion  of  perfonal  reflexions  of  any 
kind.    Much  the  greater  part  of  the  topicks  which  have 
been  ufed  to  blacken  this  nobleman,  are  either  unjuft  or  fri- 
volous.  At  beft,  they  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  refentment 
of  this  bitter  calamity  a  wrong  diredlion,  and  to  turn  a  pub- 
lic grievance  into  a  mean,  perfonal,  or  a  dangerous  national 
quarrel.    Where  there  is  a  regular  fcheme  of  operations  car- 
ried on,  it  is  the  fyftem,  and  not  any  individual  perfon  who 
a<as  in  it,  that  is  truly  dangerous.    This  fyftem  has  not  rifen 
folely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  the  circum- 
ftances  which  favoured  it,  and  from  an  indifference  to  the 
conftitution  which  had  been  for  fome  time  growing  among 
our  gentry.    We  fhould  have  been  tried  with  it,  if  the  Earl 
of  Bute  had  never  exifted ;  and  it  will  want  neither  a  contriv- 
ing head  nor  active  members,  when  the  Earl  of  Bute  exifts 
no  longer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly 
to  embody  againft  this  court  party  and  its  practices,  which 
can  afford  us  any  profpecSt  of  relief  in  our  prefent  condi- 
tion. 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  perfonal  confidera- 

tion  of  Lord  Bute,  wholly  out  of  the  queftion*  He  communis 
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<»tes  very  little  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  greater  part  of 
our  men  of  bufioefs.  This  has  never  been  his  cuAom.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  he  furrounds  them  with  his  creatures. 
Several  imagine*  therefore,  that  they  have  a  very  good  excufe 
for  doing  all  the  work,  of  this  fa<5tion>  when  they  have  no 
perTonal  connexion  with  Lord  Bute,  But  whoever  becomes 
a  party  to  an  adminiftration,  compofed  of  infulated  individu- 
als, without  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  common  principle ;  an  ad- 
mintftration  conftitutionally  impotent,  becaufe  fupported  by 
no  party  in  the  nation ;  he  who  contributes  to  deftroy  the 
connexions  of  men  and  their  truft  in  one  another,  or  in  any 
fort  to  throw  the  dependence  of  public  counfels  upon  private 
will  and  favour,  poflibly  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
estii  of  Bute.  It  matters  little  whether  he  be  the  friend  or 
the  enemy  of  that  particular  perfon.  But  let  him  be  who  or 
what  he  will,  he  abets  a  faAion  that  is  driving  hard  to  die 
ruin  of  his  country.  He  is  fapping  the  found^uion  of  its 
liberty,  difturbing  the  fources  of  its  domeftic  tranquillity, 
weakening  its  government  over  its  dependencies,  degrading 
it  from  all  its  importance  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infufion  of  2i fyftem  of  favouritifm  into 
a  government  which  in  a  great  part  of  its  conftitution  is  po- 
pular,  that  has  raifed  the  prefent  ferment  in  the  nation. 
The  people,  without  entering  deeply  into  its  principles, 
could  plainly  perceive  its  efifet^s,  in  much  violence*  in  a  great 
fpirit  of  innovation,  and  a  general  diforder  in  all  the  func- 
tions of  government.  I  keep  my  eye  folely  on  this  fyftem; 
if  I  fpeak  of  thofe  meafures  which  have  arifen  from  it,  it 
will  be  fo  far  only  as  they  illuftrate  the  general  fcheme. 
This  is  the  fountain  of  all  thofe  bitter  waters  of  which, 
through  an  hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until 
we  are  ready  to  burft.  The  difcretionary  power  of  the 
crown  in  the  formation  of  minidry,  abufed  by  bad  or  weak 
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men^  has  given  rife  to  a  fyftem,  which,  without  directly 
violating  the  letter  of  any  law,  operates  againft  the  fpirit  of 
the  whole  conftitution, 

A  plan  of  favouritifm  for  our  executory  government  is 
eflentially  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  our  legiflature.  One 
great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  mixed  government  like  ours, 
compofed  of  monarchy,  and  of  controuls,  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  people  and  the  lower,  is  that  the  prince  (hall  not  be 
able  to  violate  the  laws.  This  is  ufeful  indeed  and  funda- : 
mentaL  But  this,  even  at  firft  view,  is  no  more  than  a  ne- 
gative advantage ;  an  armour  merely  defenfive.  It  is  there- 
fore next  in  order,  and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  difcre^ 
thnary  pozvers  which  are  neceffarily  vejled  in  the  monarchy 
whether  for  the  execution  of  the  lawSj  or  for  the  nomination  to 
magijiracy  and  office^  or  for  conduBing  the  affairs  of  peace 
and  war^  or  for  ordering  the  revenue^  Jbould  all  be  exercifed 
upon  public  principles  and  national  grounds^  and  not  on  the 
likings  or  prejudices^  the  intrigues  or  policies^  of  a  court. 
This,  I  faid,  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  fecuririg  a  govern- 
ment according  to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little 
way.  Conftitute  government  how  you  pleafe,  infinitely  the 
greater  part  of  it  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  the 
powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  upright- 
nefs  of  minifters  of  ftate.  Even  all  the  ufe  and  potency  of 
the  laws  depends  upon  th6m.  Without  them,  your  com* 
mon wealth  is  no  better  than  a  fcheme  upon  paper;  and  not 
a  living,  a6ling,  effecStive  conftitution.  It  is  poflible,  that 
through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  defign  artfully  con* 
du(5ted,  minifters  may  fuflfer  one  part  of  government  to  lan- 
guifli,  another  to  be  perverted  from  its  purpofes,  and  every 
valuable  intereft  of  the  country  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay, 
without  poffibility  of  fixing  any  fingle  a(5t  on  which  a  crimi- 
nal profecution  can  be  juftly  grounded.    The  due  arrange- 
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ment  of  men  in  the  a6tive  part  of  the  ftate,  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  a  wife  government,  ought  to  be 
among  its  very  firft  and  deareft  objecjls.  When^  therefore, 
the  abettors  of  the  new  fyftera  tell  us,  that  between  them  and 
their  oppofers  there  is  nothing  but  a  ftruggle  for  power,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  no  ways  concerned  in  it ;  we  muft  tell 
thofe  who  have  the  impudence  to  infult  us  in  this  manner, 
that  of  all  things  we  ought  to  be  the  mod  concerned,  who 
and  what  fort  of  men  they  are,  that  hold  the  truft  of  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Nothing  can  render  this  a  point  of 
indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  muft  either  render  us 
totally  defperate,  or  foothe  us  into  the  fecurity  of  ideots. 
We  muft  foften  into  a  credulity  below  the  milkinefs  of  in- 
fancy, to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  muft  be  tainted  with 
a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe  all  the  world  to  be 
equally  wicked  and  corrupt.  Men  are  in  public  life  as  in 
private,  fome  good,  fome  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one,  and 
the  depreffion  of  the  other,  are  the  firft  objccEls  of  all  true 
policy.  But  that  form  of  government,  which,  neither  in  its 
diredl  inftitutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  tendency,  has  con- 
trived to  throw  its  affairs  into  the  moft  truft-worthy  hands> 
but  has  left  its  whole  executory  fyftem  to  be  difpofed  of 
agreeably  to  the  uncontrouled  pleafure  of  any  one  man^ 
however  excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  plan  of  polity  defedtive 
not  only  in  that  member,  but  confequentially  erroneous  ia 
every  part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  governments,  the  conftitution  of  the  miniftry 
follows  the  conftitution  of  the  legiflature.  Both  the  law  and 
the  magiftrate  are  the  creatures  of  will.  It  muft  be  fo.  No- 
thing, indeed,  will  appear  more  certain,  on  any  tolerable: 
confideration  of  this  matter,  th^n  th^t  e^ery  far t  of  govern^ 
ment  ought  to  have  its  adminiftration  correjpondent  to^  its  legif- 
lature.   If  it  Ihould  be  otherwife,  things  muft  fall  into  an 
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hideous  diforder.  The  people  of  a  free  commonwealth,  who 
have  taken  fuch  caje  that  their  laws  fhould  be  the  refult  of 
general  confent,  cannot  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  fuflFer  their  exe- 
cutory  fyftem  to  be  compofed  of  perfons  on  whom  they  have 
no  dependence,  and  whom  no  proofs  of  the  public  love  and 
confidence  have  recommended  to  thofe  powers,  upon  the  ufe 
of  which  the  very  being  of  the  ftate  depends. 

The  popular  election  of  magiftrates,  and  popular  difpofi- 
tion  of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  of  the  firft  advantages 
of  a  free  ftate.  Without  it,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it, 
perhaps  the  people  cannot  long  enjoy  the  fubftance  of  free- 
dom ;  certainly  none  of  the  vivifying  energy  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  frame  of  our  commonwealth  did  not  admit  of 
fuch  an  adtual  eleAion:  but  it  provided  as  well,  and  (while 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  is  preferved)  better  for  all  the 
efFe<Sts  of  it  than  by  the  method  of  fuffrage  in  any  demo- 
cratic ftate  whatfoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been 
held  the  firft  duty  of  Parliament,  to  refufe  tofuppart  Govern^ 
menu  until  power  was  in  the  bands  of  perfons  who  were  accept^ 
able  to  tbe  people^  or  while  faSlions  predominated  in  tbe  Court 
in  wbicb  tbe  nation  bad  no  confidence.  Thus  all  the  good  ef- 
fe6ls  of  popular  election  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecured  to  us, 
without  the  mifchiefs  attending  on  perpetual  intrigue,  and 
a  diftin<5l  canvafs  for  every  particular  office  throughout  the 
body  of  the  people*  This  was  the  moft  noble  and  refined 
part  of  our  conftitution.  The  people,  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives  and  grandees,  were  intrutted  with  a  deliberative  power 
in  making  laws ;  the  king  with  the  controul  of  his  negative* 
The  king  was  intrufted  with  the  deliberative  choice,  and  the 
eledtion  to  office;  the  people  had  the  negative  in  a  parlia- 
mentary refufal  to  fupport.  Formerly  this  power  of  controul 
was  what  kept  minitters  in  awe  of  parliaments,  and  parlia- 
ments in  reverence,  with  the  people.    If  the  ufe  of  this 
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power  of  controul  on  the  fyftem  and  perfons  of  adminiftra- 
tion  is  gone,  every  thing  is  loft,  parliament  and  all.  We 
may  affure  ourfelves,  that  if  parliament  will  tamely  fee  evil 
men  take  pofteflion  of  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  their  country, 
and  allow  them  time  and  means  to  fortify  themfelves,  under 
a  pretence  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of 
difcovering,  whether  they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power, 
and  whether  their  meafures  will  not  be  better  than  their 
morals;  fuch  a  parliament  will  give,  countenance  to  their 
meafures  alfo,  whatever  that  parliament  may  pretend,  and 
whatever  thofe  meafures  may  be. 

Every  good  political  inftitution  muft  have  a  preventive 
operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ought  to  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  exclude  bad  men  from  government,  and  not  to 
truft  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  to  fubfequent  punifhment 
alone :  punilhment,  which  has  ever  been  tardy  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  which,  when  power  is  fuffered  in  bad  hands,  may 
chance  to  fall  rather  on  the  injured  than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trufts  of  the 
ftate,  they  ought  by  their  condudt  to  have  obtained  fuch  a 
degree  of  eftimation  in  their  country,  as  may  be  £bme  fort  of 
pledge  and  fecurity  to  the  publick,  that  they  will  not  abufe 
thofe  trufts.  It  is  no  mean  feciu"ity  for  a  proper  ufe  of  power, 
that  a  man  has  fhewn  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  actions, 
that  the  affeftion,  the  good  opinion,  the  confidence,  of  his 
fellow  citizens  have  been  among  the  principal  objects  of  his 
life ;  and  that  he  has  owed  none  of  the  gradations  of  his 
power  or  fortune  to  a  fettled  contempt,  or  occafional  for- 
feiture of  their  efteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power  has  no  friends, 
or  who  coming  into  power  is  obliged  to  defert  his  friends,  or 
who  lofing  it  has  no  friends  to  fympathize  with  him ;  he 
who  has  no  fway  among  any  part  of  the  landed  or  com- 
mercial 
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mercial  intereft,  but  whofe  whole  impoit»)ce  has  begun 
with  his  office,  and  is  fure  to  end  with  it ;  is  a  perfon  who 
ought  never  to  be  fuffered  by  a  controuUng  parliament  to 
continue  in  any  of  thofe  iituations  which  confer  the  lead  and 
dire<£lion  of  all  our  publick  affairs ;  becaufe  fucK  a  man  boi 
no  connexion  with  the  inter  eft  of  tbe  people* 

Thofe  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got  together^ 
avowedly  without  any  public  principle,  in  order  to  fell  their 
conjuntSt  iniquity  at  the  higher  rate,  and  are  therefore  univer- 
fally  odioust  ought  never  to  be  fuffered  to  domineer  in  the 
ftate;  becaufe  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  Jentinunts 
and  opinions  ef  the  people, 

Thefe  are  confiderations  which  in  my  opinion  enforce  the 
neceffity  of  having  fome  better  reafon,  in  a  free  country,  and 
a  free  parliament,  for  fupporting  the  minifters  of  the  crown^ 
than  that  Ihort  one.  That  the  king  has  thought  proper  to  op^ 
point  tbem.  There  is  fomething  very  courtly  in  this.  But- 
it  is  a  principle  pregnant  with  all  forts  of  mifchief,.  in  a 
conflitution  hke  ours,  to  turn  the  views  of  adtive  mem 
from  the  country  to  the  court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to 
power,  that  is  the  road  which  will  be  trod.  ,  If  the  opi- 
nion of  the  country  be  of  no  ufe  as  a  means  of  power, 
or  confideration,  the  qualities  which  ufually  procure  that 
opinion  will  be  no  longer  cultivated.  And  whether  it  will  be 
right,  in  a  ilate  fo  popular  in  its  conftitution  as  ours,  tO' 
leave  ambition  without  popular  motives,  and  to  truft  all  to» 
.  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of  kings  and  mini- 
fters, and  public  men,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  judgment: 
and  good  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and,  without  di<^- 
re<Stly  controverting  the  principle,  to  raife  objetStions  from^ 
the  difficulty  under  which  the  fovereign  labours,  to  diftin** 
guiflLthe  genuine  vx?ice  and  fentin>ents  of  hispeopky  from> 
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the  clamour  of  a  fadlioli,  by  which  it  is  fo  eafily  counterfeited* 
The  nation,  they  fay,  is  gerierally  divided  into  parties,  with 
views  and  paffions  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  the  king  fliould 
put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  he  is  fure 
to  difguft  the  reft ;  if  he  feleft  particular  men  from  among 
them  all,  it  is  an  hazard  that  he  difgufts  them  all.    Thofe 
who  are  left  out,  however  divided  before,  will  foon  run  into 
a^body  of  oppofition ;  which,  being  a  collection  of  many  dif- 
contents  into  one  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  vio- 
lent enough.     Fa6tion  will  make  its  cries  refound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar,  when  by  far 
the  majority,  and  much  the  better  part,  will  feem  for  a  while 
as  it  were  annihilated  by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and 
moderation  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  govern- 
ment.    Befides  that  the  opinion  of  the  meer  vulgar  is  a 
miferable  rule  even  with  regard  to  themfelves,  on  account  of 
their  violence  and  inftability.    So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify 
them  in  their  humour  to-day,  that  very  gratification  would 
be  a  ground  of  their  diffatisfadtion  on  the  next.    Now  as  all 
thefe  rules  of  publick  opinion  are  to  be  colledled  with  great 
dijflEiculty,  and  to  be  applied  with  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the 
effedt,  what  better  can  a  king  of  England  do,  than  to  em- 
ploy fuch  men  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and  inclinations 
moft  conformable  to  his  own ;  who  are  leaft  infeded  with 
pride  and  felf-will,  and  who  are  leaft  moved  by  fuch  popular 
humours  as  are  perpetually  traverfing  his  defigns,  and  dif- 
turbing  his  fervice ;  trufting  that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to 
his  people,  he  will  be  fupported  in  his  appointments,  whether 
he  choofes  to  keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private  judgment  or 
his  pleafure  leads  him  ?  He  will  find  a  fure  refource  in  the 
real  weight  and  influence  of  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  fuf- 
fered  to  become  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a  fadtion. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  this 
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mode  of  reafoning ;  becaufe  I  will  hot  aflert  that  there  ig  no 
difficulty  in  the  art  of  government.  Undoubtedly  the  very 
beft  adminiftration  muft  encounter  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
iition ;  and  the  very  worft  will  find  more  fupport  than  it  de- 
fences. Sufficient  appearances  will  never  be  wanting  to  thofe 
who  have  a  mind  to  deceive  themfelves.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  con- 
ftant  ufe  with  thofe  who  would  level  all  things,  and  confound 
right  with  wrong,  to  infift  upon  the  inconveniencies  which 
are  attached  to  every  choice,  without  taking  into  confider- 
ation  the  different  weight  and  confequence  of  thofe  in- 
conveniencies. The  queftion  is  not  concerning  abfolute 
difcentent  or  /)^r/^tS?  fatisfadlion  in  government ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
fyftem.  The  controverfy  is  about  that  degree  of  good- 
humour  in  the  people,  which  may  poffibly  be  attained,  and 
ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for.  While  fome  politicians 
may  be  waiting  to  know  whether  the  fenfe  of  every  indivi- 
dual be  againft  them,  accurately  diftinguilhing  the  vulgar 
from,  the  better  fort,  drawing  lines  between  the  enterprizes 
of  a  faction  and  the  efforts  of  a  people,  they  may  chance  to 
fee  the  government,  which  they  are  fo  nicely  weighing 
and  dividing,  and  diftinguiihing,  tumble  to  the  ground  in  ^ 
the  midft  of  their  wife  deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when 
fo  great  an  objedt  as  the  fecurity  of  government,  or  even  its 
peace,  is  at  ftake,  will  not  run  the  rifqueof  a  decifion  which 
may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the  political  fky  will 
fee  an  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  an  hand  at  the  v6ry 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  will  run  into  the  firft  harbour. '  No 
lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wifdom.  They  are 
a  matter  incapable  of  exadt  definition.  But,  though  no  man 
can  draw  a  ffroke  between  the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet 
light  and  darknefs  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  diftingtiifh- 
Vol.. I.      .  .  ;  .'  ':  '        3M  able*' 
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able.  Nor  will  it  be  impoffible  for  a  prince  to  find  out  fuch 
a  mode  of  government,  and  fuch  perfons  to  adminifter  it,  as 
will  give  a  great  degree  of  content  to  his  people ;  without 
any  curious  and  anxious  refearch  for  that  abftraft,  univcrfal, 
perfect  harmony,  which  while  he  is  feeking,  he  abandons 
thofe  means  of  ordinary  tranquillity  which  are  in  his  power 
without  any  refearch  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  intereft  of  a  prince, 
to  aim  at  givhig  tranquillity  to  his  government.  But  thofe 
who  advife  him  may  have  an  intereft  in  diforder  and  confu- 
fion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  againft  them,  they  will 
naturally  wifh  that  it  fhould  have  no  prevalence.  Here  it  is 
that  the  people  muft  on  their  part  ihew  themfelves  fenfible 
of  their  own  value.  Their  whole  importance,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  and  after\vards  their  whole  freedom,  is  at  ftake* 
Their  freedom  cannot  long  furvive  their  importance.  Here 
it  is  that  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great 
peers,  the  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  fubftantial  yeomanry,  imift 
interpofe,  to  refcue  their  pdnce,  themfelves,  and  their  poi- 
terity. 

We  are  at  preient  at  ifiue  upon  this  pcnnt.  We  are  in  the 
great  crifis  of  this  contention ;  and  the  part  which  mea  take 
one  way  or  other,  will  ferve  to  diicriminate  their  charaiSkers 
and  their  principles.  Until  the  matter  is  decided,,  the  conn- 
try  will  remaiQ  in  ka  prefent  confafion.  For  while  a  fyfbem 
of  admhiiftiiatiod  is  attempted,  entirely  repuguMit  to  thC'^g** 
luus  of  the  people,  and  not  conformable  to  the  plan  of  their 
government,  every  thing  muft  neceflarily  be  difordclreil  for  a 
time,  until  this  fyftem  deftroys  the  conftitntiosv  or  the  con- 
ftitution  gets  the  better  of  this  fyftem. 

There  is,  in  iny  opinion^ a pecukar vctietft atidmab^gnity 
ia  this  political  diftemper  beyond  any  that  I  have  Jkeaid  or 
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read  of.  In  former  times  the  proje<5tors  of  arbitrary  govem>- 
ment  attacked  only  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  a  defign 
furely  mifchievous  enough  to  have  fatisfied  a  mind  of  the- 
moft  um'uly  ambition.  But  a  fyftem  imfavourable  to  free- 
dom may  be  fb  formed,  as  coniiderably  to  exalt  the  grandeur 
of  the  ftate ;  and  moa  may  find  in  the  pride  and  fplendor  of 
that  profperity  Tome  fort  of  confolation  for  the  lofs  of  their 
folid  privileges.  Indeed  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the 
ftate  has  often  been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a  pretext  for 
ibme  abridg^iient  of  the  public  liberty.  But  the  fcheme  of 
the  junto  under  confid^alion,  not  only  ftrikes  a  palfy  into 
every  nerve  of  our  free  coaftitutiony  but  in  the  fame  degree 
benumbs  and  ftupifies  the  whole  executive  power;  render* 
ing  government  in  all  its  grand  operations  languid,  uncer- 
tain, inefiedive ;  making  minifters  fearful  of  attempting, 
f^d  incapable  of  executing,  any  ufeful  plan  of  domeftic  ar- 
rangement, or  of  foreign  politicks.  It  tends  to  produce  neither 
Uie  Security  of  a  fr«e  government,  nor  the  energy  of  a  mo- 
narchy that  is  abiblute.  Accordingly  the  crown  has  dwin- 
lUed  away,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  and  turgid  growth 
of  this  excrefcence  on  the  court. 

The  inreriotT  miniftry  are  ieniibkr  that  war  is  a  iituation 
Ifrhich  fets  in  its  full  light  the  value  of  the  hearts  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  well  know,  that  the  beginning  of  the  impwt- 
ance  of  the  people  muft  be  the  end  of  theirs.  For  this  rca- 
fon  they  difcover  upon  all  occafions  the  utmoft  fear  of  every 
thing,  which  by  poffibility  may  lead  to  fuch  an  event.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  manifeft  any  of  that  pious  fear  which  is 
backward  to  conamit  the  fafety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious 
experiment  of  war.  Such  a  fear,  being  the  tender  fenfa- 
tion  of  virtue,  excited,  as  it  is  regulated,  by  reafon,  fre- 
quently ihews  itfelf  in  a  {bafoaaUe  boldncfs,  which  keeps 
danger  at  a  diilaace,  by  feenaing  to  dej^ife  it.    Their  fear 
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betrays  to  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  its  true  caufe,  and  its 
real  obje<5t.  Foreign  powers,  confident  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  character,  have  not  fcrupled  to  violate  the  moft  folemn 
treaties ;  and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquefts  in  the 
midft  of  a  general  peace,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Such 
was  the  conqueft  of  Corfica,  by  the  profefled  enemies  of  the 
freedom  of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  thefe  who  were  formerly 
its  profelTed  defenders.  We  have  had  juft  claims  upon  the 
fame  powers ;  rights  which  ought  to  have  been  facred  to 
them  as  well  as  to  us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our  lenity 
and  generolity  towards  France  and  Spain  in  the  day  of  their 
great  humiliation.  Such  I  call  the  ranfom  of  Manilla,  and 
the  demand  on  France  for  the  Eaft  India  prifoners.  But 
thefe  powers  put  a  juft  confidence  in  their  refburce  of  the 
double  cabinet.  Thefe  demands  (one  of  them  atleaft)  are 
haftening  faft  towards  an  acquittal  by  pfefcription.  Oblivion 
begins  to  fpread  her  cobwebs  over  all  our  fpirited  remon- 
fbatices.  Some  of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  our  trade 
are  alfo  on  the  point  of  perifhing  from  the  fame  caufe.  I  db 
not  mean  thofe  branches  which  bear  without  the  hand  of 
the  vine-drefTer ;  I  mean  thofe  which  the  policy  of  treaties 
had  formerly  fecured  to  us ;  I  mean  to  mark  and  diftinguiih 
the  trade  of  Portugal,  the  lofs  of  which,  and  the  power  of 
the  cabal,  have  one  and  the  fanie  sera. 

•  If,  by  any  chance,  the  minifters  who  ftand  before  the  cur- 
tain polTefs  or  affedt  any  fpirit,  it  makes  little  or  no  impref- 
lion.  Foreign  courts  and  minifters,  who  were  among  the 
firfi  to  difcover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention  of  the  double 
cabinet^  attend  very  little  to  their  remonftrances.  They 
know  that  thofe  ihadows  of  minifters  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  ultimate  difpofal  of  things.  Jeaioufies  and  animoiities 
are  feduloufly  nourifhed  in  the  outward  adminiftration,  and 
have  been  even  coniidered  as  a  caufajine  qua  non  in  its  con- 
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ftitution :  thence  foreign  courts  have  a  certainty,  that  no^^ 
thing  can  be  done  by  common  counfel  in  this  nation.  If 
one  of  thofe  minifters  officially  takes  up  a  bufiriefs  with  fpi- 
rit,  it  ferves  only  the  better  to  iignalize  the  meannefs  of  the 
refty  and  the  difcord  of  them  all.  His  coUegues  in  office  are 
in  hafte  to  fhake  him  off,  and  to  difclaim  the  whole  of  his 
ptYxieedings.  Of  this  nature  was  that  aftonifhing  tranfadtion, 
in  which  Lord  Rochford,  our  ambaflador  at  Paris,  remon- 
ftrated  againft  the  attempt  upon  Corfica,  in  confequence  of 
a  dire<5t  authority  from  Lord  Shelbume.  This  remonftrance 
the  French  minifter  treatad  with  the  contempt  that  was  na- 
tural; as  ihe  was  affiired,  from  the  ambalTador  of  his  court 
to  ours,  that  thefe  orders  of  Lord  Shelburne  were  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  reift  of  the  (I  had  like  to  have  faid  Britilh) 
adminiftration.  Lord  Rochford,  a  man  of  fpirit,  could  not 
endure  this  iitu'ation.  The  confequences  were,  however, 
curious.  H«  returns  from  Paris,  and  comes  home  full  of 
anger.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  igave  the  orders,  is  obliged  to 
give  up  the  feals.  Lord  Rochford,  who  obeyed  thefe  orders, 
receives  them.  He  goes,  however,  into  another  department 
of  the. fame,  office,  that  he  might  not  be  obhged  officially  to 
acquiefce  in  one  fituation  under  what  he  had  officially  re^ 
monftra;ted  againft  in  another.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Ghoi- 
feul  confidered  this  office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to 
him  :  here  it  was  fpbke  of  as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy  of 
Lord  RQchford.  But  whether  the  compliment  was  to  one 
or  both,  to  this  nation  it  was  the  fame.  By  this  tranfa<aion 
the  condition  of  our  court  lay  expofed  in  all  its  nakednefs. 
Our  office  correfpondence  has  loft  all  pretence  to  authenticity ; 
Britilh  policy  is  brought  into  derifion  in  thofe  nations,  that 
a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms,  whilft  they 
looked  up  with  confidence  to  the  equity,  firmnefs,  and  can- 
dour, which  fhone  in  all  our  negotiations.  I  reprefent  this 
«     .        a  matter 
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fnatter  exaiSUy  ia  the  light  in  whichi  it  has  beeii  umverfally 
received. 

Such  has  been  the  afpe<a:  of  our  foreign  politicks,  under 
the  influence  of  a  double  cabineU  With  fuch  an  arrange<- 
ment  at  court,  it  is  impoflible  it  ihonid  hare  been  otherwiiie. 
Nor  is  it  poffible  that  this  Scheme  fhould  have  a  better  effod 
upon  the  government  of  our  dependencies,  the  £iil,  the 
deareft,  and  moil  delicate  obie<Sts>  of  tiie  interior  policy  of 
this  emjnre.  The  ccdonles  know,  that  adminiihation  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  court,  divided  within  itfelf,  and  deteAed 
by  the  nation.  Ths  double  eJabinethiaSy  in  both  the  parts  of 
it,  (hewn  th€  moft  malignant  diipofitions  towards  tbeoi, 
without  being  able  to  do  ihem  the  fmaileft  miichief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  fofficioit  experience,  th^  no  plan, 
either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be  purfited  with  uniformity 
and  perfeverance.  Therefore  they  turn  their  eyes  entireiy 
£rom  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  neither  dependence  on 
friendihip,  nor  appreheniion  from  enmity.  They  look  to 
themfdves,  and  their  own  arrangements.  They  gtow  every 
day  into  alienati(Mi  ftoicci  this  country ;  and  whilft  they  are 
becoming  difconne<^ed  with  our  government,  we  have  not 
the  confcilation  to  find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in  dietr 
new  independence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the 
weaknefs,  the  ralhnefs,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  contra- 
xlidtion,  in  the  management  of  our  af&irs  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  A  Volume  might  be  written  on  this  melancholy 
fubje<ft;  but  it  were  better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  re- 
flexions of  the  reader  himfelf  than  not  to  treat  it  ia  the  ex- 
tent it  deferves. 

In  what  manner  our  domeftic  ceconomy  is  alfe^ed  by  this 
fyftem,  it  is  ncedlefs  to  explain.  It  is  the  perpetual  fubjeA 
of  their  own  complaints. 

The  court  party  refolve  the  whoie  into  fadi«o.    Having 
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feid  fbmething  before  upon  this  fubjedt,  I  Ihall  only  obferve 
here,  that  when  they  give  this  acconnt  of  the  prevalence  of 
fa^ion,  they  prefent  no  very  favourable  afpedt  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  own  government*  They  may 
be  afiured,  that  however  they  amufe  themfelves  with  a  va- 
riety of  proje^s  for  fubftituting  fomething  dfe  in  the  place- 
of  that  great  and  only  foundation  of  government,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  every  attempt  will  but  make  their 
condition  worfe.  When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only 
a  cover  for  poiibn,  and  when  they  neither  love  nor  truft  the 
hand  that  ferves  it,  it  is  not  the  name  of  the  roaft  beef  of 
Old  England,  that  will  perfuade  them  to  f\t  down  to  the 
table  that  is  fpread  for  them.  When  the  peojde  conceive 
that  laws,  and  tribunals,  and  even  popular  aifemblies,  are 
perverted  from  the  ends  of  their  inflitutlon,  they  find  in 
thofe  names  of  degenerated  eftaUiChments  only  new  motives 
to  difcontent.  Thofe  bodies,  which,  when  full  of  life  and 
beauty,  kty  in  their  arms,  and  were  their  joy  and  comfort^ 
when  dead  and  putrid,  become  but  the  more  loathfome 
from  remembrance  of  former  endearments*  A  fullen 
gloom,  and  furious  diforder,  prevail  by  fits ;  the  nation  lofes 
its  relifh  for  peace  and  profperity,  as  it  did  in  that  feafon  of 
fuUntfs  which  opened  our  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Firftv  A  fpecies  of  men  to  whom  a  ftate  of  order  would 
become  a  fentence  of  olrfcurity,  are  nouriihed  into  a  dan- 
gerous magnitude  by  the  heat  of  inteftine  difturbances ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  ibrt  of  finifter  piety,  they  cherifli, 
ift  their  turn,  the  diforders  which  are  the  parents  of  all 
their  confequence.  Superficial  obfervers  confider  fuch  pcr- 
fons  as  the  caufe  of  the  public  uneafinels,  when,  in  truth, 
they  are  nothing  mwe  than  the  tffe&.  of  it.  Good  men  look 
upon  this  diftra^ed  fcene  with  fonrow  aikd  indignation* 
Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.    They  are  defpoiied  of 
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all  the  power  which  might  enable  them  to  rec6ncile  the 
ftrength  of  government  with  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
ftand  in  a  moft  diftreffing  alternative.  But  in  the  election 
among  evils  they  hope  better  things  from  temporary  con- 
fulion,  than  from  eftablifhed  fervitude.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  voice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard.  Fierce  licentionfncfs 
begets  violent  reftraints.  The  military  arm  is  the  fole. re- 
liance ;  and  then,  call  your  conftitution  what  you  jdeafe^  it 
is  the  fword  that  governs.  The  civil  power,  like  every 
other  that  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  ally  ftronger  than  itfelf, 
periflies  by  the  affiftance  it  receives.  But  the  contrivers  of 
this  fcheme  of  government  will  not  truH  folely  to  the  mili- 
tary power ;  becaufe  they  are  cunning  men.  Their-  reftlefs 
and  crooked  fpirit  drives  them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every 
kind  of  expedient.  Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  en- 
deavour to  raife  divifions  amongft  them.  One  mob  is  hired 
to  deftroy  another;  a  procedure  which  at  once  encourages 
the  boldnefs  of  the  populace,  and  juftly  increafes  their  dif- 
content.  Men  become  penfioners  of  ftate  on  account  of 
their  abilities  in  the  array  of  riott  and  the  difcipline  of  con- 
fufion.  Government  is  put  under  the  dilgraceful  neceffity 
of  protedting  from  the  feverity  of  the  laws  that  very*  licen- 
tioufnefs,  which  the  laws  had  been  before  violated  ^ to.  re- 
prefs.  Every  thing  partakes  of  the  original  diforden '  \  Anar- 
ch y  predominates  without  freedom,  and  fervitvide  without 
fubmiffion  or  fubordination.  Thefe  are  the  confequences 
inevitable  to  our  public  peiace,  from  the  fcheme  <?l  render- 
ing the  executory  government  at  onCe  odious  ai>d  feeble; 
of  freeing  adminiftration  from  the  conftitutional  and  falu- 
tary  controul  of  parliament,  and  inventing  for  it  a  new 
controul^  unknown  to  the  conftitution,  an  interior  cabinet  \ 
which  brings  the  whole  body  of  government  into  cptifufioa 
and  contempt.    .  ;   . 
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After  having  ftated,  as  ftiortly  as  I  am  able,  the  effects  of 
thisfyftem  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  our  dependencies,  and  on  the  interior 
ceconomy  of  the  commonwealth;  there  remains  only,  in 
this  part  of  my  defign,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciple which  firft  recommended  this  fyftem  at  court.  The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  the  king  from  being  enflaved  by  a 
fa6tiQn,  and  made  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.  This  fcheme 
might  have  been  expeiSted  to  anfwer  at  leaft  its  own  end, 
and  to  indemnify  the  king,  in  his  perfonal  capacity,  for  all 
the  confufion  into  which  it  has  thrown  his  government. 
But  .has  it  in  reality  anfwered  this  purpofe  ?  I  am  fure,  if  it 
had,  every  affectionate  fubje6t  would  have  one  motive  for 
enduring  with  patience  all  the  evils  which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  it  may  not 
be  aihifs  to  coniider  it  fomewhat  in  detail.  I  fpeak  here 
of  the  king,  and  ,not  of  the  crown ;  the  interefts  of  which 
,we  have  already  touched.  Independent  of  that  greatnefs 
which  a  king  pofTeffes  merely  by  being  a  reprefentative  of  the 
national  dignity,  the  things  in  which  he  may  have  an  indi- 
vidual  intereft  feemto  be  thefe:  wealth  accumulated;  wealth 
fpent  in  magnificence,  pleafure,  or  beneficence;  perfonal 
Tefpedt  and  attention ;  and  above  all,  private  eafe  and  repofe 
jofmind.  Thefe  compofe  the  inventory  of  profperous  cir- 
cumftances,  whether  they  regard  a  prince  or  a  fubje<5t; 
their  enjoyments  differing  only  in  the  fcale  upon  which  they 
are  formed. 

Suppofe  then  we  were  to  afk,  whether  the  king  has  been 
richer  than  his  predecefTors  in  accumulated  wealth,  fince 
•the  eflablifhment  of  the  plan  of  favouritifm  ?  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pidlure  of  royal  indigence  which  our 
court  has  prefented  until  this  year,  has  been  truly  humiliat- 
ing.   Nor  has  it  been  relieved  from  this  unfeemly  diftrefs. 
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but  by  means  which  have  hazarded  the  affbdtioii  of  the 
peofde,  and  Ikaken  their  confidence  in  parliament.  If  the 
public  treafures  had  been  exhaufted  in  magnificence  and 
fplendour,  this  diftrefs  would  have  been  accounted  for,  and 
in  fome  meafure  juftified.  Nothing  would  be  more  unwor- 
thy of  this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical  rule,  to 
mete  out  the  fplendour  of  the  crown.  Indeed  I  have  found 
very  few  perfons  difpofed  to  fo  ungenerous  a  procedure.  But 
the  generality  of  people,  it  muft  be  confefled,  do  fed  a  good 
deal  mortified,  when  they  compare  the  wants  of  the  court 
with  its  expences.  They  do  not  behold  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
trefs in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  of  roy^  magnifibenoe.  In 
all  this,  they  fee  nothing  but  the  operations  of  parfimony, 
attended  with  all  the  confeqvtoices  of  profufion.  Nothing 
expended,  nothing  favcd.  Their  wonder  is  increafed  by  their 
knowledge,  that  befides  the  revenue  fettled  on  his  majefty*s 
civil  lift  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  a  year,  be  has  a  fkrther 
aid,  from  a  large  penfion  lift,  near  90,000/.  a  year,  in  Ireland; 
from  the  produce  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  (which  we  are 
told  has  been  greatly  improved) ;  from  the  revenue  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall ;  from  the  American  quit-rents  ;  fix)m 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Iflands ; 
this  laft  worth  to  be  fure  confiderably  nuire  than  40,000/.  a 
year.  The  whole  is  certainly  not  much  ihort  of  a  million 
annually. 

Thefe  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge  and  cognizance 
of  our  national  councils.  We  have  no  diredt  right  to  exa- 
mine into  the  receipts  from  his  majefty's  German  dominions, 
and  the  biflioprick  of  Olhabrug.  This  is  unqueftionably 
true.  But  that  which  is  not  within  the  province  of  paiiia- 
ment,  is  yet  within  the  fphere  of  every  man's  own  reflexion. 
If  a  foreign  prince  refided  amongft  us,  the  ftate  of  his  reve- 
nues could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  fubjedt  of  our  ipecula- 
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tion.  Filled  with  an  anxious,  concern  for  whatever  regards 
th«  welfare  of  our  ibvereign)  it  is  impofl^ble,  in  confldering 
the  miferable  circumAances  into  which  he  his  been  brought, 
that  this  obvious  topick  fhould  be  entirely  paffed  over.  There 
is  an  opinion  univcrfal,  that  thefe  revenues  produce  fome- 
thing  not  inconiiderabie,  clear  of  all  charges  and  eftablilh- 
ments.  This  produce  the  people  do  not  believe  to  be  hoard- 
ed, nor  perceive  to  be  fpent.  It  is  accounted  for  in  the  only 
manner  it  can,  by  fuppofing  that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  the 
fupport  of  that  court  fadiion,  which,  ^vhilft  it  diftreffes  the 
naition,  impoveriihes  the  prince  in  every  one  of  his  refources. 
I  once  more  caution  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  con- 
fideration  concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  fuppofed 
we  had  a  direct  right  to  examine  into  the  expenditure  of  any 
part  of  iti  but  fotely  for  the  purpofe  of  Ihewing  how  little  this 
fyftem  of  favountifm  has  been  advantageous  to  the  monarch 
himfelf;  which,  without  magnificence,  has  funk  him  into  a 
itate  of  unnatural  poverty ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  poifefied 
every  means  of  affluence,  from  ample.revenues,  both  in  this 
country,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 

Has  this  fyftem  provided  better  for  the  treatment  becom- 
ing his  high  and  facred  character,  and  fecured  the  king  from 
thofe  difgufts  attached  to  the  neeeffity  of  employing  men 
Who  are  not  perfonally  agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topick  upon 
which  for  many  reafons  I  could  wifh  to  be  filent ;  but  the 
pretence  of  fecuring  againft  fuch  caufes  of  uneafinefs,  is  the 
comer-ftone  of  the  court  party.  It  has  however  fb  happen- 
ed, that  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  which  this 
{yftem  has  been  more  particularly  and  fhamefuUy  blameable, 
the  effe<Sts  which  it  has  produced  would  juftify  me  in  choof- 
ing  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  perfonal  dig- 
nity, of  the  fovereign,  and  to  expofe  him  to  a  thoufand  conr 
traditions  and  mortifications.    It  is  but  too  evidi&nt  in  what 
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manner  thefe  proje6lors  of  royal  grfeatnefs  have  fulfilled  all 
their  magnificent  promifes.  Without  recapitulating  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  reign,  every  one  of  which  is  more  or 
lefs  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced^ 
let  us  confider  the  language  of  the  court  but  a  few  years  agO| 
concerning  moft  of  the  perfons  now  in  the  external  admini- 
ftration  :  let  me  alk,  whether  any  enemy  to  the  peribnal  feel- 
ings of  the  fovereign,  could  poffibly  contrive  a  keener  inftru- 
ment  of  mortification,  and  degradation  of  all  dignity,  than  al- 
moft  every  part  and  member  of  the  prefent  arrangement  ? 
nor,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  has  any  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  people  ever  been  known  to  extort  from 
any  prince  a  greater  contradidtion  to  all  his  own  declared  af- 
fections and  diflikes  than  that  which  is  now  adopted,  in  diredt 
oppofition  to  every  thing  the  people  approve  and  defire* 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  greatnefs  has  been  more  than 
once  advifed  to  fubmit  to  certain  condefcenfions  towards  indi- 
viduals,  which  have  been  denied  to  the  entreaties  of  a  nation* 
For  the  meaneft  and  moft  dependent  inftrument  of  this  fyf- 
tem  knows,  that  there  are  hours  when  its  exiftence  may  de- 
pend u^xDU  his  adherence  to  it ;  and  he  takes  his  advantage 
accordingly.  Indeed  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is 
neceflary  to  what  we  have  made  our  object,  is  fore  in  fome 
way,  or  in  fome  time  or  other,  to  become  our  raafter.  AH 
this  however  is  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mon- 
ftrous  evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  For  it  feems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
king  has  fome  fort  of  intereft  in  giving  uneafinefs  to  his  fub- 
je6i:s  :  that  all  who  are  pleafing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  courfe 
difagreeable  ta  him :  that  as  foon  as  the  perfons  who  are 
odious  at  court  are  known  to  be  odious  to  the  people^  it  i« 
fnatched  at  as  a  lucky  occafion  of  (howering  down  upon 
them  all  kinds  of  emoluments  and  honours.    None  are  con- 
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fidered  as  well-wifhers  to  the  crown,  but  thofe  who  advife  to 
fome  unpopular  courfe  of  action ;  none  capable  of  ferving  it, 
but  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  call  at  every  inftant  upon  all  its 
power  for  the  fafety  of  their  lives.  None  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fit  priefts  in  the  temple  of  government,  but  the  perfons  who 
are  compelled  to  fly  into  it  for  ian6luary.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  this  refined  projeft ;  fuch  is  ever  the  refult  of  all  the  con- 
trivances which  are  ufed  to  free  men  from  the  fervitude  of 
their  reafon,  and  from  the  neceflity  of  ordering  their  affairs 
according  to  their  evident  interefts.  Thefe  contrivances 
oblige  them  to  run  into  a.  real  and  ruinous  fervitude,  in: 
order  to  avoid  a  fuppofed  reftraint  that  might  be  attended' 
with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  fyfbem  has  fo  ill  anfwered  its  own  grand 
pretence  of  faving  the  king  from  the  neceflity  of  employing^ 
perfons  difagreeable  to  him,  has  it  given  more  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  his  majefty's  private  hours?  "No,  moft  cer- 
tainly.  The  father  of  his  people  cannot  poflibly  enjoy  re* 
pofe,  while  his  family  is  in  fuch  a  flate  of  diltradlion.  Then 
what  has  the  crown  or  the  king  profited  by  all  this  fine- 
wrought  fcheme?  H  he  more  rich,  or  more  fplendid,  or  more 
powerful,  or  more  at  his  eafe,  by  Co  many  labours  and  con- 
trivances ?  Have  they  not  beggared  his  exchequer,  tarnifhed 
the  fplendour  of  his  court,  funk  his  dignity,  galled  his  feel- 
ings, difcompofed  the  whole  order  and  happinefs  of  his  pri- 
vate life  ? 

"  It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  flate  in  what  refpedl  the 
king  has  profited  by  that  fa<Stion  which  prefumptuoufly 
choofe  to  call  themfdves  bis  friends. 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attachment,  by  the 
diflinguiflied  honour  of  the  fociety  of  their  fbvereign ;  and,, 
by  being  the  partakers  of  his  amufements,  came  fometimes 
to  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  perfonal  inclinations  to  the 
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fupport  of  his  high  charadler,  the  thing  would  be  very  natu- 
ral, and  it  would  be .  excufable  enough.  Bufr  the  pleaiant 
part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  thefe  king^s  friends  have  no  more 
ground  for  ufurping  fuch  a  titles  than  a  refident  freeholder 
in  Cumberland  or  in  Cornwall.  They  are  only  knowa  to 
their  fovereign  by  kiffing  his  hand,  for  the  offices,  p«afions, 
and  grants,  into  which  they  have  deceived  his  benignity* 
May  no  ftorm  ever  come,  which  will  putthe  firmnefs  of  their 
attachment  to  the  proof;  and  which,  in  the  midft  of  confu- 
lions,  and  terrors,  and  fuflferings,  may  demonftratethe  eter- 
nal difference  between  a  true  and  fevere  friend  to,  the  monar- 
chy, and  a  llippery  fycophant  of  the  court !  S^antum  infido 
fcurra  dijlabit  amicus. 

So  far  I  have  confidered  the  effedt  of  the  court  fyftena, 
chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive  government,  on  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  on  the  happinefs  of  the  foverei^;n« 
It  remains,  that  we  {hould  confider,  with  a  little  attention,  its 
operation  upon  parliament. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  objedt  of  all  thefe  politicks^ 
the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  as  well  as  the  inftrument  by 
which  they  were  to  operate.  But,  before  parliament  could 
be  made  fubfervient  to  a  fyftem,  by  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
graded from  the  dignity  of  a  national  council,:  into  a  mere 
member  of  the  court,  it  mull  be  greatly  changed  from  its 
original  charadter. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye  chiefly  on  the. 
houfp  of  commons.    I  hope  Ifliall  be  indulged  in  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  the  nature  aqd  character  of  that  aflemblyf ;  not 
with  regard  to  its  legal  form  and  power  ^  but  to  \X%fpiriti  and 
to  the  purpoles  it  is  meant  to  anfwer  in  the  conilitution. 

The  houfe  of  commons  was  fuppofed  originally  to  be  fw 
part  of  the  Jlanding  government  oftbif  country..  Itwas-con-^ 
iidered  as  a  controul^  ifllung  immediately  from  thepeoj^e,  and 
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fpeedily  to  be  refblved  into  the  tnalfs  from  whente  it  arofe. 
In  this  refpe6t  it  was  in  the*  higher  part  of  goveirnment  what 
jtiiies  are  in  the  lower.  Thfe  capacity  of  a  magiftirate  being 
tranlitory,  and  that  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  capacity 
it  was  hoped  would  of  courfe  preponderate  in  all  difcuflionsy 
not  only  between  the  people  and  the  ftanding  authority  of  the 
crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleeting  authority  of 
the  lioufe  of  commons  itfelf.  It  was  hoped  that,  being  of  a 
middle  nature  between  fubjedt  and  government,  they  would 
feel  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer  intereft  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  people,  than  the  other  remoter  and  more 
permanent  parts  of  legiflature. 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  neceflary  accommoda- 
tion of  bufinefs  may  have  introduced,  this  charadVer  can 
never  be  fuftained,  unlefs  the  ho\ife  of  commons  fliall  be 
made  to  bear  fome  ftamp  of  the  adtual  difpofition  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  would  (among  public  misfortunes)  be  an 
evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
ftiould  be  infe£ted  with  every  epidemical  phrenfy  of  the 
people,  as  this  would  indicate  fome  confanguinity,  fome  fym- 
pathy  of  nature  with  their  conftituents,  than  that  they  ihould 
in  all  cafes  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of  fympathy  they 
would  ceafe  to  be  an  houfe  of  commons.  For  it  is  not  the 
derivation  of  the  power  of  that  houfe  from  the  people,, 
which  makes  it  in  a  diftindt  fenfe  their  reprefentative.  The 
king  is  the  reprefentative  of  the  people ;  fo  are  the  lords ;  fa 
are  the  judges.  They  all  are  truftees  for  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  commons ;  becaufe  no  power  is  given  for  the  fole  fake 
of  the  holder ;  and  although  government  certainly  is  an  in^ 
flitution  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  perfbns 
who  adrainifter  it,  all  originate  from  the  people. 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  chara(SterifticaI 
a  diflindtiOD 
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diftindbion  of  a  popular  reprefentative.  This  belongs  equally 
to  all  parts  of  government,  and  in  all  forms.    The  virtue 
fpirit,  and  eflence  of  a  houfe  of  commons  confifts  in  its  bfeing 
the  exprefs  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.    It  was  not 
inftituted  to  be  a  controul  upon  th^  people,  as. of  late  it  has 
been  taught,  by  a  dodlrine  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency. 
It  was  defigned  as  a  controul /c?r  the  people.    Other  inftitu- 
tions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  checking  popu- 
lar excefles ;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend,  fully  adequate  to 
their  objedt.    If  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  fo.   ,The  houfe 
of  commons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the  fupport  of 
peace  and  fubordination,  is  miferably  appointed  for  that  fer- 
vice  ;  having  no  ftronger  weapon  than  its  mace,  and  no  bet- 
ter officer  than  its  ferjeant  at  arms,  which  it  can  command 
of  its  own  proper  authority.    A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye 
over  executory  and  judicial  magiftracy  ;"an  anxious  care  of 
public  money,  an  opennefs,  approaching  towards  facility,  to 
public  complaint :  thefe  feem  to  be  the  true  chara<5teriliic6  of 
an  houfe  of  commons.     But  an  addreffing  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  a  petitioning  nation ;  an  houfe  of  commons  full 
of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is  plunged  in  defpair;  in  the 
utmoft  harmony  with  minifters,  whom  the  people  regard 
with  the  utmoft  abhorrence;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the 
public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments  ;  who  are 
eager  to  grant,  when  the  general  voice  demands  account; 
who,  in  all  difputes  between  the  people  and  adminiftration, 
prefume  againft  the  people ;  who  punifh  their  diforders,  but 
refufe  even  to  enquire  into  the  provocations  to  them ;  this  is 
an  unnatural,  a  monftrous  ftate  of  things  in  this  conftitution. 
Such  an  aflTembly  may  be  a  great,  wife,  aweful  fenate ;  but 
it  is  not  to  any  popular  purpofe  an  houfe  of  commons.  This 
change  from  an  immediate  ftate  of  procuration  and  delega- 
tion to  a  courfe  of  ading  as  from  original  power,  is  the  way 
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in  which  all  the  popular  magiftracies  in  the  world  have  been 
perverted  from  their  purpofes.  It  is  indeed  their  greateft 
and  fometimes  their  incurable  corruption.  For  there  is  a 
material  diftindlion  between  that  corrviption  by  which  par- 
ticular points  are  carried  againft  reafon,  (this  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  prevented  by  human  wifdom,  and  is  of  lefs 
confequence)  and  the  corruption  of  the  principle  itfelf.  For 
then  the  evil  is  not  accidental,  but  fettled*  The  diftemper 
becomes  the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  fliall  be  compelled  to  conclude  the  princi-^ 
iple  of  parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted,  and  therefore  its 
ends  entirely  defeated,  when  I  fee  two  fymptons :  firft,  a 
rule  of  indifcriminate  fupport  to  all  minifters ;  becaufe  this 
deftroys  the  very  end  of  parliament  as  a  controul,  and  is  a 
general  previous  faiidtion  to  mifgovernment :  and  fecondly, 
the  fetting  up  any  claims  adverfe  to  the  right  of  free  elec- 
tion ;  for  this  tends  to  fubvert  the  legal  authority  by  which 
the  houfe  of  commons  fits. 

I  know  that,  lince  the  Revolution,  along  with  many  dan- 
gerous, many  ufeful  powers  of  government  have  been  weak- 
ened. It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to 
the  legiflature.  Parliaments  mull  therefore  fit  every  year, 
and  for  great  part  of  the  year.  The  dreadful  diforders  of 
frequent  elections  have  alfo  neceflitated  a  feptennial  inftead 
of  a  triennial  duration.  Thefe  circumftances,  I  mean  the 
conftant  habit  of  authority,  and  the  unfrequency  of  elec- 
tions, have  tended  very  much  to  draw  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons towards  the  chara(5ler  of  a  ftanding  fenate.  It  is  a  dif- 
order  which  has  arifen  from  the  cure  of  greater  diforders ; 
it  has  arifen  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  liberty 
under  a  monarchical  government,  with  external  ftrength  and 
with  internal  tranquillity. 

Vol.  I.  3  O  It 
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It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourfelves  entirely  from 
•his  great  inconvenience ;  bnt  I  would  not  increafe  an  evil, 
becaufe  I  was  not  able  to  remove  k;  and  becaufe  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  keep  the  houfe  of  commons  religioufly  true 
to  its  firft  principles^  I  would  not  argue  for  carrying  it  to  3 
total  oblivion  of  them.  This  has  bfsen  the  great  (cheme  of 
power  in  our  time.  They  who  will  not  conform  their  con- 
dudb  to  the  public  good,  and  cannot  fupport  it  by  the .  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  have 
totally  abandoned  the  fhattered  and  old-fa(hioned  fbrtrefs 
of  prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  ftrong  hold  of 
parliament  itfelf.  If  they  have  any  evil  deiign  to  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  commenfurate,  they  bring 
it  into  parliament.  In  parliament  the  whole  is  executed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  parliament  the  power  of 
obtaining  their  object  is  abfolute ;  and  the  fafety  in  the  pro- 
ceeding perfeft ;  no  rules  to  confine,  no  after-reckonings  t& 
terrify.  ParUament  cannot  with  any  great  propriety  piiniih 
others,  for  things  in  which  they  themfelves  have  been  ac- 
complices. Thus  the  controul  of  parliament  upon  the  exe- 
cutory power  is  loft ;  becaufe  parliament  is  made  to  partake 
in  every  confiderable  «St  of  government.  Impeacbment, 
that  great  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the  confiitutiM,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lofl^  even  to  the  idea  ofit» 

By  this  plan  feveral  important  ends  are  anfwered  to  the 
Cabal.  If  the  authority  of  parliament  fupports  itfelf,  the 
credit  of  every  adt  of  government  which  they  contrive^  is 
faved;  but  if  the  a6l  be  fo  very  odious  that  the  whole 
ftrength  of  parliament  is  infufficient  to  recommend  it^  then 
parliament  is  itfelf  difcredited ;  and  this  difcredit  increafes 
more  asid  more  that  indifference  to  thej  conftitution,  which 
it  is  the  conftant  aim  of  its  enemies^  by  iheir  abufe  of  parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  powers,  to  render  general  among  the  people.  When- 
ever parliament  is  perftiaded  to  a0ume  the  offices  of  execu- 
tive government,  it  will  lofe  all  the  confidence,  love,  and  ve» 
neration,  which  it  has  ever  enjoyed  whilft  it  was  fuppofed 
the  correSfme  and  controul  of  the  acting  powers  of  the  ftate. 
This  would  be  the  event,  though  its  coodu^St  in  fuch  a  per* 
veriion  of  its  fundions  fhould  be  tolerably  juft  and  mode- 
rate; but  if  it  fhould  be  iniquitous,  violent,  fuU  of  paffioni 
and  full  of  fadion,  it  would  be  conddered  as  the  moil:  into- 
lerable of  all  the  modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  coniiderable  time  this  feparation  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  from  their  conftituents  went  on  with  a.  iilent  progrefs  1 
and  had  thofe,  who  condu/i^ed  the  plan  for  their  total  fepa- 
ration,  been  perfbns  of  temper  and  abilities  any  way  equal  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  deiign,  the  fuccefs  would  have  been 
infallible :  but  by  their  precipitancy  they  have  laid  it  open 
in  all  its  nakednefs;  the  nation  is  alarmed  at  it:  and  the 
event  may  not  be  pleafajit  to  the  contrivers  of  the  fcheme. 
In  the  laft  feffion,  the  corps  called  the  king's  friends  made  an 
hardy  attempt  all  at  once,  /o  alt4ir  the  right  of  ele^ion  it/elf  \ 
to  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  houie  of  commons  to  difable 
any  perf<wi  difagree^bk!  to  them  from  fil:ting  in  parliament, 
without  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleafure ;  to  mal^e 
incapacities,  either  general  for  defcriptions  of  men,  or  par- 
ticular for  individuals;  and  to  take  into  their  body,  perfons 
who  avowedly  had  never  b^n  chofen  by  the, majority  of 
legal  ele<aors,  nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rule  of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  c^ajm  was  founded  and 
combated,  are  not  roy  bufinefs  h^re;.  l!«fever  has  a  fybject 
been  more  amply  and  more  Je«^;ie.dly  J^ndled,  nor  upon 
one  fide  in  my  opinion  more  ffiti^fa(9»rily ;  they  who  ane; 
not  convinced  by  what  is  already  written  would  not  jfece^ve 
axiMi^voTitbougb  one  arofs  from  tiie  deflii, .  -,   . 

3  O  2  I  too 
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I  too  have  thought  on  this  fubjeft :  but  my  purpofe  here, 
is  only  to  confider  it  as  a  part  of  the  favourite  project  of  go^ 
vernment;  to  obferve  on  the  motives  which  led  to  it;  and 
to  trace  its  political  confequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  puniftiment  of  Mr,  Wilkes  was  the 
pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman,  by  fetting  himfelf 
ftrongly  in  oppofition  to  the  court  cabal,  had  become  at  once 
an  object  of  their  perfecution,  and  of  the  popular  favour. 
The  hatred  of  the  court  party  purfuing,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  people  protecting  him,  it  very  foon  became  not 
at  all  a  queftion  on  the  man,  but  a  trial  of  ftrength  between 
the  two  parties.  The  advantage  of  the  viiSbory  in  this  par- 
ticular conteft  was  the  prefent,  but  not  the  only,  nor  by  any 
means  the  principal,  obje6l.  Its  operation  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  the  great  point  in  view. 
The  point  to  be  gained  by  the  cabar  was  this ;  that  a  prece- 
dent Ihould  be  eftablifhed,  tending  to  ftiew,  TJbat  the  favour  * 
ef  the  people  was  not  fo  Jure  a  road  as  the  favour  of  the  court 
even  to  popular  honours  and  popular  trujis.  A  ftrenuous  re- 
iiftance  to  every  appearance  of  lawlefs  power ;  a  fpirit  of 
independence  carried  to  fome  degree  of  enthufiafra  ;  an  in- 
quifitive  charadler  to  difcover,  and  a  bold  one  to  difplay, 
every  corruption  and  every  error  of  government ;  thefe  are 
the  qualities  which  recommend  a  man  to  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  in  open  and  merely  popular  eledlions.  An  in- 
dolent and  fubmiflive  difpofition ;  a  difpofition  to  think  cha- 
ritably of  all  the  adlions  of  men  in  power,  and  to  live  in  a 
mutual  intercourfe  of  favours  with  them ;  an  inclination 
rather  to  countenance  a  ftrong  ufe  of  authority,  than  to  bear 
any  fort  of  licentioufnefs  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  thefe 
are  unfavourable  qualities  in  an  open  ele(5Hon  for  members 
of  parliament. 

The  inftindt  which  cjvrries  the  people  towards  the  daoice 
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of  the  former,  is  juftified  by  reafon ;  becaufe  a  man  of  fuch 
a  character,  even  in  its  exorbitancies,  does  not  direcStly  con- 
tradidl  the  purpofes  of  a  tnift,  the  end  of  which  is  a  con- 
troul  on  power^  The  latter  charadter,  even  when  it  is  not 
in  its  extreme,  will  execute  this  truft  but  very  imperfetSlly ; 
and,  if  deviating  to  the  lead  excefs,  will  certainly  fruftrate 
inftead  of  forwarding  the  purpofes  of  a  controul  on  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  to  be  new  mo- 
delled, this  principle  was  not  only  to  be  changed  but  reverfed.. 
Whilft  any  errors  committed  in  fupport  of  power  were  left 
to  the  law,  with  every  advantage  of  favourable  conftnivSlion^ 
of  mitigation,  and  finally  of  pardon ;  all  excefTes  on  the  fide 
of  liberty,  or  in  purfuit  of  popular  favour,  or  in  defence  of 
popular  rights  and  privileges,  were  not  only  to  be  puniflied 
by  the  rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  by  a  difcretionary  pro- 
ceeding which  brought  on  the  lofs  of  the  popular  objedi  it/elf. 
Popularity  was  to  be  rendered,  if  not  directly  penal,  at  leaft 
highly  dangerous.  The  favour  of  the  people  might  lead 
even  to  a  difqualification  of  reprefenting  them.  Thein 
odium  might  become^  ftrained  through  the  medium  of  two 
or  three  confi:ru<H:ions,  the  means  of  fitting  as  the  truftee  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  them.  This  is  puniftiing  the  offence  in 
the  offending  part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  power  of  an  affembly,  ftill  in  fome  fort 
popular,  led  to  the  greateft  honours  and  emoluments  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  Now  the  principle  is  reverfed ; .  and  the 
favour  of  the  court  is  the  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  and 
holding  thofe.  honours  which  ought  to  be  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  people. 

It  fignifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be  quibbled 
away.    Example,  the  only  argument  of  effe6t  in  civil  life, 
demonftrates  the  truth  of  my  propofition.^   Nothing  can^ 
alter  my  opinionconcerning  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this 
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example,  until  I  fee  fome  man  for  his  indifcretion  in  tht 
fupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intemperate  fervility, 
rendered  incapable  of  fitting  in  parliament.  For  as  it  now 
Hands,  the  fault  of  overftraining  popular  qualities,  and,  ir- 
regularly if  you  pleafe,  afferting  popular  privileges,  has  led 
to  difqualification ;  the  oppofite  fault  never  has  produced  the 
llighteit  punilhment.  Refiftance  to  power,  has  fliut  the  door 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  one  man ;  obfequioufnels  and 
fervility,  to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  diforder,  or  any  dif- 
order.  But  I  would  leave  fuch  offences  to  the  law,  to  be 
puniflied  in  meafure  and  proportion.  The  laws  of  this  coun- 
try are  for  the  moft  part  conftituted,  and  wifely  fo,  for  the 
general  ends  of  government,  rather  than  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever  therefore  is  done 
in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  perfons  not  in  public  truft,  or  not 
acting  merely  in  that  truft,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lefs  out  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  law ;  and  the  law  itfelf  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  animadvert  upon  it  with  great  feverity.  Nothing 
indeed  can  hinder  that  fevere  letter  from  crufhing  us,  exr 
cept  the  temperaments  it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury. 
But  if  the  habit  prevails  of  £^oitig  beyond  the  hw,  and  fuper- 
feding  this  judicature,  of  carrying  offences,  real  or  fappoi^» 
into  the  legiflative  bodies,  who  (hall  eftablifh  themfelves 
into  courts  of  criminal  equity  (fo  the  Jlar  chamber  has  been 
called  by  Lord  Bacon),  all  the  evils  of  the  flar  chamber  are 
revived.  A  large  and  liberal  conftru<Stion  in  afcertaining 
offences,  and  a  difcretionary  power  in  punifhing  them,  is  the 
idea  of  criminal  equity ;  which  is  in  truth  a  monfter  in  jurif-j 
prudence.  It  fignifies  nothing  whether  a  court  for  this  pur- 
pofe  be  a  committee  of  council,  or  an  houfe  of  cx)mqion$»  or 
an  houfe  of  lords ;  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt  will  be  equally 
fubverted  by  it.  The  true  end  and  purpofe  of  that  houfe 
S  of 
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of  parliament  which  entertains  fuch  a  jurifdi(5tion  will  be 
deftroyed  by  it. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living  believes,  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  puniihed  for  the  indecency  of  his  publica- 
tions, or  the  impiety  of  his  ranfacked  clofet.  If  he  had  fallen 
in  a  common  flaughter  of  libellers  and  blafphemers,  I  coufd 
well  believe  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  was  pre-^ 
tended.  But  when  I  fee  that,  for  years  together,  full  as  im- 
pious, and  perhaps  more  dangerpus  writings  to  religion  and 
virtue  and  order,  have  not  been  punilhed,  nor  their  authors 
difcountenanced ;  that  the  moft  audacious  libels  on  royal 
majefty  have  palled  without  notice ;  that  the  moft  treafon- 
able  inve6tives  againft  the  laws,  liberties,  and  conftitution 
of  the  country,  have  not  met  with  the  llighteft  animadver- 
iion ;  I  muft  conlider  this  as  a  ihocking  and  fliamelefs  pre- 
tence. Never  did  an  envenomed  fcurrility  againft  every 
thing  facred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage  through  the 
kingdom  with  fuch  a  furious  and  unbridled  licence.  All 
this  while  the  peace  of  the  nation  muft  be  Ihaken,  to  ruin 
one  libeller,  and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  lingle  fa- 
vourite* 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  Ikulks  in  an  obfcure  and  con- 
temptible impunity.  Does  not  the  publick  behold  with  in- 
dignation, perfons  not  only  generally  fcandalous  in  their  lives, 
but  the  identical  perfons  who,  by  their  fociety,  their  inftruc- 
tion,  their  example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn  this 
man  into  the  very  faults  which  have  furniOied  the  cabal 
with  a  pretence  for  his  perfecution,  loaded  with  every  kind 
of  favour,  honour,  and  diftindtion,  which  a  court  can  be- 
ftow  ?  Add  but  the  crime  of  fervility  (the  foedum  crimen  fer- 
vitutis)  to  every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  imme- 
diately tranfmuted  into  virtue,  and  becomes  the  juft  fubjecSl 
of  reward  and  honour.    When  therefore  I  reflect  upon  this 
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method  purfued  by  the  cabal  in  diftributing  rewards  and 
punilhments,  I  muft  condude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  obje6l 
of  perfecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  com- 
mon with  others  who  are  the  objects  of  reward,  but  for  that 
in  which  he  differs  from  many  of  them :  that  he  is  purfued 
for  the  fpirited  difpofitions  which  are  blended  with  his 
vices ;  for  his  unconquerable  firmnefs,  for  his  refolute,  in- 
defatigable, ftrenuous  refiftance  againft  oppreffion. 

In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it^was  not  the  man  that  was  to  be 
punifhed,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  be  difcountenanced. 
Oppofition  to  acSls  of  power  was  to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of 
civil  profcription.  The  popularity  which  fhould  arife  from 
fuch  an  oppofition  was  to.  be  fhewn  unable  to  protedl  it* 
The  qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  the  people,  were  to 
render  every  fault  inexpiable,  and  every  error  irretrievable. 
The  qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  power,  were  to 
cover  and  to  fandtify  every  thing.  He  that  will  have  a  fure 
and  honourable  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  mufl:  take  care 
how  he  adventures  to  cultivate  popular  qualities;  other- 
wife  he  may  remember  the  old  maxim.  Breves  et  infaujlos 
populi  Romani  amores.  If,  therefore,  a  purfuit  of  popularity 
expofe  a  man  to  greater  dangers  than  a  difppfition  to  fervi- 
lity,  the  principle  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  popular  elec- 
tions will  perifh  out  of  the  conflitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  confidi^r  how  the 
houfe  of  commons  under  the  operation  of  thefe  examples 
mufl  of  neccflity  be  conftituted.  On  the  fide  of  the  court 
will  be,  all  honours,  offices,  emoluments;  every  fort  oCper^ 
fonal  gratification  to  avarice  or  vanity ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
moment  to  moft  gentlemen,  the  means  of  growing,  by  in- 
numerable petty  fervices  to  individuals,  into  a  fpre^ading  in- 
terefl  in  their  country.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
perfon  unconnected  with  the  court,  and  in  oppofition  to  its 
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fyftem.  For  his  own  perfon,  no  office,  or  emolument,  oi: 
title;  no  promotion,  ecclefiaftical,  or  civil,  or  military,  or 
naval,  for  children,  or  brothers j  or  kindred.  In  vain  an  ex- 
piring intereft  in  a  borough  calls  for  offices,  or  fmall  livings, 
for  the  children  of  mayors,  and  aldermen,  and  capital  bur- 
geffes.  His  court  rival  has  them  all.  He  can  do  an  infinite 
number  of  a£ts  of  generofity  and  kindnefs,  and  even  of 
public  fpirit.  He  can  procure  indemnity  from  quarters.  He 
can  procure  advantages  in  trade.  He  can  get  pardons  for 
offences.  He  can  obtain  a  thoufand  favours,  and  avert  a 
thoufand  evils.  He  may,  while  he  betrays  every  vahiabl6 
intereft  of  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a  father, 
a  guardian  angel,  to  his  borough.  The  unfortunate  inde- 
pendent member  has  nothing  to  offer,  but  harlh  refufal,  or 
pitiful  excufe,  or  defpondent  reprefentation  of  an  hopelefs 
intereft.  Except  from  his  private  fortune,  in  which  he  maiy 
be  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  his  court  competitor,  he 
has  no  way  of  fhewing  any  one  good  quality,  or  of  making 
a  fingle  friend.  In  the  houfe,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  difpi- 
rited  minority.  If  he  fpeaks,  the  doorS  are  locked.  A  budy 
of  loquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell  the  world,  that  all  he 
aims  at,  is  to  get  into  office.  If  he  has  not  the  talent  of  elo- 
cution, which  is  the  Cafe  of  many  as  wife  and  knowing  men 
as  any  in  the  houfe,  he  is  liable  to  all  thefe  inconveniencies, 
without  the  eclat  which  attends  upon  any  tolerably  fuccefs- 
ful  exertion  of  eloquence.  .  Can  we  conceive  a  m6re  dif- 
couraging  poft  of  duty  than  this  ?  Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward 
of  popularity ;  fuffer  even  the  excefTes  committed  in  defence 
of  the  popular  intereft,  to  become  a  ground  for  the  majority 
of  that  houfe  to  form  a  difqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the 
law,  arid  at  their  pleafure,  attended  not  only  with  the  lofs  of 
the  franchife,  but  with  every  kind  of  perfonal  difgrace. — ^If 
♦his  fliall  happen,  the  people  of  this  kingdom  may  be  aflfured 
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that  they  cannot  be  firmly. or  faithftilly  ferved  by  any  man> 
It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that  they  fhould ; 
and  their  prefumption  will  be  equal  to  their  folly,  if  they 
expedt  it.  The  power  of  the  people,  within  the  laws,  muft. 
ihew  itfelf  fuflSlcient  to  protect  every  reprefentative  in  the 
animated  performance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be 
performed.  The  houfe  of  commons  can  never  be  a  con* 
troul  on  other  parts  of  government  unlefs  they  are  con- 
trouled  themfelves  hy  their  conftituents;  and  tuilcfs  thefc 
conftituents  poffefs  fome  right  in  the  choice  of  that  houfe, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  that  houfe  to  take  away.  If 
they  fufFer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  Hand,  they 
have  utterly  perverted  every  other  power  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  late  proceeding,  I  wdll  not  fay,  is  contrary 
to  law ;  it  tnujl  be  fo ;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed  can- 
not, by  any  poflibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  any  limited  mem- 
ber of  government. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declanng  incapacities, 
would  not  be  above  the  juft  claims  of  a  final  judicature,  if 
they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a  leading  principle,  that  they 
had  no  rule  in  the  exercife  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  dif^ 
cretion.  Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
affign  the  principle  of  unfitnefs,  the  fpecies  or  degree  of  de- 
linquency, on  which  the  houfe  of  commons  will  expel,  nor 
the  mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  nor  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  eftablifhed.  The  diredl  confequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  firft  franchife  of  an  Englifhman,  and  that  on 
which  all  the  reft  vitally  depend,  is.  to  be  forfeited  for  Ibme 
offence  which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  by 
no  known  rule  whatfoever  of  legal  evidence.  This  is  fo 
anomalous  to  our  whole  conftitution,  that  1  will  venture  to 
fay,  the  moft  trivial  right  which  the?  fubje<a  claims,  never 
was,  nor  can  be,  forfeited  in  fuch  a  mwiner* 
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.  The  whole  of  their  ufiirpatioii  is  eftabliihed  upon  this 
method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make  laws.  No;  we  do 
not  contend  for  this  power.  We  only  declare  law ;  and,  as 
we  are  a  tribunal  both  competent  and  fupreme,  what  we 
declare  to  be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  fhould  not  have 
been  fb  before.  Thus  the  circumftance  of  having  no  appeal 
from  their  jurifdidtion  is  made  to  imply  that  they  have  no 
rule  in  the  exercife  of  it;  the  judgment  does  not  derive  its 
validity  from  its  conformity  to  the  law;  but  prepofteroufly 
the  law  is  made  to  attend  on  the  judgment;  and  the  rule 
of  the  judgment  is  no  other  than  the  occafional  will  of  the 
boufe.  An  arbitrary  difcretion  leads,  legality  follows ; 
which  is  juft  the  very  nature  and  defcription  of  a  legilla- 
tive  a6l. 

This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory.  It  was 
purfued  into  its  utmoft  confequences ;  and  a  dangerous 
principle  has  begot  a  correfpondent  pradice*  A  fyftema- 
tic  fpirit  has  been  Ihewn  upon  both  fides.  The  eledtors  of 
Middlefex  chofe  a  perfon  whom  the  houfe  of  commons  had 
voted  incapable ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  has  taken  in  a 
member  whom  the  eledlors  of  Middlefex  had  not  chofen. 
By  a  conftrudtion  on  that  legiflative  power  which  had  been 
aflumed,  they  declared  that  the  true  legal  fenfe  of  the 
county  was  contained  in  the  minority,  on  that  occafion ;  and 
might,  on  a  refiftince  to  a  vote  of  incapacity,  be  contained 
in  any  minority. 

When  any  conftrudtion  of  law  goes  againft  the  fpirife  of 
the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  fupport,  it  is  a  vicious  con- 
ftrudtion. It  is  material  to  us  to  be  reprefented  really  and 
bona  Jidey  and  not  in  fonns>  in  types,  andi  ftiadb^s,  and  fic^ 
tions  of  law.  The  right  of  eledtion  was  not  eftabliihed 
merely  as  a  matter  of  for m^  to  fatisfy  fome  method  and  rule 
of  technical  reafoning ;  it  was  not  a^  principle  which  migh| 
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fubflitute  a  Titius  or  a  Maevius,  a  ^obn  Doe  or  Richard  Roey 
iti^Yit  pkce  of  a  man  fpecially  chofen;  not  a  principle 
which  was  juil  as  well  fatisfied  with  ofie  man  as  with  ano* 
ther.  It  is  a  right,  the  eflfedt  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  man,  and  that  man  only,  whom  by  their  voices, 
a(5lually,  not  conftrudtively  given,  they  declare  that  they 
know,  efteem,  love,  and  truft.  This  right  is  a  matter  within 
their  own  power  of  judging  and  feeling;  not  an  ensrationh 
■  and  creature  of  law :  nor  can  thofe  devices,  by  which  any 
thing  elfe  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fuch  an  ad:ual  choice, 
anfwer  in  the  leaft  degree  the  end  of  reprefentation, 

1  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as  flrained  con- 
flru^ions  in  other  cafes.  Such  is  the  conftrudtion  in  com- 
mon recoveries.  The  method  of  conftrudlion  which  in  that 
cafe  gives  to  the  perfons  in  remainder,  for  their  fecurity 
and  reprefentative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or  fweeper  of 
the  court,  or  ibme  other  fhadowy  being  without  fubftance 
OF  efik<5t,  is  a  fi<Stion  of  a  very  coarfe  texture.  This  was 
however  fuffered,  by  the  acquiefcence  of  the  whole  king^ 
dom,  for  ages,  becaufe  the  evafion  of  the  old  ftatnte  of 
Weftminfter,  which  authorifed  perpetuities,  had  more  fenfe 
and  utility  than  the  law  which  was  evaded.  But  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  right  of  eledlion  into  fuch  a  farce  and  mockery 
*  ^  a  fi^itious  fine  and  recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another 
'jfate ;  becaufe  the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us» 
and  the  evafion  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this  power  of  dif- 
eretionary  difqualification  is  vefted  in  hands  that  they  may 
tnaft,  and  who  will  be  fure  not  to  abufe  it  to  their  prejudice. 
Until  1  find  fomething  in  this  argument  dillering  from  that 
«n  which  every  mode  of  defpotifm  has  been  defended,  I  Ihall. 
not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great  compliment.  The  peo- 
ple are  fiitisfied  to  truft  tbemfelves  with,  the  exercife  of  their' 
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own  privileges,  and  do  not  defire  this  kind  intervention  of 
the  lioufe  of  commons  to  free  them  from  the  burthen. 
They  are  certainly  in  the  right.  They  ought  not  to  truft 
the  houfc  of  commons  with  a  power  over  their  franchifes  i 
becaufe  the  conftitution,  Which  placed  two  other  co-ordinate 
]K>wers  to  controul  it,  repofed  no  fuch  confidence  in  that 
body.  It-were  a  folly  well  deferving  fervitude  for  its  pu-^ 
nifliment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  wh^re  the  laws  are  full  of 
diftruft ;  and  to  give  to  an  houfe.  of  cornmons,  arrogating  to- 
its  fole  relblution  the  moft  har(h  and  odious  part  of  legifla- 
tive  authority)  that  degree  of  fubmiffion  which  is  due  only 
to  the  legiflature  itfelf.. 

When  the  houfe  ©f  commons,  In  an  endeavour  to  obtairr 
new  advantages  ^t  the  ex  pence  of  the  other  orders  of  the: 
ftate^  for  the  benefit  of  the  commons  at  large,  have  purfued; 
ftrong  meafores ;  if  it  were  not  juft,  it  was  at  leaft  natural^. 
that  the  coriftituente  fhould  Connivie  at  all  their  proceedings ; 
becaufe  we  were  ourfelves  ultimately  to  profit.  But  when 
this  fubmiflJon  is  uj^ed'totw,  in  a  conteft  between  the  re- 
prefentatives  and  ourfelves,  and  where  nothing  can  be  put 
into  their  fcale  which  is  not  taken  from. ours,  they  fancy  us 
to  be  children  when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  reprefenta- 
tives,  pur  owa  flefh  and  bibod,  and  that  all  the  ftripes  they 
give  us  are  for  our  good;  The  very  defire  of  that  body  to  have 
fuch  a  truft  contrary  tO'law  repofed  in  them,  (hews  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  it..  They  certainly  M'ill  abufe  it ;. 
becaufe  all  men  pofiefled  of  an  uncon^rouled  difcretionary 
powec  leading  to.  the  aggrandifement  and  profit  of  their' 
own  body,  have  always  abufed  it:  and  I  fee  no  particular 
fen(flity  in.  our  times,  that  is  at  aM  likeJy,  by  a  miraculous- 
operation,  to  oveiTule  the  courife  of  naturci 

But  we.  rauft  pwpofcly  fhtat  ou-i^.  eyes,,  if.  we  confider  this 
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matter  raerelyias  a  ^^onteft  betweea  the  houfe  of  commons 
and  the  ele<5tors.  The,  true  conteft  is  between  the  eledtors 
of  th?  kingdom  and  the  crawi) ;  the  crown  acting  by  an 
inftrumental  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  predfely  the  fame^ 
whether  the  minifters  of  the  crown  can  difqualify  by  a  de- 
pendent Jioufe  of  commousj  or  by  a  dependent  court  oijiar 
ab  amber  y  or  by  a  dependent  coijrt  of  king's  bench..  If  once 
members  of  parliament  can  be  pr^<SticaUy  convinced,  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  die  aflfeiStion  or  opinion;  of  the  people 
for  their  political  being,  they  will  give  themfelves  over, 
without  even, an  appearance  pf  referve,  to  thf.  influence  of 
the  court. 

J  Indeed^  ar  parliament  \inconuei5ted  with  ■  the  people,  is  ef- 
fential  to  a  miniftry  unconneded  with  the  peoj^e;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  faw  through  what,  mighty  difficulties 
the  interior  miniftry  waded,  and  the,  exterior  were  dragged, 
in  this  bufinefs,  vf)\\  conceive  of  what  proidigiQUS  irjope^- 
ance,  the  new  corps  of  ki^^s  n^en  held  tJbis  principle ,  of 
occaiional  and  perfonal  inc^ngitat^on,  to  th^  whole  body  of 
their  defign. 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  was  thus  made  to  confider 
itfelf  as  the  mafter  of  its  conftituepts,  i  there  wanted  but  one 
thing  to  fecure  that  houfe  againl):  all.  ppffible  future  devia- 
tion towards  popularity ;  an  unlii^ited  fund  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  court. 

To  complete  the  fcheme  of  bringing  our  court  to  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  neighbouring  monarchies,  it  was  neceffary,  in 
efre<St,  to  deftroy  thofe  appropriatipns  ;of  revenue,  whicl^ 
feem  to  limit  the  propertyi  as  the  other  laws  had  done  the 
powers,  of  the  crown.  An  opportunity  for  this  purpofe  was 
taken,  upon  an  application  to  parliament  for  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  civil  lift;   which  in  1769  bad.amojmted  to 
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5i3ioooA  Such  application  had  been  "made  upon  former  occa- 
lions  ;  but  to  do  it  in  the  former  manner  would  by  no  means 
anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe. 

Whenever  the  crown  had  come  to  the  commons  to  de- 
fire  a  fupply  for  the  difchargirig  of  debts  due  on  the  civil 
lift ;   it   was    always   aiked   and  granted  with  one  of  the 
three  following,  qualifications ;  fometimes  with  all  of  them. 
Either  it  was  ftated,  that  the  revenue  had  been  diverted 
from  its  purpofes  by  parliament :  or  that  thofe  duties  had 
fallen  Ihort  of  the  fum  for  which  they  were  :given  by  par- 
hament,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  legiflature  had  not 
been  fulfilled :  or  that  the  money  required  to  difcharge  the 
civil  lift  debt,  was  to  be  raifed  chargeable  on  the  civil  lift 
duties.    In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  crown  was  found' 
in  debt.    The  leffening  and  granting  away  fbme  part  of  her 
revenue  by  parliament  was  alledged  as  the  canfe  of  that  debt, 
and  pleaded  as  an  equitable  ground,  fuch  it  certainly  was,  for 
difcharging  it.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  duties  which 
were  then  applied  to  the  ordinary  government  produced 
clear  above  580,000/-  a  year;  becaufe,  when  they  were  after-' 
wards  granted  to  George  the  Firft,  120,000/.  was  added,  to' 
complete  the  whole  to  700,000/.  a  year.    Indeed  it  was  thei>- 
aflerted,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  truly,  that  for  many  years  the 
net  produce  did  not  amount  to  above  550,000/.    The  queen's 
extraordinary  charges  were  befides  very  confiderable ;  equal, 
at  ;leaft,  to  any  we  have  known  in  our  time*    The  applica- 
tion to  parliamer>t  was  not  for  an  abfblute  grant  of^money ;  ^ 
but  to  empower  the  Queen  to  raife  it  by  borrowing  upon  the  » 
civil  lift  funds.  ... 

The  civil  lift  debt  Nyas  jtwice  paid  in  the  reign  of  ^eorge  : 
the  Firft.  Thq  money  was  granted  upon  the  fame  plan  » 
which  had  be^en,  foUowjed  in  the  reign  of  0^^'^^^  Anne.  /The  '' 
ciyil  lift  revenues  were  then  mortgaged  for  the  fum  to  be 
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raifed,  and  ftood  charged  with  the  ranfom  of  their  own  deli- 
verance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his  civil  lift. 
Duties  were  granted  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  800,000/.  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years,  and 
after  the  laft  rebellion,  that  he  called  upon  parliament  for  a 
difcharge  of  the  civil  lift  debt.  The  extraordinary  charges 
brought  on  by  the  rebellion,  account  fully  for  the  neceffities 
of  the  crown.  However,  the  extraordinary  charges  of  go- 
vernment were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  civil  lift  duties  for  feveral  years  before, 
was  ftated  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  Ible,  ground  on  which 
an  application  to  parliament  could  be  juftified.  About  this 
time  the  product  of  thefe  duties  had  fallen  pretty  low ;  and 
€ven  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  reign  they  never  pro- 
duced 800,000/.  a  year  clear  to  the  treafury. 

That  prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards :  not  only 
no  new  demands  were  made ;  but  with  fo  much  good  order 
were  his  revenues  and  expences  regulated,  that,  although 
many  parts  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  court  were  upon  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  fcale  than  they  have  been  fince,  there 
was  a  confiderable  fum  in  hand,  on  his  deceafe,  amounting 
to  about  170,000/.  applicable  to  the  fervice  of  the  civil  lift  of 
his  prefent  majefty.  So  that,  if  this  reign  commenced  with 
a,  greater  charge  than  ufual,  there  was  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  abundantly  to  fupply  all  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pence.  That  the  civil  lift  ftiould  have  been  exceeded  in  the 
two  former  reigns,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft, 
was  not  at  all  furprizing.  His  revenue  was  but  700,000/. 
annually  ;  if  it  ever  produced  fo  much  clear.  The  prodigi- 
ous, and  dangerous  difafiedtion  to  the  very  being  of  the  efta- 
blifhrnent)  and  the  caucfe  of  a  pretender  then  powerfully 
§.  abetted* 
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abetted  fxom  abrdad,  produced  ttanj  demands  of  an  extraw" 
dioary  nature  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much  naanagement 
and  great  expences  were  neceiTary.  But  the  throne  of  no 
prince  has  flood  upon  more  unfhaken  foundations  than  that 
of  his  prefent  majefty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  fum  given  for  the  civil  hft,  and  to 
have  incurred  a  debt  vrirhout  fpecial:  authority  of  parliament, 
^Ti&y  prima  faeky  a  criminal  a6t:  ais  fuch,  tninifters  ought 
naturaOy  rather  to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  infpedtion, 
than  to  have  expofed  it  to  the  fcrutiny>  of  parliament.  Cer« 
tainly  they  ought)  of  themfeives,  officiodily.fo  have  com< 
armed  with  every  fort  of  argimient)  which>  by  explaining, 
could  eal:ctife,i  a  matter  in  itfeif  of  preikmptive  guilt.  But  the 
terrors  of  the  houCe  of  comrnons  are  iia  kmget  for  niinif- 
tcrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  afr  tmftee  of  the  public  purfe,.  would. have  led 
them  to  call  with  a  punftihons  iblidiude  for  eviery  puUic 
account,  and  to  hate  examined  into  them  with  doe  moit  ri- 
gorous accuracy. 

The  capital  ufe  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality  of  tho 
di;u-ge,  the  realbn  of  incurring  it,  and  the  juftioe  and  necef- 
iity  of  difcharging  it,  Ihould  all  appear  antecedent  to  th^ 
payment.  No  man  evor  pays  firft,  and  caUs  for  hb  accoimt 
afterwards ;  becaufe  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  hand» 
the  principal,  and  indeed  only  effeftuai,  means  of  coinpellihg 
a  full  and  fair  oi^e*  But,  in  national  bufhieis,xh)ere  is  an  adr 
ditional  reafon  for  a  previous  produdtion  of  every  account. 
It  is  a  check,  perhaps  :the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  pro- 
digal ule  of  public  money.  An  account  after  payment  is  to 
no  raitional  pu,rpore  an  account.  However,  the  hbufe  of 
commons  thought  afi  thefe  to  be  antiqu^ated  principles  j  they 
wer6  of  opinion^  that  the  moft  parliamentary  way  of  pro-: 
Vol.  I.  3  Q  ceeding 
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ceeding  was,  to  pay  firft  what  the  court  thought  proper  to 
demand^  and  to  take  its  chance  for  an  examination  into  ac-- 
counts  at  fonne  tifnfe  of  greater  leifure. 

The  nation  had  fettled  Soo^ooo/.  a  year  on  the  crown,  as 
fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  dignity,  upon  the  eftimate  of 
its  own  mimfters.  '  When  minillers  came  to  parliament,  and 
iaid  that  this  allowance  had  not  been  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  500,000/.  would  it 
not  have  been  natural  for  parliament  firft  to  have  afked,  how, 
and  by  what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came  to  be 
infufFicient  ?•  Would  it  not  have  favoured  of  feme  attention  to 
juftice,  to  have  feen  in  what  periods  of  adminiftration  this 
debt  had  been  originally  incurred;  that  they  might  difcover, 
and,  if  need  were,  animadv«t  on  the  perfons  who  were  found 
the  moft  culpable  ?  To  put  their  hands  upon  fuch  articles  of 
expenditure  as  they  thought  improper  or  exceffive,*  and  to 
fecure,  in  future,  againftifuch  mifepplication  or  exceeding? 
Accounts  for  any  other  piirpodfes  are.but  a  mattenof  curiofity, 
and  no  genuine  parliamentary  objecSt.  All  the  accounts  which 
could  anfwer  any  parliamentary  end  were  refufed,  or  poftpon- 
cd  by  previous  queftions.  Every,  idea  of  prevention  was  re- 
jeAetl,  as  conveying  an  improper  fufpicion  of  the  minifters 
of  theti^own.  -  . 

When  evfery  leading  acc6unt  had  been  reiftifed,  liiaoy  others 
wer«  granted  with  fufficient  facility.  : 
,  But  with  great  candour  alfoj  the  houfe  wa«  informed,  that 
hardly  aay  of  them  could  be  Teady  until  the  next  feffioh ; 
fome  of  them  perhaps  not  fo  foon. .  But,  in  order  firmly  to 
eftablilh  the- precedent  of  payment  previous  to  accounty  2Xidi\o 
form  it  into  a  fettled  rule  of  the  houfe,  the  god  in  the  ma- 
chine was  brought  down,  nothing  lefs  than  the  wonder-work- 
ing iaw  of  parlmm^nt.  It  .was  alledged,  that  it  is  the  law 
of  parliament,  when  any  demand  comes  .from  the  crown,  that 
.  "  .         •    :5  .         the 
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the  hovife  muft  go  immediately  into  the  committee  of  fupply ; 
in  which  committee  it  w^s  allofvr ed,  that  the  produ(5tion  and 
examination  of  accounts  would  be  quite  proper  and  regular. 
It  was  therefore  carried,  that  they  fhould  go  into  the  committee 
without  delay,  and  without  accounts,  in  order  to  examine 
with  great  order  and  regularity  things  that  could  not  poliibly 
come  before  them.  .  After  this  fliroke  of  orderly  arid  parlia- 
mentary wit  and  bumour,:they.werit  into  the  committee ;  and 
very  generoufly  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumftance  in  that  debate  too  remarkable  to 
be  overlooked.  This.debt  of  the  civil  lift  Was  all  along  argued 
upon  the  fame  footing^  as  a  debt  of  the  ftatxr,  contradted  upon 
natiohal  authority. .  Its  payment  was  urged  as  equally  preflP" 
ing  upon  th'elpUblic  faith  and  honour:  and. when  the  whole 
yearns  account  was  ftated,  in  what  iis  called  the  budget^  the  mi- 
niftry  valued  themfelves  on  the  payment  x)f  fo  much  public 
debt,  juil  as  if  they  had  difcharged  500,000/.  of  navy  or  ex- 
chequer bills.  Though,  in.  truth,  their  payment,  frcjm  riie 
finking  fund,  of  debt  which  was  never  cDnti:a(Sted.by  parlia- 
mentary authority,  was,  to  all  intents  and;  purpofes,  fo  much 
debt  incurred.  But  fuch  is  the  prjsfent  notion,  of  public 
credit,  and  payment  of  ctebt^  No  ^wonder-  that  it  produces 
fuch  effe<fts,  .-  .  .'    .     ;  .       .•     :  • ;  /  -  •. 

.  Nor  was  the  houfe  at  all  more:  attentive;  to  i'pfavidcntfe- 
curity  againft  future,  than  it  had  bee6  to, a:  vindi<9tive  ratro- 
fpedt  to  paft,  mifmanagements.  I  ihould  have  thoilght  in- 
deed that  a  minifterial  promife,  dupng  their  own  continuance, 
in  office,  might  have  been;  given,  though  this  would  have, 
been  but  a  poor  fecurity  for  the,  publick.  Mr.  Pelhani 
gave  fuch  an  aflurange,  and  he  Jtfept  his  Word.  But  nothing 
was  capable  of  extorting  from  our  minifters  any  thing  which 
had  the  leaft  refemblance  tQ  a  promifopf  confining  the  ex- 
pences  of, the  civil  lift  within  th^. limits .wh^ehh^d  been  fettled' 
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by  parliament.  This  re&rve  of  theirs  I  look  upon  to  be  equi- 
yalent  to  the  cleardit  dedaratioa»  chat  they  were  refohred  up<»i 
A  contrary  courfe. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  fpeedi 
from  the  throne,  after  thanking  pariiament  for  the  relief  fo 
Uberally  glinted,  the  minifters  inform  the  two  houfes,  that 
they  wiU  endeavour  to  confine  the  expences  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment— ^within  what  limits,  think  you  ?  thofe  which  the 
law  had  prefcribed  ?  Not  in  the  leaft— "  foch  limits  as  the 
*<  Bonour  of  the  crown  can  poffibly  admit." 

Thus  they  eftabliihed  an  arbitrary  ftandard  for  that  dig* 
nity  which  parliament  had  defined  and  limited  to  a  legal 
ilandard.  They  gave  themfelves,  under  the  lax  and  indeter'- 
minate  idea  of  the  honour  of  tbe  crown,  a  full  loofe  for  all 
manner  of  diffipation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.  This 
arbitrary  fiandard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hxM  out  to  bodi 
hou&s ;  while  an  idle  and  unop^rative  a6t  of  parliament,  efti- 
mating  die  dignity  of  the  crown  at  Sooyooo/.  and  confining 
it  to  that  fum)  ad^  to  the  number  of  obfolete  ftatmes  which 
load  the  (helves  of  libraries  without  any  fort  of  advantage  to 
the  people.  ,»        .' 

After  this  proceeding,  I  fuppo&  that  no  man  can  be  io 
weak  as  to  think  that  the  crown  is  limited  to  any  (ettled  al- 
lowance wfaatifoever.  For  if  the  mimfiry  has  800,000/.  a 
year  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  by  the  law  of  parliament 
all  the  debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid. previous  to  the 
produ(Stion  of  any  account;  I  ^efiomie  that  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  income  with  no  other  limits  than  the  abilities  of  the 
fubje<Stand  the  modersAion  of  thetourt;  that:is<tofay,itis 
fuch  an  income  as  is  pofiefled  by  every  abfolute  monarch  in 
Europe.  It  amounts,  as  a  peribn  of  great  ability  faid  in  the 
debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of  drawling  upon  the  finking 
fund.    Its  e£fo^  on  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  muft; 
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be  obvicms ;  for  in  vain  is  the  finking  fond  the  great  bnttrefs 
t)f  all  the  reft,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  miniftry  to  refort 
to  it  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  which  they  may  choofe  to 
incur,  under  the  name  of  the  civil  lift,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  committee,  which  thinks  itfelf  obliged  by  law  to 
vote  fupplies  witliout  any  other  account  than  that  of  the  mere 
exiftence  of  the  debt. 

'  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  a  ferious  fum.  But  it  is 
nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  upon  which  the  fum  was 
voted ;  a  principle  that  may  be  well  called,  the  fruitful  mother 
of  an  hundred  more.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  public  credit 
of  very  great  cohfequence,  when  compared  with  that  which 
refults  to  public  morals  and  to  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution^ 
from  the  exhauftlefe  mine  of  corruption  opened  by  the  prece- 
dent, and  to  be  wrought  by  the  princijde,  of  the  late  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  civil  lift.  The  power  of  difcretionary 
difqualification  by  one  law  of  parliament,  and  the  neceflaty 
of  paying  every  debt  of  the  civil  lift  by  another  law  of  parlia- 
ment, if  fuflfered  to  pafs  unnoticed,  muft  eftablifii  fiich  a 
fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  parliament  the 
beft  appendage  and  fupport  of  arbitrary  power  that  ever 
was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This  is  ielt.  The 
quarrel  is  begun  between  the  reprefentatives  and  the  people* 
The  court  faction  have  at  length  committed  them. 

In  fuch  a  ftrait  the  wifeft  may  well  be  perplexed,  and  the 
boldeft  ftaggered.  The  circumftances  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  new.  We  have  hardly  any  land-marks  from  the  wif* 
dom  of  our  anceftors,  to  guide  us»  At  beft  we  can  only  fol- 
low th^  fpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other  cafes.  I  know 
the  diligence  with  which  my  obfervations  on  our  public  dif- 
orders  have  been  made ;  I  am  very  fure  of  the  integrity  of 
the  motives  on  which  they  are  publifhed  :  I  cannot  be  equally 
confident  in  any  plan  for  the  abfolute  cure  of  thofe  diforders, 
or  for  their  certain  future  prevention.    My  aim  is  to  bring 
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this  matter  into  more  public  difcuflion.  Let  the  fagacity  of 
others  work  upon  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  writ- 
ers to  defcribe  hiftories  of  difeafes  very  accurately,  on  whofe 
cure  they  can  fay  but  very  little. 

The  firft  ideas  which  generally  fuggeft  themfelves,  for 
the  cure  of  parliamentary  diforders,  are,  to  Ihorten  the  du- 
ration of  parliaments ;  and  to  difqualify  all,  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  placemen,  from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Whatever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  thofe  remedies,  I  am  fure 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  it  is  impoffible  to  apply  them. 
.A  reftoration  of  the  right  of  free  ele<5lion  is  a  preliminary 
indifpenfable  to  every  other  reformation.  What  alterations 
ought  afterwards  to  be  made  in  the  cdnftitution,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  and  difficult  refearch . 

If.  1  wrote  nierely  to  pleafe  the  popular  palate,  it  would 
indeed  be  as  little  troublefome  to  me  as  to  another,  to  extol 
thefe  remedies,  fo  famous  in  fpeculation,  but  to  which  their 
greateft  admirers  have  never  attempted  ferioufly  to  refort  in 
pradlice.  1  confefs  then,  that  I  have  no  fort  of  reliance  upon 
cither  a  triennial  parliament,  or  a  place-bill.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  perhaps  it  might  rather  ferve  to  counteract,  than 
to  promote  the  ends  that  are  pwropofed  by  it.  To  fay  no- 
thing of  the  horrible  diforders  among  the  people  attending 
frequent  eledlions,  I  flioukl  be  fearful  of  committing,  every 
three  years,  the  independent  gentlemen  of  the  coiintry  into 
a  conteft  with  the  treafury.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the 
contending  parties  would  be  ruined  firft.  Whoever  has 
taken  a  careful  view  of  public  proceedings,  fo  as  to  endea- 
vour to  ground  his  fpeculations  on  his  experience,  muft 
have  bbferved  how  prodigioufly  greater  the  power  of  mini- 
ftry  is  in  thfe  firft  and  laft  feffion  of  a  parliament,  than  it  is  in 
the  intermetliate  period,  when  members  fit  a  little  firm  on 
their  feats.  The  perfons  of  the  greateft  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, with  whom  I  have  cx^nvcrfed,  did  conftaotly,  in 
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canvaffing  the  fate  of  queftions,  allow  fomething  to  the 
court  fide,  upon  account  of  the  eledlions  depending  or  immi- 
nent. The  evil  complained  of,  if  it  exifts  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial  parlia- 
ment :  for,  unlefs  the  influence  of  government  in  eledtions 
can  be  entirely  taken  away,  the  more  frequently  they  re- 
turn, the  more  they  will  harrafs  private  independence;  the 
more  generally  men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  fettled 
fyftematic  intereft  of  government,  and  to  the  refources  of  a 
boundlefs  civil  lift.  Certainly  fomething  may  be  done,  and' 
ought  to  be  done,  towards  leflening  that  influence  in  elec- 
tions; and  this  will  be  neceflary  upon  a  plan  either  of  longer 
or  fhorter  duration  of  parliament.  But  nothing  can  fo  per- 
fedlly  remove  the  evil,  as  not  to  render  fuch  contentions, 
too  frequently  repeated,  utterly  ruinous,  firft  to  independ- 
ence of  fortune,  and  then  to  independence  of  fpirit;' 
As  I  ;  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
hot  at  all  debating  it  in  an  adverfe  line,  I  hope  I  may" 
be  excuied  in  another  obfervation.  With  great  truth  I 
may  ?iver,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  talked  on  this 
fiibjedl  with  any  man  much  converfant  with  public  bufinefs, 
who  cohfidered  fliort  parliaments  as  a  real  improvement  of 
the  cohftitution.  Gentlemen,  warm  in  a  popular  caufe,  are- 
ready  enough  to  attribute  all  the  declarations  of  fuch  perfons 
to  corrupt  motives.  But  the  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one 
hand,  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  mind,  furniflies  itj  on  the  other, 
with  the  means  of  better  information.  The  authority  of 
fuch  perfons  will  always  have  fome  weight.  It  may  ftand 
upon  a  par  with  the  fpeculations  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  prac- 
tifed  in  bufinefs ;  and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  intentions,' 
have  not  fo  effe(£lual  means  of  judging.  It  is,  befides,  an- 
effecSt  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  imagine,  that  every 
Aatefman  is  of  courfe  corrupt;  and  that  his  opinion,  ujp6n 
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every  conftitution^  point,  is  folely  formed  upon  fome  iinifter 
intereft. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.  The  feme 
principle  guides  in  both ;  1  mean,  the  opinion  which  is  en- 
tertained by  many,  of  the  infallibility  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions, in  the  cure  of  public  diftempers.  Without  being  as 
unreafonably  doubtful  as  many  are  unwifely  confident,  I 
will  only  fay,  that  this  alfo  is  a  matter  very  wdi  worthy  of  fe- 
rious  and  mature  reflexion.  It  is  not  eafy  to  forefee,  what  the 
effect  would  be,  of  difconnecSting  with  parliament,  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  who  hold  civil  employments,  and  of  fuch 
mighty  and  important  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  efta- 
bliniment&.  It  were  better,-  perhaps,  that  they  Ihould  have 
a  corrupt  intereft  in  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  than  that 
they  ihould  have  none  at  aU.  This  is  a  quefti<m  altogether 
different  from  the  difqualiflcation  of  a  particular  defodption 
of  revenue  officers  from  feats  in  parliament ;  or,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  lower  forts  of  them  from  votes  in  elections.  In  the 
Ibrmo:  cafe»  only  the  few  are  afife£ted ;  in  the  latter,  only 
the  inconfiderable.  But  a  great  official,  a  great  profeffional, 
a  great  military  and  naval  intereft,  all  neceflarUy  compr&> 
hending  many  people  of  the  firft  weight,  ability)  wealtli, 
and  fpirit^  has  been  gradually  formed  in  the  kingdom* 
Thefe  new  interefts  muft  be  let  into  a  ihare  of  re{«e{enta- 
tion,  elfe  poffibly  they  may  be  inclined  to  deftroy  thoie  infti- 
tutions  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  partake.  This 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  tirifled  with ;  nor  is  it  every  well-meaning 
man,  than  i&  fit  to  put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  ferious 
confiderations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  ho'e,  becaufe 
they  are  not  dire£dy  to  my  purpofe ;  i«-opofing  only  to  give 
the  reader  fome  tafte  c^  the  difficulties  that  attend  a^  Ga{»tal 
changes  in  the  conftitution ;  juft  to  hint  the  uncertainty,  to 
iay  no  wor£e,  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  court,  as  long  as 
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it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its  power,  of 
applying  that  influence  to  parliament;  and  perhaps,  if  the 
public  method  were  precluded,  of  doing  it  in  fome  worfe 
and    more   dangerous  method.     Underhand    and    obUque 
ways  would  be  ftudied.    The  fcience  of  evaiion,  already 
tolerably  underftood,  would  then  be  brought  to  the  greateft 
perfecSlion.    It  is  no  inconliderable  part  of  wifdom,  to  know 
how  much  of  an  evil  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  left,  by  attempt- 
ing a  degree  of  purity  impracticable  in  degenerate  times  and 
manners,  inftead  of  cutting  off  the  fubfifting  ill  pra<Stices, 
neAV  corruptions   might  be  produced  for  the  concealment 
and  fecurity  of  the  old.    It  were  better,  undoubtedly,  that 
no  influence  at  all  could  affedt  the  mind  of  a  member  of 
parliament.    But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opinion, 
a  place  under  the  government  is  the  leaft  difgraceful  to  the 
man  who  holds  it,  and  by  far  the  moft  fafe  to  the  country.. 
I  would  not  fliut  out  that  fort  of  influence  which  is  open 
and  vifible,  which  is  connedted  with  the  dignity  and  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate,  when  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  contradts,  of  fubfcriptions,  of  direct  bribery, 
and  thofe  innumerable  methods  of  clandeftine  corruption, 
which  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  which 
will  be  applied  as  long  as  thefe  means  of  corruption,  and 
the  difpofition  to  be  corrupted,  have  exiftence  araongft  'us.; 
Our  conftitution  ftands  on  a  nice  equipoife,  with  fteep  pre- 
cipices and  deep  waters  upon  all  fides  of  it.    In  removing  it 
from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  fide,  there  may  be  a 
rifque  of  overfetting  it  on  the  other.    Every  proje6t  of  a  ma- 
terial change  in  a  government  fo  complicated  as  ours,  com- 
bined at  the  fame  time  with  external  circumftances  ftill 
more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties ;  in  which 
a  confiderate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide ;  a  prudent 
man  too  ready  to  undertake ;  or  an  honeft  man  too  ready  to 
Vol.  I.  .  3  R  promife^ 
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promife.  -  They  do  not  refpecSt  the  publick  nor  themfelves, 
who  engage  for  more,  than  they  are  fure  that  they  ought  to 
attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  perform.  Thefe  are  my 
fentiments,  weak  perhaps,  but  honell  and  unbiafled;  aiul 
fubmitted  entirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave  men,  well  affected 
to  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  and  of  experience  in 
what  may  bell  promote  or  hurt  it* 

Indeed,  in  the  fituation  in  which  we  ftand,  with  an  ira- 
menfe  revenue,  an  enormous  debt,  mighty  eftablifliments, 
government  it felf  a  great  banker  and  a  great  merchant,  I 
fee  no  other  way  for  the  preferyation  of  a  decent  attention  tv> 
public  intereft  in  the  reprefentatives,  but  tbe  interpqfetion  of 
tbi  body  of  the  people  itfelf^  whenever  it  (hall  appear,  by  fome 
flagrant  and  notorious  adl,  by  fome  capital  innovation,  that 
thefe  reprefentatives  are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the 
law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power.  This  interpofi- 
tion  is  a  moft  unpleafant  remedy.  But,  if  it  be  a  leg^l  re- 
medy, it  is  intended  on  fome  occalion  to  be  ufed ;  to  be  ufed 
then  only,  Avhen  it  is  evident  that  nothing  elfe  can  hold  the 
conftitution  to  its  true  principles. 

The  diftempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  fubjedls  of 
apprehenfion  and  redrefs,  in  the  laft  century ;  in  this,  the 
diftempers  of  parliament.  It  is  not  in  parliament  alone  that 
the  remedy  for  parliamentary  diforders  can  be  com  pleated ; 
hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in  go- 
vernment is  re-eftabliftied,  the  people  ought  to  be  excited 
to  a  more  ftrid:  and  detailed  attention  to  the  condudt  of  their 
reprefentatives.  Standards,  for  judging  liiore  fyfl:ematically 
upon  their  condud,  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  meetings  of 
counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and  correct  lifts  of 
the  voters  in  all  important  queflions  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured. 
By  fuch  means  fomething  may  be  done.  '  By  fuch  means 
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it  may  appear  who  thofe  are,  that,  by  an  indifcriminate  fup- 
port  of  all  adminiftrations,  have  totally  banilhed  all  integrity 
and  confidence  out  of  public  proceedings ;  have  confounded 
the  beft  men  with  the  worft ;  and  weakened  and  diflblved, 
inftead  of  ftrengthening  and  compa6ting,  the  general  frame 
of  government.  If  any  perfon  is  more  concerned  for  govern-- 
ment  and  order,  than  for  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  even 
he  is  equally  concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  courfe  of  indif- 
criminate fupport.  It  is  this  blind  and  undiftinguifhing  fup- 
jx)rt,  that  feeds  the  fpring  of  thofe  very  diforders,  by  which 
he  is  frighted  into  the  arms  of  the  faiflion  which  contains  in 
itfelf  the  fource  of  all  diforders,  by  enfeebling  all  the  vifible 
and  regular  authority  of  the  ftate.  The  diftemper  is  in-^ 
creafed  by  his  injudicious  and  prepoilerous  endeavours,  or 
pretences,  for  the  cure  of  it. 

An  exterior  adminiftration,  chofen  for  its  impotency,or  after 
it  is  chofen  purpofely  rendered  impotent,  in  order  to  be  ren- 
dered fubfervient,  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  laws  themfelves 
will  not  be  refpedled,  when  thofe  who  execute  them  are  de- 
fpifed ;  and  they  will  be  defpifed,  when  their  power  is  not  im- 
mediate from  the  crown,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom.  Never 
were  minifters  better  fiipported  in  parliament.  Parliamen- 
tary fupport  comes  and  goes  with  office,  totally  regardlefs 
of  the  man,  or  the  merit.  Is  government  ftrengthened  ?  It 
grows  weaker  and  weaker.  The  popular  torrent  gains  upon 
it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our  experience.  It  is  not 
fupport  that  is  wanting  to  government,  but  reformation. 
When  miniftry  refts  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  not  indeed 
built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  it  has,  however,,  fome  liabi- 
lity. But  when  it  ftands  upon  private  humour,  its  ftru6ture 
is  of  ftubble,  and  its  foundation  is  on  quickfand.  I  repeat 
it  again— He  that  fupports  every  adminiftration,  fubverts  all 
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government.    The  reafon  is  this:   The  whole  bufinefs  in 
which  a  court  ufually  takes  an  intereft  goes  on  at  prefent 
equally  well,  in  whatever  hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wife 
or  foolifh,  fcandalous  or  reputable ;  there  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  hold  it  firm  to  any  one  body  of  men,  or  to  any  one 
confittent  fcheme  of  politicks.    Nothing  interpofes,  to  pre- 
vent the  full  operation  of  all  the  caprices  and  all  the  paf- 
iions  of  a  court  upon  the  fervants  of  the  publick.     The 
fyllem  of  adminiftration  is  open  to  continual  fhocks  and 
changes,  upon  the  principles  of  the  meaneft  cabal,  and  the 
moft  contemptible  intrigue.    Nothing  can  be  folid  and  per- 
manent.    All  good  men  at  length  fly  with  horrour  from 
fuch  a  fervice.     Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with  the  fpirit 
which  ought  to  animate  fuch  men  in  a  free  ftate,  while  they 
decline  the  jurifdidtion  of  dark  cabal  on  their  adtions  and 
their  fortunes,   will,   for  both,  chearfuUy  put  themfelves 
upon  their  country.    They  will  truft  an  inquifitive  and  dif^ 
tinguiftiing  parliament;  becaufe  it  does  enquire,  and  does 
diftinguifli.     If  they  a£t  well,  they  know,  that  in  fuch  a  par- 
liament, they  will  be  fupported  againft  any  intrigue ;  if  they 
a6t  ill,  they  know  that  no  intrigue  can  protedt  them.    This 
iituation,  however  awful,  is  honourable.    But  in  one  hour, 
and  in  the  felf-fame  aflembly,  without  any  affigned  or  af- 
fignable  caufe,  to  be  precipitated  from  the  higheft  authority 
to  the  moft  marked  negledt,  poflibly  into  the  greateft  peril 
of  life  and  reputation,  is  a  fituation  full  of  danger,  and  defti- 
tute  of  honour.    It  will  be  Ihunned  equally  by  every  man  of 
prudence,  and  every  man  of  fpirit. 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  divHion  of  court  from 
the  adminiftration;  and  of  the  divifion  of  public  men  among 
themfelves.  By  the  former  of  thefe,  lawful  government  is 
undone;  by  the  latter,  all  oppofition  to  lawlefs  power  is 
rendered  impotent.  Government  may  in  a  great  meafure 
a  be 
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be  reftored,  if  any  confiderable  bodies  of  men  have  honefty 
and  refolution  enough  never  to  accept  adminiftration,  un* 
lefs  this  garrifon  of  king*s  metty  which  is  ftationed,  as  in  a 
citadel,  to  controul  and  enflave  it,  be  entiVely  broken  and 
difbanded,  and  every  v^rork  they  have  thro\yn  up  be  levelled 
with  the  ground*  The  difpofition  of  public  men  to  keep 
this  corps  together,  and  to  adt  under  it,  or  to  co-operate 
with  it,  is  a  touchftone  by  which  every  adminiftration  ought 
in  future  to  be  tried.  There  has  not  been  one  which  has 
not  fuflS^ciently  experienced  the  utter  incompatibility  of  that 
fa<aion  with  the  public  peace,  and  with  all  the  ends  of  good 
government :  fince,  if  they  oppofed  it,  they  foon  loft  every 
power  of  ferving  the  crown ;  if  they  fubmitted  to  it,  they  loft 
all  the  efteem  of  their  country.  Until  minifters  give  to  the 
public  a  full  proof  of  their  entire  alienation  from  that  fyf- 
tem,  however  plaulible  their  pretences,  we  may  be  fure  they 
are  more  intent  on  the  emoluments  than  the  duties  of 
office.  If  they  refufe  to  give  this  proof,  we  know  of  what 
ftuff"  they  are  made.  In  this  particular,  it  ought  to  be  the 
electors  buiinefs  to  look  to  their  reprefentatives.  The  elec- 
tors ought  to  efteem  it  no  lefs  culpable  in  their  member  to 
give  a  lingie  vote  in  parliament  to  fuch  an  adminiftration,. 
than  to  take  an  office  under  it ;  to  endure  it,  than  to  a6l  in  it. 
The  notorious  infidelity  and  verfatility  of  members  of  par- 
liament, in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things,  ought  in  a 
particular  manner  to  be  confidered  by  the  eledtors  in  the 
enquiry  which  is  recommended  to  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  holdings  of  that  deftru6tive  fyftem,  which  has  en- 
deavoured to  unhinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and  ufe- 
ful  connexions  in  the  kingdom. 

This  cabal  has,  with  great  fuceefs,  propagated  a  dodtrine 
which  ferves  for  a  colour  to  thofe  adls  of  treachery;  ^nd 
w.hilft  it  receives  any  degree  of  countenance,  it  will  be  ut- 
terly 
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terly  fenfelefs  to  look  for  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  court 
party.  The  dodlrine  is  this :  That  all  political  connexions 
are  in  their  nature  facStious,  and  as  fucli  ought  to  be  diffi- 
pated  and  deftroyed ;  and  that  the  rule  for  forming  admini- 
ftrations  is  mere  perfonal  ability,  rated  by  the  judgment  of 
this  cabal  upon  it,  and  taken  by  draughts  from  every  divi- 
lion  and  denomination  of  public  men.  This  decree  was 
folemnly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the  court  corps,  the 
Earl  of  Bute  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  which  he  made,  in  the 
year  J  766,  againft  the  then  adminiftration,  the  only  admini- 
ftration  which  he  has  ever  been  known  directly  and  pub- 
licly to  oppofe. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  fuch  perfons  ftiould 
make  fuch  declarations.  That  connexion  and  faction  are  equi- 
valent terms,  is  an  opinion  which  has  been  carefully  incul- 
cated at  all  times  by  unconftitutional  ftatefmen.  The  reafon 
is  evident.  Whilft  men  are  linked  together,  they  eafily  and 
fpeedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  delign.  They 
are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with  common  counfel,  and  to  oppofe 
it  with  united  ftrength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  difperfed, 
without  concert,  order,  or  difcipline,  communication  is  un- 
certain, counfel  difficult,  and  refiftance  im practicable.  Where 
men  are  not  acquainted  with  each  other's  principles,  nor  ex- 
perienced in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all  pradlifed  in  their 
mutual  habitudes  and  difpofitions  by  joint  efforts  in  bufinefs; 
no  perfonal  confidence,  no  friendfhip,  no  common  intereft, 
fubfifting  among  them ;  it  is  evidently  impoffible  that  they 
can  adt  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perfeverance,  or  effi- 
cacy. In  a  connexion,  the  moft  inconfiderable  man,  by  add- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his  ufe; 
out  of  it,  the  greateft  talents  are  wholly  unferviceable  to  the 
publick.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain-glory  into 
enthufiafm,  can  flatter  himfelf  that  his  Angle,  unfupported, 
I  defultory. 
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defultory,  iinfyftematic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat 
the  fubtle  dcfigns  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens. 
When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  muft  affociate;  elfe  they 
will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  facrifice  in  a  contemptible 
ftruggle. 

It  is  not  enough  in  a  fituation  of  truft  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  a  man  means  well  to  his  country ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  in  his  lingle  perfon  he  never  did  an  evil  a<St, 
but  always  voted  according  to  his  confcience,  and  even  har- 
rangued  againft  every  delign  which  he  apprehended  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  This  innoxious 
and  inefFedtual  charadler,  that  feems  formed  upon  a  plan  of 
apology  and  difculpation,  falls  miferably  fhort  of  the  mark 
of  public  duty.  That  duty  demands  and  requires,  that 
what  is  right  Ihould  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made 
prevalent ;  that  what  is  evil  fhould  not  only  be  detected, 
but  defeated.  When  the  public  man  omits  to  put  himfelf 
in  a  fituation  of  doing  his  duty  with  'effe(5t,  it  is  an  omiilion 
that  fruftrates  the  purpofes  of  his  truft  almoft  as  much  as 
if  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  furely  no  very  rational 
account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  has  always  a6ted  right ;  but 
has  taken  fpecial  care,  to  a6l  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his 
endeavours  could  not  poffibly  be  productive  of  any  con* 
fequence. 

.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many  parties  Ihould 
have  made  perfons  of  tender  and  fcrupulous  virtue  fome- 
what  out  of  humour  with  all  forts  of  connexion  in  politicks. 
1  admit  that  people  frequently  acquire  in  fuch  confedera- 
cies a  narrow,  bigotted,  and  profcriptive  fpirit ;  that  they 
are  apt  to  fink  the  idea  of  the  general  good  in  this  circum- 
fcribed  and  partial  intereft.  But,  where  duty  renders  a  cri- 
tical fituation  a  neceffary  one,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  keep  free 
from  the  evils  attendant  upon  it;  and  not  to  fly  from  the 
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fituation  itfelf.  If  a  fortrefs  is  feated  in  an  unwholefomc 
air,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  his 
health,  but  he  muft  not  defert  his  ftation.  Every  profef- 
fion,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one  of  a  foldier,  or  the  fa- 
cred  one  of  a  prieft,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices; 
which,  however,  form  no  argument  againft  thofe  ways  of 
life ;  nor  are  the  vices  themfelves  inevitable  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  thofe  profeflions.  Of  fuch  a  nature  are  connexions 
in  politicks;  eflentially  neceffary  for  the  full  performance 
of  our  public  duty,  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into 
faftion.  Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  com- 
monwealths of  parties  alfo ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that 
our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make 
men  bad  citizens,  as  that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken 
thofe  by  which  we  are  held  to  our  country. 

Some  legiflators  wrent  fo  far  as  to  make  neutrality  in  party 
a  crime  againft  the  ftate.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might 
not  have  been  rather  ro  overftrain  the  principle.  Certain  it 
is,  the  beft  patriots  in  the  greateft  commonwealths  have  al- 
ways commended  and  promoted  fuch  connexions.  Idem  . 
/entire  de  republican  was  with  them  a  principal  ground  of 
friendlhip  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know  any  other  capa- 
ble of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleafing,  more  honour- 
able, and  more  virtuous  habitudes.  The  Romans  carried 
this  principle  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  of  offices  to- 
gether, the  difpofition  of  which  arofe  from  chance  not  fe- 
ledlion,  gave  rife  to  a  relation  which  continued  for  life.  It 
was  called  necejjitudo  Jortis ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a 
facred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  civil 
relation  were  confidered  as  adls  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
turpitude.  The  whole  people  was  diftributed  into  political 
focieties,  in  which  they  adted  in  fupport  of  fuch  interefts  in 
the  ftate  as  they  feverally  affected.    For  it  was  then  thought 
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no  Clime,  to  endeavour  by  every  honeft  means  to  advance 
to  fuperiority  and  power  thofe  of  your  own  fentiments  and 
opinions.  This  wife  people  was  far  from  imagining  that 
thofe  connexions  had  no  tie,  and  pbliged  to  no  duty ;  but 
that  men  might  quit  them  without  lliame,  upon  every  call 
of  intereft.  They  believed  private  honour  to  be  the  great 
foundation  of  public  truft ;  that  friendfhip  was  no  mean  ftep 
towards  patriotifm;  that  he  who,  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  fliewed  he  regarded  fomebody  befides  him- 
felf,  when  he  came  to  a(5t  in  a  public  fituation,  might  proba- 
bly confult  fome  other  intereft  than  his  own.  Never  may 
we  become  plus  /ages  que  lesfages,  as  the  French  comedian 
has  happily  exprefled  it,  wifer  than  all  the  wife  and  good 
men  who  have  lived  before  us.  It  was  their  wifti,  to  fee 
public  and  private  virtues,  not  diflbnant  and  jarring,  and 
mutually  deftru^tive,  but  harmonioufly  combined,  growing 
out  of  one  another  in  a  noble  and  orderly  gradation,  recipro- 
cally fupporting  and  fupported.  In  one  of  the  moft  fortu- 
nate periods  of  our  hiftary  this  country  was  governed  by  a 
connexion ;  I  mean  the  great  connexion  of  Whigs  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  They  were  complimented  upon  the 
principle  of  this  connexion  by  a  poet  who  was  in  high 
efteem  with  them.  Addifon,  who  knew  their  fentiments, 
could  not  praife  them  for  what  they  confidered  as  no  proper 
f»ili[je<a  of  commendation.  As  a  poet  who  knew  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a  thing  which  in  ge- 
neral eftimation  was  not  highly  reputable.  Addreffing  him- 
felf  to  Britain, 

Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  fportf 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court. 
On  the  firm  bafis  of  defer t  tbey  rifcy 
From  long-trfd  faith,  and  friendjbifs  holy  ties. 
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The  Whigs  of  thofe  days  believed  that  the  only  proper 
method  of  rifing  into  power  was  through  hard  eflays  of 
pra6tifed  friendlhip  and  experimented  fidelity.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  imagined,  that  patriotifm  was  a  bloody  idol, 
which  required  the  facrifice  of  children  and  parents,  or 
deareft  connexions  in  private  life,  and  of  all  the  virtues  that 
rife  from  thofe  relations.  They  were  not  of  that  ingenious 
paradoxical  morality,  to  imagine  that  a  fpirit  of  moderation 
was  properly  Ihewn  in  patiently  bearing  the  fufferings  of 
your  friends;  or  that  difintereftednefs  was  clearly  mani- 
fcfted  at  the  expence  of  other  peoples  fortune.  They  be- 
lieved that  no  men  could  a£t  with  effect,  who  did  not  a<St  in 
concert ;  that  no  men  could  a<5t  in  concert,  who  did  not  a61: 
.with  confidence;  and  that  no  men  could  a6t  with  confi- 
dence, who  were  not  bound  together  by  common  opinions,. 
common  affections,  and  common  interefts* 

Thefe  wife  men,  for  fuch  I  muft  call  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Godolphin,  Lord  Sommers,  and  Lord  Marlborough,  were 
too  well  principled  in  thefe  maxims  upon  which  the  whole 
fabrick  of  public  ftrength  is  built,  to  be  blown  oflF  their 
ground  by  the  breath  of  every  childifh  talker.  They  were 
not  afraid  that  they  fliould  be  called  an  ambitious  Junto ;  or 
that  their  refolution  to  Hand  or  fall  together  fhouId>  by 
placemen,  be  interpreted  into  a  fcuflfle  for  places. 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  intereft,  upon  fome  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find 
it  impoflible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own 
politicks,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who  refufea 
to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  reduced  into  pradtice. 
It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpeculative  philofopher  to  mark  the 
proper  ends  of  government.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  politi- 
cian,  who  is  the  philofopher  in  adlion,  to  find  out  proper 
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means  towards  thofe  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  eflfedt. 
Therefore  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  is  their 
firft  purpofe,  to  purfue  every  juft  method  to  put  the  men 
who  hold  their  opinions  into  fuch  a  condition  as  may  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into  execution,  with 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  ftate.     As  this  power  is 
attached  to  certain  fituations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for 
thefe  fituations.     Without  a  profcription  of  others,  they  are 
bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  confiderations,  to  accept  any 
offers  of  power  in  which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ; 
nor  to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controuled,  or  to 
be  over-balanced,  in  office  or  in  council,  by  thofe  who  con- 
tradi<5l  the    very  fundamental  principles  on   which  their 
party  is  formed,  and  even  thofe  upon  which  every  fair  con- 
nexion mufl  fland.    Such  a  generous  contention  for  power, 
on  fuch  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  eafily  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  mean  and  interefled  ftruggle  for  place 
and  emolument.    The  very  ftile  of  fuch  perfons  will  ferve 
to  difcriminate  them  from  thofe  numberlefs  impoflors,  who 
have  deluded    the  ignorant  with  profeffions  incompatible 
with  human  pra<5lice,  and  have  afterwards  incenfed  them  by 
practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar  rectitude. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wifdom  and  narrow  mo- 
rals, that  their  maxims  have  a  plaufible  air;  and,  on  a  cur- 
fory  view,  appear  equal  to  firfl  principles.  They  are  light 
and  portable.  They  are  as  current  as  copper  coin ;  and  about 
as  valuable.  They  ferve  equally  the  firft  capacities  and  the. 
lowefl;  and  they  are,  at  leaft,  as  ufeful  to  the  worft  men  as 
the  befl.  Of  this  flamp  is  the  cant  of  Not  meriy  but  meafures^ 
a  fort  of  charm,  by  which  many  people  get  loofe  from  every 
honourable  engagement.  When  I  fee  a  man  acting  this 
defultory  and  difconnedled  part,  with  as  much  detriment  to 
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his  own  fortune  as  prejudice  to  the  caufe  of  any  party,  I  am 
not  perfuaded  that  he  is  right ;  but  I  am  ready  to  believe 
he  is  in  earneft.     I  refpedt  virtue  in  all  its  lituations ;  even 
when  it  is  found  in  the  unfuitable  company  of  weakhefs, 
I  lament  to  fee  qualities,  rare  and  valuable,  fquandered  away 
without  any  public  utility.     But  when  a  gentleman  -with 
great  vifible  emoluments  abandons  the  party  in  which  he 
has  long  adted,  and  tells  you,  it  is  becaufe  he  proceeds  upon 
his  own  judgment ;  that  he  adls  on  the  merits  of  the  feveral 
meafures  as  they  arife ; .  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  his 
own  confcience,  and  not  that  of  others ;  he  gi vqs  reafons 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  controvert,  and  difcovers  a  charac- 
ter which  it  is  impoflible  to  miftake;     What  fhall  we  think 
of  him  who  never  differed  from  a  certain  fet  of  men  until 
the  moment  they  loft  their  power,  and  who  never  agreed 
with  them  in  a  fingle  inftance  afterwards  ?  Would  not  fuch 
a  coincidence  of  intereft  and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate? 
Would  it  not  be  an  extraordinary  caft  upon  the  dice,  that  a 
man's  connexions  Ihould  degenerate  into  fa6tion,  precifely 
at  the  critical  moment  when  they  lofe  their  power,  or  he 
accepts  a  place  ?  When  people  defert  their  connexions,  the 
defertion  is  a  manifeft/^^,  upon  which  a  dire6t  fimple  iflue 
lies,  triable  by  plain  men.    Whether  a  meafure  of  govern- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  is  no  matter  offaSf^  but  a  mere  af&ir 
of  opinion,  on  which  men  may,  as  they  do,  difpute  and 
wrangle  without  end.    But  whether  the  individual  thinks 
the  meafure  right  or  wrong,  is  a  point  at  ftill  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  reach  of  all  human  decifion.    It  is  therefore 
very  convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  judgment  of 
their  conduit   on  overt-a£ls,  cognizable  in    any  ordinary 
court,  but  upon  fuch  matter  as  can  be  triable  only  in  that 
fecret  tribunal,  where  they  are  fure  of  being  heard  with 
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favour,  or  where  at  word  the  fentence  will  be  only  private 
whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  wi(h  to  find  no  fubftance  in  a 
dodlrine  which  has  a  tendency  to  deftroy  all  teft  of  charac- 
ter as  deduced  from  condudt.  He  will  therefore  excufe  my 
adding  fomething  more,  towards  the  further  clearing  up  a 
point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  obfcurity  todifhonefty 
has  been  able  to  cover  with  fome  degree  of  darknefs  and 
doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  connexion,  thefe 
politicians  fuppofe  it  a  neceflary  incident  to  it,  that  you  are 
blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  dire<St 
oppofition  to  your  own  clear  ideas;  a  degree  of  fervitude 
that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought  of  fubmitting 
to;  and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions  (except  fome 
court  factions)  ever  could  be  fo  fenfelefsly  tyrannical  as  to 
impofe.  Men  thinking  freely,  will,  in  particular  inftances, 
think  differently.  But  ftill,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mea- 
fures  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs  are  related 
to,  or  dependent  on,  fome  great  leading  general  principles  in 
government^  a  man  muft  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  political  company  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
them  at  leaft  nine  times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not  concur  in 
thefe  general  principles  upon  which  the  party  is  founded, 
and  which  neceffarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their  appli- 
cation, he  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have  chofen  fome 
other,  more  comformable  to  his  opinions.  When  the  quef- 
tion  is  in  its  nature  doubtful,  or  not  very  materia),  the 
modefty  which  becomes  ^n  individual,  and  (in  fpite  of  our 
court  moralifts)  that  partiality  which  becomes  a  well-chofen 
friendfhip,  will  frequently  bring  an  an  acquiefcence  in  the 
general  ientiment.  Thus  the  difagreement  will  naturally 
be  rare ;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  indulge  freedom,  with- 
out 
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out  violating  concord,  or  difturbing  arrangement.  And  this 
is  all  that  ever  was  required  for  a  character  of  the  greateft 
uniformity  and  fteadinefs  in  connexion.  How  men  can 
proceed  without  any  connexion  at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prehenlible.  Of  what  fort  of  materials  muft  that  man  be 
made,  how  muft  he  be  tempered  and  put  together,  who  can 
fit  whole  years  in  parliament,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  amidft  the  ftorm  of  fuch  tempeftuous 
paflioris,  in  the  fliarp  confliicSt  of  fo  many  wits,  and  tempers, 
and  characters,  in  the  agitation  of  fuch  mighty  queftions, 
in  the  difcuflion  of  fuch  vaft  and  ponderous  interefts,  with- 
out feeing  any  one  fort  of  men,  whofe  character,  conduit, 
or  difpofition,  would  lead  him  to  affociate  hirafelf  with  them, 
to  aid  and  be  aided,  in  any  one  fyftem  of  public  utility? 

I  remember  an  old  fcholaftic  aphorifm,  which  fays,  ^^that 
^  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached  from  others,  muft  be 
^*  either  an  angel  or  a  devil."  When  I  fee  in  any  of  thefe 
detached  gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic  purity,  power, 
and  beneficence,  I  fhaU  admit  them  to  be  angels*  In  the 
mean  time  we  are  born  only  to  be  men.  We  fhall  do 
enough  if  we  form  ourfelves  to  be  good  ones.  It  is  there- 
fore our  bufinefs  carefully  to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to  rear 
to  the  moft  perfect  vigour  and  maturity,  every  fort  of  gene- 
rous and  honeft  feeling  that  belongs  to  ouv  nature.  To 
bring  the  difpofitions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the 
fervice  and  conduit  of  the  commonwealth;  fo  to  be  patriots, 
as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate  friend- 
fhips,  and  to  incur  enmities.  Jo  have  both  ftrong,  but  both 
fele6ted  :  in  the  one,  to  be  placable ;  in  the  other,  immove- 
able. To  model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and  our  litua- 
tion.  To  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  virtue  which  is  im- 
practicable  is  fpurious ;  and  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  fall- 
ing into  faults  in  a  courfe  which  leads  us  to  a<5l  with  effe<£t 
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and  energy,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days  without  blame,  and 
without  ufe.  Public  life  is  a  fituation  of  power  and  energy ; 
he  trefpafles  again  ft  his  duty  who  fleeps  upon  his  watch,  as 
well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It  is  not  every 
conjundture  which  calls  with  equal  force  upon  the  adlivity  of 
honeft  men ;  but  critical  exigencies  now  and  then  arife ;  and 
I  am  miftaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them.  Men  will  fee  the 
neceffity  of  honeft  combination  ;  but  they  may  fee  it  when 
it  is  too  late.  They  may  embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous 
to  themfelves,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country ;  when, 
for  want  of  fuch  a  timely  union  as  may  enable  theqi  to  op^ 
pofe  in  favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  fide,  they 
may,  at  length,  find  themfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  con- 
fpiring,  inftead  of  confultiog.  The  law,  for  which  they  ftand, 
may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  bittereft  enemies ; 
and  they  will  be  caft,  at  length,  into  that  miferable  alter- 
native, between  flavcry  and  civil  confufion,  which  no  good 
man  can  look  upon  without  lK)rror ;  an  alternative  in  which 
it  is  impoflible  he  Ihould  take  either  part,  with  a  confcience 
perfectly  at  repofe.  To  keep  that  fituation  of  guilt  and  re- 
morfe  at  the  utmoft  diftance,  is,,  therefore,  our  firft  obliga- 
tion. Early  activity  may  prevent  late  and  fruitlefs  violence* 
As  yet  we  work  in  the  light.  The  fcheme  of  the  enemies 
of  public  tranquillity  has  difarrangedj^  it  has  not  de- 
ftroyed  us* 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exifts  fuch  a  fa<Sliott 
as  I  have  defcribed ;  a  facStion  ruling  by  the  private  inclina- 
tions of  a  court,  againft  the  general  fenfe  of  the  people ;, 
and  that  this  faction,  whilft  it  purfues  a  fcheme  for  under- 
mining all  the  foundations  of  our  freedom,  weakens  (for 
the  prefent  at  leaft)  all  the  powers  of  executory  government^ 
rendering  us  abroad  contemptible,,  and  at  home  diftra6ted ;. 
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he  will  believe  alfo,  that  nothing  but  a  firm  combination  of 
public  men  againft  this  body,  and  that,  too,  fupported  by 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people  at  large,  can  poflibly 
get  the  better  of  it.    The  people  wiU  fee  the  neceffity  of 
reftoring  public  men  to  an  attention  to  the  public  opinion, 
and  of   reftoring  the   conftitution  to  its  original    princi- 
ples.   Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  houfe 
of  commons  from  afluming  a  chara(Sler  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.    They  will  endeavour  to  keep  that   houfe, 
for  it«  exiftence,   for   its    powers,    and    its    privileges,    as 
independent  of  every  other,  and  as  dependent  upon  them- 
felves,  as  poflible.    This  fervitude  is  to  an  houfe  of  com- 
mons {like  obedience  to  the  divine  law)   "  perfeft   free- 
**  dom.'*    For  if  they  once  quit  this  natural,  rational,  and 
liberal  obedience,  having  deferted  the  only  proper  founda- 
tion of  thdr  power,  they  muft  feek  a  fupport  in  an  abje61: 
and  unnatural -dependence  fomewhere  elfe.  When,  through 
the  medium  of  this  juft  connexion  with  their  conftituents, 
the  genuine  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  reftored,  it 
will  begin  to  think  of  cafting  from  it,  with  fcorn,  as  badges 
of  fervility^  a31  the  falfe  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with 
which  it  has  been,  for  fome  time,  difgraced*    It  will  begin 
to  think  of  its  old  office  of  Controul.    It  will  not  fuffer, 
that  laft  of  evils,  to  predominate  in  the  country ;  men  with- 
out popular  confidence,  public  opinion,  natural  connexion, 
or  mutual  truft,  invefted  with  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. 

Wh^n  they  have  learned  this  leflbn  themfelves,  they 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  court,  that  it  is  the 
true  intereft  of  the  prince  to  have  but  one  adqiiniftration ; 
and  that  one  compofed  of  thofe  who  recommend  them- 
felves to  their  fovereign  through  the  opinion  of  their  coun- 
try, and  not  by  their  obfequioufnefs  to  a  favourite.  Such 
mtii  will  ferve  their  fovereign  with  affeiStion  and  fidelity ; 
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becaufe  his  choice  of  them,  upon  fuch  principles,  is  a  com- 
pliment to  their  virtue.  They  will  be  able  to  ferve  hirti 
effectually ;  becaufe  they  wDl  add  the  weight  of  the  country 
to  the  force  of  the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to 
ferve  their  king  with  dignity ;  becaufe  they  will  never  abufe 
his  name  to  the  gratification  of  their  private  fpleen  or  ava- 
rice. This,  with  allowances  for  human  ftailty,  may  pro- 
bably be  the  general  character  of  a  miniftry,  which  thinks 
itfelf  accountable  to  the  houfe  of  commons;  when  the 
houfe  of  commons  thinks  itfelf  accountable  to  its  confti- 
tuents.  If  other  ideas  fhould  prevail,  things  muft  remain  in 
their  prefent  confufion ;  imtil  they  are  hurried  into  all  the 
rage  of  civil  violence ;  or  until  they  fink  into  the  dead  re-f- 
pofe  of  defpotifm. 
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THE  following  fpeech  has  been  much  the  fubjedl  of 
converiation ;  and  the  defire  of  having  it  printed  was 
laft  ftimmer  very  general.  The  means  of  gratifying  the 
public  curiofity  were  obligingly  f urnifhed  from  the  notes  of 
fome  gentlemen,  members  of  the  laft  parliament. 

This  piece  has  been  for  fome  months  ready  for  the  prefs. 
But  a  delicacy,  poflibly  over  fcrupulous,  has  delayed  the 
publication  to  this  time.  The  friends  of  adminiftration 
have  been  ufed  to  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  oppofition  to 
their  meafures  in  America  to  the  wTitings  publilhed  in 
England.  The  editor  of  this  fpeech  kept  it  back,  until  all 
the  mealures  of  government  have  had  their  full  operation, 
and  can  be  no  longer  affected,  if  ever  they  could  have  been 
afFedled,  by  any  publication. 

Moft  readers  will  recolle<St  the  uncommon  pains  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  feflion  of  the  laft  parliament,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  to  afperfe  the  charac- 
ters, and  decry  the  meafures,  of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  friends  to  America ;  in  order  to  weaken  the  efFedl  of  their 
oppofition  to  the  a£ls  of  rigour  then  preparing  again  ft  the 
colonies.  This  fpeech  contains  a  fulL  refutation  of  the 
charges  againft  that  party  with  which  Mr.  Burke  has  all 
along  adled.    In  doing  this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the 
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cffe<as  of  all  the  fchemes  which  have  been  fucceffively 
adopted  in  the  government  of  the  plantations.  The  fubjed 
is  interefting ;  the  matters  of  information  various,  and  im- 
portant ;  and  the  publication  at  this  time,  the  editor  hopes, 
will  not  be  thought  unfeafonable. 
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DU  tl  I NG  the  laft  feffion  of  the  laft  Patlranient,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1774,  Mr,  Rofe  Fuller,  member  fot  Rye, 
made  the  following  motion ;  That  an  adl  made  in  the  feventh 
Year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  rtiajefty,  intituled,  "  An  adt 
^^  ibr  granting  certain  duties  in  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plan- 
"  tatioiis  in  America;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
"  of  cuftbms  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom  of 
*^  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  colonies 
^^  oi^  plantations;  for  difcontinuing  the  drawbacks  payablfe 
"  on  china  earthen  ware  exported  to  America;  and  for 
"  more  eflfeaually  preventing  the  cJandeftine  running  of 
<*  goods  in  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations  ;*•  might  be 
read. 

And  the  fame  being  read  accordingly ;  he  moved,  •*  That 
"  this  houfe  will,  upon  this  day  fcvennight,  refolve  itfelf 
♦*  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to  take  into  cohli- 
<^  deration  the  duty  of  ^d.  per  pound,  weight  upon  tea,  pay- 
^^  able  in  all  his  majefty's  dominions  in  America,  impofed. 
^^  by  the  faid  a<5t;  and  alfo  the  appropriation  of  the  faid 
*<  duty.**^ 
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On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and  interefting  debate  arofe, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  fpoke  as  follows : 

Sir, 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  *  who  fpoke  laft, 
that  this  fubjedt  is  not  new  in  this  houfe.  Very  dif- 
agreeably  to  this  houfe,  very  unfortunately  to  this  nation, 
and  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  this  whole  empire, 
no  topic  has  been  .more  familiar  to  us.  For  nine  long  years, 
feffion  after  feflion,  we  have  been  lafhed  round  and  round 
this  miferable  circle  of  occaflonal  arguments  and  temporary 
expedients.  I  am  fure  our  heads  muft  turn,  and  our  fto- 
machs  naufeate  with  them.  We  have  had  them  in  every 
fliape ;  we  have  looked  at  them  in  every  point  of  view.  In- 
vention is  exhaufted;  reafon  is  fatigued;  experience  has 
given  judgment;  but  obftinacy  is  not  yet  conquered. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  endeavour  more 
to  diveriify  the  form  of  this  difgufting  argument.  He  has 
thrown  out  a  fpeech  compofed  almoft  entirely  of  challenges. 
Challenges  are  ferious  things ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  pru- 
dence as  well  as  rejfolution,  I  dare  fay  he  has  very  well 
weighed  thofe  challenges  before  he  delivered  them.  I  had 
long  the  happinefs  to  fit  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  houfe,  and 
to  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  on  all  the  American 
queftions.  My  fentiments,  I  am  fure,  are  well  known  to 
him ;  and  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his.  Though  I  find  myfelf  miftaken,  he  will  ftill  permit 
me  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  an  old  friendfhip ;  he  will  permit 
me  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  houfe  under  the  fandtion  of  his 
authority ;  and,  on  the  various  grounds  he  has  meafured 
out,  to  fubmit  to  you  the  poor  opinions  which  I  have  formed, 

*  Charles  Wolftan  Cornwall,  £lq.  lately  appointed  one  of  die  lords  of  the  tieafury. 
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upon  a  matter  of  importance  enough  to  demand  the  Tulleft 
oonfideration  I  could  beftow  upon  it. 

He  has  ilated  to  the  houfe  two  grounds  of  deliberation ; 
one  narrow  and  fimple,  and  merely  confined  to  the  queftion 
on  your  paper :  the  other  more  large  and  more  complicated ; 
comprehending  the  whole  feries  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  America,  their  caufes,  and  their 
confequences.  With  regard  to  the  latter  ground,  he  Hates 
it  as  ufelefs,  and  thinks  it  may  be  even  dangerous,  to  enter 
into  fo  extenfive  a  field  of  enquiry.  Yet,  to  my  furprize, 
he  had  hardly  laid  down  this  reftridtive  propofition,  to  which 
his  authority  would  have  given  fo  much  weight,  when  di- 
re6lly,  and  with  the  fame  authority,  he  condemns  it ;  and 
declares  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enter  into  the  moft  amj^le 
hiftorical  detail.  His  zeal  has  thrown  him  a  little^out  of  his 
ufual  accuracy.  In  this  perplexity  what  Ihall  we  do.  Sir, 
who  are  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  law  he  gives  us  >  He  has 
reprobated  in  one  part  of  his  fpeech  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  debate  in  the  other;  and,  after  narrowing  the 
ground  for  all  thofe  who  are  to  fpeak  after  him,  he  takes  an 
excurfioD  himfelf,  as  imbounded  as  the  fubje<a  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  great  abilities. 

Sir,  When  I  cannot  obey  all  his  laws,  I  will  do  the  beft  I 
can.  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  fuch  of  them  as  have  the 
fan^tion  of  his  example;  and  to  ftick  to  that  rule,  which, 
though  nbt  coniiftent  with  the  other,  is  the  moft  rational. 
He  was  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  took  the  matter 
largely.  I  cannot  prevail  on  rayfelf  to  agree  with  him  in 
his  cenfure  of  his  own  condu6t.  It  is  not,  he  will  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  either  ufelefs  or  dangerous.  He  ailerts,  that 
retrofpe<St  is  not  wife ;  and  the  proper,  the  only  proper,  fub- 
jedt  of  enquiry  is,  ^^  not  bow  we  got  into  this  difficulty*  but 
<^  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it."  In  other  words,  we^e, 
.  .V(>L.  I.  3U  according 
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according  to  him,  to  confult  our  inveatioR)  and  to  reje<%  our 
experience.  The  mode  of  deliberation  he  recommends  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  every  rule  of  reafon>  and  -every 
principle  of  good  fenfe  eftablifhed  amongft  mankind.  For^ 
that  fenfe  and  that  reafon,  I  have  always  underiiood,  abfo« 
kitely  to  prefcribe,  whenever  we  are  involved  in  difficulties 
from  the  meafures  we  have  purfued,  that  we  ihould  take  a 
ftri(5t  review  of  thofe  meafures,  in  order  to  correA  our  errors 
if  they  ihould  be  corrigible ;  or  at  leaft  to  avoid  a  dull  unifor- 
mity in  mifchief,  and  the.unpitied  calamity  of  being  re- 
peatedly  caught  in  the  fam&fnare. 

Sir,  I  wiU  freely  follow  the  honourable  g«[itleman  in  his  hif« 
torical  difcuffion,  without  the  leaft  management  for  men  or 
meafures,  further  than  as  they  fhall  feem  to  me  to  deferve  it. 
But  before  I  go  into  that  large  confideration,  becaufe  I 
would  omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  houie  fatisfa^Udn,  I 
wifh  to  tread  the  narrow  ground  to  which  alone  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  has  fb  ftri^y  con* 
fined  us. 

He  defires  to  know,  whether,  if  we  were  to  repeal  this 
tax,  ngreeably  to  the  propoiition  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  made  the  motion,  the  Americans  would  not  take 
ipoft  on  this  conceffion,  in  order  to  make  a  new  attack  on 
the  next  body  of  taxes ;  and  whether  they  would  not  catt 
for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do  now  for 
the  repieal  of  the  duty  on  tea?  Sir,  1  can  give  no  fecurity  oa 
this  fubje<Sb.  But  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,  and  all  that  can  be 
fairly  demanded.  To  the  experunce  which  the  hcmowable 
gentleman  reprobates  in  one  inftant,  and  reverts  to  in  the 
next ;  to  that  experience,  without  the  leaft  wavering  or  hefi*- 
tation  on  my  port,  1  fteadily  appeal ;  and  would  to  God  there 
vas  no  other  arbiter  to  decide  on  the  vote  with  which  die 
houfe  is  to  conclude  this  day ! 

When 
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When  parUanunt  repealed  the  ftamp  a<5t  in  the  year  1766, 
I  affinuy  firft,  that  the  AmencaDS  did  fUK  in  confeqnence  of 
this  meafure  call  apon  you  to  give  up  the  former  pattiia- 
mentary  revenue  whidk  fubiifled  in  that  country ;  or  even 
any  one  of  the  articles  which  compofe  it.  1  afiirra.  ^^[0^ 
that  wheuy  departing  from  the  maxims  of  that  repeal,  yon- 
revived  the  fcheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled  the  minds 
of  the  colonifts.  with  new  jiealoufy,  and  aU  ibrts  of  appre- 
henilons,  then  it  was  that  tliey  quarrelled  with  the  old  taxes, 
as  well  as  the  new ;  then  it  was^  and  not  till  then,  that  they 
queftioned  all  the  parts  of  your  legiilative  power ;  and  by 
the  battery  of  fuchqueftions  havefhaken  the  folid  ftru£ture 
of  this  empire  to  its  deepeft  foundations. 

Of  thofe  two  proi>o(itions  I  Ihally  before  I  ha^ve  done,  give 
fioch  convincing,  fuch  damning  ipcootf  that  however  the 
contrary  may  be>  whifpered  in  circles,  or  bawled  in  news- 
pE^FS,  they  never  more  will  dare  ta  raife  their  voices  in 
this  houfe.  I  ipeak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  rea&ni. 
for  it.  The  minifters  ace  with  rae«  *3^b^  at  leaft  are  con- 
vinced^  thaft  the  repeal  o£  the  ftamp  z£i  had  not,  »id  that  no 
repeal  can  have,  the  ccmfequences  which  the  honourable  gen- 
Ueman  who  defends  their  meafures  ifr  fo  much  alarmed*  at. 
To  their  condu<5k,  1  r^r  him  for  a  concluilve  anfwer  to  his 
objection.  I  carry  my  proof  irrefiftil^y  into  the  very  body 
of  both  minii^ry  and  parliaEnent ;  not  on  any  general  reaiba- 
kig-  growing'  out  of  collateral  matter,  but  on  the  condu6k  06 
the  honouraMe  gent]ieman*s>  minifterial  friends  on  the  new 
revenue  itfelft 

The  ad^  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duty,  iets  forth  ia 
ks  preamble,  that  it  was  expedient  to  raife  a  revenue  in 
Arnica,  for  thefupport  of  the  civil  government  therej  as 
well  as  for  purpofes  ftill  more  extenfive.  To  this  fupport 
the  adt  ailigns-  fix  branches  of  duties^    About  two  years  af- 
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ter  this  a(^  paffed,  the  miniftry,  I  mean  the  prefent  mirii- 
ftry,  thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  five  of  the  duties,  and 
to  leave  (for  reafons  beft  known  to  themfelves)  only  the 
fixth  Handing.  Suppofe  any  perfon,  at  the  time  of  that 
repeal,  had  thus  addrefled  the  minifter  *,  ^^  Condemning, 
"  as  you  do,  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a6t,  why  do  you  ven- 
*^  ture  to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glafs,  paper,  and  painters 
<^  colours  ?  Let  your  pretence  for  the  repeal  be  what  it  will, 
"  are  you  not  thoroughly  convinced,  that  your  conceffions 
**  will  produce,  not  fatisfaition,  but  infolence  in  the  Ameri- 
**  cans;  and  that  the  giving  up  thefe  taxes  will  neceffitate 
"  the  giving  up  of  all  the  reft  ?"  This  objecStion  was  as  pal- 
pable then  as  it  is  now ;  and  it  was  as  good  for  preferving 
the  five  duties  as  for  retaining  the  fixth.  Befides,  the  mini- 
fter will  recoUedl,  that  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a(St  had  but 
juft  preceded  his  repeal ;  and  the  ill  policy  of  that  meafure 
(had  it  been  fo  impolitic  as  it  has  been  reprefented),  and 
the  mifchiefs  it  produced,  were  quite  recent.  Upon  the 
principles  therefore  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  minifter  himfelf,  the  minifter  has  nothing 
at  all  to  anfwer.  He  ftands  condemned  by  himfelf,  and  by 
all  his  afibciates  old  and  new,  as  a  deftroyer,  in  the  firft  truft 
of  finance,  of  the  revenues ;  and  in  the  firft  rank  of  honouri 
as  a  betrayer  of  the  dignity  of  his  country. 

Moft  men^  efpeciaUy  great  men,  do  not  always  know  their 
well-wifliers.  I  come  to  refcue  that  noble  lord  out  of  the 
hands  of  thofe  he  calls  his  friends ;  and  even  out  of  his  own. 
I  will  do  him  the  juftice,  he  is  denied  at  home.  He  has. 
not  been  this  wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew  that  a 
repeal  had  no  tendency  to  produce  the  mifchiefs  which  give 
£o  much  alarm  to  his  honourable  friend.    His  work  was  not 

*  Lord  North,  then  chajicdlor  of  the  exchequer. 
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bad  in  its  principle,  but  imperfe<St  in  its  execution ;  and  the 
motion  on  your  paper  prefles  him  only  to  com  pleat  a  proper 
plan,  which,  by  fome  unfortunate  and  unaccountable  error, 
be  had  left  unfinifhed. 

I  hope,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  fpoke  laft,  is 
thoroughly  fatisfied,  and  fatisfied  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
miniftry  on  their  own  favourite  adt,  that  his  fears  from  a 
repeal  are  groundlefs.  If  he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the 
noble  lord  who  fits  by  him,  to  fettle  the  matter,  as  well  as 
they  can,  together;  for  if  the  repeal  of  American  taxes  de- 
ftroys  all  our  government  in  America — He  is  the  man! — 
and  he  is  the  worft  of  all  the  repealers,  becaufe  he  is 
the  laft. 

But  I  hear  it  rung  continually  in  my  ears,  now  and  for- 
merly j — ♦«  the  preamble !  what  will  become  of  the  preamble, 
**  if  you  repeal  this  tax  ?'* — I  am  forry  to  be  compelled  fo 
often  to  expofe  the  calamities  and  difgraces  of  parliament. 
The  preamble  of  this  law,  ftanding  as  it  now  ftands,  has  the 
lie  diredl  given  to  it  by  the  provifionary  part  of  the  aft ;  if 
that  can  be  called  provifionary  which  makes  no  provifion. 
I  fliouW  be  afraid  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  this  manner,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  face  of  fuch  a  formidable  array  of  ability  as  is 
now  drawn  up  before  me,  compofed  of  the  antient  houfe*- 
hold  troops  of  that  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  the  new  recruits 
from  this,  if  the  matter  were  not  clear  and  indifputable^ 
Nothing  but  truth  could  give  me  this  firmnefs ;  but  plain 
truth  and  clear  evidence  can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability- 
The  clerk  win  be  fo  good  as  to  turn  to  the  a<St,  and  to  read 
this  favourite  preamble : 

H^bisreas  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  Jbould  be  raifed  in 
your  majeflfs  dominions  in  America^  for  making  a  more  cer- 
tain and  adequate  provijion  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  fupport  of  civil  government, 
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in  fucb  provinces  wiere  it  Jhall  he  foMnd  nee^ffmy ;  an4  /«- 
tsjards  further  defraying  the  expences  of  defeadi{ig»  prote^- 
mgy  and  fecuring  the  faid  dominions. 

You  have  heard  this  pompous  performance.  Now  where  is 
the  revenue  which  is  to  do  allthefe  mighty  things  ?  Five  iixths 
repealed — abandoned— funk — gone — loft  for  ever.  Etoes  th© 
poor  folitary  tea  duty  fupport  the  purpofes  of  this  pream- 
ble ?  Is  not  the  fupply  there  ftated  as  effectually  abandoned 
as  if  the  tea  duty  had  perifhed  in  the  genera^  wreck  ?  Here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery-— a  preamble  without 
an  adt — taxes  granted  in  order  to  be  repealed— i-and  the  rea- 
fons  of  the  grant  (till  carefully  kept  up !  This  is  railing  a 
revenue  in  America  I  This  is  preferving  dignity  in  Eng- 
land !  If  you  repeal  this  tax  in  compliance  with  the  motion, 
I  readily  admit  that  you  lofe  this  fair  preamble.  Eftimate 
your  lofs  in  it.  The  obje<Sb  of  the  a(5i  is  gone  already;  and 
all  you  fuffer  is  the  purging  the  ftatute-book  of  the  oppron 
brlum  of  an  empty,  abfurd,  and  falfe  recital. 

It  has  been  {aid  again  and  agaitx,  that  the  five  Taxes  were 
repealed  on  commercial  principles.  It  is  fo  faid  in  the  paper 
Hi  my  hand^ ;  a  paper  which  I  conftantly  carry  about ; 
which  I  have  often  ufed,  and  ihaU  oft^n  ufe  again.  W^at 
k  got  by  this,  paltry  pretence  of  commercial  principles  I 
know  not ;  for,  if  your  government  in  America  is  deftrqyed* 
by  the  repeal  of  faxes^  it  is  oi  no  confequence  upon  what 
ideas  the  repeal  is  grounded.  Repeal  this  tafu  too  u^d 
cooamercial  principles  if  yov,  pleafe.  Thefe  principles  wiU: 
ferve  as  well  now  as  they  did  formerly.  But  you  know  tkat, 
either  your  obje<Stion  to  a  repeal  from  thefe  fupppijed  conse- 
quences has  no  validity,  or  that  this  pretence  neveir  con^d 
remove  it.    This  commercial  motive  nev^r  was  tteUey^ 

♦  Lord  HilMborougb's  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  colonics  concerning  the 
repeal  of  fome  of  the  duties  laid  in  the  a£k  of  1 767* 
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by  any  man^  cither  in  America^  which  this  letter  is  meant 
to  ibothe^  or  in  England,  which  it  is  meant  to  deceive.  It 
Was  itupdliible  it  ihould.  Becaufe  every  man,  in  the  lead 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  commerce,  muft  know,  that 
feveral  of  the  articles  on  Which  the  tax  was  repealed  were 
fitter  objedls  of  duties  than  almoft  any  other  articles  that 
could  poffibly  be  chofen ;  without  comparifon  more  fo,  than 
the  tea  that  w^  left  taxed;  as  infinitely  lefs  liable  to  be 
eluded  by  contraband.  The  tax  upon  red  and  white  lead 
was  of  this  nature.  You  have,  in  this  kingdom,  an  advan- 
tage in  lead,  that  amounts  to  a  monotx)ly.  When  you  find 
yourielf  in  this  fituation  of  advantage,  you  fometimes  ven- 
ture to  tax  even  your  own  export.  You  did  fb,.  foon  after 
the  laft  war;  when,  upon  this  princifde,  you  ventured  to 
impofe  a  duty  on  coals.  In  aU  the  articles  of  American 
contraband  trade,  who  ever  heard  of  the  fmuggling  of  red 
lead,  and  white  lead?  You  might,  therefore,  well  enough, 
without  danger  of  contraband,  and  without  injury  to  com- 
merce (if  this  were  the  whole  conlideration)  have  taxed 
thelie  commodities.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  glafs.  Be- 
fides,  fome  of  the  things  taxed  were  fa  trivial,  that  the  I0& 
of  the  obje<5):s  themfelves  and  their  utter  annihilation  out  of 
American  commerce,  would  have  been  comparatively  as 
nothing.  But  is  the  aarticle  of  tea  fttch  an  object  in  the  trade 
of  Engknd,  as  not  to  be  felt,  or  f^It  but  flightly,  like  white 
lead,  and  red  lead,  and  painters  colours?  Tea  is  an  objedl  of 
jbrot^r  importance.  Tea  is  perhaps  the  moft  important 
obje(St,  tftking  it  with  its  neceflary  connections,  of  any  in  the 
mighty  cxrde  of  our  commerce.  If  commercial  principles 
had  been  the  txue  motives  to  the  repeal,  or  had  they  been  at 
all  attended  to,  tea  would  have  been  the  laft  article  we  (hould 
have  lieft  taxed,  for  a  fubjeii  of  controverfy. 

3.  Sir, 
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Sir,  It  is  not  a  pleafant  confideration ;  but  nothing  in  the 
world  can  read  fo  awful  and  fo  inftru<9:ive  a  leiibn,  as  the 
condudl  of  miniftry  in  this  bulinefs,  upon  the  mifchief  of 
not  having  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of 
great  affairs.  Never  have  the  fervants  of  the  ftate  looked 
at  the  whole  of  your  complicated  interefts  in  one  connected 
view.  They  have  taken  things,  by  bits  and  fcraps,  fome  at 
one  time  and  one  pretence,  and  fome  at  another,  juft  as  they 
prefled,  without  any  fort  of  regard  to  their  relations  or  de- 
pendencies. They  never  had  any  kind  of  fyftem,  right  or 
wrong;  but  only  invented  occafionally  fome  miferable  tale 
for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  fneak  out  of  difficulties,  into 
which  they  had  proudly  ftrutted.  And  they  were  put  to  all 
thefe  fliifts  and  devices,  full  of  meannefs  and  full  of  mif- 
chief, in  order  to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  repeal  of  an  adt,  which 
they  had  not  the  generous  courage,  when  they  found  and 
•felt  their  error,  honourably  and  fairly  to  difclaim.  By  fuch 
management,  by  the  irrefiftible  operation  of  feeble  coun- 
cils, fo  paltry  a  fum  as  three-pence  in  the  eyes  of  a  financier, 
fo  infignificant  an  article  as  tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  philoibpher, 
have  (haken  the  pillars  of  a  commercial  empire  that  circled 
the  whole  globe. 

Do  you  forget  that,  in  the  very  laft  year,  you  flood  on  the 
precipice  of  general  bankruptcy  i  Your  danger  was  indeed 
great.  You  were  diflreffed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl  India 
company ;  and  you  well  know  what  fort  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  comprehenfive  energy  of  that  fignificant  ap- 
pellation. 1  am  not  Called  upon  to  enlafrge  to  you  on  that 
danger,  Which  you  thought  proper  yourfelves  to  aggravate, 
and  to  difplay  to  the  world  with  all  the  parade  of  indifcreet 
declamation.  The  monopoly  of  the  moft  lucrative  trades, 
and  the  pofleffion  of  imperial  revenues,  had  brought  you 
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to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Such  was  your  reprefen- 
tation— ftxch,  in  fome  meafure^  was  your  cafe.  The  vent 
of  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  this  commodity,  now  locked  up 
by  the  operation  of  an  injudicious  tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehoufes  of  the  company,  would  have  prevented  all  this 
diftrefs,  and  all  that  feries  of  defperate  meafures  which  you 
thought  yourfelves  obliged  to  take  in  confequence  of  it* 
America  would  have  furniflied  that  vent,  which  no  other 
part  of  the  world  can  f urnilh  but  America ;  where  tea  is 
next  to  a  ncceffary  of  life ;  and  where  the  demand  grows 
upon  the  fupply.  I  hope  our  dear-bought  Eaft  India  com-* 
mittees  have  done  us  at  leaft  fo  much  good,  as  to  let  us 
know,  that  without  a  more  extenfive  fale  of  that  article  our 
Eaft  India  revenues  and  acquifitions  can  have  no  certain  con- 
nection with  this  country.  It  is  through  the  American  trade 
of  tea  that  your  Eaft  India  conquefts  are  to  be  prevented 
from  crulhing  you  with  their  burthen.  They  are  ponderous 
indeed ;  and  they  muft  have  that  great  country  to  lean  upon, 
or  they  tumble  upon  your  head.  It  is  the  fame  folly  that 
has  loft  you  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  weft  and  of  the  eaft. 
This  folly  has  thrown  open  folding-doors  to  contraband; 
and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  trade  of 
yourxolonies,  to  every  nation  but  yourfelves.  Never  did  a 
people  fufFer  fo  much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  preamble. 
It  muft  be  given  up.  For  on  what  principle  does  it  ftand? 
This  famous  revenue  ftands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate, 
as  a  defcription  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the  com- 
prehenfive  (but  too  comprehenfive!)  vocabulary  of  finance 
— a  preambulary  tax.  It  is  indeed  a  tax  of  fophiftry,  a  tax 
of  pedantry,  a  tjix  of  difputation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion, 
a  tax  for  any  thing  but  benefit  to  the  impofers,  or  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  fubjecSt. 
Vol.  I.  3X  Well! 
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Wen !  but  whatever  it  iS)  gentlemen  will  force  the  colo- 
nifts  to  take  the  teas.  You  will  force  them  ?  has  feven  years 
jftruggle  been  yet  able  to  force  them  ?  O  but  it  feems  **  we 
**  are  in  the  right. — ^The  tax  is  trifling — in  efiedt  it  is  rather 
**  an  exoneration  than  an  impoiition ;  three-fourths  of  the 
**  duty  formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to  America  is 
**  taken  off;  the  place  of  colle<5tion  is  only  ihifted ;  inftead 
*'  of  the  retention  of  a  ihilling  from  the  draw-back  here^  it 
«*  is  three-pence  cuftom  paid  in  America.*  All  this.  Sir,  is 
very  true.  But  this  is  the  very  folly  and  mifchief  of  the  a<a. 
Incredible  as  it  may  feem,  you  know  that  you  have  delibe- 
rately thrown  away  a  large  duty  which  you  held  fecure  and 
quiet  in  your  hands,  for  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three- 
fourths  lefs,  through  every  hazard,  through  certain  litiga- 
tion, and  poflibly  through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper  and 
glafs  impofed  by  the  fame  aft,  was  exaftly  in  the  fame  fpirit. 
There  are  heavy  excifes  on  thofe . articles  when  ufed  in. 
England.  On  export,  thefe  exci£es  are  drawn  back.  But 
inftead  of  withholding  the  draw-back«  which  might  have 
been,  done,  with  eafe,  without  charge,  without  poflibility  of 
fmugg^ng ;;  and  inftead  of  applying  the  money  (money  al- 
ready in  your  handsX  according  to  your  {deafure,  you  began 
your  operations  in.  finance  by  flinging  away  your  revenue  ; 
you,  allowed  the  whole  draw-back  on  export,  and  then  you 
chai;ged  the  duty  (which  you  had  before  difcharged),  pay- 
able in.  the  colonies;  where  it  was  certain  the  colleftion 
would;  devour  it  to  the  bone;  if  any  revenue  were  ever 
iufiered  to  be  collected  at  all.  One  fpirit  pervades  and  ani- 
mates the  whole  mafs. 

Could  any  thing  be  a  fubjeft  of  more  juft  alarm  ta  Ame- 
rica,, than  to  fee  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high  road  of  fi- 
5  nance, 
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nance,  and  give  up  your  moft  certain  revenues  and  youjr 
cleared  intereft,  merely  for  the  fake  of  infulting  your  colo- 
nies? No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea 
could  bear  an  impofition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commo-^ 
dity  will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the 
general  feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of 
people  are  refolved  not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  colonies 
were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain,  Theirs  were 
formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon 
for  the  payment  of  twenty  fliillings.  Would  twenty  Ihil- 
lings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune?  Nof  but  the 
payment  of  half  twenty  IhiUings,  on  the  principle  it  was 
demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  ilave.  It  is  the  weight 
of  that  preamble,  of  which  you  are  fo  fond,  and  not  the 
weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Americans  are  unable  and  un- 
willing to  bear. 

It  is  then.  Sir,  upon  the  principle  of  this  meafure,  and  no- 
thing elfe,  that  we  are  at  iffue.    It  is  a  principle  of  political 
expediency.    Your  aift  of  1767  aflerts,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
raife  a  revenue  in  America ;  your  adl  of  1769,  which  takes 
away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  a6l  of  1767;   and,  by 
fomething  much  ftronger  than  words,  aflerts,  that  it  is  not 
expedient.    It  is  a  reflexion  upon  your  wifdom  to  perlift  in 
a  folemn  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  expediency  of  any 
objedl,  for  which,  at  the  fame  time,  you  make  no  fort  of 
provifion.    And  pray.  Sir,  let  not  this  circumftance  efcape   . 
you;   it  is  very  material;  that  the  preamble  of  this  a6l, 
which  we  wilh  to  repeal,  is  not  declaratory  of  a  rights  as 
fome  gentlemen  feem  to  argue  it ;  it  is  only  a  recital  of  the 
expediency  of  a  certain  exercife  of  a  right  fuppofed  already 
to  liaVe  been  aflerted ;  an*  exercife  you  are  now  contending 
for  by  ways  and  means,  which  you  confefs,  though  they 
were .  obeyed,  to  be  utterly  infufficient  for  their  purpofe. 

3X2  You 
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Yoti  are  therefore  at  this  moment  in  the  aukward  fituation 
of  fighting  for  a  phantom ;  a  quiddity ;  a  thing  that  wants, 
not  only  a  fubftance,  but  even  a  name ;  for  a  thing,  which 
is  neither  abftradt  right,  nor  profitable  enjoyment. 

They  teH  you,  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to  it.  I  know 
not  how  it  happens,  but  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible 
incumbrance  to  you ;  for  it  has  of  late  been  ever  at  war 
with  your  intereft,  your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  yonr  po- 
licy. Shew  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  reafon;  (hew  it 
to  be  common  fenfe ;  (hew  it  to  be  the  means  of  attaining 
fbme  ufeful  end ;  and  then  I  am  content  to  allow  it  what 
dignity  you  plcafe.  But  what  dignity  is  derived  from  the 
perieverance  in  abfurdity  is  more  than  ever  I  couk)  difcem. 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  faid  well— indeed,  in  mo(t  of 
his  general  obfervations  I  agree  with  him — he  fays,  that  this 
fubjecSt  does  not  fland  as  it  did  formerly.  Oh,  certainly  not  1 
every  hour  you  continue  on  this  ill-chofen  ground,  your 
difficulties  thicken  on  you ;  and  therefore  my  conclulion  is, 
ifemove  from  a  bad  polition  as  quickly  as  you  can-*  The  dif- 
grace,  and  the  neceflity  of  yielding,  both  of  them,  grow  upon 
you  every  hour  of  your  delay. 

But  will  you  repeal  the  adl,  fays  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, at  this  inftant  when  America  is  in  open  reffftance  to 
your  authority,  and  that  you  have  juft  revived  your  fyftem 
of  taxation?  He  thinks  he  has  driven  us  into  a  corner.    But 
thus  pent  up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him  ;  becaufe  I  enter 
the  lifts  fupported  by  my  old  authority,  his  new  friends^, 
the  minifters  themfelves.    The  honourable  gentleman  re-- 
member's,  that  about  five  years  ago  as  great  diflurbance^  as- 
the  prefent  prevailed  in  America  on  account  of  the  new 
taxes.     The   miniflers  reprefented    thefe   difttirbances   as- 
treafonable ;  and  this  houfe  thought  proper,  on  that  repre- 
iexitatioU)  to  make  a  famous  addr^fs  £or  a  rfiviva},,and  for  Zi 
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new  application,  of  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  We  befought 
the  king,  in  that  well-confidered  addrefs,  to  enquire  into 
treafons,  and  to  bring  the  fuppofed  traitors  from  America 
to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  His  majefty  was  pleafed  gra- 
cioiifly  to  promife  a  compliance  with  onr  requeft.  All  the 
attempts  from  this  fide  of  the  houfe  to  refift  thefe  violences, 
and  to  bring  about  a  repeal,  were  treated  with  the  utmoft 
fcom*  An  apprehenfion  of  the  very  confeqnences  now 
ftated  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  was  then  given  ?is  a 
reafon  for  (hutting,  the  door  againft  all  hope  of  fuch  an  al- 
teration. And  fo  ftrong  was  the  fpirit  for  fupportin^  the 
new  taxes,  thiat  the  feffion  concluded  with  the  following 
remarkable  declaration.  After  flating  the  vigorous  mea- 
fures  which  had  been  purfued,  the  fpeech  from  the  throne 
proceeds : 

rou  have  affured  me  nfyour  Gxrofupport  in  the  profecution 
of-  tbtrtt.  ,Notbingf  in  my  opinion',  could  be  more  likely  to  enable 
the  tvell-dijpofed  among  myjubje&s  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
effeBually  to  dif courage  and  defeat  the  defgns  of  the  faSiious 
and  feditwuSi  than  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  branch  of 
the  legiflature,  in  maintaining  the  execution  of  the  laws  in. 
%v&CYpart  of  my-  dominions. 

After  this  no  man  dreanat  that  a  repeal  under  this  mini- 
ftry  could  poffibly  take  place  The  honourable  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  Ij  that  the  idea  was  utterly  exploded  by 
thofe  who  fway  th6.  houfe.  This  fpeech  was  made  on  the 
ninth  day  of  May,  1769.  .  Five  days  after  this  fpeech,  that 
is,  on  the  15th  of  the  fauie  month,  the  public  circular  letter, 
a  part  of  which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  was  written  by 
Lord  Hillfborough,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  colonies.. 
After  reciting  the  fubiiance  of  the  king's  fpeech,  he  goes 
on  thus : 

«  lean  take  upon  me  to.  aj^rtyou,  notwithftanding  infmua^ 
I  **-  tions. 
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"  tions  to  the  contrary^  from  men  with  fadlioiis  and  feditious 
^^  views,  that  bis  majeftfs  prefent  adminiftration  have  at  no 
"  time  entertained  a  defign  to  propofe  to  parliament  to  lay 
*<  any  further  taxes  upon  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  RAIS- 
«  ING  A  REVENUE ;  and  that  it  is  at  prefent  their  inten- 
"  tion  to  propofe^  the  nextfeffion  of  parliament^  to  take  off  the 
"  duties  .upon  glafs^  paper^  and  colour s^  upon  conjideration  of 
*^  fucb  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
'^  of  commerce. 

"  Thefehave  always  been^  and  ftill  are,  the  fentiments  of  bis 
**  n»jefty's  prefent  fervants ;  and  by  which  their  conduSi  in 
*<  refpe6l  to  America  has  been  governed.  And\^%  majefty  re^ 
**  lies  upon  your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  fucb  an  explanation 
"  o/his  meafuresy  as  may  tend  to  remove  the  prejudices  which 
^^  have  been  excited  by  the  mifreprefentations  of  ihofe  who  are 
<*  enemies  to  the  peace  and profperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
"  colonies ;  and  to  re-eflablijh  that  mutual  confidence  and  af- 
"  fedlion,  upon  which  the  glory  andfafety  of  the  Britijb  empire 
*^  depend^ 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  canonical  book  of  minifterial  fcripture ;  the 
general  epiftle  to  the  Americans •  What  does  the  gentleman 
fay  to  it  ?  Here  a  repeal  is  promifed ;  promifed  without  con- 
dition ;  and  while  your  authority  was  actually  refifted.  I 
pafs  by  the  public  promife  of  a  peer  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
taxes  by  this  houfe.  I  pafs  by  the  ufe  of  the  king*s  name  in 
a  matter  of  fupply,  that  facred  and  refcrved  right  of  the 
Commons.  I  conceal  the  ridiculous  figure  of  parliament, 
hurling  its  thunders  at  the  gigantic  rebellion  of  America ; 
and  then  five  days  after,  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  thofe  af- 
femblies  we  afFedted  to  defpife  ;  begging  them,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  our  minifterial  fureties,  to  receive  our  fubmif- 
fion ;  and  heartily  promifing  amendment.  Thefe  might 
have  been  ferious  matters  formerly;  but  we  are  grown 
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wifer  than  our  fathers.  Faffing,  therefore,  from  the  confti- 
tiitio'nal  confideration  to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  this  letter 
imply,  that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for  the  purpofe  of 
revenue  is  an  abominable  proje<St ;  when  the  miniftry  fup- 
pofe  none  hut  faSiious  men,  and  with  feditious  views,  could 
charge  them  with  it  ?  does  not  this  letter  adopt  and  fan<Stify 
the  American  diftin<Stion  of  taxing  for  a  revenue  f  does 
it  not  formally  reje<St  all  future  taxation  on  that  principle  ?. 
does  it  not  ftate  the  minifterial  reje<5lion  of  fuch  principle  of 
taxation,  not  as  the  occaiional,  but  the  conftant  opinion  of 
the  king's  fervants  ?  does  it  not  fay  (I  care  not  how  confift-^ 
ently),  but  {does  it  not  fay,  that  their  condu<St  with  regard  to 
America  has  been  always  governed  by  this  policy  ?  It  goes  a 
great  deal  ifurther.  Thefe  excellent  and  trufty  fervants  of 
the  king,  juftly  fearful  left  they  themfelves  fhould  have  loft 
all  credit  with  the  world,  bring  out  the  image  of  their  grar 
cious  fovereign  from  the  inmoft  and  moft  facred  fhrine,  and 
they  pawn  him  as  a  fecurity  for  their  promifes.— "  His  tna- 
**  }0y  relies  on  your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  fuch  an  ex- 
**  planation  of  his  meafures."  Thefe  fentiments  of  the  mir 
nifter,  and  thefe  meafures  of  his  majefty,  can  only  relate 
to  the  principle  and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  revenue ;  and 
accordingly  Lord.  Botetourt,  ftating  it  as  fuch,  did,. with  great 
propriety,  and  in  the  exa<5t  fpirit  of  his  inftru<5tions,  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  fears  of  the  Virginian  aftembly,  left  the 
fentiments,  which  it  feems  (unknown  to  the  world)  had  al- 
ways  been  thofe  of  the  minifters,  and  by  which  tbeir  condu<St 
in  refpeSt  to  America  bad  been  governed^.i^ioxM.  by  fome  pof^ 
iible  revolution,  favourable  to  wicked  American  taxers,  be 
hereafter  counteraiSted..  He  addrefles  them  in  this  manr 
Ber : 

//  maypojftbly  be  obje&ed,  tbat^  as  his  Majejlfs  pnfent  adtnl-r 
nijiration  are  not  immortal,  tbeir  Juccejfors  may  be  inclined  to 
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attempt  to  undo  what  the  prefent  imnifters  Jball  have  at-- 
tempted  to  perform ;  and  to  that  objeBion  I  can  give  but  tbii 
anfwer :  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion^  that  the  plan  Ibavejlated 
to  you  will  certainly  take  place ^  and  that  it  will  never  be  de^ 
parted  from ;  and  fo  determined  am  I  for  ever  to  abide  by  ity 
that  I  will  be  content  to  be  declared  infamous ^  if  I  do  not^  to 
the  lajl  bour  of  my  life^  at  all  times ^  in  all  places^  and  upon  all 
occqfionSy  exert  every  power  Witb  which  I  either  am^  or  ever 
Jball  be  legally  invejied^  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for  the 
continent  of  America  that  fatisfa<5tion  which  I  have  been  au- 
thorifed  to  promife  this  day^  by  the  confidential  j^r^^;;/j  of  our 
gracious  fovereign^  who  to  my  certain  knowledge  rates  bis  ho- 
nour fo  bigby  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  crown,  than 
preferve  it  by  deceit  *^\ 

A  glorious  and  true  charafter !  which  (fince  we  fufFer  his 
minifters  with  impunity  to  anfwer  for  his  ideas  of  taxation) 
we  ought  to  make  it  our  bufinefs  to  enable  his  majefty  to 
preferve  in  all  its  luftre.  Let  him  have  chara<5ter,  fince 
ours  is  no  more !  Let  fome  part  of  government  be  kept  in 
refpeft ! 

This  epiftle  was  not  the  letter  of  lord  Hillfborough  folely  ; 
though  he  held  the  official  pen.  It  was  the  letter  of  the  no- 
ble lord  upon  the  floor  f,  and  of  all  the  king's  then  mi- 

*  A  material  point  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Burlce  in  this  fpeech,  viz.  the  manner  in  which 
the  C9ntinent  received  this  royal  ajfurance.  The  aflembly  of  Virginia,  in  their  addrefs  in  aa- 
fwcr  to  lord  Botetourt's  fpeech,  exprefs  themfdves  thus,:  ^  We  will  not  fuffer  our  prefent 
<<  hopes,  arifing  from  the  pieafmg  prolped  jour  lordfhip  bath  (o  kindly  opened  and  dif- 
^  played  to  us,  to  be  daihed  by  the  bitter  reflexion  that  any  future  adminiftiation  will  en- 
^  tertain  a  wiih  to  depart  from  that/Ztvn,  which  affords  the  fureft  and  moft  pemBoent  foon- 
^  dation  of  public  tranquillity  and  happinels :  No,  my  lord,  we  are  {\xtQ  our  moft  gracious 
^  fovtreign^  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  fervants,  will  remain 
"  immutable  in  tbe  ways  of  truth  and  juftice,  and  that  he  is  incapable  rf  deceiving  his  faith" 
«<  fulfuhje&s  \  and  we  efteem  youi  lordOiip's  information  not  only  as  warranted,  but  even 
fandificd  *;  the  royal  word.'* 

\  Lord  North. 
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fiift«E6)  yfho  (with  I  think;  the  exception  of  two  only)  are  bis 
minifters  at  this  hour.  -  The  very  firft  news  that  a  Britilh 
parliament  hesurd  of  what  it  was  to  do  with  the  duties  which 
it  had  given  and  granted  to  the  king,  was  by  the  publication 
of  the  votes  of  American  aflemblies.  It  was  in  America  that 
your  refolutions  were  pre-<Jeclared.  It  was  from  thence  that 
>ve  knew  to  a  certainty^  how  much  exadtly,  and  not  a  fcruple 
>pore  nor  lefs,  we  were  to  repeal;  We  were  unworthy  to  be 
let  into  the  fecret  of  our  own  condudl.  The  aiTemblies  had 
confidential  comtnunications  from  his  majefty's  confidential 
fervan^s.  We  were  nothing  but  inftruments.  Do  you,  after 
this,  wonderj  that  you  haveno  weight  and  no  refpe<5l  in  the 
colonies,?  Aftfr  this,  are  you  furprized,  that  parliament  is 
every  day  and  every  where  lofing  (I  feel  it  with  forrow,I 
utter  it  with  reludtance)  that  reverential  affe<£^ion,  which  io 
endearing  a  jq^ipQ  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it; 
that  you  are  obeyed,  fol^ly;  frooi  refpe(%  to  tl^e  bayonet ;  and 
that  tbM  hou^,  l;he  groupd  and  pillar  of  freedom,  is  itfelf  held 
up  only  by  the  trea^cherous  under-pinning  and  clumfy  but* 
treffes  of  arbitrary  fppwer  ? 

If  this  dignity,  rwjbil^h  is  to  ftand  jn  the  place  of  juft  policy 
fl^d.commop  .fei^,  ha^  j^een  conful^ed,  there  was  a  timf 
lor  preiecving  dt,  a9^  tfor :ref:oaciling  ivwith-any  conceflipn* 
If  in  the  feffionof  1768^  that  fef&on  of  idle  terror  and  empty 
menAce$>  you  had,  as  ycto  were  often  prefled  to  do,  repealed 
thf  fe  taxes ;  then  yovir  ftrQng  operations  would  have  com^ 
juftij(ied<and  enforced,  in. cafe  your  conceffions  had  been 
returp^  by  outrages,  :But,  prepofterotifly,  you  began  with 
yiolepces  and  before  terrors  could  have  any  effect,  either 
goo4  or: bad,  your. minifters  immediately  begged  pardon, 
an^  prpmifed  that  repeal  to  the  obftinate  Americans  which 
they,  had.refufed  ia  an  eafy,  good-natured,  com.p\yVng  Britlfh 
parliaments.  The  aflepRbliQs,  which.  .hjwibeeu.pMbUciy  a^i 
\  ySht  ^'  2  Y  avowedly 
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siTOxteMly  diflblvcd  fbt  their  contumacy,  are  calkd  togeth(!r 
to  receive  your  fubmiffion.  Your  imnifterial  dire<Sbors  blaf- 
tered  like  tragic  tyrants  here;  aiMi  then  ifent  mumping 
with  a  fore  leg  in  America,  canting,  and  whining,  and 
complaining  of  fa<Stlon,  which  reprefented  them  »  friends 
to  a  revenue  from  the  colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  houie 
win  hereafter  have  the  impudence  to  defend  American  taxes 
in  the  name  of  miniftry.  Tlie  moment  they  do,  with  this 
letter  of  attorney  in  my  hand,  I  wiH  tell  them,  in  the  autho- 
rifed  terms,  they  are  wretches,  **  with  famous  and  feditious 
**  views ;  enemies  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  mother 
*<  country  and  the  colonies,"  and  ftibverters  **  of  the  mutual 
**  flife<^ion  and  confidence  on  which  the  glory  and  fafety  of 
**  theBritifti  empire  depend* 

'  After  this  letter,  tlie  quelKon  is  no  more  on  propriety  or 
dignity.  They  are  gone  already.  The  faitjiof  your  fove- 
Teign  is  jdedged  for  the  political  principle.  The  general  de- 
claration in  -the  letter  goes  to  the  whole  of  it.  You  muft 
therefore  either  abandon  thefcheme  of  taxing ;  or  you  muft 
fend  the  minifters  tarred  and  feathereoy^^to  America,  who 
dared  to  ho9d  «ut  the  royal  faith  for  a  renunciation  of  all 
taxes  for  revenue.  Them  you  muft  punifh,  or  this  faii(| 
you  muft  preferve.  The  prefervation  of  this  faith  is  ©f  more 
conlequence  than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  "wSite  lead,  or  on 
broken  glafs^  or  atlas  ordinary^  or  demi-Jine^  <x  ^lue-rtyaii  or 
'^ftardf  or  feol*S'Cetpj  which  you  have  given  up ;  ©r  the 
three-pence  on  tea  which  you  retained.  The  letter  went 
ftampt  with  the  pablic  authority  of  this  kingdom.  The  in- 
ftru£tions  for  the  colony  government  go  Under  iw  other 
^n<Skion ;  and  Arnica  cannot  bdieve,  and  will,  not  obey 
you,  if  you  do  not  preferve  this  channel  of  communicsition 
facred.  You  are  now  punifhing  the  colonies  fiw*  a^^ingon  dif- 
%in6tions,  held  out  by  thett  very  miniftrj  which  Is  here 
^  ftiining 
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QuQing  in  richer  in  faYomr,  jaad  in,  ponv^ ;  and  uf:^itg  tbe^ 
puniihment  of  the  very  o&nce  to  which  they  had  themfelves 
been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  If  reaibns  refpe^ing  fimply  your  own  commerce,  which 
is  your  own  convenience,  were  the  fole  grounds  of. the  repeal 
of  the  fiye  dutiies ;  why  does  lord  HilUborough,  in  difclaim" 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  miniftry  their  ever  having 
had  an  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  the  means' 
^  of  re-eftahliihing  the  confidence  and  afife^ion  of  the  cqIq- 
*<  nies  ?'*  Is  it  a  way  of  fiwthing  otberst  to  affure  them  that 
you  will  take  good  care  oiyourfelff  The  medium,  the  only 
medium,  for  r^aioing  their  affe£tion^nd  confidence,  is*  that, 
yen  will  Cake  off  fonnething  oppreffive  to  their  mind).  Sti:^ 
the  letter  ftrongly  enforces  th^  idea :  for  though  the  nepcal 
of  the  taxes  is  promifed  on  commercial  prindples,  yet  the- 
means  of  countera6ling  <<  the  infinuation^  of  men  with  fao- 
<*  tious  ^id  feditious  viewiv^is.  by  a  difdairaerxJif  the  inten* 
tion  of  taxing  £or  revemie,  as  ai  ccnftant  invariable  fentl- 
B^ent  and  rule  of  condut^  in  tibe  government  of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  fioor,  not  in  a  fcMv 
mer  debate  to  be  fture  (it  would  be  diibnkFly  to  refer  to  it,  I 
^pppfe.l  read  it  fomewhiere),  but  the  noble  lord  was  pleafied 
tf»  fay,  that  he/did  not  conceive  ho'W  it  could  enter  into  the 
head  (^  man  to  impoie  fuch  taxes  as  thole  of  1767 ;  I  mean 
th(^  taxes  which  he  voted  for  iimpofing,  and  voted  for  re- 
pealing; as  being  taxes,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  com* 
merce,  laid  on  Britijb  manufa£iures, 
■  I  dare  fay  the  noble  loud  is  perfe^ly  wdl  read,  hecaufe  the. 
duty  of  his  particular  office  requires  he  ihould  be  fo,  in  all 
our  revenue  laws ;  and  in  the  policy  which  is  to  be  Golfcfted' 
out  of  them.  Now,  Sir,  when  he  had  read  this  anSt  of  Amet ir 
can  revenue,  and  a  little  recovered  from  hb  afiomAimenty 
Ifuppofe  hciiinade  one  fiep  retrogade  (it  i&h\)it.f>n»)>  and 
I  ....  3  Y  a  looked 
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looked  at  the  ad):  which  itands  jiift  before  an  the  ibtate  book. 
The  Atnerican  tevenue  a€fc  is  the  foxty-fifth  chapter;  the 
other  to  which  I  refer  is  the  forty-fourth  of  the  fame  felfion. 
Thefe  twO:  adts  are  both  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  both  revenue 
ai^ ;  both  taxing  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  both  taxing 
BritiOi  manufactures  exported.  As  the  4$th  is  an  a<%  for 
caifing  a  revenue  in  America,  the  44th  is  an  adt  for  raifinga 
revenue  in  the  Ifle  of  Man.  The  two  a6ts  perfectly  agree  in 
all  refpe(5ts,  except  one.  In  the  a^  for  taxing  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  the  noble  lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the  American  a€t, 
four  or  five  articles)  but  almofl  theiwboU  ^<^of  Eritifh  ma- 
npfadlures,  taxed  from  two  and  a  half  to  fifteen p^V^/r/^  and 
fome  articles,  fuch  as  that  of  fpirits,  a  great-  deal  higher. 
You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tax^h^  whole  tnra^sof 
your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agricultiu'e  too; 
for,  I  noinr  recoiled  Britifh  coin  is  there  alfo  taxed  up  to  ten 
per  cent,  and  this  too  in  the  very  head-^qiiarters,  the  very  ci- 
tadel of  fnniuggling,  the  Ifle  of  tMan. '  Now  will  the  noble 
lord  condefcend  to  tdi  me  why  he  repealed  the  taxes  on  your 
madufaCturee  fent  out  to  America,  and  not  the  taxes  on  the 
manufaAures  e^cported  to  the  Ifle  of  Man  ?  The  principle 
was  exa<^y  the  fame,  the  objetfis  charged  infinitely  more  ex* 
teii(i¥e,  the  duties  without  comparifon  higher.  Why  ?  why, 
Xiotwithflraoding  all  his  childifh  pretexts,  becaufe  the  taxes 
inrere  quietly  fubmitted  to  in  the  Ifle- of-  Man;  and  becaufe 
they  raifed  a  flame  in  America;  Your  reafons  were  politicaH 
not  commercial.  The  repeal  was  made,  as  IcM'd  HiflflixK 
rough's  letter  well  exprefles  it,  to  regain-  <<  the  confidence 
<<  and  a£Rs(ftionof  the  colonies,  on  which  theglory  and  iafety 
**  of  the  Britifh  empire  depend.**  A  wife  and  juft  motive 
finrely,  if  ever  there  was  fuch.  But  the  mifchief  and  diflio- 
Bonr  is,  that  you  have  not  done  what  you  had  given  the  colo^ 
nies  joft  cau&  to  expeA,  when  your  minifliiers  difdaimcid  the 
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^a,  of  taxes  for  a  reveciue.  There  is  nothing  fiitsple/ no- 
ting/ ooanlyy  nothing  ingenuous^  open,  dedfive,  or  fteady, 
in  the  proceeding,  with  regard  either  to  the  continuance 
or  the.  repeal  of  the  taxes.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  little- 
^eft  and  fpaud.  *  The  article  of  tea  is  flurred  over  in  the  <:ir- 
€i)lar  Ijetter,  as  it  were  by  accident— nothing  is  faid  of  a  refo-* 
lution  eith^  to  keep  that  tax,  or  to  give  it  up.  There  is  no 
fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  the  tranfadtion^ 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and  your  public 
faith,  give  up  your  tax  on  tea  for  raifing  a  revenue,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has,  in  efFedt,  been  difclaimed  in  your  pam^  ; 
and  which  produces  you  no  advantage;  no,  not  a  penny- 
Gr^^  if  you  phoofe  to  go  on  with  a  poor  pretence  inftead  of  a 
foliti  reafon,  and  will  ftill  adhere  to  your  cant  of  commerce,^ 
you  have  ten  thoufand  timesmore  ftrong  commercial  reafons 
for  giving  up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  abandcming  the  five 
others  that  you  have  already  renounced. 

The  American  confumption  of  teas  is  annually,  I  believe,, 
worth  300,0001.  at  the  leaft  farthing.  If  you  urge  the  Ame- 
rican violence  as  a  juftification  of  your  perfeverance  in  en- 
forcing this  tax,  you  know  that  you  can  never  anfwer  tliis 
plain  queftion — Why  did  you  repeal  the  others  given  in  the 
fame  a£l,  whilft  the  very  fame  violence  fubfifted  ?— But  you 
did  ^lot  find  the  violence  ceaie  upon  that  conceffion.— No  !. 
becaufe  the  conceffion  was  far  fhort  of-fatisfying  the  prin- 
ciple which  lord  Hillfborough  had  abjured ;  or  even  the  pre- 
tence on  which  the  repeal  of  the  other  taxes  was  announced :, 
and  becanfe,  by  enabling  the  Eaft  India  company  to  open  a 
fhop  for  defeating  the  American  refolution  not  to  pay  that 
fpecifictax,.you  manifefUy  fhewed  ahankering  after  diepriii^ 
Ciple  of  the  a^  which  you  formerly  had  renounced^  What^ 
ever  loadt  you  take  leads  to  a  compliance  with  thismotion^ 
It  opens  tpyQurat  the  luid  of  ev07  vifto*    ^oxir  coHinvciqo,^ 
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your  policy,  your  promifes,  your  reafons,  your  pretences, 
your  conliftency,  your  inconfiftency-^all  jointly  oblige  you 
to  this  repeal. 

But  ftill  it  fiicks  in  our  throats,  if  we  go  fo  far,  the  Ame- 
ricans will  go  farther. — ^We  do  not  know  that.  We  ought, 
from  experience,  rather  to  prefume  the  contrary.  Do  we 
not  know  for  certain,  that  the  Americans  are  gCHUg  on  as 
faft  as  poffible,  whilft  we  refufe  to  gratify  them  ?  can  they 
do  more,  or  can  they  do  worfe,  if  we  yield  this  point?  I  think 
this  conceffion  will  rather  fix  a  turnpike  to  prevent  their 
further  progrefs.  It  is  impofiible  to  anfwer  for  bodies  of 
men.  But  I  am  fure  the  natural  efk&.  of  fidelity,  clemency, 
kindnefs  in  governors,  is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and 
efteem,  on  the  part  of  the  governed.  I  would  certainly,  at 
leafi:,  give  thefe  fair  principles  a  fair  trial ;  which,  fioce  the 
making  of  this  a£t  to  this  hour,  they  never  have  had. 

Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  having  fpoken  what  he 
thought  neceflary  upon  the  narrow  part  of  the  ful^e^,  I 
have  given  him,  I  hope,  a  fatisfatSkory  anfwer.  He  next 
prefles  mc  by  a  variety  of  dire<5t  challenges  and  oblique  re- 
flexions to  fay  ibmething  on  the  hiftorical  part.  I  (hall 
therefore.  Sir,  open  myfelf  fully  on  that  important  aad  deli- 
cate fubjedt;  not  for  the  fake  of  tdling  you  a  long  ftory 
(which,.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  particulMrly  fond 
of)»  but  for  the  fake  of  the  weighty  inftru<Skion  that,  I  flat- 
ter myfelf,  will  neceflarily  refult  from  it.  It  fliall  not  be 
longer,  if  I  can  help  ity  than  fe  ferious  a  matter  requires. 

Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention  very  far  back; 
back  to  the  a£t  of  navigation ;  the  corner-ftone  of  the  po- 
licy of  this  coumry  with  regard  to  its  colonies.  Sir,  that 
policy  was,  from  the  beginning,  purely  comme]?eiai;  and 
the  commercial  fyftem  was  wholly  ireftruStive.  It  was  the 
ffttem  of  %  monopoly.    No  trade  was  let^l^oi^  from  that 
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conibraint,  bnt  mo'ely  to  enable  the  colonifU  to  dilpoi[b  of 
what»  in  the  oourfe  of  your  trade,  jjou  could  not  take;  ort^ 
enable  them  to  difpofe  of  fuch  articles  as  we  forced  Mf&a. 
them, and  for  which^  without fome degree  of  liberty,they 
could  not  pay.  Hence  all  your  fpecific  and  detailed  enu- 
merations: hence  die  innumerable  checks  and  counter* 
chedcs:  hence  that  infimtc  variety  of  paper  chains  by 
which  you  bind  together  this  complicated  fyftem  of  the  co* 
lonies.  This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  runs  through 
no  lefs  than  twenty-nine  a^s  of  parliament,  from  the  year 
1660  to  the  unfortunate  period  of  1764. 

In  all  thofe  ads  the  fyftem  of  commerce  is  eftaUiihed,  as 
that,  from  whence  alone  you  propoied  to  make  the  adonie» 
contribute  (I  mean  dire^y  and  by  the  operation  of  yoiv 
fuperintending  legislative  power)  to  the  ftrength  of  the  em- 
pire. I  ventiure  to  fay,  that  during  that  whole  period,  a 
parliamentary  revenue  from  thence  was  never  once  in  con- 
templation.  Accordingly,  ui  all  the  number  of  taws  pafied 
with  regard  to  the  plantations,  the  words  which  diftingiiifli 
revenue  laws,  fpecifically  as  fuch,  were,  I  think,  premedi- 
tately  avoided.  I  do  not  fay,  Sir,  that  a  form  of  words  alter* 
the  nature  of  the  law,  or  abridges  the  power  of  the  law- 
giver. It  certainly  does  not.  However,  titles  »id  formal 
preambles  are  not  always  i^  words ;  and  the  lawyers  fre- 
quently argue  from  them.  I  ftate  thefe  fa<5ts  to  (hew,  not 
what  was  your  right,  but  what  has  been  your  fettled  po- 
licy. Our  revenue  laws  have  ufually  a  //>i^,  purporting 
their  being  grofUs;  and  the  wor^s  give  and  grant  ufua^y 
precede  the  enacting  parts.  Akhough  duties  were  impofed 
sn  Amedca  in  adts  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  Jxi  a<5ts- 
of  King  William,  no  oa»  title  of  giving  <<  ja  aid  to  his  ma- 
«  jefty,"  or  any  other  of  the  ufual  titles  to  revenue  ads* 
was  10  he  found  in  any  4xf  them  tiU  1764*,  not  'wcne.the 
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^ords  "  give  and  grant^  in  any  preamble  until  the.  ,$tb  of 

George  the  Second.    However  the  title  of  this  adl  of  George 

the  Second,  notwithftanding  the  words  of  donationrconfi- 

ders  it  merely  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  ^'  an  a£t  for  the  bet- 

*^  ter  fecuring  of  the  trade  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colonies  in 

^^  America."    This  a6t  was  made  on  a  compromife  of  all, 

and  at  the  expr^fs  defire  of  a  part,  of  the  colonies  themr 

felves.    It  was  therefore  in  fome  meiafure  with  their  con- 

fent ;  and  having  a  title. dire<5lly  purporting  only  a  comtner^ 

€ial  regulation  J  and  being. in  truth  nothing  more,  the  words 

were  paffed  by,  at  a  time  when  no  jealoufy  was. entertained, 

and  things  were  little  fcrutinized.    Even  Governor  Bernard, 

in  his.fecond  printed  letter,  dated  in  1763,  gives  it  as  his 

opinion,  that  <^  it  was  an  adt  of  prohibition^  not  of  revenue.'' 

This  is  certainly  true ;  that  no  adt  avowedly  for  the  purpofe 

of  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  taken 

together,  is  found  in  the  flatute  book  until  the  year  I  have 

nfentioned ;  that  is,  the  year  1764.    All  before  this  period 

ftood  on  commercial  regulation  and  reftraint.    The  fcheme 

of  a  colony  revenue  by  Britilh  authority  appeared  therefore 

to  the  Americans  in  the  light  of  a  great,  innovation;  the 

words  of  Governor  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written  in  Nov* 

^765,.  ftate  this   idea  very-ftrongly;   ^^  it  muft,''  fays  ho 

^^  have  been  fupppfed,  Jucb  an  innovation  as  a  parliament 

^*  tary  taxation^  would  caufe  a  grezt.  alarntj  and  meet  with 

"  much  oppojition  in  moft  parts  of  America;  ity^zs  quite  new 

^^^tp  the  people,  and  had  no  vijible  bounds  i^t  to  it.'*    After 

Aating  the  weaknefs  of  government  there,  lie  iays,  "  wa8 

.^*  this  a  time  to  introduce  fo  great  a  novelty  as  .a  parliamenr 

^^  tary  inland  taxation  in  America T.  Whatever  the  right 

might  h^ve  bjBen,  this  mode  of  ufing  it  was  abfolutely  new 

in  policy  and  pra^ice.  .    r 

1    Sir,  they  who  are  friends  to  the  fchemesjof.  American  re- 
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venue  fay,  that  the  commercial  reftraint  is  full  as  hard  a  law 
for  America  to  live  under.  I  think  fo  too.  I  think  it,  if 
uncompenfated,  to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  fervitude  as 
men  can  be  fubjedl  to.  But  America  bore  it  from  the  fun- 
damental adt  of  navigation  until  1764. — Why  ?  Becaufe  men 
do  bear  the  inevitable  conftitution  of  their  original  nature 
with  all  its  infirmities.  The  adt  of  navigation  attended  the 
colonies  from  their  infancy,  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
llrengthened  with  their  ftrength.  They  were  confirmed 
in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  ufage  than  by  law.  They 
fcarcely  had  remembered  a  time  when  they  were  not  fub- 
jedt  to  fuch  reftraint.  Befides,  they  were  indemnified  for  it 
by  a  pecuniary  compenfation.  Their  monopolift  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  richeft  men  in  the  world.  By  his  immenfc 
capital  (primarily  employed,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  his 
own)  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fifheries, 
their  agriculture,  their  Ihip-building  (and  their  trade  too 
within  the  limits),  in  fuch  a  manner  as  got  far  the  ftart  of 
the  flow  languid  operations  of  unaflSfted  nature.  This  capi- 
tal was  a  hot-bed  to  them.  Nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind is  like  their  progreis.  For  my  part,  1  never  caft  an 
e^e  on  their  flouriftiing  commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and 
commodious  life,  but  they  feem  to  me  rather  antient  nations 
grown  to  perfedlion  through  a  long  feries  of  fortunate 
events,  and  a  train  of  fuccefsful  induftry,  accumulating 
weatth  in  many  centuries,  than  the  colonies  of  yefterday; 
than  a  fet  of  miferable  out-cafts,  a  few  years  ago,  not  fo 
much  fent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  fhore  of 
a  defolate  wildernefs  three  thoufand  miles  from  all  civilized 
intercourfe. 

All  this  was  done  by  England,  whilft  England  purfued 
trade,  and  forgot  revenue.  You  not  only  acquired  com- 
merce, but  you  actually  created  the  very  objedts  of  trade  in 
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America ;  and  by  that  creation  you  raifed  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  at  leaft  four-fold.  America  had  the  compenfation 
of  your  capital,  which  made  her  bear  her  fervitude.  She 
had  another  compenfation,  which  you  are  now  going  to  take 
away  from  her.  S'le  had,  except  the  commercial  reftraint, 
every  chara6leriftic  mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  her  internal 
concerns.  She  had  the  image  of  the  Britith  conftitution* 
She  had  the  fubftance.  She  was  taxed  by  her  own  repre- 
fentatives.  She  chofe  moft  of  her  own  magiftrates.  She 
paid  them  all.  She  had  in  effedt  the  fole  difpofal  of  her  own 
internal  government.  This  whole  ftate  of  commercial  fer* 
vitude  and  civil  liberty,  taken  together,  is  certainly  not  perfe<SI: 
freedom ;  but  comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  circumftances 
of  human  nature,  it  was  an  happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  great  and  not  unfuccefsful  pains  have 
been  taken  to  inflame  our  minds  by  an  outcry,  in  this  houfe 
and  out  of  it,  that  in  America  the  a<St  of  navigation  neither 
is,  or  ever  was,  obeyed.  But  if  you  take  the  colonies 
through,  I  affirm,  that  its  authority  never  was  difputed; 
that  it  was  no  where  difputed  for  any  length  of  time ;  and 
on  the  whole,  that  it  was  well  obferved.  Wherever  the  a<ft 
prefled  hard,  many  individuals  indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  no- 
thing. Thefe  fcattered  individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and 
never  obeyed  it.  Juft  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws  of 
trade,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  prefs  hard  upon  the 
people  in  England;  in  that  cafe  all  your  fhores  are  full  of 
contraband.  Your  right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  Eaft  India 
company,  your  right  to  lay  immenfe  duties  on  French  brandy, 
are  not  difputed  in  England.  You  do  not  make  this  charge  on 
any  man.  But  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  creek  from  Pent- 
land  Frith  to  the  Ifl^  of  Wight,  in  which  they  do  not  fmuggle 
immenfe  quantities  of  tens,  Eait  India  goods,  and  brandies.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  authority  of  Governor  Bernard  in 
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thiis  point  is  indifpiitable.  Speaking  of  thefe  laws,  as  they  re* 
garded  that  part  of  America  now  in  fo  unhappy  a  condition, 
he  fays,  ^  1  believe  they  are  no  where  better  fupported  than 
"  in  this'  province;  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  free 
V  from  a  breach  of  thefe  laws ;  but  that  fuch  a  breach,  if 
^*  difcovered,  is  juftly  punifhed.^  What  more  can  you  fay 
of  the  obedience  to  any  laws  in  any  country  ?  An  obedience 
to  thefe  laws  formed  the  acknowledgement,  inftituted  by 
yourfelves,  for  your  fuperiority ;  and  was  the  payment  you 
originally  impofed  for  your  protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  eftablifhing  the 
colonies  on  the  principles  of  commercial  monopoly,  rather 
than  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere 
fpeculation.  ^  You  cannot  have  both  by  the  fame  authority. 
To  join  together  the  reftraints  of  an  univerfal  internal  and 
external  monopoly,  with  an  univerfal  internal  and  external 
taxation,  is  an  unnatural  union;  perfe6l  uncompenfated 
flavery.  Yoii  have  long  fince  decided  for  yourfelf  and 
them ;  and  you  and  they  have  profpcred  exceedingly  under 
that  decifion. 

This  nation,  "Sir,  never  thought  of  departing  from  that 
choice  until  the  period  immediately  on  the  clofc  of  the  laft 
Wjar.  Then  a  fcheme  of  government  new  in  many  things 
Teemed  to  have  been  adopted.  I  faw,  or  thought  I  faw, 
feveral  fymptoms  of  a  great  change,  whilll  I  fat  in  your  gal- 
lery, a  good  while  before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  this 
houfe.  At  that  period  the  neceffity  was  eftabliflied  of  keep- 
ing up  no  lefs  than  twenty  new  regiments,  with  twenty  co- 
lonels capable  of  feats  in  this  houfe.  This  fcheme  was  adopted 
with  very  general  applaufe  from  all  fides,  at  the  very  time 
that,  by  your  conqucfts  in  America,  your  danger  from  foreign 
attempts  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  much  leffened,  or  in- 
deed rather  quite  over.     When  this  huge  encreafe  of  military 
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eftablifhment  was  refolved  on,  a  revenue  was  to  be  found 
to  fupport  fo  great  a  burthen.  Country  gentlemen,  the 
great  patrons  of  oeconomy,  and  the  great  refifters  of  aftand- 
ing  armed  force,  would  not  have  entered  with  much  alacrity 
into  the  vote  for  fo  large  and  fo  expenfive  an  army,  if  they 
had  been  very  fure  that  they  were  to  continue  to  pay  for  it. 
But  hopes  of  another  kind  were  held  out  to  them ;  and  in 
particular,  I  well  remember,  that  Mr.  Townfhend,  in  a  bril- 
liant harangue  on  this  fubje6t,  did  dazzle  them,  by  playing 
before  their  eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to  be  raifed  in 
America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  firft  glimmerings  of  this  new 
colony  fyftem.  It  appeared  more  diftindtly  afterwards, 
when  it  was  devolved  upon  a  perfon  to  whom,  on  other 
accounts,  this  country  owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do 
believe,  that  he  had  a  very  ferious  defire  to  benefit  the 
public.  But  with  no  fmall  ftudy  of  the  detail,  he  did  not 
feem  to  have  his  view,  at  leaft  equally,  carried  to  the  total 
circuit  of  our  affairs.  He  generally  confidered  his  objedks  in 
lights  that  were  rather  too  detached.  Whether  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  an  American  revenue  was  impofed  upon  him  altoge- 
ther ;  whether  it  was  entirely  the  refiilt  of  his  own  fpecu- 
lation ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  his  own  ideas  rather 
coincided  with  the  inftrudlions  he  had  received ;  certain  it 
is,  that,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  he  firft  brought 
this  fatal  fcheme  into  form,  and  eftabliihed  it  by  a6t  of  par- 
liament. 

No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to 
lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man,  whofe  lofs 
we  deplore  in  common.  Our  little  party-differences  have 
been  long  ago  compofed ;  and  I  have  a<Sted  more  with  him^ 
and  certainly  with  more  pleafure  with  him,  than  ever  I 
adled  againft  him.    Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  firft- 
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rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a  mafculine  underftand- 
ingy  and  a  ftout  and  refolute  heart,  he  had  an  application 
undiiiipated  and  unwearied.  He  took  public  bulinefs,  not 
as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleafure  he  was  to 
enjoy ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  houfe, 
except  in  fuch  things  as  fome  way  related  to  the  bufinefs 
that  was  to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  1  will 
fay  this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous 
ftrain.  It  was  to  raife  himfelf,  not  by  the  low  pimping  po- 
litics of  a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the 
laborious  gradations  of  public  fervice ;  and  to  fecure  to  him- 
felf a  well-earned  rank  in  parliament,  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  conftitution,  and  a  perfedt  pra6Hce  in  all  its 
bufinefs. 

Sir,  if  fuch  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  muft  be  from  defe<Sts 
not  intrinfical ;  they  mutt  be  rather  fought  in  the  particular 
habits  of  his   life ;    which,  though  they   do  not  alter  the 
ground-work  of  charadter,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue* 
He  was  bred  in  a  profeffion.    He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleft  of  human 
fciences ;  a  fcience  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigo- 
rate the  underftanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning 
put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  hap- 
pily bora,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the 
fame  proportion.     Faffing  from  that  ftady  he  did  not  go 
very  largely  into  the  world;  but  plunged  into  bufinefs ;  I 
mean  into  the  bufinefs  of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed 
methods  and  forms  eftabliffied  there.     Much  knowledge  is 
to  be  had  undoubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ledge which  is  not  valuable.     But  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
men  too  much  converfant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  of  re- 
markable enlargement.    Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to 
give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  fubftance  of  bufinefs  not  to  be 
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much  more  important  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  cdn* 
dudted.  Thiefe  forms  are  adapfed  to  ordinary  occafions ;  and 
therefore  perfons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably 
well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order;  but 
when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out^ 
when  a  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  openfed,  and  the  file  affords 
no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  a  far  more  extenfive  comprehenlion  of  things 
is  requifitc  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give. 
Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of  the  Wifdom  and  power  of 
human  legiflation  than  in  truth  it  deferves*  He  conceived^ 
and  many  conceived  along  with  him,  that  the  flourifhing 
trade  of  this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  inftitu- 
tion,  and  not  quite  fo  much  to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are 
apt  to  believe  regulation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  re* 
venue.  Among  regulations,  that  which  flood  firft  in  repu-' 
tation  was  his  idol.  I  mean  the  a6l  of  navigation.  He  has 
often  profefled  it  to  be  fb.  The  policy  of  that  adl  is,  1  rea- 
dily admit,  in  many  refpedls  well  underflood.  But  I  do 
fay,  that  if  the  adl  be  fufFered  to  run  the  full  length  of  its 
principle,  and  is  not  changed  and  modified  according  to 
the  change  of  times  and  the  flu<Sluation  of  circumflances,  it 
mufl  do  great  mifchief,  and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own 
purpofe. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  laft  years  of  it,  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica had  encreafed  far  beyond  the  fpeculations  of  the  moft 
fanguine  imaginations.  It  fwelled  out  on  every  fide.  It  filled 
all  its  proper  channels  to  the  brim.  It  overflowed  with  a 
rich  redundance,  and  breaking  its  banks  on  the  right  and  on. 
the  left,  it  fpread  out  upon  fome  places,  where  it  was  indeed 
improper,  upon  others  where  it  was  only  irregular.  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  greatnefs  not  to  be  exadt;  and  great  trade  will 
always  be  attended  with  confiderable  abufes.  The  contra- 
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band  will  alwavs  keei>  pace  in  fome  meafure  with  the  fair 
trade.     It   .hould  llani  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  no 
vul  .>ar  precaution  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  evils, 
whic  \  arc  clofcly  connected  with  the  caufe  of  our  profperity* 
Perhaps  this  great  perfon  turned  his  eye  fomewhat  lefs  than 
was  juft,  towards  the  incredible  increafe  of  the  fair  trade ;  and 
looked  with  fomerhing  of  too  exquilite  a  jealoufy  towards 
the  contraband.     He  certainly  felt  a  lingular  degree  of  anxi- 
ety on  the  fubjedl;  and  even  began  to  a(5t  from  that  paffion 
earlier  than  is  commonly  imagined.     For  whilft  he  was  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  though  not  ftridly  called  upon  in  his 
official  line,  he  prefented  a  very  ftrong  niemorial  to  the  lords 
of  the  treafury  (my  lord  Bute  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
board) ;   heavily  complaining  of  the  growth  of  the  illicit 
commerce  in  America.     Some  mifchief  happened  even  at 
that  time  from  this  oyer-earneft  zeal.    Much  greater  hap- 
pened afterwards  when  it  operated  with  greater  power  in  the 
higheft  department  of  the  finances.    The  bonds  of  the  a6t  of 
.  navigation  were  ftraitened  fo  much,  that  Am'erioa  was  on  the 
point  of  having  no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legitimate. 
They   founc^  under  the  conftru6lion  and  execution  then 
ufed,  the  adt  no  longer  tying  but  actually  ftrangling  them. 
All  this  coming  with  new  enumerations  of  commodities ; 
with  regulations  which  in  a  manner  put  a  flop  to  the  mutual 
coafting  intercourfe  of  th€  colonies;  with  the  appointment 
of  courts  of  admiralty  under  various  improper  circumftan- 
ces ;  with  a  fu  Iden  extinction  of  the  paper  currencies ;  With 
a  compulfory  provifion  for  the  quartering  of  foldiers ;  the 
^people  of  America  thought  themfelves  proceeded  againil  as 
delinquents,  or  at  beft  a&  people  under  fufpicion  of  rtelin- 
quency ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as. they  imagined,  their  re- 
cent fervices  in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.     Any  of  thefe 
iinnutnerahle  regulations,  perhaps,  would  not  have  alarmed 
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alone;  fome  might  be  thought  reafonable;  the  multitude 
ftruck  them  with  terror. 

But  the  grand  manceuvre  in  that  bufinefs  of  new  regulat- 
ing the  colonies,  was  the  15th  a6t  of  the  fourth  of  George  III ; 
which,  befides  containing  feveral  of  the  matters  to  which  I 
nave  juft  alluded,  opened  a  new  principle :  and  here  pro- 
perly began  the  fecond  period  of  the  policy  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  colonies ;  by  which  the  fcheme  of  a  re- 
gular plantation  parliamentary  revenue  was  adopted  in  the- 
ory, and  fettled  in  pra<5tice.  A  revenue  not  fubftituted  ia 
the  place  of,  but  fuperadded  to,  a  monopoly ;  which  mono- 
poly was  enforced  at  the  fame  time  with  additional  ftri<St- 
nefs,  and  the  execution  put  into  military  hands. 

This  adl,  Sir,  had  for  the  firft  time  the  title  of  "  granting 
*<  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  America;**  and 
for  the  firft  time  it  was  aflerted  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it 
"  was  juji  and  necejffary  that  a  revenue  (hould  be  raifed 
**  there."    Then  came  the  technical  words  of  **  giving  and 
**  granting  ;**  and  thus  a  complete  American  revenue  adt  was 
made  in  all  the  forms,  and  with  a  full  avowal  of  the  right, 
equity,  policy,  and  even  neceflity  of  taxing  the  colonies, 
without  any  formal  confent  of  theirs.    There  are  contained 
alfo  in  the  preamble  to  that  a<£t  thefe  very  remarkable  words 
— the  commons,  &c. — "  being  defirous  to  make  fome  provi- 
«  fion  in  the  prefent  feilion  of  parliament  towards  raifing 
"  the  faid  revenue."    By  thefe  words  it  appeared  to  the 
colonies,  that  this  a<5t  was  but  a  beginning  of  forrows ;  that 
every  feflion  was  to  produce  fomething  of  the  fame  kind ; 
that  we  were  to  go  on  from  day  to  day,  in  charging  them 
with  fuch  taxes  as  we  pleafed,  for  fuch  a  military  force  as 
we  ftiould  think  proper.    Had  this  plan  been  purfued,  it  was 
evident  that  the  provincial  aflemblies,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans felt  aU  their  portion  of  importance,  and  beheld  their 
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fole  image  of  freedomj  were  IpfofaSIo  annihilated.  This  ill 
profpeiSt  before  them  feemed  to  be  boundlefs  in  extent, 
and  endlefs  in  duration.  Sir,  they  were  not  miftaken.  The 
miniftry  valued  themfelves  when  this  a(Sl  paffed,  and  when 
they  gave  notice  of  the  ftamp  a6t,  that  both  of  tlie  duties 
came  very  fhort  of  their  ideas  of  American  taxation.  Great 
was  the  applaufe  of  this  meafure  here.  In  England  we  cried 
out  for  new  taxes  on  America,  whilft  they  cried  out  that 
they  were  nearly  crufhed  with  thofe  which  the  war  and 
their  oWn  grants  had  brought  upon  them. 

Sir,  it  has  been  faid  in  the  debate,  that  when  the  firft 
American  revenue  adl  (the  a6t  in  1764,  impofing  the  port 
duties)  paffed,  the  Americans  did  not  obje<5l  to  the  princi- 
ple. It  is  true  they  touched  it  but  very  tenderly.  It  was 
not  a  direct  attack.  They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet  novices ; 
as  yet  unaccuilomed  to  direct  attacks  upon  any  of  the  rights 
of  parliament.  The  duties  were  port  duties,  like  thofe  they 
bad  been  accuftomed  to  bear ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
title  was  not  the  lame,  the  preamble  not  the  fame,  and  the 
fpirit  altogether  unlike.  But  of  what  fervice  is  this  obfer- 
vation  to  the  caufe  of  thofe  that  make  it  ?  It  is  a  full  refuta- 
tion of  the  pretence  for  their  prefent  cruelty  to  America ; 
for  it  fhews,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  our  colonies  were 
backward  to  enter  into  the  prefent  vexatious  and  ruinous 
controverfy. 

There  is  alfo  another  circulation  abroad,  (fpread  with  a 
malignant  intention,  which  I  cannot  attribute  to  thofe  who 
fay  the  fame  tMng  in  this  houfe)  that  Mr.  GrenviUe  gave  the 
colony  agents  an  option  for  their  ^ffemblies  to  tax  them- 
felves, which  they  had  refufed.  I  find  that  much  ftrefs  is 
laid  on  this,  as  a  fadt.  Howevei;,  it  happens  neither  to  b^ 
true  nor  poflibl^.  I.  will  obferve  firft,  that  Mr.  Grenvillc 
never  diought  fit  to  make  this  applogj^  for  himfelf  in  the 
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innumerable  debates  that  were  had  upon  the  fubjedt.  He 
might  have  propofed  to  the  colony  agents,  that  they  ihould 
agree  in  fome  mode  of  taxation  as  the  ground  of  an  a6t  of 
parliament.  But  he  never  could  have  propofed  that  they 
fliould  tax  themfelves  on  requilition,  which  is  the  affertion 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew,  that  the 
colony  agents  could  have  no  general  powers  to  confent  to  it; 
and  they  had  no  time  to  confult  their  aflemblies  for  particu- 
lar powders,  before  he  pafled  his  firft  revenue  adt.  If  you 
compare  dates,  you  will  find  it  impoflible.  Burthened  as  the 
agents  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time,  they  could  not 
give  the  leaft  hope  of  fuch  grants.  His  own  favourite  go- 
vernour  was  of  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  not  then 
taxable  objects : 

<<  Nor  was  the  time  lefs  favourable  to  the  equity  of  fucb  a 
taxation.  I  dorCt  mean  to  difpute  the  reafonablenefs  of  Ame^ 
rica  contributing  to  the  charges  of  Great  Britain  when  ftie  is 
able;  nor^  I  believe^  would  the  Americans  themfelves  have 
difputed  ity  at  a  proper  time  and  feafon*  But  it  Jbould  be 
conjtdered^  that  the  American  governments  tbemfehesbavey 
in  the  profecution  of  the  late  war^  coniraShd  very  large  debts  ^ 
which  it  will  take  fome  years  to  pay  off,  and  in  the  mean  time 
bccajion  very  burdenfome  taxes  for  that  purpofe  onfy.  For 
infance^  this  government^  which  is  as  much  before^band  as 
any  J  raifes  every  year  37,500/.  fierling  for  Jinking  their  debt^ 
and  muji  continue  it  for  f(nir  years  longer  at  leajl  before  it  will 
be  deary 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  Governor  BernardV  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  old  miniftry,  and  which  he  has  fince  printed. 
Mr.  GrenvDle  could  not  have  made  this  propofition  to  the 
agents,  for  another  reafon.  He  was  of  opinion,  which  he 
has  declared  in  this  houfe  an  hundred  times,  that  the  colonies 
could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue  to  the  crown ;  and  that 
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infinite  mifchiefs  would  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a 
power.  When  Mr,  Grenville  had  paffed  the  firft  revenue 
acSty  and  in  the  fame  feflion  had  made  this  houfe  come  to  a 
refolution  for  laying  a  ftamp-duty  on  America,  between 
that  time  and  the  palling  the  ftamp-adl  into  a  law,  he  told  a 
confiderable  and  moft  refpedlable  merchant,  a  member  of 
this  houfe,  whom  I  am  truly  forry  I  do  not  now  fee  in^his 
place,  when  he  reprefented  againft  this  proceeding,  that  if 
the  ftamp-duty  was  difliked,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  it 
for  any  other  equally  produdtive ;  but  that,  if  he  objected  to 
the  Americans  being  taxed  by  parliament,  he  might  fave 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  llie  difcuffion,  as  he  was  determined 
on  the  meafure.  This  is  the  fadt,  and,  if  you  pleafe,^  I  will 
mention  a  very  unqueftionable  authority  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  difpofed  of  this  falfehood.    But  falfe- 
hood  has  a  perennial  fpring.    It  is  faid,  that  no  conje(5ture 
could  be  made  of  the  diilike  of  the  colonies  to  the  princi- 
ple.   This  is  as  untrue  as  the  other.    After  the  refolution 
of  the  houfe,  and  before  the  palling  of  the  ftamp-adt,  the 
colonies  of  Maflachufet's  Bay  and  New  York  did  fend  re- 
monftrances,  obje(5ling  to  this  mode  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion.   Whai;  was  the  confequence?  Th^cj  were  fupprelTedt 
they  were  put  under  the  table;  notwithftanding  an  order  of 
council  to  the  contrary,  by  the  miniftry  which  compofed  the 
very  council  that  had  made  the  order;  and  thus  the  houfe 
proceeded  to  its  bufinefs  of  taxing  without  the  leaft  regular 
knowledge  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it.     But  to 
give  that  houfe  its  due,  it  was  not  over  defirous  to  receive 
information,  or  to  hear  renoonftrance.     On   the   15th    of 
February  1765,  whilft  the  ftamp-adt  was  under  deliberation, 
they  refufed  with  fcorn  even  lb  much  as  to  receive  four  pe- 
titions prefented  from  fo  refpedable  colonies  as  Conne^i- 
cut,   Rhode  Ifland,   Virginia,  and   Caroling;    befides   one 
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frotn  the  traders  of  Jamaica.  As  to  the  colonies^  they  had 
no  alternative  left  to  them,  but  to  difobey;  or  to  pay  the 
taxes  impofed  by  that  parliament  which  was  not  fuffered,  or 
did  not  fuffer  itfelf,  even  to  hear  them  remonftrate  upon  the 
fubje6t. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  colonies  before  his  majefty 
thought  fit  to  change  his  minifters.  It  ftands  upon  no  autho- 
rity of  mine.  It  is  proved  by  uncontrovertible  records.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  delired  fome  of  us  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  anfwer  to  his  queries  upon  the 
hiftorical  part  of  this  confideration ;  and  by  his  manner  (as 
well  as  my  eyes  could  difcern  it)  he  feemed  to  addrefs  him- 
felf  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  anfwer  him  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  and  with 
great  opennefs;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  In  the  year 
fixty-five,  being  in  a  very  private  ftation,  far  enough  fromi 
any  line  of  bufinefs,  and  not  having  the  honoiu:  of  a  feat  in 
this  houfe,  it  was  my  fortune^  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  miniftry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend^ 
to  become  connedted  with  a  very  noble  perfon,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  fitua- 
tion  of  little  rank  and  no  confequence,  fuitable  to  the  me- 
diocrity  of  my  talents  and  pretenfions.  But  a  fituation  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  fee,  as  well  as  others,  what  was  go- 
ing on ;  and  I  did  fee  in  that  noble  perfon  fuch  found  prin- 
ciples,  fuch  an  enlargement  of  mind,  fuch  clear  and  faga- 
cious  fenfe,  and  fucb  unlhaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound 
me,  as  well  as  others  much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  him  from  that  time  forward.  Sir,  Lord  Rock- 
ingham very  early  in  that  fummer  received  a  ftrong  repre- 
fentation  from  many  weighty  Englifh  merchants  and  manu- 
fadlurers,  from  governours  of  provinces  and  commanders  of 
men  of  war,  againft  almoft  the  whole  of  the  American  com- 
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tnercial  yegulations :  and  palticularly  with  regard  to  the 
total  ruin  whidi  was  threatened  to  the  Spaniftx  trade.  I  be- 
lieve. Sir,  the  noble  lord  foon  law  his  way  in  this  bufinefs. 
But  he  did  not  raftily  determine  againft  afts  which  it  might 
be  fuppofed  were  the  refult  of  much  deliberation.  How- 
ever, Sir,  he  fcarcely  began  to  open  the  ground,  when  the 
^hole  veteran  body  of  office  took  the  alarm.  A  violejit  out- 
cry of  all  (except  thofe  who  knew  and  fdt  the  mifchief ) 
was  raifed  againft  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  attempt 
was  a  direA  violation  of  treaties  and  put)lic  law.— Oh  the 
other,  the  adt  of  navigation  and  all  the  corps  of  trade  laws 
were  drawn  up  in  array  againft  it.   : 

The  firft  ftep  the  noble  Icard  took,^  was  to  have  the  opinion 
of  his  eKcellent,  learned,  and  ever  lamented  friend  the  late 
Mr.  Yorke,  then  attorney  general,,  on  die  point  of  law. 
When  he  knew  that  formally  and  officially,  which  in  fub-^. 
ftance  he  had  known  before,  he  immediately  difpatched  or- 
ders to  redrefs  the  grievance.  But^  %vill  fay  it  for  the  then 
minifter,  he  is  of  that  conftithtion  of  mind,  that  I  know  he 
would  have  iflued,  on  the  lame  critical  occafion,  the  very 
fame  orders,  if  the  zSt&  of  trade!  had  been,  as  they  were  not, 
diredtly  againft  him;  and  would  have  chearfuUy  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  equity  of  parliament  for  Jiis  indemnity. 

On  the  eondlufion  of  this  bufinefs  of  the  Spanifli  trade,  the 
news  of  the  troubles,  on  account  of  the  ftamp-aft,  arrived 
in  England.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Odober  that  thefe 
accounts  were  received.  No  fooner  had  the  found  of  that 
mighty  tempeft  reached  us  in  England,  than  the  whole  of 
the  then  oppofition,  inftead  of  feeling  humbled  by  the  un-- 
happy  ifliie  of  their  meafures,  feemed  to  be  infinitely. elated,, 
and  cried  out,  that  the  ipiniftryt  from  envy  to  the  glory  of 
their  predeceflbrs,  ^weiJe  prepared  to  repeal  the  ftampr»L4t> 
Near  nine  years  after^  thd ho5y3wraHe,,gei\tlem?a .t^ke&  <^^^ 
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oppolite  ground,  and  now  challenges  me  to  put  my  band  to 
my  heart,  and  fay,  whether  the  miniflxy  had  tefolved  on  the 
repeal  till  a  confiderable  time  .after  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. Though  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wilhes  to  infer  from  the  admiffion,  or  from 
the  denial,  of  this  fadt,  on  which  he  fo  earneftly  adjures  me ; 
I  do  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and,  afliire  him,  that  they 
did  not  come  to  a  refolution  diredtly  to  repeal.  They  weigh- 
ed this  matter  as  its  difficulty  and.  importance  required. 
They  confidered  maturely  among  themfelves.  They  con- 
fulted  with  all  who  could  give  advice  or  information.  It  was 
not  determined  until  a  little  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  determined,  arid  the  main  lines  of  their 
own  plan  marked  out,  before  that  meeting.  Two  queftions 
arofe  (I  hope  I  am  not  going  into  a  narrative  troublefome  to 
the  houfe) 

[A  cry  of,  go  on,  go  on.] 
The  firft  of  the  two  ccipfiderations  was,  whether  the  repeal 
fhould  be  total,  or  whether  only  partial ;  taking  out  every 
thing  burthenfome  and  produ<Stive,  and  referving  only  an 
empty  acknowledgement,  fuch  as  a  ftamp  on  cards  or  dice. 
The  other  queftion  was,  on.what  principle  the  adt  fliould  be 
repealed  ?  On  this  head  .alfp  -two  principles  were  ftarted. 
One,  that  the  legiflative  rights  of  this  country,  with  regard 
to  America,  were  not  entire,  but  had  certain  reftridlions  and 
limitations.  The  other  principle  was,  that  taxes  of  this 
kind  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
merce on  which  the  colonies  were  founded ;  and  contrary  to 
every  idea  of  political  equity ;  by  which  equity  we  are 
bound,  as  much  as  poffible  to  extend  the  fpirit  and  benefit 
of  the  Britifti  conftitution  to  every  part  of  the  Britifli  doroi- 
nioas.  The  option,  both  of  the  meafure,  and  of  the  princi- 
ple of  repeal,  was  made  before  the  feffion ;  and  I  wonder 
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hdw >any  one  can  read  the  king's  fpeech  at  the  opening  of 
that  feffion,  without  feeing  in  that  fpeech  hoth  the  repeal 
and  the  declaratory  a6t  very  fufficiently  crayoned  out.  Thofe 
who  cannot  fee  this  can  fee  nothing. 

Surely  the  honourable  gentleman  will  not  think  that  a 
great  deal  lefs  time  than  was  then  employed,  ought  to  have 
been  fpent  in  deliberation ;  when  he  confiders  that  the  news 
of  the  troubles  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  parliament  fat  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  14th  day  of 
December,  and  on  bufinefs  the  14th  of  the  following  Ja* 
nuary. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the  bon  ton  of  the  court  then  was, 
a  modification^  would  have  fatisfied  a  timid,  unfyftematic, 
procraftinating  miniftry,  as  fuch  a  meafure  has  fince  done 
fuch  a  miniftry.  A  modification  is  the  conftant  refource  of 
weak  undeciding  niinds.  To  repeal  by  a  denial  of  pur  right 
to  tax  in  the  preamble  (and  this  too  did  not  want  advifers), 
would  have  cut,  in  the  heroic  ftyle,^the  Gordiaji  knot  with  a 
fword.  Either  meafure  would  have  coft  no  more  than  a 
day's  debate.  But  when  the  total  repeal  was  adopted ;  and 
adopted  on  principles  of  policy,  of  equity,  and  of  commerce ; 
this  plan  made  it  neceflTary  to  enter  into  many  and  difficult 
meafures.  It  became  neceflary  to  open  a  very  large  field  of 
evidence  commenfuja,te  to  thefe  extenfive  views.  But  then 
this  labour  did  knights  fervice.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  feve- 
ral  to  the  true  ftate  of  the  American  affairs  ;  it  enlarged  their 
ideas;  it  removed  prejudices ;  and  it  conciKated  the  opinions 
and  affections  of  men.  The  noble  lord,  who  then  took  the 
lead  in  adminiftration,  my  honourable  friend  *-■  under  me, 
and  a  right  honourable  gentleman  +  (if  he  wiU  not  reject  his 
ihare,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  this  bufinefs)  exeited  the 

^  Mr.  Dow4efweIL  ^  General  Coxway^ 
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moft  laudable  induftry  in  bringing  before  you  the  fuUeft, 
tnoft  impartial,  and  leaft-garbled  body  of  evidence  that  ever 
was  p;^-oduced  to  this  houfe.  I  think  the  enquiry  lafted  in  the 
committee  for  fix  weeks ;  and  at  its  conclufion  this  houfe^ 
by  an  independent,  noble,  fpirited,  and  unexpected  majority ; 
by  a  niajority  that  will  recteem  all  the  adls  ever  done  by  ma* 
jorities  in  parliament ;  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary 
Swifs  of  ftate,  in  def^ite  of  all  the  fpeculators  and  augurs  of 
political  events,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  embattled  legion  of 
veteran  penfioners  and  pradtifed  inftruments  of  a  court,  gave 
a  total  repeal  to  the  ftamp-a<St,  and  (if  it  had  been  fo  per- 
mitted) a  lafting  peace  to  this  whole  empire. 

I  ftate,  fir,  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  this  aA  of  fpirit  and 
fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  circulation  of  the  feafon,  and 
in  fome  hazarded  declamations  in  this  houfe,  attributed  to 
timidity.  If,  fir,  the  conduA  of  miniftry,  in  propofing  the 
repeal,  had  arifen  from  timidity  with  regard  to  themfelvies,  it 
•would  have  been  greatly  to  be  c(Midemned«  interred  timi- 
dity difgraces  as  much  in  the  cabinet,  as  pcrfonal  timidity 
does  in  the  fields  But  timidity,  with  regard  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  country,  is  heroic  virtue.  The  noble  Icwrd  who 
then  condu<5led  affairs,  and  bis  worthy  collbagues,  whiift 
they  trembled  at  the  profpe<a  of  £uch  diflxefles  as  you  have 
ifince  brought  upon  yourfelves,  were  not  afraid  iteadily  to 
look  in  the  face  that  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which 
the  eyes  of  eagles  have  blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  one 
of  the  ableft,  and,  let  me  fay,  not  the  moft  fcrupulous.oppo^ 
litions,  that  perhaps  ever  was  in  this  houfe,  and  withflood  it, 
unaided  by,  even  one  of,  the  ufual  fupports  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  He  did  this  when  he  repealed  the  ftaimp-adt.  He 
looked  in  the  face  a  perfon  he  had  long  refpeAed  and  re- 
garded, and  whofe  aid  was  then  particulajiy  wanting;  I 
mean  lord  Chatham.    He  did  this  when  he  palled  the  deda« 

ratory  adt. 
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It  is  naw  given  out,  for  the  ufiial  piirpofes,  l?y  tjie  ulual 
prmffsneSf  that  lord  Bpc^ingham  did  not  confeot  to  the  re- 
peal  pf  this  adt  until  he  jyas  buUii^d  into  jit  by  Iprd  Chatl^^  ; 
and  the  repprtecs  have  gone  io  far  ap  puhlick^y  to  ailert,  in 
^n  hundred  companies;  that  the  honouT?^ble  gentlem^  under 
the  gallery  ♦,  who  prpppfed  the  repeal  i^  the  American  com- 
mittee, had  anptjief  fct  o^  refolutions  in  his  ppcket  dire^ly 
lie  rever^  of  thoie  he  moyed.  Thefe  artifices  qf  a  defper^itie 
caufe  a^re,  ^^i«  tiipe,ipxefid  abroad,  ^yith  incrisdible  care,  in 
cvpfY  pMt  of  the  t05iyn,  ifrom  die  h^heft  to  ^e  laweii  jcqm- 
panies ;  ^  if  the  induftf  y  of  the  circulation  ^were  to  ma|ce 
^m^ds  for  the  abfurdity  of  th,e  I'epprt. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  is  of  a  complexion  to  be  bel- 
lied by  lord  Chatham;  qr  by  ^ny  inan,  I  muil:  fubmlt  to 
thqfe  ,who  kx^o^  him.  I  confefs,  )vhen  1 190k  b^ck  to  that 
time;  I  coniider  him  jis  pl^ed  in  on,e  of  the  moft  trying  iitua- 
tioDS  in  which;  perhaps;  any  nian  ever  flood.  In  the  houfe  of 
peers  there  were  very  few  pf  the  miniftry^  out  of  thie  noble 
lord's  own  particular  (^om^iori;  (except  Iprd  ^gmont,  who 
a£ted,  as  far  ^  I  (^op^d  difcern,  va.  honourable  and  ^anly 
part,)  that  d^d  got  look  to  fome  other  Jfuture  arrangement, 
which  wjarjj>ed  hj?  .poli(iq|ks.  ^here  were  in  both  hpufes  ne>T 

and  rnenaqing  ?ppe9^9^^  ^J^  f^^S\^t:  Y.^^Y  naturally  drive 
any  ftther;  than^  rqpjft  ;fe^irte  minifter,  fronj  his  meafure  or 
frqm  his  it^n.  T^  .^^H^F^^^M  ^9??*  ppenly  revolted. 
The  allies  of  minifitry,(thofe,  Ime^,  who  fuppor^ed  fome  of 
their  mealures;  but  irefu^ed  ^fpogfibility  for  any)  endea- 
^tfpjLfred  to  .uq^^f^pafJ3^  the}3i  credit,  fod  tptj^  S^^PiLind  th^t 
muA  I^e  fatal  to  the  fuccefs  qf  the. very  c^ufe  whidi  they 
>A[opld  l^etjb^uglit  to  cpj^n^en^ce.  The  guef^^  ,0^  the  r^- 
p^I  w%s  hroii^htj^n  by  min^yintii^  conuxnttee  of  thi^ 
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houfe,  in  the  very  inftant  when  it  was  known  that  more  than 
one  court  negotiation  was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of  the 
oppolition.  Every  thing,  upon  every  fide,  was  full  of  traps 
and  mines.  Earth  below  fhook ;  heaven  above  menaced ; 
all  the  elements  of  minifterial  fafety  were  diflblved.  It  was 
in  the  midft  of  this  chaos  of  plots  and  counter-plots ;  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  this  complicated  warfare  againft  public  oppo- 
lition and  private  treachery,  that  the  firmnefs  of  that  noble 
pcrfon  was  put  to  the  proof.  He  never  ftirred  from  his 
ground;  no,  not  an  inch.  He  remained  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, in  principle,  in  meafure,  and  in  condudt.  He  pradlifed 
no  managements.  He  fecured  no  retreat.  He  fought  no 
apology. 

I  will  likewife  do  juftice,  I  ought  to  do  it,  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  led  us  in  this  houfe  *.  Far  from  the  du- 
plicity wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  a<Sted  his  part  with  ala- 
crity and  refolution.  We  all  felt  infpired  by  the  example  he 
gave  us,  down  even  to  myfelf,  the  weakeft  in  that  phalanx. 
I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well  enough  (it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  any  body)  the  true  ftatte  of  things ;  but,  in  my 
life,  I  never  came  with  fo  much  fpirits  into  this  houfe.  It 
was  a  time  for  a  man  to  a6t  in.  We  had  powerful  enemies ; 
but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends;  arid  a  glorious 
caufe.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight;  but  we  had  the 
means  of  fighting ;  not  as  now,  when  our  arilis  are  tied  be- 
hind us.    We  did  fight  that  day  and  conquer. 

I  remember.  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleafure,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  *  who  made  the  motion 
for  the  repeal ;  in  that  crifis,when  the  whole  trading  intereft 
of  this  empire,'  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling 
and  anxious  expe<5tation,  waited,  almoft  to  a  winter's  return 

■   ♦  General  Conway. 
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of  light,  their  fate  from  your  refolutions.  When,  at  length, 
you  had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  fliewed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well- 
earned  triumph  of  his  important  vi<5tory,  from  the  whole  of 
that  grave  multitude  there  arofe  an  involuntary  burft  of 
gratitude  and  tranfport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  chil- 
dren on  a  long  abfent  father.  They  clung  about  him  as  cap- 
tives about  their  redeemer.  All  England,  all  America,  joined 
to  his  applaufe.  Nor  did  he  feem  infenfible  to  the  beft  of 
all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens. Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  bis  crejl.  1  flood 
near  him ;  and  his  face,  to  life  the  expreffion  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  of  the  firA  martyr,  ^^  his  face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the 
**  face  of  an  angeU**  I  do  not  know  how  others  feel ;  but  if 
I  had  flood  in  that  fituation,  I  never  would  have  exchanged  it 
for  all  that  kings  in  their  profufion  could  beflow.  I  did  hopcj 
that  that  day's  danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a  bond 
to  hold  us  all  together  for  ever.  But,  alas  !  that,  with  other 
pleafing  vifioixs,  is  long  fince  vanilhed. 

Sir,  This  a6l  of  fupreme  magnanimity  has  been  repre- 
fented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  meafure  of  an  adminiflration,  that, 
having  no  fcheme  of  their  own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered 
a  bit  from  one  fide  and  a  bit  from  the  other.  Sir,  they  took 
no  middle  lines.  They  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
fchemes  of  both  parties ;  but  they  preferved  the  obje(Sls  of 
both.  They  preferved  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  They 
preferved  the  equity  of  Great  Britain.  They  made  the  de- 
claratory adl ;  they  repealed  the  flamp  ad.  They  did  botl^ 
fully ;  becaufe  the  declaratory  a6l  was  without  qualijication ; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  a6l  total.  This  they  did  ia  the 
fituatioa  I  have  defcribed. 

Now,  Sir,  what  will  the  adverfary  fay  to  both  thefe  a6ls  \ 
If  the  principle  of  the  declaratory  adl  was  not  good,  the.prin-r 
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ciple  we  are  contending  for  this  daiy  is  moriftrous.  If  the 
principle  of  the  repeal  was  not  good,  virhy  are  we  not  at  war 
for  a  real  fubftantial  effe<5tive  revenue  ?  If  both  were  bad ; 
why  has  this  miniftry  incurred  all  the  inconveniences  of 
both  and  of  all  fchemes  ?  Why  have  they  enafted,  repealed, 
enforced,  yielded,  and  now  attempt  to  Enforce  again  ? 

Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  nowj  as  at  any  other  time,-  ipeak 
to  a  certain  matter  of  fa£t  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  quef- 
tion  under  your  coniideration.  We,  who  would  perfuade 
you  to  revert  to  the  antient  policy  of  this  kingdom,  labour 
under  the  efFe<St  of  this  fhort  current  phrafe,  which  the  court 
leaders  have  given  out  to  all  their  corpse  in  order  to  take  away 
the  credit  of  thofe  who  would  prevent  you  from  that  frantic 
\^ar  ycfa  are  going  to  Wage  upon  your  colonies.  Their  cant 
is  this ;  "  All  the  difturbances  in  America  have  been  created 
*•  by  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  atSt."  I  fupprefs  fot  a  moment 
my  indignation  at  th6  falfehood,  bafenefs,  and  abfurdity  of 
this  moft  audacious  aflfertion.  Iiiftead  of  remarking  on  the 
motives  and  chara<5ter  of  thofe  who  have  iflued  it  for  circu- 
lation, I  will  clearly  lay  before  you  the  ftate  of  America,  an- 
tecedently to  that  repeal ;  ifter  the  repeal ;  and  fince  the  re- 
newal of  the  fchemes  of  American  taxation. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  difturbances,  if  there  were  any,  before  the 
j^peal,  were  flight;  and  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
might  have  been  fupprefled.  For  an  anfwer  to  this  aflbrtion 
I  will  fend  you  to  the  gttzt  author  and  patron  of  the  ftamp 
adl)  who  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  authority  of  this 
tountxy,  and  fully  apprized  of  the  ftate  of  that,  made,  before 
X  repeal  wai  fo  much  as  agitated  in  this  houfe,  the  motion 
Which  is  on  your  journals ;  and  which,  to  fave  the  clexlL  the 
trouble.of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  re«(d  to  you.  It  iiin!^  fot 
an  amendment  to  the  dddrefs  of  the  17th  of  D^ember 
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•*  Tb  ixpre/s  dur  juji  rifkntment  and  indignation  at  the 
*«  outrageous  tntimlt&  and  infurre<SHons  vobicb  have  been  ea*- 
<*  cited  and  carried  on  in  Nertb  America ;  and  at  the  rejiji* 
"  ance  given  i^  open  and  tebellious  fdrce  to  the  execution  of 
«  tbe  laws  in  tbdi  part  of  bis  majejifs  dominions.  And  to  af 
^*  fure  bis  maj0y^  that  bis  faitbful  commons ^  animated  mitb 
<*  tbe  warmi/l  ^ty  and  ottacbment  to  bis  royal  perfon  andgo- 
«  vefnmenty  tmllfirnily  and  effeiiually  fupport  bis  tnajefty  in 
**  all  fucb  meafures  as  pall  be  necejffdry  Jbr  preferring  and 
**  fupporting  tbe  legal  dependance  of  tbe  colonies  an  tbe  motber 
«  country^  &c.  &c.'* 

Here  was  certainly  a  difturl^asice  prtcedin^  the  repeal; 
fuch  a  dxfturbante  as  Mr.  Grenville  thought  neceflary  to  qua- 
lify Ijny  the  name  of  ad  infurrtSionf  and  the  ef>khct  of  a  fe» 
bettious  force :  terms  much  ftmnger  than  any,  by  which,  tbofe 
who  then  fupported  his  motion,  have  ever  finee  thought 
proper  to  diflinguifli  the  fubleqaent  difturbances  in  America^ 
They  wert  difturbances  which  ibenaed  to  him  and  his  friends 
to  juftify  as  ftrong  a  prohufe  of  fupport,  as  hath  been  ufual 
to  give  in  the  beginning  of  »  wa»  with  the  tnoft  powerful 
and  declared  enemies*  Whesk  the  accoants  ti.  the  Americaii 
governors  came  before  the  hbtifi^,  they  ap|)eared  ftxionger 
ev^n  than  the  watmth  of  public  itnagihatioli  had  painted 
them ;  fi>  much  ftronger,  that  the  papers  on  your  table  bear 
me  out  in  faying,  that  aU  the  late  diftuibance^,  which  have 
been  at  one  time  the  minifteir'^  motives  £br  the  repeal  of  fifve 
out  of  jGx  of  the  new  court  taxes,  aad  are  now  hi&iNrCtea.ces 
for  refuiing  to  repeal  that  lixtfa)  did  not  atnount*— why  do  f 
compare  them  I  no,  not  to  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  tinBialt»  and 
violence  which  prevailed  long  before  the  repeal  of  that  aA. 

Miniftry  cannot  refufe  the  authority  of  the  comoKlnder  in 
chief  general  Gage,,  who^  in  his  kttf  r  of  the  4lh  of  Novem«^ 
ber,  from  New-  Yotk,  thus  ifc^efenis  the  ftate  vjL  things : 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  fay ^  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  who  has 
^^  not  been  acceffory  to  this  infurredlion,  either  by  writing  or 
^^  mutual  agreements  to  oppofe  the  a£i^  by  what  they  are 
<^  pleafed  to  term  all  legal  oppojition  to  it.  Nothing  effe&ual 
"  has  been  propofed^  either  to  prevent  or  quell  the  tumult.  Tht 
<^  reft  of  the  provinces  are  in  the  fame  fituation  as  to  a  poji^ 
<<  tive  refufal  to  take  thejiamps\  and  threatening  thofe  who 
*^  Jball  take  them^  to  phinder  and  murder  them  ;  and  this  af-- 
**  fairjlands  in  all  the  provinces,  that  unlefs  the  a&^from  its 
^^  9wn  nature,  enforce  itfelfj  nothing  but  a  very  conjiderable 
<<  military  force  can  do  it.^' 

It  is  remarkable.  Sir,  that  the  perfons  who  formerly  trum- 
peted forth  the  moft  loudly,  the  violent  refolutions  of  aflem- 
blies ;  the  univerfal  infurredtions  ;  the  feizing  and  burning 
the  ftamped  papers;  the  forcing  ftamp  oflSicers  to  refign 
their  commiflions  under  the  gallo^vs ;  the  rifling  and  pulling 
down  of  the  houfes  of  magiftrates ;  and  the  expulfion  from 
their  country  of  all  who  dared  to  write  or  fpeak  a  fingle 
word  in  defence  of  the  powers  of  parliament ;  thefe  very 
trumpeters  are  now  the  men  that  reprefent  the  whole  as  a 
mere  trifle ;  and  choofe  to  date  all  the  difturbances  from  the 
repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  which  put  an.  end  to  them.  Hear 
your  oflicers  abroad,  and  let  them  refute  this  ihamelefs  falfe- 
hood,  who,  in  all  their  correfpondence,  fl:ate  the  difturbances 
as  owing  to  their  true  caufes,  the  difcontent  of  the  people, 
from  the  taxes.  You  have  this  evidence  in  your  own  ar- 
chives—and it  will  give  you  compleat  fatisfaftion ;  if  you 
are  not  fo  far  loft  to  all. parliamentary 'ideas  of  information, 
as  rather  tb  credit  the  lye  of  the  day,  than  the  records  of 
your  own  houfe. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced 

into  day  upon  one  point,  are  fure  to  burrow  in  another ;  but 

they  flaall  have  no. refuge :  I  will  make  them. bolt  out.of  all 
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their  holes.  Confcious  that  thef  muft  be  baffled,  when  they 
attribute  a  precedent  difturbance  to  a  fiibfeqiient  meafure, 
they  take  other  ground,  almofl  as  abfurd,  but  very  common 
in  modern  practice,  and  very  wicked ;  which  is,  to  attribute 
the  ill  effect  of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  ufed  to  diffuade  us  from  it.  They  fay,  that  the 
oppolition  made  in  parliament  to  the  damp  adt  at  the  time  of 
its  palling,  encouraged  the  Americans  to  their  refiftance. 
This  has  even  formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  vo- 
lume, from  an  advocate  of  that  fa6tion,  a  Dr.  Tucker.  This 
Dr.  Tucker  is  already  a  dean,  and  his  earneft  labours  in  this 
vineyard  willy  I  fuppofe,  raife  him  to  a  biftioprick.  *  But  this 
alTertion  too,  jtift  like  the  reft,  is  falfe.  In  all  the  papers 
which  have  loaded  your  table ;  in  all  the  vaft  crowd  of  ver- 
bal witnefles  that  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnefles  which  were 
indifcriminately  produced  from  both  fides  of  the  houfe; 
not  the  leaft  hint  of  fuch  a  caufe  of  difturbance  has  ever  ap- 
peared.  As  to  the  fa6t  of  a  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  the  ftamp 
adt,  1  fat  as  a  ftrangerin  your  gallery  when  the  adt  was  under 
confideration.  Far  from  any  thing  inflammatory,  I  never 
heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  houfe.  No  more  than 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  1  remember,  fpoke  againft  the 
a6l,  and  that  with  great  referve  and  remarkable  temper. 
There  was  but  one  divifion  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  bill ; 
and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than  39  or  40.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate  or 
divifion  at  all.  I  am  fure  there  was  no  proteft.  In  fa<Sl,  the 
affair  paflfed  with  fo  very,:  very  little  noife,  that  in  town  they 
fcarcely  knew  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing.  The  op- 
pofition to  the  bill  in  England  never  could  have  done  this 
mifchief,  becaufe  there  fcarcely  ^ver  was  lefs  of  oppofition  to 
a  bill  of  confequence. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  the»gent$  anddiihibutorsjof  £dfeboQd$  have,  witbthjeir 
.tifual  indvtitry^  circulated  another  ly^e  of  the  fai»e  n«U:]iire 
with  the  former.  It  is  this,  that  the  difturlxiaQes  aroCe  from 
the  account  which  had  heen  received  ^  America  of  the 
change  in  the  miniibry.  No  looger  aw«d»  it  feems,  yrith  the 
fplrit  of  t^e  former  rulers*  they  thought  themfelues  a  juatch 
for  what  our  calumoiators  choofe  to  qualify  hy  the  aame  of 
fo  feehle  a  miniftry  as  faciQeeded.  tFeeble  io  one  fenfe  theie 
men  .certainly  ioaay  be  called ;  for  with  aU  their  .efforts,  and 
they  have  made  many^  they:have  oot  been  abk  to  refift  the 
diftempeced  yigoAir*  and  infaae  j^aciity  with  which  ycai  ais 
rufliing  to  your  juin.  Bjut  it  idoes  fo  happeO)  t^at the  falflty 
of  this  dcculatioo  is  (lik£  the  rsH)  demonftFatpd  by  iAdifpu- 
table  .dates  and  records. 

So  litiie  .was  the.change  known  in  Ao^rica^  jUiat  the  letti^s 
of  your  governors,  giving  an  account  of  theie  diAurbAnces 
king  after  .they  had  arrived  at  thi^r  higtieftpitcb,  .w«re  ail.di' 
cedbed  to  jthe  io/</  minf/lry,  and  particularly  to  the  ear  I, of  Har 
lifaxst  the  fecretary  of  ^ate  correfpoading  with  ithe  colonies, 
without  pnce  in  the  fmaikil  .degree  intimating  the  ilighteft 
fufpicion  of  any  minifterial  revolution  wbatfoever.  The  mir 
iiiftry  was  not  changed  in  England  until  the  lolih  iday  of 
July  1765.  On  the  14th  of  the  preceding  Juxk,  goyer^w 
Fauquier  from  Virginia  writes  thus ;  and  iWritiBS  ^us:to  thrc 
earl  of  Halifax :  "  Government  is  Jet  at.  defiance,  <nat  bftii'mg 
**  firengtb  enough  in  ber  bands  to. enforce  obedience  ito  tbe  JofWf 
*<  of  the  community.  Tbe  private  difirefSf  wbijsb  every  man 
<<  feels,  emreafes  /.6^  general  difiati^fadtion  at  tbe.4uties  laid 
**  by  tbe  %mp  a<£t,  wtjbicp  breaks  outt  a»d  Jbems  itf^^  upom 
«  every  trifling  occajton.*^  The  general  diflatisfaiftion  iha4 
^produced  fome  time  before,  that  is,  on  the  a^fCti  of  May,  i^r 
veral  ftrong  public  refolves  againft  the.ftamp  aiS  ;  and  lihoie 
^efolves  are  aiBgned  by  governor  Bernard,  as  the  caufe  of 
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the  infurreSiiom  in  Maflachufet's  Bay,  in  his  letter  of  the 
15th  of  Auguft,  ftill  addreffed  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax;  and  he 
continued  to  addrefs  fuch  accounts  to  that  minifter  quite  to 
the  7th  of  September  of  the  fame  year.  Similar  accounts, 
and  of  as  late  a  date,  were  fent  from  other  governors,  and 
all  directed  to  Lord  Halifax,  Not  one  of  thefe  letters  indi- 
cates the  flighted  idea  of  a  change,  either  known,  or  even 
apprehended. 

Thus  are  blown  away  the  infedt  race  of  courtly  falfe- 
hoods!  thus  perifli  the  miferable  inventions  of  the  wretched 
runners  for  a  wretched  caufe,  which  they  have  fly-blown 
into  every  weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain 
hopes  that  when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  im- 
portunate buzzing  might  found  fomething  like  the  public 
voice ! 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  fufficiently  with  the  ftate  of  Ame- 
rica before  the  repeal.  Now  I  turn  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  fo  ftoutly  challenges  us,  to  tell,  whether,  after 
the  repeal,  the  provinces  were  quiet  ?  This  is  coming  home 
to  the  point.  Here  I  meet  him  directly ;  and  anfwer  mofl: 
readily,  Tbey  were  quiet.  And  I,  in  my  turn,  challenge  hinx 
to  prove  when,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  num- 
bers, and  with  what  violence,  the  other  laws  of  trade,  as 
gentlemen  aflert,  were  violated  in  confequence  of  your  con- 
ceflion?  or  that  even  your  other  revenue  laws  were  at- 
tacked ?  But  I  quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which  I  ftand, 
and  where  I  might  leave  the  burthen  of  the  proof  upon 
him :  1  walk  down  upon  the  open  plain,  and  undertake  to 
fliew,  that  they  \/ere  not  only  quiet,  but  fliewed  many  un- 
equivocal marks  of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  And  to 
give  him  every  advantage,  I  feledt  the  obnoxious  colony  of 
Maflachufet's  Bay,  which  at  this  time  (but  without  heari»g 
her)  is  fo  heavily  a  culprit  before  parliament — I  will  feledt 
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their  proceedings  even  tinder  circumftances  of  no  fmall  irrD- 
tation.  For,  a  little  imprudently  I  muft  fay^  Governor  Ber- 
nard mixed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  lenitive  of  the  re- 
peal no  fmall  acrimony  arifing  from  matters  of  a  feparate  na- 
ture. Yet  fee.  Sir,  the  efFeft  of  that  lenitive,  though  mixed 
with  thefe  bitter  ingredients ;  and  how  this  rngged  people 
can  exprefs  themfelves  on  a  naeafure  of  conceffion- 
*^  If  it  is  not  in  our  power ^  (fay  they  in  their  addrefs  to 
Governor  Bernard)  ^^  in  fo  full  a  manner  as  will  be  expe&edy 
^*  to  Jhew  our  refpe&ful  gratitude  to  the  mother  country^  or  to 
*^  make  a  dutiful  and  affe&ionate  return  to  the  indulgence  of 
•^  the  king  and  parliament^  itjhall  be  no  fault  of  ours ;  for  this 
**  we  intend^  and  hope  we /Ball  be  able  fully  to  effeB^ 

Would  to  God  that  this  temper  had  been  cultivated,  ma- 
naged, and  fet  in  adlion  !  other  efFedls  than  thofe  which  we 
liave  fince  felt  would  have  refulted  from  it.  On  the  requifi*- 
tion  for  compenfation  to  thofe  who  had  fufFered  from  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  in  the  fame  addrefs  they  fay, 
*^  The  recommendation  enjoined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conwafs- 
*•  letter^  and  in  confequence  thereof  made  to  us^  we  will  em^ 
^^  brace  the  firfi  convenient  opportunity  to  confider  and  aSi 
"  upon.^  They  did  confider ;  they  did  adl  upon  it.  They 
obeyed  the  requifition.  I  know  the  mode  has  been  chi- 
caned upon ;  but  it  was  fubftantially  obeyed  ;  and  much  bet- 
ter obeyed,  than  I  fear  the  parliamentary  requifition  of  this 
feflion  will  be,  though  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  and 
backed  with  all  your  power..  In  a  word,  the  damages  of 
popular  fury  were  compenfated  by  legiflatlve  gravity.  AU 
moft  every  other  part  of  America  in  various  ways  dtmon-^ 
ftrated  their  gratitude.  I  am  bold  to  fay,,  that  fo  fudden  a 
calm  recbvered  after  fo  violent  a  ftorm  is  without  parallel  ia 
hiftory.  To  fay  that  no  other  diilurbance  Ihould  happen 
from  any  otlier  caufe,  is  folly.    But  as  far  as  appearances. 
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went,  by  the  judicious  facrifice  of  one  law,  you  procured  an 
acquiefcence  in  all  that  remained.  After  this  experience, 
nobody  fliall  perfuade  me,  when  an  whole  people  are  con- 
cerned, that  adts  of  lenity  are  not  means  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  has  received  a  fair  and 
full  anfwer  to  his  queftion. 

I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy;  that  of 
your  repeal;  and  the  return  of  your  ancient  fyftem,  and 
your  ancient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was 
not  as  long  as  it  was  happy.  Another  fcene  was  opened, 
and  other  acSlors  appeared  on  the  ftage.  The  ftate,  in  the 
condition  I'have  defcribed  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name;  a  name  that 
keeps  the  name  of  this  country  refpedtable  in  every  other  on 
the  globe.    It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  verier abile  nomen 
GentibuSy  et  multum  nojlrce  quod  proderat  urbi. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited  rank, 
his  fuperior  eloquence,  his  fplendid  qualities,  his  eminent 
fervices,  the  vaft  fpace  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  and, 
more  than   all  the  reft,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like 
death,  canonizes  and  fandtifies  a  great  character,  will  not 
fufFer  me  to  cenfure  any  part  of  his  conduct.    I  am  afraid  to 
flatter  him ;  I  am  fure  I  am  not  difpofed  to  blame  him.    Let 
thofe  who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  infult  him 
with  their  malevolence.    Bat  what  I  do  not  prefume  to  cen- 
fure, 1  may  have  leave  to  lament.    For  a  wife  man,  he  feem- 
ed  to  me  at  that  time,  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general 
maxims.    1  fpeak  with  the  freedom  of  hirtory,  and  I  hope 
without  oflFence.    One  or  two  of  thefe  maxims,  flowing 
from  an  opinion  not  the  moft  indulgent  to  our  unhappy 
fpecies,  and  furely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  mea- 
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fures  that  were  greatly  mifchievous  to  himfelf ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  country;  mea- 
fures,  the  effedts  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  for  ever  incur- 
able. He  made  an  adminiftration,  fo  checkered  and  fpeck- 
led ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  fo  crofsly  indented 
and  whimlically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  fo  varioufly  inlaid ; 
fuch  a  piece  of  diverfified  Mofaic ;  fuch  a  teflelated  pave- 
ment without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  ftone,  and  there 
a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  re- 
publicans ;  whigs  and  tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies :  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  Ihow ;  but  ut- 
terly unfafe  to  touch,  and  unfure  to  ftand  on.  The  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  afforted  at  the  fame  boards,  ftared  at 
each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  aik,  "  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir, 
^^  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such  a  one — I  beg  a 
"  thoufand  pardons — ^  I  venture  to  fay,  it  did  fo  happen, 
that  perfons  had  a  fingle  office  divided  between  them,  who 
had  never  fpoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives;  until  they 
found  themfelves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together> 
heads  and  points,  in  the  fame  truckle-bed  '^\ 

Sir,  in  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  to 
much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  oppofers  into 
power,  the  confufion  was  fuch,  that  his  own  principles 
could  not  poflibly  have  any  effedl  or  influence  in  the  con- 
du6l  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if 
any  other  caufe  withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles 
directly  the  contrary  were  fure  to  predominate.  When  he 
had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  iland 


•  Suppofed  to  allude  to  the  Right  Horn  Lord  North,  and  George  Cooke,  £lq;  who 
were  made  joint  paymafters  io  the  fumtner  of  1766,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rockingham 
adminiftration. 
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upon.    When  he  had  accomplilhed  his  fcheme  of  admini- 
ftration,  he  was  no  longer  a  minifter. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  fyf- 
tem  was  on  a  wide  fea,  without  chart  or  comj)afs.  The  gen- 
tlemen, his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  va- 
rious departments  of  miniftry,  were  admitted,  to  feem,  as  if 
they  a6led  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modefty  that  becomes 
all  men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him,  which  was  juftified 
even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  fuperior  abilities,  had  never, 
in  any  inftance,  prefumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own. 
Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled  about, 
the  fport  of  every  guft,  and  ealily  driven  into  any  port ;  and 
as  thofe  who  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  veflel  were 
the  moft  diredtly  oppofite  to  his  opinions,  meafures,  and  cha- 
racter, and  far  the  moft  artful  and  moft  powerful  of  the  fet, 
they  eafily  prevailed,  fo  as  to  feize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccu- 
pied, and  derelidt  minds  of  his  friends ;  and  inftantly  they 
turned  the  veflel  wholly  out  of  the  courfe  of  his  policy.  As 
if  it  were  to  infult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long  before 
the  clofe  of  the  firfl:  feflion  of  his  adminiftration,  when  every 
thing  was  publickly  tranfadted,  and  with  great  parade,  in  his 
name,  they  made  an  a6t,  declaring  it  highly  juft:  and  expe- 
dient to  raife  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then.  Sir, 
even  before  this  fplendid  orb  was  entirely  fet,  and  while  the 
weftern  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  defcending  glory, 
on  the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arofe  another  lumi- 
nary, and,  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  afcendant^ 

This  light  too  is  pafled  and  fet  for  ever.  You  underfi:and,. 
to  be  fure,  that  I  fpeak  of  Charles  Townfliend,  ofiicially  the 
re-producer  of  this  fatal  fcheme ;  whom  I  cannot  even  now 
remember  without  fome  degree  of  fenfibility*  In  truth,  Sir, 
he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  houfe,  and  the 
charm  of  every  private  fociety  which  he  honoured  with  his 
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prefence.    Perhaps  there  never  arofe  in  this  country,  nor  in 
any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finifhed  wit;  and 
(where  his  paflions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined, 
exquifite,  and  penetrating  judgment*    If  he  had  not  fo  great 
a  flock,  as  fome  have  had  who  flourifhed  formerly,  of  know* 
ledge  long  treafured  up,  he  knew  better  by  far,  than  any 
man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together 
within  a  fliort  time,  all  that  was  necefTiry  to  eflabliih,  to  il- 
luftrate,  and  to  decorate  that  fide  of  the  quellion  he  fupport- 
ed.     He  ftated  his  matter  fkilfuUy  and  powerfully.     He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  a  moft  luminous  explanation,  and  dif- 
play  of  his  fubjei^.     His  ftyle  of  argument  was  neither  trite 
and  vulgar,  nor  fubtle  and  abflrufe.     He  hit  the  houfe  juft 
between  wind  and  water. — And  not  being  troubled  with  too 
anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  queflion,  he  was  never  more 
tedious,  or  more  earneft,  than  the  pre-conceived  opinions, 
and  prefent  temper  of  his  hearers  required;  to  whom  he 
was  always  in  perfe6t  unifon.     He  conformed  exadtly  to  the 
temper  of  the  houfe ;  and  he  feemed  to  guide,  becaufe  he 
was  always  fure  to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  if  when  I  fpeak  of  this  and  of  other  great 
men,  I  appear  to  digrefs  in  faying  fomething  of  their  charac- 
ters. In  this  eventful  hiflory  of  the  revolutions  of  America, 
the  characters  of  fuch  men  are  of  much  importance.  Great 
men  are  the  guide-pofls  and  land-marks  in  the  flate.  The 
credit  of  fuch  men  at  court,  or  in  the  nation,  is  the  fole  caufe  of 
all  the  public  meafures.  It  would  be  an  invidious  thing,  (moft 
foreign  I  trufl  to  what  you  think  my  difpofition)  to  remark 
the  errors  into  which  the  authority  of  great  names  has 
brought  the  nation,  without  doing  juftice  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  great  qualities,  whence  that  authority  arofe.  The 
fubjedt  is  inftrudtive  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  form  therafelves 
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on  whatever  of  excellence  has  gone  before  them.    There 
are  many  young  members  in  the  houfe  (fuch  of  late  has 
been  the  rapid  fucceflion  of  public  men)  who  never  faw  that 
prodigy  Charles  Townfliend;  nor  of  courfe  know  what  a 
ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  every  thing  by  the  violent 
ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings.     For  failings  he- 
had  undoubtedly — many  of  us  remember  them;  we  are  this 
day  confidering  the  efFedt  of  them.     But  he  had  no  failings 
which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  caufe;  to  an  ardent,  gene* 
rous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  paflion  for  fame;  a  paflion: 
which  is  the  inftincSl  of  all  great  fouls.     He  worfliipped  that, 
goddefs  wherefoever  flie  appeared ;  but  he  paid  his  parti- 
cular devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her 
chofen  temple,  the  houfe  of  commons.     Befides  the  cha- 
radlers  of  the  individuals  that  compofe  our  body,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  obferve^  that  this  houfe  has  a  col- 
lective chara(5ler  of  its  own.    That  character  too,  however 
imperfe6l,  is  not  unamiable.     Like  all  great  public  collec- 
tions of  men,  you  poffefs  a  marked  love  of  virtue,  and  an* 
abhorrence  of  vice.     But  among  vices,  there  is  none,  which 
the  houfe  abhors  in  the  fame  degree  with  objiinacy.    Ob- 
ftinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice ;  and  in  the  changeful 
Itate  of  political  affairs  it  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  great 
mifchief.     It  happens,  however,   very  unfortunately,   that 
almoft  the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  mafculine  virtues,. 
Gonftancy,    gravity^   magnanimity,   fortitude,   fidelity,    and 
firmnefs,  are  clofely  allied  to  this  difagreeable  quality,  of 
which  you  have  fo  juft  an  abhorrence;  and  in  their  excefs, 
all  thefe  virtues  very  eafily  fall  into  it.     He,  who  paid  fuch. 
a  pundlilious  attention;  to  all  your  feelings,  certainly  took 
care  not  to  fliock  them  by  that  vice  which  is  the  moft  dif- 
guftful  to  you. 

That  fear  of   difpleafing  thofe  who  ought  moft  to  be^ 
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pleafed^  betrayed  him  fometimes  into  the  other  extreme. 
He  had  voted,  and  in  the  year  1765,  had  been  an  advocate 
for  the  ftampa(St,  Things  and  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds 
were  changed.  In  Ihort,  the  ftamp  a6t  began  to  be  no  fa- 
vourite in  this  houfe;  He  therefore  attended  at  the  private 
meeting,  in  which  the  refolutions  moved  by  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman  were  fettled ;  refolutions  leading  to  the  re- 
peal. The  next  day  he  voted  for  that  repeal ;  and  he  would 
have.fpoken  for  it  too,  if  an  illnefs,  (not  as  was  then  given 
out  a  political)  but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  real  illnefs,  had 
not  prevented  it. 

The  very  next  feffion,  as  the  fafliion  of  this  world  pafleth 
away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in  as  bad  an  odour  in  this 
houfe  as  the  ftamp  adt  had  b§en  in  tbe  feflion  before.  To 
conform  to  the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  pre- 
vail moftly  amongft  thofe  moft  in  power,  he  declared,  very 
early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue  muft  be  had  out  of  Ame- 
rica. Inftantly  he  was  tied  down  to  his  engagements  by 
fome,  who  had  no  objection  to  fuch  experiments,  when 
made  at  the  coft  of  perfons  for  whom  they  had  no  particu- 
lar regard.  The  whole  body  of  courtiers  drove  him  on- 
ward. They  always  talked  as  if  the  king  ftood  in  a  fort  of 
humiliated  ftate,  until  fomething  of  the  kind  Ihould  be 
done. 

Here  this  extraordinary  man,  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  found  himfelf  in  great  ftraits.  To  pleafe  univer- 
fally  was  the  objedl  of  his  life ;  but  to  tax  and  to  pleafe,  no 
more  than  to  love  and  to  be  wife,  is  not  given  to  men. 
However  he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to 
the  partizans  of  American  revenue,  he  made  a  preamble  ftat- 
ing  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  revenue.  To  clofe  with  the 
American  diftindlion,  this  revenue  was  external  or  port- 
Aluty ;  but  again,  to  foften  it  to  the  other  party,  it  was  a 
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dvLtf  o{  fuppfy.  To  gratify  the  coloniJiSy  it  was  laid  on  Bri- 
tifti  manufaAures ;  to  fatisfy  the  merchants  of  Britam^  the 
duty  was  trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea,  which  touched 
only  the  devoted  Eaft  India  company)  on  none  of  the  grand 
objects  of  commerce.  To  counterwork  the  American  con- 
traband, the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  a  fhilling  to 
three*pence.  But  to  fecure  the  favour  of  thofe  who  would 
tax  America,  the  fcene  of  coUedtion  was  changed,  and,  with 
the  reft,  it  was  levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  fay 
more  ?  This  fine-fpun  fcheme  had  the  ufual  fate  of  all  ex- 
quifite  policy.  But  the  original  plan  of  the  duties,  and  the 
mode  of  executing  that  plan,  both  arofe  fingly  and  folely 
from  a  love  of  our  applaufe.  He  was  truly  the  child  of  the 
houfe.  He  never  thought,  did,  or  faid  any  thing  but  with 
a  view  to  you.  He  every  day  adapted  himfelf  to  your  dif- 
poiition;  and  adjufted  himfelf  before  it,  as  at  a  looking- 
glafs. 

He  had  obferved  (indeed  it  could  not  efqape  him)  that 
feveral  perfons,  infinitely  his  inferiors  in  all  refpedts,  had 
formerly  rendered  themfelves  confiderable  in  this  houfe  by 
one  method  alone.  They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in 
God  the  fpecies  is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rofe  in  their 
place,  no  man  living  could  divine^  from  any  known  adher- 
ence to  parties,  to  opinions*  or  to  principles ;  from  any  order 
or  fyftem  in  their  politics ;  or  from  any  fequel  or  connec- 
tion in  their  ideas,  what  part  they  were  going  to  take  in 
any  debate.  It  is  aftonifhing  how  much  this  uncertainty, 
efpecially  at  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all  parties 
on  fuch  men.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to 
hear  them;  each  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for 
their  vote,  almoft  to  the  end  of  their  fpeeches.  While  the 
houfe  hung  in  this  uncertainty,  now  the  bear^bims  rofe 
from  this  fide — ^now  they  rebellowed  from  the  other ;  and 
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that  party  to  whom  they  fe)l  at  length  from  their  tremulottft 
and  dancing  b^ance^  always  received  them  in  a  tempeft  of 
applaufe.  The  fortune  of  fuch  men  was  a  temptation  too 
great  to  be  refilled  by  one»  to  whom,  a  fingle  whiflF  of  in- 
cenfe  withheld  gave  much  greater  pain,  than  he  received 
delight,  in  the  clouds  of  it,  which  daily  rofe  about  him 
firom  the  prodigal  fuperftition  of  innumerable  admirers* 
He  was  a  candidate  for  contradi<£tory  honours;  and  his  great 
aim  was  to  make  thofe  agree  in  admiration  of  him  who  ne- 
ver agreed  in  any  thing  elfe. 

Hence  arofe  this  unfortunate  a^,  the  fubjedk  of  this  day's 
debate ;  from  a  difpofition  which,  after  making  an  American 
revenue  to  pleafe  one,  repealed  it  to  pleafe  others,  and  agaia 
revived  it  in  hopes  of  pleafing  a  third,  and  of  catching  fome* 
^ng  in  the  ideas  of  alh 

This  revenue  adt  of  1767,  formed  the  fourth  period  of 
American  policy.  How  we  have  fared  fince  then — what 
woeful  variety  of  fchemes  have  been  adopted;  what  enfor- 
cing, and  what  repealing;  what  bullying,  and  what  fubmit* 
ting ;  what  doing,  and  undoing ;  what  (training,  and  what 
relaxing;  what  affemblies  difiblved  for  not  obeying,  and 
called  again  without  obedience ;  what  troops  feat  out  to 
quell  refiftance,  and  on  meeting  that  reiiftance,  recalled; 
what  fliiftings,  and  changes,  and  jumblings  of  all  kinds  of 
men  at  home,  which  left  no  poflibiHty  of  order,  confiftency, 
vigour,  or  even  fo  much  as  a  decent  unity  of  colour  in  any 
one  public  meafure. — It  is  a  tedious,  irkfome  talk.  My  duty 
may  call  me  to  open  it  out  ibme  other  time ;  *  on  a  former 
occafion  1  tried  your  temper  on  a  part  of  it;  for  the  prefeot 
I  ihall  forbear. 

After  aQ  thefe  changes  and  agitations*  your  immediate 
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Iftuation  upon  the  queftion  on  your  paper  is  at  length 
brought  to  this*  You  have  an  a<a  of  parliament,  ftating,  that 
*^  it  is  expedient  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America*''  -  By  a  par-^ 
tial  repeal  you  annihilatied  the  grcatcft  part  of  that  revenue, 
which  thi8  preamble  declares  to  be  fo  expedient.  You 
have  fubftituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it*  A  fecretary  of 
ftate  has  difclaimed,  in  the  king's  name,  all  thoughts  of  fuch 
a  fubftitution  in  future.  The  principle  of  this  difclaimer 
goes  to  what  has  been  left,  as  well  as  what  has  been  re^ 
pealed.  The  tax  which  lingers  after  its  companions,  (under 
a  preamble  declaring  aui  Americaui  revenue  expedient,  and 
for  the  ibk  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  theory  of  that  pream^ 
ble)  militates  with  the  aflbrance  authentically  conveyed  to 
the  colonies ;  and  is  an  exhauftlefs  fburce  of  jealoufy  and 
animofity .  On  this  ftate,  which  I  take  be  a  fair  one ;  not  foe^ 
ing  able  to  diicem  any  grounds  t)f  honour,  advantage,  peacQ> 
or  power,  for  adhering,  either  to  the  a<ft  or  to  the  pre^amble^ 
I  Ihall  vote  for  the  queftion  which  leads  to  the  repeal  of 
both. 

If  you  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then  fecure  fome^ 
thing  to  fight  for,  coniiftent  in  theory  and  valuable  in  prac- 
tice. If  you  muft  employ  your  ftrength,  employ  it  to  up- 
hold you  in  fome  honourable  right,  or  fome  profitable 
wrong.  If  you  are  apprehenfive  that  the  conceffioa  recom^ 
mended  to  you,  though  proper,  (hould  be  a  means  of  draw- 
ing on  you  further  but  unreafonable  claims, — why  then  em- 
ploy your  force  in  fupporting  that  reafonable  conceffion 
againft  thofe  unreafonable  demands.  You  will  employ  it 
with  more  grace ;  with  better  effeft;  and  with  great  probable 
concurrence  of  all  the  quiet  and  rational  people  in  the  prci- 
vinces ;  who  are  now  united  with,  and  hurried  away  by,  the 
.vi<»leniti  having  indeed  ^if&rem  di^po4itionaf  but  .a  common 
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intereft.  If  you  apprehend  that  oil  a  conceffion  you  (hall  be 
pullied  by  metaphyfical  procefs  to  the  extreme  lines^  and 
argued  out  of  your  whole  authority,  my  advice  is  this ;  when 
you  have  recovered  your  old,  your  ftrong,  your  tenable  po* 
fition,  then  face  about — flop  (hort— do  nothing  more — ^rea- 
fon  not  at  all — oppofe  the  antient  policy  and  pradlice  of  the 
empire,  as  a  rampart  againft  the  fpeculations  of  innovators 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion ;  and  you  will  ftand  on  great, 
manly,  and  fure  ground.  On  this  folid  bafis  fix  your  ma- 
chines, and  they  will  draw  worlds  towards  you. 

Your  miniflers,  in  their  own  and  his  majefly*s  name,  have 
already  adopted  the  American  diftindtion  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal duties.  It  is  a  diftindtion,  whatever  merit  it  may 
have,  that  was  originally  moved  by  the  Americans  them- 
felves ;  and  I  think  they  will  acquiefce  in  it,  if  they  are  not 
pufhed  with  too  much  logic  and  too  little  fenfe,  in  all  the 
confequences.  That  is,  if  external  taxation  be  underftood, 
as  they  and  you  underfland  it  when  you  pleafe,  to  be  not  a 
diflinftion  of  geography,  but  of  policy;  that  it  is  a  power 
for  regulating  trade,  and  not  for  fupporting  eftablifhments. 
The  diftindtion,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to  right,  is 
of  mofl  weighty  confideration  in  pra<Stice.  Recover  your  old 
ground,  and  your  old  tranquillity — try  it— I  am  perfuaded 
the  Americans  will  compromife  with  you.  When  confidence 
is  once  reftored,  the  odious  and  fufpicious  fummum  jus  will 
perifh  of  courfe.  The  fpirit  of  praAicability,  of  moderation, 
and  mutual  convenience,  will  never  call  in  geometrical  ex- 
adtnefs  as  the  arbitrator  of  an  amicable  fettlement.  Confult 
and  follow  your  experience.  Let  not  the  long  flory  with 
which  1  have  exercifed  your  patience,  prove  fruitlefs  to  your 
interefls. 

For  my  part,  I  Ihould  choofe  (if  I  could  have  my  wiih) 
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that  the  propofition  of  the  ^  honourahte  gentleman  for  the 
repeal^  could  go  to  America  without  the  attendance  of  the 
penal  bills.  Alone  I  could  almoft  anfwer  for  its  fuccefs,  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  its  reception  in  the  bad  company  it  may 
keep.  In  fnch  heterogeneous  affortments,  the  moft  inno^ 
cent  perfon  will  lofe  the  e£Fe6t  of  his  innocency.  Though 
you  fhould  fend  out  this  angel  of  peace,  yet  you  are  fending 
out  a  deftroying  angel  too;  and  what  would  be  the  eiSedt  of 
the  conflict  of  thefe  two  adverfe  fpirits,  or  which  would  pre- 
dominate in  the  end,  is  what  1  dare  not  fay :  whether  the  le- 
nient meafures  would  caufe  American  paffion  to  fublide,  or 
the  fevere  would  increafe  its  fury — All  this  is  in  the  hand  of 
Providence;  yet  now,  even  now,  I  Ihould  confide  in  the  pre- 
vailing virtue,  and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity,  though 
working  in  darknefs,  and  in  chaos,  in  the  midfl  of  all  this 
unnatural  and  turbid  combination.  I  (hould  hope  it  might 
produce  order  and  beauty  in  the  end. 

Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  fome  fyftem  or  other  before  we  end 
this  feffion.  Do  you  mean  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a 
productive  revenue  from  thence T  If  you  do^  fpeak  out: 
name,  fix,  afcertain  this  revenue ;  fettle  its  quantity ;  define 
its  objedls;  provide  for  its  coUeftion ;  and  then  fight  wheil 
you  have  fomething  to  fight  fon  If  you  murder — ^rob!  If 
you  kill,  take  poileffion :  and  do  not  appear  in  the  chanuS^er 
of  madmen,  as  well  as  afifaffins,  violent,  vindi6tive,  bloody^ 
and  tyrannical,  without  an  otgedk,.  But  may  better  counfels 
guide  you ! 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles — ^feek  peace 
and  enfue  it — Cleave  America,  if  (he  has  taxable  matter  in 
her,  to  tax  herfelf .  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  diftindtions 
of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries^    I  do 

•  Mr.FuUer.    . 
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not  enter  into  thefe  metaphyseal  diftin^tions ;  I  hate  the  very 
ibund  of  them.    Leave  the  Americans  as  they  antlently 
ftood,  and  thefe  diftin<^ions,  bom  of  our  unhappy  comeftj 
iiirill  die  along  with  it.    They  and  we>  and  their  and  our  an-^ 
ceftors,  have  been  happy  under  that  fyftem.    Let  the  me- 
mory of  all  a<5Uons9  in  contradi^ion  to  that  good  old  mode* 
on  both  iides*  be  extinguifhed  for  ever*    Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade;  you  have  always  done  it.    Let 
this  be  your  reafon  for  binding  their  trade.    Do  not  bunhen 
them  by  taxes ;  you  were  not  ufed  to  do  fo  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Let  this  be  your  reafon  for  not  taxing.    Thefe  are 
the  arguments  of  ilates  and  kingdoms.    Leave  the  reft  to 
the  fchools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  difcufled  with 
fafety.    But  if,  intemperately)  unwifdy,  fatally,  you  ibphif- 
ticftte  and  poilbn  the  very  fource  of  government,  by  urging 
fubtle  dedu^ions,  and  confequences  odious  to  tho&  you  go- 
vern, from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  natune  of  fupreme 
ibveretgnty*  you  will  teadi  them  by  thefe  means  to  call  that 
fovereignty  itfelf  in  queftion.  When  you  drive  him  hard,  the 
boar  will  furely  turn  upon  tbe  hunters.    If  that  foverdgnty 
and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? 
They  will  caft  your  fovereignty  in  your  face.    No  body  will 
be  argued  into  flav^y.    Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
fide  call  forth  a]l  their  ability ;  let  the  beft  of  them  get  u^ 
and  teU  m«,  what  one  chara«^er  of  Hbeaty  the  Amencans 
have,  and  what  one  brand  of  iflavery  they  are  free  from,  if 
they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  induftry,  by  all  the  re- 
^akats  you  can  im^ine  on  commerce,  and  «t  the  fame  tkne 
aiie  mwie  pack-hori^  of  every  tax  you  chooic  to  imp<^, 
without  the  lesm  (hare  in  granting  them.    When  they  bear 
the  burthens  of  unlimitod  monopoly,  will  yon  Wing  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  ?    The  Englifli- 
man  in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  flavery — ^that  it  is  /e^al 
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flaTcryr  will  be  no  compenfation^  €ither  to  his  feelings  or  hk 
iinderftanding. 

A  noble  lord  ^i  who  fgoke  ibme  time  ago,  is  full  of  th^ 
fire  of  ingenuous  youth ;  and  when  he  has  modelled  the 
ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  by  further  experience,  he  wilt 
be  an  oniament  to  his  country  in  either  houie..  He  has  faid^ 
that  the  Americans  are  our  children,  and  how  can  thfsy  revolt 
againft  their  parent  ?  He  fays,  that  if  they  are  not  free  irt 
their  prefent  ftate,  England  is  not  free  j  becaufe  Mancheiler, 
and  other  cDn£iderable  places,  aire  not  reprefented^  So  thcuy 
becaufe  f  )me  towns  in  England  are  not  reprefented,  Ameirica 
IS  to  have  no  reprefentative  at  all.  They  are  ^^  our  chil<- 
^^  dren ;''  but  when  children  aik  for  breads  we  are  not  to  give 
E  (tone.  Is  it  becavYfe  the  natural  refiitance  of  things,  and 
the  various  mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  governnsent,  or 
any  fcheme  of  government,  from  being  any  more  than  » 
fort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  therefore  that  the  co« 
lonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely  ?  When  this  child  of 
eurs  wifhes  to  aflSimilate  to  its  parent)  and  to  refie^  with  » 
true  filial  reiemblance  the  beauteous  countenance  of  Britiflv 
liberty;  are  wc  to  turn  tothecithe  ihameful parts  of  our 
conftkution  ?  are  we  to  give  them  our  weaknefs  for  their 
ftrength ;  our  opprobriuial  for  their  glory ;  and  the  flough  of 
flavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off,  to  ferve  them  for 
their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  aik  yourfelves  this  queftion.  Will  they 
be  content  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  flavery  ?  If  not,  look  to  the  con- 
fequences.  Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people,  who- 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Youb 
Icheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  nothing  but  difcontent^ 
diforder>  diibbedience ;  and  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  America  thaC 

*  Lord  Cannarthcnr 
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after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  only  end 
juft  where  you  begun ;  that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue  is  to 
be  found,  to — my  voice  fails  me ;  qiy  inclination  indeed  car- 
ries me  no  further — all  is  confiifion  beyond  it. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and  before  I  fit  down  I 
muft  fay  fomething  to  another  point  with  which  gentlemen 
urge  us.  ^  What  is  to  become  of  the  declaratory  adt  aflerting 
the  entirenefs  of  Britifh  legiflative  authority,  if  we  abandon 
the  pra6lice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  ftated  in  that  adt,  ex- 
z&ly  in  the  manner  in  which  I  viewed  them  on  its  very  firft 
propofition,  and  which  I  have  often  taken  the  liberty,  with 
great  humility,  to  lay  before  you.    I  look,  I  fay,  on  the  im- 
perial rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the 
colonifts  ought  to  enjoy  under  thefe  rights,  to  be  juft  the 
moft  reconcileable  things  in  the  world.    The  parliament  of 
Great  Britadn  fits  at  the  head  of  her  extenfive  empire  in  two 
capacities  :  one  as  the  local  legiilature  of  this  ifland,  provid- 
ing for  all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other  in- 
ftrument  than  the  executive  power.— The  other,  and  I  think 
her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial  cbaraSer ;  in 
which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  (he  fuperintends  all 
the  feveral  inferior  legiflatures,  and  guides,  and  controls  them 
all  without  annihilating  any.    As  all  thefe  provincial  legifla- 
tures are  only  co-ordinate  to  each  other,  they  ought  all  to  be 
fubordinate  to  her;  elfe  they  can  neither  preferve  mutual 
peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  juftice,  nor  efie<Stually  affi>rd 
mutual  afliftance.    It  is  neceflary  to  coerce  the  negligent,  to 
reftrain  the  violent,  and  to  aid  the  weak  and  deficient,  by  the 
over-ruling  plenitude  of  her  power*    She  is  never  fx>  intrude 
into  the  place  of  the  others,  whilft  they  are  equal  to  the 
common  ends  of  their  inftitution.     But  in  order  to  enable 
parliament  to  anfwer  all  thefe  ends  of  provident  and  bene- 
ficent 
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ficent  fuperintendance,  her  powws  muft  be  boundlefs.  The 
gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of  parliament  limited,  may 
pleafe  themfelves  to  talk  of  requifitions.  But  fuppofe  the  re- 
quifitions  are  not  obeyed  ?  What !  Shall  there  be  no  referved 
power  in  the  empire,  to  fupply  a  deficiency  which  may 
weaken,  divide,  and  diflipate  the  whole  ?  We  are  engaged  in 
war— the  fecretary  of  ftate  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  contri- 
bute—fome  would  do  it,  I  think  moft  would  chearfuUy  fur- 
nifh  whatever  is  demanded — one  or  two,  fuppofe,  hang  back, 
and,  eafing  themfelves,  let  the  ftrefs  of  the  draft  lie  on  the 
others — furely  it  is  proper,  that  fome  authority  might  legally 
fay — ^^  Tax  yourfelves  for  the  common  fupply,  or  parliament 
*^  will  do  it  for  you."  This  backwardnefs  was,  as  I  am  told, 
a6tually  the  cafe  of  Pennfylvania  for  fome  (hort  time  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  owing  to  fome  internal  diflen- 
tions  in  the  colony.  But,  whether  the  fa£t  were  fo,  or  other- 
wife,  the  cafe  is  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a  competent 
fovereign  power.  But  then  this  ought  to  be  no  ordinary 
power ;  nor  ever  ufed  in  the  firft  inftiance.  This  is  what  I 
meant,  when  I  have  faid  at  various  times,  that  I  confider  the 
power  of  taxing  in  parliament  as  an  inftrument  of  empire, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  fupply. 

Such,  Sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire, as  diftinguiftied  from  the  conftitution  of  Britain  ;  and 
on  thefe  grounds  I  think  fubordination  and  liberty  may  be 
fufficiently  reconciled  through  the  whole  ;  whether  to  ferve 
a  refining  fpeculatift,  or  a  fadlious  demagogue,  I  know  not ; 
but  enough  furely  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  man. 

Sir,  whilft  we  held  this  happy  courfe,  we  drew  more  from 
the  colonies  than  all  the  impotent  violence  of  defpotifm  ever 
could  extort  from  them.  We  did  this  abundantly  in  the  laft  war. 
It  has  never  been  once  denied — and  what  reafon  have  we  to 
imagine  that  the  colonies  would  not  have  proceeJed  in  fup- 
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plying  government  as  liberally,  if  you  had  not  ftepped  in:  and 
hindered  them  from  contributing,  by  interrupting  the  chan- 
nel in  which  their  liberality  flowed  with  fo  ftrong  a  courfe ; 
by  attempting  to  take,  inftead  of  being  fatisfied  to  receive  ? 
Sir  William  Temple  fays,  that  Holland  has  loaded  itfelf  with 
ten  times  the  impofitions  which  it  revolted  from  Spain,  rather 
than  fubmit  to.  He  fays  true.  Tyranny  is  a  poor  provider. 
It  knows  neither  how  to  accumulate,  nor  how  to  extradt.. 

I  charge  therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate  fyftem  the 
lofs  not  only  of  peace,  of  union,  and  of  commerce,  but  even 
of  revenue,  which  its  friends  are  contending  for. — It  is  mo- 
rally certain,  that  we  have  loft  at  leaft  a  million  of  free  grants 
fince  the  peace.  I  think  we  have  loft  a  great  deal  more ;  and 
that  thofe  who  look  for  a  revenue  from  the  provinces,  never 
could  have  purfued,  even  in  that  light,  a  courfe  more  diredtly 
repugnant  to  their  purpofes. 

Now,  Sir,  I  truft  I  have  lliewn,  firft  on  that  narrow  ground 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  meafurecl,  that  you  are 
like  to  lofe  nothing  by  complying  with  the  motion,  except 
what  you  have  left  already.  1  have  ftiewn  afterwards,  that  in 
time  of  peace  you  flouriflied  in  commerce,  and  when  war  re* 
quired  it,  had  fufficient  aid  from  the  colonies,  while  you  pur- 
fued your  antient  policy  ^  that  you  threw  every  thing  into 
confufion  when  you  made  the  Itamp  adl ;  and  that  you  re- 
ftored  every  thi-ng  to  peace  and  order  when  you  repealed  it. 
1  have  fliewn  that  the  revival  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation  has 
produced  the  very  worft  efFedts ;.  and  that  the  partial  repeal 
has  produced,  not  partial  good,  but  univerfa}  evil.  Let  thefe 
confiderations,  founded  on  fadls,.  not  one  of  which  can  be 
denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reafoa  by  the  road  of  oup 
experience. 

1  cannot,  as  I  have  faid,  anfwer  for  mixed  meafures ;  but 

furely  this  mixture  of  lenity  would  give  the  whole  a  bettert 
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chance  of  fuccefs.  When  you  once  regain  confidence,  the 
way  will  be  clear  before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce  the  atSt 
of  navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  You  will  your- 
felves  open  it  where  it  ought  ftill  further  to  be  opened.  Pro- 
ceed in  what  you  do,  whatever  you  do,  from  policy,  and  not 
from  rancour.  Let  us  adt  like  men,  let  us  adl  like  ftatefmen. 
Let  us  hold  fome  fort  of  confiftent  condudt. — It  is  agreed 
that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  in  America*  If  we  lofe  the 
profit,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  bufinefs  of  America,  I  confefs  I  am  ferious,  even; 
to  fadnefs.  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  concerning  it  fince  I 
fat,  and  before  I  fat  in  parliament.  The  noble  lord  ^^  will,  as 
ufual,  probably,  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  and  my 
friends  in  this  bufinefs,  to  a  defire  of  getting  his  places.  Let 
him  enjoy  this  happy  and  original  idea,.  If  I  deprived  him 
of  it,  I  fliould  take  away  moft  of  his  wit,  and  all  his  argu- 
ment. But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit,  and  in- 
deed blows  much  heavier,  than  ftand  anfwerable  to  God  for 
embracing  a  fyftem  that  tends  to  the  deftru<5lion  of  fome  of 
the  very  beft  and  faireft  of  his  works.  But  I  know  the  map 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  ^',  or  as  any  other  per- 
fon  ;  and  1  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  pre- 
ferment. My  excellent  and  honourable  friend  under  me  on 
the  floor  "f ,  has  trod  that  road  with  great  toil  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  together.  lie  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble 
lord's  deftination.  However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
are  thofe  I  have  ever  wiflicd  to  follow ;  becaufe  I  know  they 
lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread  the  fame  road  toge- 
ther ;  whoever  may  accompany  us,  or  whoever  may  laugh 
at  us  on  our  journey  !  I  honeftly  and  folemnly  declare,  I 
hav"e  in  all  fcafons  adhered  to  the  fyftem  of  1766,  for  noi 

♦  Lord  Nortlu  t  Mr*  DowdefwcIL- 
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other  reafon,  than  that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  trueft 
interefts—and  that,  by  limiting  the  exercift,  it  ^es  on  the 
firmeft  foundations,  a  real,  confiftent,  well-grounded  autho- 
rity in  parliament.  Until  you  come  back  to  that  fyftem, 
there  will  be  no  peace  for  England. 


END     OF     THE     FIRST     VOLUME. 
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